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The  preface. 


THE  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  has  exercised  the 
industTy  of  several  writers,  whose  researches  and  discoveries  have 
been  rewarded  with  the  approbation  of  the  public.    It  is  not  my 
wish  to  encroach  upon  their  labours.    With  patient  and  meritc  • 
fioas  accuracy  they  have  discussed  and  detailed  the  foundations 
of  cburchesy  the  succession  of  })i8hopSy  the  decrees  of  councils, 
and  the  chronological  series  of  events.    Mine  is  a  more  limited 
attempt*  to  describe  the  ecclesiastical  polity  and  religious  prac- 
,  tices  of  our  ancestors,  the  discipline,  revenues,  and  learning  of 
the  clerical  and  monastic  orders,  and  the  more  important  revolu- 
tions, which  promoted  or  impaired  the  prosperity  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  church. 

Of  these  subjects  I  am  not  ignorant  that  some  have  been  fierce- 
ly debated  by  religious  polemics.  The  great  event  of  the  re- 
fo..natioii»  while  it  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  powers,  imblttered 
with  ..incour  the  writings  of  the  learned.  Controversy  pervaded 
ever/  department  of  literature :  and  history,  as  well  as  the  siblcr 
sciences,  was  aYtemately  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  contend- 
ing parlies.  By  opposite  writers  the  same  facts  were  painted  in 
opposite  colours:  unfavourable  circumstances  were  carefully 
concealed,  or  arti'ully^rsgviiscd  .  and  tliV  mfrn,  whom  tfie  catho- 
lic exhibited  as  models  of*  virtue  and  objects  of  veneration,  the 
protestant  condemned  for  their  intdicstcd  '':eal,  their  pride,  their 
ignorance,  and  theif*  sujjer^titlon.    1  w:ll  not  deny,  that  the  hope 

of  acquiring  additional  information  has  induced  me  to  peruse  the 
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works  of  these  partial  advocates.  But  if  I  have  sometimes  li8ten<« 
ed  to  theip  suggefitionsy  it  has  been  with  jealousy  and  caution* 
My  object  is  truth :  and  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  I  have  made  it  a 
religious  duty  to  consult  the  original  historians.  Who  would 
draw  from  the  troubled  stream,  when  he  may  drink  at  the  foun- 
tain head  f 

It  mayy  perhaps,  be  expected  that  1  should  offer  ae  apology 
for  the  freedom  with  which  I  have  occasionally  noticed  the  mis- 
takes of  preceding  historians.  It  is  certainly  an  ungracious,  but, 
I  think,  a  useful  office.  On  almost  every  subject  the  public 
mind  is  guided  by  the  wisdom  or  prejudices  of  a  few  favourite 
writers:  their  reputation  consecrates  their  opinions j  and  their 
errors  are  received  by  the  incautious  reader  as  the  dictates  of 
truth.  On  such  occasipns  to  be  silent  is  criminal,  as  It  serves  to 
perpetuate  deception  :  and  to  contradict,  without  attempting  to 
prove,  may  create  doubt,  but  cannot  impress  conviction.  As 
often,  therefore,  as  it  has  been  my  lot  to  dissent  fix)m  our  more 
popular  historians,  I  have  been  careful  to  fortify  my  own  opinion 
by  frequent  references  to  the  sources,  from  which  I  have  derived 
my  information.  No  writer  should  expect  to  obtain  credit  on 
his  bare  assertion :  and  the  reader,  who  wishes  to  judge  for  him*- 
self,  will  gratefully  peruse  the  quotations,  with  which  I  have 
sometimes  loaded  the  page.  To  the  Anglo-Saxon  extracts,  when 
their  importance  seemed  to  demand  it,  is  subjoined  a  literal 
translation.  The  knowledge  of  that  langnage,  though  an  easy, 
is  not  a  common  acquirement. 

If  I  am  not  deceived  i^  b^Aatuial*  hut,.  I.tni8t,  venial  partiali- 

ty,  the  subject  whicfi  IJiive.andertaV^fi*  to.s^tupdate,  is  in  itself 

highly  curious  and  intereJtnig.    !l3lc : Ap^lp-Saxons  were  origi- 

nally  hordes  of  ferocious  pu-j^t!^  "  B^  >iQ^JS*^i\  they  were  reclaim- 

•  •*•   ••    »••   ••     * 

od  from  savage  life,  and  Hu9ed.to*?,^^|pre9:9f  {oivilispation,  which, 
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■t  one  periody  excited  the  wonder  of  the  other  -nations  of  Europe. 
The  IbUowiDg  pages  are  destined  to  describe  the  nature  and  the 
practices  of  that  religion,  the  duties  and  qualifications  of  its  mi- 
nisters, and  the  events  which  confirmed  its  influence  over  the 
minds  of  its  professors.  Such  researches,  whatever  inay  be  the 
nation  to  which  they  refer,  are  pleasing  to  an.  inquisitive  reader. 
When  they  relate  to  our  own  progenitors,  they  will  be  jierused. 
with  additional  interest. 

I  must  however  acknowledge,  th^t  I  am  far  from  being  satis- 
fied with  the  performance.  On  several  subjects  my  infor^nation 
haft  been  necessarily  incomplete.  After  the  revolutions  of  more 
than  a  thousand  years,  the  records  of  Anglo-Saxon  antiquity  can 
exist  only  in  an  imperfect  and  mutilated  state.  If  much  has  been 
preserved,  much  also  has  been  lost  To  collect  and  unite  the  scat- 
tered fragments,  has  been  my  wish  and  endeavour :  but  in  despite 
of  every  exertion,  many  chasms  will  be  discovered,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  supply.  If  the  deficiency  of  the  materials  be  not 
admitted  as  a  sufficient  apology,  the  reader  must  accuse  the 
•kill  of  the  artist :  his  industry,  he  trusts,  may  defy  reproof,  and 
on  it  he  rests  his  only  claim  to  commendation. 
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Ai  in  the  map  I  have  adopted  the  Anglo-Saxon  names  of  places,  I  have 
subjoined,  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader,  the  modem  appellations 
of  the  same  places,  in  alphabetical  order.  When  the  difference  is 
small,  I  have  neglected  it. 

^bbanceaster.    Ebchestcr. 

^thelinga — igge.    Ethclingey  or  Athelney. 

.Atwalle.    Weiton  or  Walbottle. 

Amflcot.    Ambleteuse. 

Angles— ege.    Anglesey. 

Bancorn.     Bangor. 

Barwe.    Barton  or  Barrow. 

Bebbanburh.     Bambrough. 

Beoferlic.    Beverley. 

fieomice.    Inhabitants  to  the  north  of  the  Tees. 

Bonogia.    Boulogne. 

Bradanford.    Bradford, 

Byrcing.     Barking. 

Cantwaraburh.    Canterbury.  ' 

Cisnnceaster.     Chichester. 

Clofeshoe.    Abingdon. 

Coludesburh.     Coldiogham. 

Conceaster.    Chester-Ie-street. 

Cridiantun.     Crediton. 

Cwentowic.    Etaples. 

Derawuda.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  Beverley. 

Dere.    The  Deiri,  between  the  Humber  and  the  Tees. 

Deomod.    Demetia,  the  south  part  of  Wales. 

Domuc.     Dunwich. 

Dunholm.     Durham. 

Elig.    £ly. 

£oferwic.     York. 

Exanceaster.    Exeter. 

Gent.     Ghent  in  Flanders. 

Girwum.     Jarrow. 

Gleaweceaster.     Glocester. 

Glestyngbyrig.     Glastonbury. 

Grantebrige.     Cambridge. 

Hagulstad.     Hexham. 

Hefcnfekh.    Heaven£eld  near  Hexham. 


Heortesu    Hartlepool. 

Hreopandum.    Repton. 

Hripum.    Rippoo. 

Hrofceaster.    Rochester; 

Hweallxge.    Whalley. 

X^aestinga-ea.    Near  Whitby. 

Legerceaster.    Leicester. 

licetfeld.    Lichfield. 

Loidts.    Leeds. 

Mailras.     Melros. 

Maldulfesburh.    Malinsbury< 

Manigceasten    Manchester. 

Maserfeld.    Generally  supposed  to  be  Osvt^try.    From  fiede*e 

words  I  am  inclined  to  prefer  Winwick. 
Medhamstad  or  Medeshamstede.    Peterborough. 
Myrce.    The  Mercians. 
Northanhymbras.    Northumbrians* 
Ox^enford.    Oxford* 
RaSilf.    Reculver. 
Scrobbesbyrig.    Shrewsbury. 
Snotingaham.     Nottingham* 
Streoneshalh.    Whitby. 
Sylesea.    Selsey. 
Tenet.    Thanet. 
Ubbanford.    Norham* 
Wzringwic.     Warwick. 
Wealas.    T^e  Welch. 
Wielea.     Wells. 
Wigraceaster.    Worcester. 
Wintanceaster.    Winchester. 
The  situation  of  Calcuith  is  unknown.    Perhaps  it  may  he 

Chelsey. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Cbri/Hamij  introduteJ  into  Briiain-^lbe  cmqatfii  of  the  Saxoai-^— 
thoT  eomve^i«n—c»adu8  of  tht  mi^iBiianti—cmlrovtrfiet  rt- 

At  the  commencement  ef  the  christian  eri,  Britain 
was  the  principal  seat  of  the  Druidtcal  superstition.  By 
vhomj  and  at  what  period,  the  natives  were  converted 
to  Christianity,  are  subje^  of  interesting  hut  doubtful 
injury  (1).  If  we  may  believe  the  tertimony  of  an  an- 
cient and  respe^ble  historian,  they  were  indebted  for 
this  inraluable  blessing,  to  the  zeal  of  some  among  the 

(1)  For  i6e  tJme,  we  ire  often  refeired  to  the  words  of  Oildas, 
(tempore,  ut  Kimus,  summo  Tiberii  CsehHi.  Gild,  de  excid. 
Brit.  edit.  Bertram,  p.  ^I)  but  a  diligent  perusal  will  shew  that  the 
writer  alhidet  to  the  firtt  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  the  Roman 
cmpite,  not  to  the  conrenioD  of  Britain. 


first  disciples  of  Christ  (2).  The  names  of  the  missiona- 
ries he  thought  proper  to  omit:,  but  the  omission, has 
been  amply  supplied  by  ^e  industry  of  more  modem 
writers.  With  the  aid  of  legends^  traditions,  and  con- 
jefhiresy  they  have  discovered  that  St  Peter  and  St  Paul^ 
St  Simon  and  St  James,  .severally  preached  in  Britain ; 
and  that  after  their  departure,  the  pious  undertaking  was 
continued  by  the  labours  of  Aristobulos,  and  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  (S).  To  notice  the  evidence  whic^i  ha$  been 
adduced  in  support  of  these  fables,  would  be  superfluous. 
In  an  age  of  less  discernment,  they  could  hardly  obtain 
credit :  in  the  present  they  may  be  deservedly  negleAed. 
If  it  be  true  .that,  at  this  early  period,  any  of  the 
Britons  embraced  the  doArine  of  the  gospel,  we  may 
safely  pronounce  their  number  to  have  been  inconsidera- 
ble, and  must  look  to  some  later  epocha  for  the  more 
general  difiiision  of  religious  knowledge.     By  the  native 

(2)  See  Eusebtus,  (Dem.  Evang.  I. i.e.  7.)  who  informs  us,  that 
the  apostles  not  only  preached  to  the  nations  on  the  continent*  but 
passed  the  ocean  and  visited  the  British  isles,  (Y«i^  r«r  tMutuv 
9n^Htf  tm  r«K  MsAv^rccf  B(ftT«yiJUK  vmo)  Tbeodoret  ap- 
pears to  assert  the  ^me,  though  his  words  may  admit  a  wider  in- 
terpretation. 0$  ^f  fifAtrtft  mXiUi  Hfi^f6f  TUi  ?*if*mi/i  «AA«  zmt 
B^iTTABivc — it^TUit  nt  rratvpvhrrtf  j^q  ^cwti  mnirurccf,  Theod. 
Tom.iv.  p.  610. 

(3)  The  original  testimonies  are  carefully  collected  by  Usher, 
(De  Brit.  Eccl.  primord.  p.  1 — 30.)  The  catholic  polemics  were 
anxious  to  prove  that  the  British  church  was  founded  by  St  Peter, 
(Parsons*  Three  conver.  voL  i.  p,  7.  foL  1688.  Broughton,  Eccles. 
hist.  p.  68.  Alford,  Annal.  Tom.  i.  p.  86,  S9,  49,)  and  the  pro- 
testant  objected  with  equal  zeal  the  rival  pretensions  of  St  Paul, 
(Godwin,  De  prim*  Brit,  conver.  p.  5.  Stillingfleet,  Orig.  Brit.  p. 
37.)  The  former  relied  on  the  treachennis  authority  of  Meta- 
phrastes :  the  latter  on  the  ambiguous  and  hyperbolical  expres* 
$ions  of  a  few  more  ancient  writers. 


irriters  we  are  referred  to  the  reign  of  Lucius,  a  Britisli 
prince,  who  is  conjeAured  to  have  been  the  third  in  de- 
scent from  CaraAacus,  and  to  have  inherited  a  portion  of 
the  authority,  which  Claudius  had  formerly  bestowed  up- 
on that  hero  (4).  ^Though  educated  in  the  errors  of  pa- 
ganism, he  had  imbibed,  according  to  their  account,  a  se- 
cret reverence  for  the  God  of  the  christians ;  and  was  at 
last  encouraged  by  the  fiivourable  ediA  of  the  emperor 
AoreEus,  to  solicit  the  spiritual  aid  of  Eleutherius  the 
Roman  pontiff  (5).  Two  clergymen,  Fugatius  and  Dami- 
anus,  were  commissioned  to  second  the  pious  wishes  of 
the  prince ;  their  zealous  exertions  were  rewarded  with 
the  most  rapid  success ;  and  the  honourable  title  of  apos- 
tles of  Britain  was  secured  to  them  by  the  gratitude  of 
likOT  disciples  (6). 

Of  the  subsequent  history  o^  the  British  church,  but 

(4)  He' was  the  great  grandson  of  Arviragusy  whose  identity 
with  Caiactacus  was  fomierly  suggested  hy  Alford,  (Tom.  i.  p. 
S5,)  and  has  since  been  ably  maintained  by  Dr  Milner,  (Hist,  of 
VTinch.  ^K>L  u  p.  89.)  The  objections  of  Cressy,  (Hl^t.  p.  28,} 
and  of  StiflBigfket,  (Orig.  p.  89,)  may  be  easily  repelled,  or  eluded. 

(5)  The  conversion,  and  even  the  existence  of  Lucius,  have 
been  questioned  by  the  scepticism  of  some  writers.  But  .that  the 
christian  faith  was  publicly  professed  in  Britain,  before  the  close  of 
tbe  second  century,  is  clear  from  incontestible  authority,  (Tert* 
coot.  Jud.  p.  189,  edit.  Rigalt.  Orig.  horn.  vi.  in  Luc.  horn.  vi.  in 
Ezech.)  and  that  Lucius  was  the  person  to  whom  their  ancestors 
owed  this  advantage,  is  the  general  assertion  of  the  British  writers. 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  their  evidence  should  be  refused,  till  it  be 
opposed  by  the  equal  testimony  of  other  historians. 

(S)  Nennius,  p.  108,  edit.  Bert.  Ang.  Sac.  vol.  ii.  p.  667.  Were 
not  the  Triads  a  very  questionable  authority,  a  dangerous  compe- 
titor might  be  produced  in  Bran,  the  supposed  grandfather  of  Ca- 
ractacus*    See  Triad  S5* 
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few  particulars  can  be  gleaned  from  the  works  of  the  an- 
cient writers.  The  first  event  which  claims  our  notice 
is  the  persecution  raised  against  the  christians  by  the  po- 
licy, or  the  superstition,  of  Diodesian.  He  had  commit- 
ted the  government  of  the  island  to  Constantius  i  and 
that  prince,  though  he  abhorred  the  cruel  policy  of  en- 
forcing perjury  and  dissimulation,  by  the  fear  of  torments, 
xiare4  not,  in  the  subordinate  station  of  Csesar,  to  refuse 
the  publication  of  the  imperial  edi£t,  or  to  prevent  the 
inferior  magistrates  from  indulging  their  private  hatred 
against  the  enemies  of  the  God8.N  If  the  British  church 
had  to  lament  on  this  occasion,  the  weakness  of  several 
among  her  children,  who  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  ter- 
ror, she  could  also  boafit  of  the  courage  of  many,  who 
braved  the  fury  of  their  adversaries,  and  grasped  with  joy 
the  crown  of  martyrdom.  At  their  head  our  ancestors 
were  accustomed  to  revere  the  saints,  Alban,  the  proto- 
martyr  of  Britain,  and  Julius  and  Aaron,  citizens  of  Gaer- 
leon  (7).  But  Constantius  was  not  long  the  silent  spec- 
tator of  cruelties  which  he  condemned :  within  two  years 
he  was  vested  with  the  imperial  purple ;  and,  from  that 
moment,  he  placed  the  christians  under  his  protection, 
and  returned  the  sword  of  persecution  into  its  scabbard 

(8). 

In  a  remote  comer  of  the  west,  the  Britons  had  scarce- 
ly heard  of  the  controversies,  which  agitated  the  oriental 
churches.  But  they  lent  a  more  willing  ear  to  the  doc- 
trines of  their  countryman  Pelagius  5  and  his  disdples, 
armed  with  syllogisms  and  distinctions  from  the  logic  of 


(7)  Gild.  p.  72,  73.    Bed.  hist.  1. 1,  c.  viL 

(8)  Euaeb.  vit.  Const.  1. 1,  c.  xvi.    For  the  date  of  this  pcrsecu- 
lion,  an.  S05,  sec  Smith,  (Bed.  hist,  appen.  p.  659^ 


5 
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f,  confounded  the  simplicity,  though  they  could 
not  pervert  the  faith  of  their  pastors.  The  rapid  pro-* 
gress  of  error  alarmed  the  zeal  of  the  orthodox  clergy ; 
and  the  Roman  pootiffy  or  the  bishops  of  Gaul,  or  per- 
haps both,  commissioned  St.Germanus  of  Auxerre,  and 
St  Lopusof  Trdyes,  to  support  the  decHning  cause  of  ca- 
tholicity (9).    They  met  the  disciples  of  Pelagius  in  the 

• 

synod  of  Verulam :  the  day  was  spent  in  unavailing  de« 
bate ;  in  the  evening  a  miracle  confirmed  the  arguments 
of  Germanus ;  and  his  opponents  declared  themselves 
proselytes  to  his  doArine.^  The  missionaries  returned  in 
triumph  to  their  dioceses ;  but  they  were  scarcely  de« 
parted,  when  the  exploded  opinions  were  i»*eachied  with 
renewed  aflivity,  and  the  bishop  of  Auxerre  was  com- 
pelled to  resume  his  apostolic  hmOicfas^  His  labours, 
however^  were  repaid  with  the  most  complete  success. 
The  partisans  of  error  disappeared  before  him ;  and  Fe- 
fagtamsm  was  eradicated  from  the  island  (10).  But  the 
satisfii£lion,  which  the  Britons  expressed  at  this  event, 
was  clouded  by  subsequent  misfortunes :  a  foreign  and 
more  formidaUe  enemy  arose;  and,  after  a  long  and 
doobtful  struggle,  the  religion,  with  the  government  of 
the  iiatives,  sunk  beneath  the  persevering  efforts  of  the 
Saxons. 

The  Saxons,  in  the  commencement  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, wer^  a  small  and  contemptible  tribe  on  the  neck  of 

(9)  An.  429.  From  whom  Germanus  received  his  mission,  is 
an  usumportant  question,  which  has  been  warmly  but  fruitlessly 
discussed.  By  Constantius  (Vit  Germ.  1.  1,  c.  xix.)  it  is  ascribed 
to  the  Gallic  prelates ;  by  Prosper  (Chrop.  ad.  an.  4S9|  lib.  adv» 
cdht.  c.  zli.)  to  Pope  Criestine. 

(10)  VstGer.l.  ii,  c.  L 
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the  Cimbrian  Chersonesus  (11) :  in  the  fburth,  they  h^d 
swelled  into  a  jpopulous  and  mighty  nation^  whose  terri- 
tories progressively  reached  the  Elbe',  the  Weser»  the 
Ems,  and  the  Rhine  (12).  Their  favourite,  occupation 
was  piracy.  A  body  of  Franks,  stationed  by  the  empe* 
ror  Frobus  on  the  coast  of  Fontus,  had  seized  a  Roman 
fleet,  and  steering  unmolested  through  the  Bosphorus 
and  the  Mediterranean  sea,  had  reached  in  safety  the 
shores  of  Batavia.  Their  successful  temerity  awakened 
the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  neighbouring  nations ;  who^ 
though  they  were  ignorant  of  the  art' of  navigation^ 
though  they  possessed  neither  the  patience  nor  the  skill 
to  imitate  the  constru&idii  of  the  Roman  vessels,  boldly 
determined  to  try  their  fortune  on  the  ocean.  In  light 
and  narrow  skifis,  the  intr^id  bai4)arius  xrommtkted 
themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves  (IS) ; 
the  commerce  of  the  provincials  rewarded  their  audacity, 
and  increased  their  numbers ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  every 
storm,  the  Saxon  squadrons  issued  from  their  pctrts, 
swept  the  neighbouring  seas,  and  pt^jiged  with  impunity 
the  unsuspecting  coasts  of  Gaul  and  Britain*  When. the 
emperor  Honorius  recalled  the  legionsi  from  the  defence 
of  the  island,  the  natives,  who  had  often  experienced  the 
desperate  valour  of  the  Saxons,  solicited  their  assistance 

(11)  £9-1  rw  uvx^f»  tk;  Kj/mC^imk  X^ff**'!^*     -Ptol.iii.qiiar. 

Europ.  tab.  That  Ptolemy  wrote  before  the  middle  of  the  second 
oenturyy  appears  firom  the  latest  of  his  observations,  which  were 
made  in  the  year  139,  (Encyd.  method.  Physique,  Tom.  i.  p.  305.) 

(IS)  Anun.  Marcel.  I.  37.    Bthelwerd.  1. 1,  f.  474,  edit  SfvUe. 

(13)  Ctti  pdle  saltim  stilcare  Britannum 

LuduB,  ^  auuto  glaucum  mare  findere  lembo« 

SU.  Jpol,  carm.  7,  adk  ^nnt* 


against  their  ancteat  '^leoues  the  PiAs  and  the  Scots. 
Hengists  with  a  small  baad  of  merceiiaries,  accepted  the 
pn>pos»l(14):  bat  the  perfidious  barbarian  turned  the 
svord  against  his  exn{Hoyers»  and  the  possession  of  Kent 
was  the  fruit  of  his  treachery.  The  fortune*  of  HengLst 
sdffinlated  the  ambition  of  other  chieftains.  Shoals  of 
new  adventurers  annually  sought  the  shores  of  Britain  $ 
and  the  natives,  though  they  defended  themselves  with 
a  courage  worthy  of  ataore  prosperous  issuet  were  gra- 
daaHy  compelled  to.  retire  to  the  steep  and  lofty  moun- 
tuns  which  cover  the  western  coast* 

By  thb  memorable  revolntion»  the  fairer  portion  of 
the  idandy  fiom  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  British  chan^ 
nei,  was  tmequaily  divided  among  eight  independent 
chieftains  (15^  The  other  barbarous  tribes,  that  dis- 
membered the  Roman  empire,  exercised  the  right  of 
liAosy  with  some  degree  of  moderation ;  and,  by  incor- 
povaling  the  natives  with  themselves,  insensibly  learned 
to  imitate  their  manners,  and  to  adopt  their  worship. 
But  the  natural  ferocity  of  the  Saxons  had  been  sharpen- 
ed by  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Britons.  They  spared 
neither  the  lives  nor  the  habitations  of  their  enemies ; 
submission  was  seldom  able  to  disarm  their  fury ;  and 
the  churches,  towns,  and  villages,  all  the  works  of  art, 
and  all  the  remains  of  Roman  grandeur,  were  devoured 
by  the  flames  (16)«     But  while  they  thus  indulged  their 

(14)  Ann,  449. 
« 

(15)  Anxious  for  thehoooar  of  his  countrymen,  Goodall  at- 
tempts to  prove,  that  the  conquests  of  the  Saxons  were  bounds 
by  the  river  Tweed.  See  his  introduction  to  Scottish  history 
prefixed  to  Fordun's  Scotichronicon,  (Edin,  1759,  p.  40.) 

(16)  Confovebatur  de  mari  usque  ad  mare  ignis,  orientali  sacri- 
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resentmenty  they  dried  «p  the  more  obvious  sources  of 
civil  and  religions  unprovement*'  With  the  race  of 'the 
ancient  inhabitants  disappeared  the  refinements  of  socie- 
ty, and  the  knowledge  of- the  gospel :  to  the  worship  of 
the  true  God  succeeded  the  inqnire  rites  of  Woden ; 
and  the  ignorance  and  barbaFism-  of  the  nortji  of  Ger- 
many, were  transplanted  into  the  most  flourishing  pro- 
vinces of  Britain* 

It  was  once  the  boastj  or  the>consolation  of  the  Greeks^ 
thaty  if  they  had  been  subdued  by  the  superior  fortune 
of  Rome,  Rome  in  her  turn  had  yielded  to  them  the  emi*' 
pire  of  learning  and  the  arts  (17).  The  history  pf  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries  presents  an  almost  similar  revo- 
Itition*  llie  fierce  valour  of  the  northern  barbarians  an- 
riihilated  the  temporal  power  of  Rome ;  asd  the  religion 
of  Rome  triumphed  over  the*  Gods  of  the  barbarians. 
Scarcely  had  the  Saxons  obtained  the  undisputed  posses» 
*  sions  of  their  conquests,  when  a  private  monk  conceived 
the  boldj  but  benevolent  design,  of  reducing  these  savage 
warriors  under  the  obedience  of  the  go^L  Gregory, 
on  whom  the.  veneration  of  posterity  has  bestowed  the 
epithet  of  tie  %rna^  had  lately  resigned  the  dignity  of  Ro- 
man prefedl^  and  buried  in  the  obscurity  of  the  cloister 

legorum  manu  exaggeratus,  et  finitimas  quasque  civitates  agros* 
que  populans,  qui  non  quievit  accensus,  donee  cunctam  pene  ex- 
urens  insulx  superficiem  rubra  occidentalem  trucique  oceanumv 
lingua  delamberet*  Gfld.  p.  85.  Gildas  was  an  enemy  and  a 
Briton*  He  may  have  exaggerated  the  cruelties  of  the  invaders ;. 
but  the  substance  of  his  narrative  is  corroborated  by  the^Saxoa 
chronicle,  (p.  15,)  and  by  the  subsequent  tenor  of  the  SaxoA 
history. 

(17)  Graecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit,  et  artes 

Intulit  agresti  Latio.  Ho  a*. 
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aQ  hb  pro6pe£b  of  worldly  greatness.  While  he  remain-- 
ed  io  this  hmnfale  station,  he  chanced  to  pass  through  the 
pobUc  market  at  the  moment  in  which  some  Saxon  slaves 
woe  exposed  to  sale.  Their  beauty  caught  the  eye  of  the. 
fervent  monk  ;  and  he  exclaimed  with  a  pious  zeal,  that 
bnns  so  fair  ought  no  longer  to  be  excluded  ixom  the  in^ 
heritance  of  Christ.  Impressed  with  this  idea,  he  re- 
paired to  the  pontiff,  and  extorted  from  him  a  reloAant 
permission  to  qint  his  monastery,  and  announce  the  gos- 
pd  to  the  barbarous  conquerors  of  Britain.  But  the 
people  of  Rome  were  unwifiing  to  be  deprived  of  a  man 
whose  virtues  they  adored.  Their  clamours  retarded  hb 
departure;  and  his  subsequent  elevation  to  the  papal 
throne  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  design  (1&). 

Gregory,  hoprever,  9till  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  Britain^ 
The  absence  of  his  personal  exertions  he  could  easily 
supply  by  those  of  other  missionaries;  and  from  his 
high  station  in  the  church,  he  might  direA  their  opera* 
tioDs,  and  second  their  endeavours.  The  patrimony  of 
Sfe  Peter  in  Gaul,  was  at  this  period  administered  by  the 
presbyter  Candidus.  To  him  he  gave  an  extraordinary 
coQimission  to  purchase  a  competent  number  of  Saxon 
abves  under  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  to  send  them  with 
sure  guides  to  Rome,  where  they  might  be  educated  un« 
der  his  eye,  and  at  his  expense  (19).    It  was  his  intention 

(is)  Bede  1.  ii.  p.  78.  I  see  no  reason  to  dispute  the  truth  of 
this  anecdote,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  mentioned  by  foreign 
writers.  Bede  assettSy  that  he  received  it "  traditione  majorum  ;'* 
and  no  nation  could  b€f  more  interested  than  the  Saxons  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  the  accident  which  led  to  their  conversion. 
See  also  the  Saxon  homily  in  nat.  St  Greg.  p.  11,  is,  edit,  filstobt 

(19)  Greg.  cp.  1.  V.  ep.  lo. 
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to  raise  tlieniy  at  a  convenient  tvie^  to  the  prioothoody 
atfd  to  employ  them  in  the  convenion  of  their  country* 
men.  But  thieir  progress  was  slow  %  and  his  zeal  was 
impatient.  After  a  diort  interral  he  resolved  to  try  the 
courage  of  his  m^v!^  ignovant  as  tiiey  were  of  the  la&-» 
guage  -  and  manners  of  the  harbarians*  Having  sele£bed 
the  most  learned  and  virtuous  of  the  community^  he  eac^ 
plained  to  them  hia  views,  elevated.their  hopes  with  the 
prospeft  of  eternal,  jrewards,  andcoofinned  their  consent 
with  his  apostolical  bencdifiion..  Animated  by  the  ex« 
hortation  of  the  pontiff,  the  missioiiaiies  traversed  with 
speed  the  north  of  Italy,  and  arrived  at  the  £oct  of  die 
GaUiciAlps:  but  the  enthnnasm  which  tbey  had  imbibed 
in  Rome,  insensibly  evaporated: daring,  their  journey; 
andj  from  the  neighbourhood  of  lierins^  they  dispatched 
Augustine,  their  superior,  to  Gregory,  to  ezfriain  their 
reasons  for  declining  so  impromising  and  so  dangerous 
an  enterprise*  But  the  pontiff  was  inflexible.  He  ex<* 
horted,  conjured,  commanded  them  to  proceed  \  he  so« 
licited  in  their  £ivour  the  prote^Etion'of  the  princes  and 
prelates  of  the  Franks^  he  begged  of  the  Gallic  clergy 
to  depute  some  of  thenr  body  to  be  their  interpreters  and 
associates;  and  at  last,  afiera  long  and  tedious  suspense, 
received  the  welcome  news,  dnt  they  had  landed  in  safe- 
ty on  the  isle  of  Thanet.  It  was  the  year  five  hundred 
and  ninety-seven. 

Of  the  Saxon  kingdoms,  that  of  Kent  was  the  most 
ancient,  and  the  best  disposed  to  receive  the  truths  of 
the  gospel.  The  immediate  descendants  of  Hengist 
seem  not  to  have  inherited  the  martial  virtues  of  that 
conqueror,  but  by  cultivating  the  arts  of  p^ace,  they  had 
eadeavoured  to  excite  a  spirit  of  improvement  amoog 
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tl»ir  soi^eds.  The  example  of>  their  neiglxboars  the 
Frankst  who  had  embraced  the  christian  £utfa,  taught 
them  to  view  with  less  pardaUtj  the  woi^p  jof  their  an*' 
cettors;  and  from  the  prosperity  of  that  apostate  people 
they  ought  ii^er,  that  vifbory  was  hotexcIusiTely  at- 
tachcdto  the  votaries  of  Woden^  Berdio,  4kaghter  to 
Charifaert  Idngof  Paris»  was  married  to  their,  sovereign  2 
die  prafiised  the  rkes  of.  the  gospel  in  theheart^of  their 
flKtropola ;  and  the^  saintly  deportment  of  Liudhatd^ 
the  prdate  who  attended  'her,  refleded  a*  lustre  on  the 
feith  which  lie  professed*  Frobithe  epistles  of  St  Gre- 
gory is  aj^ars,  that  these  and  similar  causes  iiad  awaken- 
ed a  desire  of  religious  'knowledge  among  thejnhabitanti 
of  Ken^  and  that.appUostiocir.lbr  instruAion  bad  been, 
made  to  the.  prelates  of  the  Franfu^^iwhose' apathy  and 
kidolence  are  lashed.bythe  severe  but  merited  -animad- 
versions  of  the  pontiff  (20). 

It  was  at  this  favourable  pieriod  that  Aagustine  reached 
the  isle  of  Thanet,.  and  dispatcfaed|a  messengert04nlbrm 
the  Saxon  kingy  that  he  was  thrived  £rom  a  distant  conn* 
try,  to  open  to  him  and  his  stdijedstbe  gatesof  eternal 
happiness*  PirofaaUy  the  moid  of*  Etbelbert  had  heen 
prepared  by  the  diligence  of  his  queen.  He  consented 
to  hear  the.fermgn  priests :  bat  ;f earful  ct  thesecret  in- 
§oence  of  magic,  determined  to  give  "them  audience  in 
the  open  air.  Elated  with  this  faint  gleam  of  success, 
the  missionaries  approached  the  appointed  place  in  the 
slow  and  solemn  pomp  of  a  religious  procession  :  before 
them  was  borne  a  silver  cross,  and  a  portrait  of  Christ ; 
and  the  air  resounded  with  the  anthems  which  they 

(SO)  Bed.  Iiist.  1.  i.  p.  61  .Malm,  de  reg.  1.  i.  c.  i.  f.  4,  edit*  Savile. 
Greg.  cp.  1.  V.  ep.  58,  59. 
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chauntedy  in  alternate  choiss,  pra^g  for  the  con^errioir 
of  the  pagans.  Ethelbert  listened  with  attention  to  the 
dbcourse  of  Augustine :  his  answer  was  reser^d  but  hu;- 
mane»  Though  he  expressed  no  inclination  ta  abandon 
the  worship  of  his  £ore£itherS|  he  acknowledged  that 
ihe  offers  of  the  missionary  were  plausible^  and  praised 
the  charttyi  wUch  had  prompted  strangers  to  undertake 
so  perilous  a  journey*  for  the  advantage  of  an  unknown 
people*  He  concluded  with  an  assurance  of  his  protection 
as  long  as  they  chose  to  remain  in  his  dominions  (21). 

Without  the  walls  of  Canterbury*  the  queen  had  dis« 
covered  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  church*  built  by  the  Bri* 
tons  in  honour  of  Sfr  Martin.  By  her  orders  it  had  been 
repaired*  and  given  to  the  bkhop  Liudhard :  it  was  now 
transferred  to  the  use  of  the  missionariies*  whose  efforts 
she  seconded  i^th  all  her  influence.  The  patronage  of 
the  sovereign  ensured  the  respeA  of  the  subjefts ;  and 
curiosity  led  numbers  to  view  the  public  service*  and 
learn  the  religious  tenets  of  the  strangers.  They  ad- 
mired the  solenmity  of  their  worship ;  die  pure  and  sub- 
lime morality  of  their  do£fanne ;  their  zeal*  their  austeri- 
ty* and  their  virtue.  Insensibly  the  prejudices  of  the 
idolaters  wore  away  i  and  the  priests  of  Woden  began  to 
lament  the  selitude  of  their  altars.  Ethelbert*  who  at 
first  maintuned  st  decent  reserve*  ventured  to  profess 

(SI)  ^3ed.  L  i.  p.  61.  Horn.  Sax.  in  nat.  St  Greg.  p.  S3^-d4; 
Gosceline  pretends  to  giye  us  the  yery  speech  o£  Augustine ;  but 
it  was  probably  composed  for  him  by  that  writer*  (Ang.  Sac. 
Tom.  ii.  p.  59.)  From  the  Saxon  homily  we  learn,  that  on  thia. 
and  similar  occasionsy  the  French  clergymen  served  a^  interpreters. 
Kn'o  he  ]>uj\h  psejia  pealprot)a  mufl  tJam  cynrnjc  -j  hiy 
leot)e  Tjovey  pojvt)  bQbot)e.  p.  33. 
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hkoieif  a  christian ;  and  so  powerful  was  lus  example, 
that  ten  thoasand  Saxons  followed  their  prince  to  the 
waters  of  baptbm  (22)« 

From  the  natural  ferocity  of  the  Saxon  charaAer,  there 
was  reason  to  fear  that  the  ro]^  convert,  in  the  fervour 
of  proselytismi  might  employ  the  flames  of  persecution  to 
accelerate  the  progress  of  chxistianity.  But  his  teachers 
were  aduated  by  motives  more  congenial  to  the  mild  spi- 
rit of  the  gospel :  and  witha  moderation  which  is  not  al- 
ways the  associate  of  zeal,  sedulously  inculcated  that  the 
worship  of  man,  to  be  grateful  to  the  Deity,  most  be  the 
spontaneous  di^te  of  the  heart ;  and  that  the  obstinacy 
of  the  idolater  was  to  be  overcome,  not  by  the  sword  of 
the  ma^strate,  but  by  the  labours  of  the  missionary  (28). 
These  lessons  they  had  imbibed  from  the  mouth  of  the 
pontiff;  and  they  were  frequently  inculcated  in  his  let- 
ters. In  obedience  to  his  instruAions,  the  weakness  and 
prejudices  of  the  converts  were  respefted ;  the  deserted 
temples  of  Woden  were  converted  into  christian  churches; 
and  the  national  customs  gradually  adapted  to  the  oflices 
of  religion.  Hitherto  the  Saxons  had  been  accustomed 
to  enliven  the  solemnity  of  their  worship  by  the  n^erri- 
ment  of  the  table.  The  victims  which  had  bled  on  the 
altars  of  the  Gods,  furnished  the  principal  materials  of 
the  feast;  and  the  praises  of  their  warriors  were  nungled 
with  the  hymns  chaunted  in  honour  of  the  Divinity. 

(M)  Bedc  1.  i.  c.  26.  The  joy  of  the  pontiff  prompted  him  to 
impart  his  success  to  Eulogius,  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  In 
solemnitate  Oominicae  nativitatis  plus  quam  decern  millia  Angli 
ab  eodem  nunciati  sunt  fratre  et  co-episcopo  nostro  baptisati. 
^p.  Greg.  L  YiL  ep.  so.    Smith's  Bed.  app.  viii.) 

(23)  Bed.  la.  c.  26.    Hom.  Sax.  in  nat.  St  Oreg.  p.  S6.    ' 
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Totally  to* hsve  aboli^d  diis  pra£Hce,  might  have  alien* 
:tted  their  miacb  from  a  religion^  which  forbade  the  most 
favourite  of  their  amusements.  By  the  direAion  of  Grego- 
ry,  similar  entertainments  were  permitted  on  the  festivals 
of  the  christian  martyrs ;  tents  were  ereded  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  church  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  service  was  con- 
elilded,  the  converts  were  exhorted  to  indulge  with  so- 
briety in  their  accustomed  gratificationsi  and  return  their 
thanks  to  that  Being,  who  diowen  down  hb  blessings  on 
the  htmian  race  (24), 

«  From  Kent  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  was  speedily 
transmitted  to  the  neighbouring  and  dependent  kingdom 
of  Essex.  Saber£t,  the  reigning  prince,  received  with  re- 
speA  the  Abbot  Mellitus,  and  invited  him  to  reside  in  his 
metropdis  {26).  But  the  prosped  of  the  missionary 
closed  Willi  the  death  of  his  patron*  The  three  sons  of 
Saberft,  who  were  still  attached  to  the  worship  of  their 
ancestors,  bnr^ng  into  the  church  during  the  time  of 
sacrifice,  demanded  a  portion  of  the  consecrated  bread> 
which  Mellltus  was  distributing  to  the  people  (26).  The 
bishop  (he  had  been  lately  invested  with  the  episcopal 
dignity),  dared  to  refuse ;  and  banishment  was  the  con-^ 
sequence  of  his  refusal*      He  joined  his  brethren  in 

(^4)  For  this  condescension,  which  was  copied  firdm  the  prac- 
tice of  the  £rBt  cfaristiao  nuaiionaries,  (Moth*  hist.  ecel.  sacc.  ii.  p. 
2,  c.  iv.  noL)  the  pofttifF  has  been  chastised  by  the  puritanical  zeal 
of  Dr  Henry,  (vol.  iii.  p.  194.)  He  asserts,  that  it  introduced  the 
grossest  comxptions  into  the  christian  worship.  But  to  accuse, 
is  easier  than  to  prove :  and  Henry  has  prudently  foi^gotten  to  sp^- 
cify  the  nature  of  these  conruptions. 

(25)  An.  604. 
(20)  Bed.  1.  iL  c.  5. 
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Kent :  bat  they  were  krvolved  in  equal  diflSculties*  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Bertha,  Ethelbert  had  married  a  second 
wife.  His  son  EadbaM  was  captivated  widi  her  youth 
and  beauty }  atlu^  ^accession  to  the^iurone  he  took  her  to 
his  bed  •^  and  vdien  the  onssionaries  ventured  to  remon- 
scrate,  abandoned  a  religion  which  forbade  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  pasnon.  Disheartened  by  so  many  misfer- 
tmiesy  Mdiita%  with.  Justus  of  Rochester,  retired  into 
GanI  (^).  lanrentius,  the-  successor  of  St  Augustinci 
had  determined  rto*foUow  their  example;  but  spent  the 
Dig^t  before  his:sntended  departure  in  the  church  of  St 
Fefcer.  At  break  of  day  he  repaired  to  the  palace ;  dis- 
coivmd.ta  the  king  the.marks  of  stripes  on  his  shoulders  $ 
and  assured  bam,  .that  they  had  been  infli&ed  by  the 
hands  of  the  opostle»  as  t|ie  reward  of  his  cowardice. 
Eadbald  was  astonished  and  ccmfbtmded.  He  expressed 
Ins  wiffingnesstO'  remove  the  causes  of  discontent  i  dis- 
mmed  his  lacher^s  widow  from  his  bed ;  and  recalled  the 
Ibgitive  bishops*  His  subsequeqt  conduct  proved  the 
sincerity  of  his  conversion :  and  Christianity^  supported 
by  his  influence,  soon  assumed  an  aseendamcy  which  it 
ever  after  mainfeadned  (38). 

From  the  40uth,  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  passed  to 
the  most  northern' of  the  Saxon  nations.  Edwin,  the 
powerful  king  of  Northumbrian  had  asked  and  obtained 
the  hand  of  Edilberga,  the  daughter  of  Ethelbert:  but 
the  zeal  of  her  brother  had  stipulated  that  she  should  en- 
joy the  frpe  exercise  of  her  religion,  and  had  extorted 
from  thwunpatient  suitor  a  promise, .  that  he  would  im- 

« 

(27)  Ann.  625.    Both  Justus  and  Mellitus  became  afterwards 
archbi&nops  of  Canterbury. 

(2S)  Id.  1.  ii.  c.  6. 
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partially  examine  the  credibility  of  the  christian  faith* 
^ith  these  conditions  Edwin  complied*  and  alternately 
considted  the  Saxon  priests  and  Paulinus*  a  bishop  who 
had  accompanied  the  qaeen.    Though  the  arguments  of 
the  missionary  were  enforced  by  the  entreaties  of  Edil- 
berga,  the  king  was  slow  to  resolve  j  and  two  jr^ars  were 
spent  in  anxious  deliberation.    At  length*  attended  by 
Paulinus*  he  entered  the  great  council  of  the  nation  $  re- 
quested the  advice  of  his  faithful  Witan ;  and.  exposed 
the  reasons  whidi  induced  him  to  prefer  the  christian 
to  the  pagan  worship  (29).    Coiffi>  the  high  priest  of 
Northumbrian  was  the  first  to  reply*    It  might  have  been 
expeAed*  that  prejudice  and  interest  would  have  armed 
him  with  arguments  agadnst  the  adoption  of  a  fereign 
creed :  but  his  attachment  to  paganism  had  been  weaken- 
ed by  repeated  disappointments,  and  he  had  learnt  to  des- 
pise the  GodS|  who  had  neglected  to  reward  his  services. 
That  die  religion  which  he  had  hitherto  taught,  was  use« 
lesS)  he  attempted  to  prove  firom  his  own  misfortunes ; 
and  avowed  his  resolution  to  listen  to  the  reasons,  and 
examine  the  do£h*in^  of  Paulinus.    He  was  followed  by 
an  aged  thane,  whose  discourse  offers  an  interesting  j^c- 
ture  of  the  simfdicity  of  the  age*    **  Whoi,"  said  he, 
^*  O  king,  you  and  your  ministers  are  seated  at  table  in 
'<  the  depth  of  winter,  and  the  chearfol  fire  blazes  on 
«  the  hearth  in  the  middle  of  the  hall^  a  sparrow,  per- 
<<  haps,  chased  by  the  wind  and  snow,  enters  at  one  door 
<<  of  the  apartment,  and  escapes  by  the  other.    During 
^  the  moment  of  its  passage,  it  enjoys  the  warmth ; 
<<  when  it  is  once  departed,  it  is  seen  no  more.    Such  is 
V  the  nature  of  man.    During  a  few  years  his  exist- 

(S9)  An.  697. 
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*'  ence  is  visible :  but  what  haa  preceded,  or  what  witt 
*<  foUow  it,  is  concealed  from  the  view  of  mortals.^  If 
«  the  new  religion  offer  any  information  on  these  im- 
^  portant  subjeAs,  it'must  be  worthy  of  our  attention" 
(SO).  To  these  reasons  the  other  members  assented. 
Paiilin|us  was  desired  to  explain  the  principal  articles  of 
the  christian  iaitb ;  and  the  king  expre^ed  his  determi* 
mtioB  to  embrace  the  dofhine  of  the  missionary.  When 
it  was  asked,  who  would  dare  to  profime  the  altars  of 
Wodeuy  CoifB  accepted  the  dangerous  office.  Laying 
adde  the  emblems  of  the  priestly  dignity,  he  assumed 
the  dress  of  a  warrior :  and  despising  the  prohibitions  of 
the  Saxon  superstition,  mounted  the  favourite  charger  of 
Edwin*  By  those  who  were  ignorant  of  his  motives. 
Us  coiidu£l  was  attributed  to  a  temporary  insanity.  But 
he  disregarded  their  clamours^  proceeded  to  the  nearest 
temple,  and  bidding  defiance  to  the  Gods  of  his  fathers,. 
hurled  his  spear  into  the  sacred  edifice.  It  stuck  in  the 
opposite  wall  (31) }-  and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  trembling 
speOators,  the  heavens  were  silent,  and  the  sacrilege  was 
unpunifthed.  Insensibly  they  recovered  from  their  fears, 
and,  encouraged  by  the  exhortations  of  Coiffi,  burnt  to 
the  ground  the  temple  and  the  surrounding  groves  (32). 

(so)  Bed.LiLc.  id. 

(31)  Hiis  circumstance  irnot  to  be*  found  in  the  latin  copies  of 
Bede ;  but  it  has  been  preserved  by  king  Alfred  in  his  version. 
Da  f^ear  he  mit>  htp  f pejie  ^  }av  p ricot)e  pcpre  on  Vam 
heaji^^e.     Bed.  hist.  Sax.  p.  jl7* 

(sf )  Akuitt  baa  celebrated  the  fame  of  Coiffi  in  his  poem  on 
t)ie  church  of  York : 

O  nimium  tanti  felix  audacia  facti !  • 

Polluit  ante  alios  quas  ipse  sacrayerat  ai^s. 

«  V*  186. 
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From  so  favourable  a  beginning,  the  missbnary  might 
have  ventured  to  prediA  the  entire  conversion  of  the  na- 
tion :  but  he  could  not  calculate  the  numerous  chances 
of  war ;  and  all  the  fruits  of  bis  labours  were  speedily 
blamed  hf  the  immature  death  of  the  king.  Edwin  was 
slain  as  he  bravely  fought  against  Fenda  king  of  ^ercia, 
and  C^ed walla  king  of  the  Britons.  During  more  than 
twelve  ftx)nthS|  the  vi£^oi^  pillaged  the  kingdom  ct  Nor* 
tfaumbria  without  opposition ;  Edilberga,  her  children, 
and  iPauUflus,  teere  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Kent ; 
and  the  converts,  deprived  of  instruction,  easily  relapsed 
into  fhdlr  former  idolatry. 

The  history  of  the  Saxon  kin^ms  is  marked  with 
the  most  rapid  vicissitudes  of  fortune.    Oswald  and  Ean- 
frid  were  the  sons  of  AdeHrid  the  predecessor  of  Edwin. 
In  the  mountains  of  Scotland  they  had  concealed  them- 
selves from  the  jealousy  of  that  prince  ^  and  had  spent 
the  time  of  their  exile  in  learning  from  the  monkd  of 
Hii,  the  principles  of  the'  gospel.    Alter  the  vidory  of 
the  confederate  kings,  they  returned  to  Northumbria. 
Eanfrid  was  treacherously  slain  in  a  parley  with  Csedwal- 
la :  Oswald  determined  to  avei^ge  the  calaniities  of  his 
family  and  country.    With  a  small,  but  resolute  band 
of  followers,  he  sought  the  army  of  the  enemy,  and  dis- 
covered it  negligently  encamped  iti  the  neighourhood  of 
Hexham.     A  cross  of  wood  was  hastily  ereAed  by  his 
order,  and  the  Saxons  prostrate  before  it,  eamesly  im- 
plored the   protection  of  the  God  of  the  christians. 
From  prayer  they  rose  to  battle,  and  to  vi£h>ry.    Casd- 
walla  was  slain';  his  army  was  dispersed  ;  and  the  con- 
queror ascended  without  a  rival  the  throne  of  his  ancesr 
tors  (33).     As  he  piously  attributed  his  success  to  the 

(fif))  Bed.  1.  ill.  c.  1—2.    Aniii  635. 
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bvour  of  heaven,  he  immediatdy  bent  his  attention  to 
the  concerns  of  religion,  and  solicited  a  supply  of  mis* 
sion^ries  from  his  former  instruflora.  Gorman  was  sent, 
a  monk  of  a  severe  and  mipliant  disposition )  who,  dis* 
gusted  with  tbe  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  Saxons, 
speedily  returned  in  despair  to  his  monastery.  As  he 
described  to  the  confraternity  the  difficulty  and  dangers 
of  the  mission,  ^  brother,"  exclaimed  a  voice,  ^  the  fault 
*<  is  yours.  You  exacted  from  the  barbarians  more  than 
^  Amr  weakness  could  bear.  Ton  should  have  first 
*'  stooped  to  their  ignorance,  and  then  have  raised  their 
«  niinds  to  the  sublime  maxims  of  the  gospel.^  This 
semiUe  rebuke  turned  every  eye  upon  the  speaker,  a 
private  monk  of  the  name  of  Aidan :  he  was  seleAed  to 
1^  the  ^lostle  of  the  Northumbrians.;  and  the  issue  of 
Us  labours  justified  the  vrisdom  of  the  chmce.  As  soon 
as  he  had  received  the  episcopal  ordination,  he  repaired 
to  the  court  of  Oswald.  Hb  arrival  was  a  subjeA  of  ge- 
neral exultation ;  and  the  king  condescended  to  explain 
in  Saxon  the  instructions  which  the  missionary  delivered 
b  hb  native  language.  But  the  success  of  Aidan  was 
owing  no  less  to  his  virtues  than  to  hb  preaching'.  The 
severe  austerity  of  his  life,  his  profound  contempt  of 
riches,  and  his  unwearied  application  to  the  duties  of  his 
profession,  won  the  esteem,  while  his  arguments  con* 
vinced  the  understanding  of  his  hearers.  Each  day  the 
number  of  proselytes  encreased ;  and,  within  a  few  years, 
die  church  of  Northumbria  vras  fixed  on  a  solid  and  per- 
manent foundation  (3i.) 
The  East- Angles  were  indebted  for  their  conversion  to 

(34)  Bed.  I  ill.  c.  s— 5. 
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the  zealous  labours  of  FeliXi  a  Burgundian  prelate.  lit 
the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century^  their  monarch 
Redwald  had  invited  to  his  court  the  disciples  of  St  Au- 
gufitine,  and  received  from  them  the  sacrament  of  baptism. 
Yet  he  abjured  not  the  worship  of  his  country  $  and  the 
same  temple  was  san£tified^  by  the  celebration  of  the 
christian  sacrifice^  and  polluted  by  the  immolation  of  vic- 
tims to  the  Gods  of  paganism  (35).  His  son  Eoiywald 
was  more  sincere  in  his  belief:  but  the  merit  of  firmly 
establishing  the  christian  worship  wa^^  by  his  death, 
transferred  to  his  successor  Sigebert*  who>  during  a  long 
exile  in  .Gaul,  had  imbibed  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
gospel  a  profound  veneration  for  the  monastic  institute. 
No  sooner  had  he  ascended  the  throne,  than  Felix,  com- 
missioned by  Honorius  of  Canterbury,  requested  permis- 
sion to  instruA  his  subjedte.  He  was  received  with  wel- 
come, and  fixed  his  residence  at  Dunwich,  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  (S6).  By  the  united  effi)rta  of  the  king 
and  the  missionary,  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  was 
rapidly. diffiised  ;  and|  the.  better  to  eradicate  ignorance 
and  idolatry  fron^  the  higher  classes  of  the  people,  a  pub- 
lic school  was  instituted  after  the  model  of  that  at  Canter- 
bury  (37).    Having  shared  for  a  time  the  cares  and 

(35)  Bed.  1.  ii.  c.  15.    Hume  (hist.  p.  31!.    Miliar^  4«,  1762.) 

_        *  _ 

Inadvertently  ascribes  the  apostacy  of  Redwald  to  his  aoirEorp- 
wald. 

(36)  Anno  631. 

(37)  The  situation  and  design  of  this  school  have  been  thd  sub- 
ject  of  much  controversy  between  the  champions  of  the  two  uni* 
versifies.  The  origin  of  Cambridge  was  formerly  derived  by  4t8 
partisans  from  Canlabery  a  Spanish  prince  who  was  supposed  to 
have  landed  in  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Gurguntius,  about  400  years 
before  the  Christian  arra  (see  Caius  De  Ant,  Cant.  p.  20--«o) :  an«l 


^lendour  of  royalty  witli  Egeric  z  near  relatiotij  Sigebert 
retired  to  a  soonadtery  to  pcepare  himself  for  death. 
But  hisxepose  was  disturbed  by  the  invasion  of  a  foreign 
eoemy.  A  formidable  body  of  Mercians  hsrd  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  the  country ;  the  mbfortunes  of  the 
campaign  were  ascribed  to  the  want  of  conduft  or  of  va- 
loar  in  Egeric  \  and  the  East-Angles  clamourously  de- 
xnanded  the  aged  monarchy  who  had  so  often  led  them  to 
TiAory.  With  relu£bmce  he  left  his  cell  to  mix  in  the 
tumult  and  dangers  of  the  field.  On  the  day  of  battle^ 
when  arms  were  offered  him,  he  refused  them  as  repug- 
nant to  the  monastic  profession,  and  with  a  wand  direded 
the  operations  of  the  army.  But  the  fortune  of  the  Mer- 
cians prevailed :  both  the  kings  were  slain  \  ^  and  the 
country  was  abandoned  to  the  ravages  of  the  copquerors. 
Tet,  irnder  the  pressure  of  this  calamity,  the  converts 


the  Oaoniansy  not  to  yield  to  their  opponents^  claimed  for  their 
first  professorBy  the  philosophers  whom  Brutus  had  brought  with 
him  more  than  a  thousand  years  before  that  period,  (Asaertio 
Anttq.  Oxon.  p.  1.  London  1 568.).  Antiquity  so  remote,  was  too 
fidicnkNisto  obtain  credit:  both  contracted  their  pretensiona; 
and  Sigebert  was  selected  for  the  founder  of  Cambridge,  Alfred 
the  great  for  that  df  Oxford.  The  war,  however,  was  still  con- 
tinued, and  the  most  eminent  scholars  joined  either  party,  artheir 
jndpnent  or  partiality  directed.  Without  engaging  in  the  dis- 
pute, I  may  be  allowed  ^o  obtenrei  -that  ^here  appears  na  reason 
to  believe  with  the  advocates  for  Oxford,  that  the  school  of  Sige- 
bert was  designed  only  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  or 
with  their  opponents  that  it  was  established  at  Cambridge.  Bede 
tells  us,  that  it  was  formed  in  imitation  of  the  school  at  Canter- 
bury, in  which  all  the  sciences  known  at  that  period  were  stu- 
4}ed  %  and  Smith  has  made  it  highly  probable  that  it  was  situated 
either  ^  Seaham  or  Dunwich.    See  Smitli's  Bede,  App.  p*  731. 
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peneveted  in  the  professiioii  of  their  religion ;  and  Fe* 
ltx»  within  the  seventeen  years  of  his  mission,  had  the 

merit  of  redaiming  the  whole  natibn  from  the  errors  of 

^^^ • 

paganism* 

While  Christianity  was  thus  makkig  a  rapid  progress  ttt 
die  kingdoms  of  the  north  and  east,  a  new  ajpostle  ap- 
-peared  on  the  sonthem  coast,  atid  announced  die  tidings 
<^  salvation  to  the  fierce  and  warlike  irfiatiitants  of  Wes- 
sex  (38).    His  name  was  Birinus.     Animated  with  a  de-^ 
sire  of  extending  the  conquests  of  the  gospel,  h^  had  ob- 
tained from  Pope  Honorins  a  connnissioh  to  preach  tb  the 
tdolatroas  tribes  of  the  Saxons.    By  a  fortunate  con|;ur» 
rence  of  circumstances,  he  had  scarcely  opened  his  mis- 
sion, wh^  Oswald  of  Northumbria  arrived  at  the  court 
•of  Kinegils,  *and  demanded  his  daughter  in  marriage* 
Tlie  arguments  of  the  missionary  were  powerfully  se- 
•conded  by  the  influence  of  the  suitor.    The  princess  and 
her  father  embraced  with  docility  the  religion  of  Christ ; 
and  the  men  of  Wessex  were  eager  to  conform  to  the 
example  of  their  nK>narch.    Success  expanded  the  views 
^  Birinus  :  from  the  capital  he  removed  to  Dorchester,  a 
<uty  on  the  confines  of  Mercia ;   and  flattered  himself 
with  the  expectation  of  converting  diat  extensive  and  po- 
jpulous  kingdom. 

But  Mercia  was  destined  to  receive  the  faith  from  tb^ 
pious  industry  of  the  Northumbrtsm  princes  ^  who  were 
eminently  instrumental  in  the  dissemination  of  christiaiii* 
ty  among  the  numerous  tribes  of  their  countrymen. 
Peada,  the  son  of  Penda  king  of  Mercia,  had  offered  his 
liand  u>  the  daughter  of  Oswiu,  the  successor  of  Oswald : 
tmt  the  lady  sponi^  the  addresses  of  a  pagan }  and  the 

• 

(SB)  An.  634. 


of  the  priii^  iadiicedhjsa  to  study  die  principles 
of  her  rfSiffovi*  His  fodnversion.  was  rewarded  ^ith  the 
objcft^  his  s^sAions.  To  those  who  doubted  his  sia- 
cericjj  be  relied  that  ao  con^eratioBy  not  even  the  re- 
fiisal  «f  Akfieda,  should  ever  provoke  him  to  return  to 
tM  stors  of  Woden :  but  an  argument  more  conviAcing 
dum  mtfe  profesjdons  w«s  the  zeal  with  which  he  pro- 
onred  feur  Northumibriaii  priests  to  instruct  the  Middle* 
Aa^ks^  whom  he  governed  as  king  during  the  life  of  his 
£tther«  Even  Fenda  himself  was  induced  to  grant  his 
prolefiioii  to  ibe  missionaries  i  and  tlMM^h.he  refused  to 
]Md  to  thar  esdiortations,  he  treated  with  contempt 
SQdi  of  his  «uhje£h  as  had  enrolled  themselves  amongthe 
cfaristians»  and  yet  retained  the  mamners  of  pagaps* 
Within  a.ftw  years  the  fortune  of  wsur^annezed  the 
crown  of  Mcrcta  to  that  of  Novtbumbria,  and  Diuma^  a 
misiicmary^  was  nused  to  the  efMscopal  dignity.  The 
cattTcrts  wese  tme  io  the£uth  which  they  had  embraced ; 
and  xetuned  it  wiHi  enthdosiasmi  after  they  had  thrown 
off  the  yoke,  and  midaQed  the  sceptre  in  the  hands  of 
their  native  princes^ 

Hie  seal  of  Oswin  was  not  satisfied  vrith  one  royal 
prosdyle ;  and  hbsdidtatinns  piwvailedon  Sigeberts  the 
East  Saxon  nxmardi,  to  iseoerve  the  sacred  rite  of  bap* 
tisBi  ^39).  The  men  of  Essex  snppofbed  the  charafler  of 
their  &tfaers.  Likse  tfaem  they  embraced  the  christian 
£uth,  and  like  them  apostatised.  A  dreadful  pestilence^ 
which  they  attributed  to  the  vengeance  of  Woden,  in* 
diiced  them  to  rebuild  the  altars,  and  nestere  the  worship 
of  Aat  deity.    Jaruman  bbhop  of  Mercia  was  alarmed : 

(39)  An.  65S. 
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n^tb  haste  he  repaired  to  the  kingdom  of  Essex ;  and  bf 
his  preaching  and  authority  confirmed  the  iaith  of  the 
t?averingy  and  refuted  the  errors  of  the  incredul4l|B  {^)* 
The  inhabitants  of  Sussex  were  the  most  barbarous  of 
the  Saxon  nations,  and  the  last  that  embraced  the  pro« 
fession  of  Christianity.  Unmoved  by  the  example  of 
their  neighbours,  whom  they  branded  with  the  infamons 
name  of  apostates,  they  long  resisted  the  repeated  efibrts 
of  the  missionaries;  but  their  obstinacy  was  induced  to 
yield  to  the  superior  zeal  or  superior  address  ci  St  WiU 
frid,  a  Northumbri!aB  prelate.  '  Expelled  iirom  his  diocese 
by  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies,  he  wandered  an  honour* 
jA>le  exile  among  ^e^ibes  of -the  south,4riien  Edilwalch 
the  king  of  Sussex,  whohad'been'^lately  baptised;  invited 
him  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  his  subjefis.  Wilfrid 
had  travelled  through  most  of  the  nations  on  the  conti- 
nent ',  to  the  advantages  of  study  he  had  joined  those  of 
observation  and  experience ;  and  while  his  acquirements 
commanded  the  respe£l,  the  improvements  which  he  in* 
troduced,  conciliated  the  esteem  of  the  barbarians.  His 
first  converts  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  slaves,  whoai, 
together  with  the  isle  of'Selsey,  he  faad-receivedas  a  pre- 
sent from  the  munificence  of  Edilwakh  (4pL).-  On  the 
day  of  their  baptism,  they  were  nnexpeAedly  gratified, 
with  the  ofiTer  of  their  liberty  from  their  generous  in- 
struAor,  who  declared  that  they  ceased  to  be  his  bonds* 
men  from  the  moment  in  which  they  became  the.^Jiild- 
ren  of  Christ.  The  liberality  of  Wilfrid  was  felt  and 
applauded  :  numbers  crowded  to  his  sen^nons ;  add  those 
who  were  not  convinced  by  his  reasons,  were  silenced 

(40)  Bed.  1.  iii.  c.dO. 

(41)  An.  678. 
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hj  tbe  anchority  of  the  king.  WitEin  tbe  space  of  fire 
years  he  ttnalj  established  the  dnistito  worship  In  Sus- 
sex :  and  after  his  departure  the  wants  of  the  mission 
suppKed  hy  the  pastoral  care  of  the  bishops  of  Win- 
(42).  ^ 

Thus  bi  the  space  of  about  eighty  years  was  success-  . 
fuDy  completed  the  coiwersion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons;  an' 
enterprise,  wUth  origiiuted  iti  the  charity  of  Gregory  ^ 
the  greaty  and  was  unremittingly  continued  by  the  in- 
dottry  of  his  disciples,   with  the  assistance  of  sevei:al 
£nthfel  co-operators  from  Gaul  2nd  Itifly.    Of  the  con- 
doA  winch  they  pursued,'  and  the  arguments  which  they 
employed,  a  few  particulars  may  be  collefted  from  the 
works  -of  the  ancient  writers  (4S)*    They  were  instrufted 
most  carc^uUy  to  avoid  every  offensive  and  acrfanonious 
expression-;  to  inform  the  judgment  without  alienating 
die  aiffeftions ;   and  to  display  on  every  occasion  the 
moBt-disimerested  zeal  for  the  welfiire  of  their  disciples 
(4#).    The  great  and  frindamental  truth  of  the  unity  of 
God  was  the  first  lesson,  which  they  sought  to  inculcate. 
Tbe  statues  of  the  Gods  cotdd  not,  they  observe^,  be 
fit  objefis  of  adoration  ;  since  whatever  exceU^ice  they 
poesessed  was  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  materials, 

(48)  Compare  Bede  (1.  iv.  c.  is,  y*  c.  is,  8S»)  with  Eddius  (vit. 
Wilf*  c  40]^  and  Huntingdon  (1.  iii.  f*  192,  int.  scrip,  post  Bed.) 

(43)  Daniel  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  a  letter  to  St  Boniface, 
enumerates  the  arguments}  which  were  thought  the  best  calcu- 
Uted  to  conTince  the 'pagans,  (£p.  Bonif.  p.  78,  edit.  Serrar.) 
The  letters  of  the  pdntifis  to  the  Saxon  kuigs,  (Wilk.  con.  vol.  i. 
p.  19,  80, 94,)  and  fome  pasaages  of  Bede  (his.  1.  iL  c.  19,  1.  iii*  c» 
f  8,)  nay  also  be  consulted. 

(44)  Kon  quasi  insultando  vel  irritando  eos,  sed  placide  et 
magna  modcratione.    £p.  Dan.  ibid. 
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snd  die  iag^nnity  of  tlie  artiit  (4»5) :  andirom  Ae  suc*- 
oessive  gcmsodoii  of  tbe  German  deities  diejr  iiiferped> 
dttiiaaiieof  tbem  ooidd  be  the  first  gipeat  caiisei  from 
tvikoee  fecnndity  ail  o&er  beings  received  liheir  exristeoce 
(46).    If  Aej  were  tbe  dispensers  of  everj  blessingt 
.  whjy  it  was  askedy  were  their  votari^  ccxifined  to  the 
barren  iknd  iiroMi  climate  of  the  aertfaj  while  tlbi^ 
wanner  and  auHre  fertile  iiegions  were  di*vided  aoiong 
llbose  whtf  efiiattgF  despised  their  jiromiies  aM  their 
threats  (47)  i  If  Woden  were  the  God  of  war,  whj  did 
vJOory  itil  adheitfio  the  standards  of  the  tribes,  iducfa 
had  trampkd  on  his  akaKS  asd  embraced  the  £ttfth  of 
Christ?     To  llie  incoherent  tenets  of  pafgantsm  they 
opposed  the  gnat  truths  of  revelation  \  the  £dl  and  re- 
demption of  iBum^  his  fiitisre  judgmetit,  and  endkoi 
existence  drning  an  eternity  of  bappiness  or  misery. 
For  the  tmlh  of  these  doGbrines,  they  adverted  to  ^ 
consent  of  the  foweitfiil  and  |K>lished  natiom,   whidh 
had  freferred  ^them  to  tlMtr  aodent  wordiip }  to  the 
lafadity  with  wfaidi,  ^  defiance  of  enery  ohfltade»  th^ 
had.qnndldieaBelves  o^rar  Ahe  eardi)  and  to  the  §tu» 
pendonsermts  by  whidi  their  diffnsian  was  acconsfanied 
and'voderated  (48).    Nor  did  they  hesitate  to  appeal* 

t4J)  BeiL  1.  ii.  c«  10|  L  iii.  c.  S9« 

(46) 'Qiiodibet  ab  adiis  genentos  concede  eos  assereroy  at 
aaltem  sando  bomiimin  natos  dees  et  deas  petius  boroiaeB  quam 
deos  hxmSf  et  C94>isaei  .qui  ante  non  eiaati  probes.  £p.  Dan. 
ibid. 

(47)  Cum  Chrhtiani  finliles  tenas,  -vini  oleiqiie  faaces  caeleb 
lisqae  of^ibus  abundantes  posikieaiit  psownciasrpaganis  ingore 
semperrigentes  terras  reUquenint  Ibid.  See  a  similar  argument 
k  Bcde  0.  ii.  c  13.) 

(48)  Inferendaquoque  snpius  eis  estorbis  auctoritasChristiani- 
£p.  Dan.  ibid. 
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the  aposdesy  to  the  mSrades,  which  deposed  « 
favovr  of  dieir  misfeioni  and  the  supernatnrai  povcn 
vkh  whidi  they  b^eved  theauelves  to  be  imrested,  at* 
traded  the  nocice  of  Gregoty*  His  2^1  revoked  at  the 
triomphs  cf  the  gospel :  but  his  virtile  wms  sbrmed  for 
the  hBraifity  of  his  disciples.  In  a  long  l<Mter  to  Augus- 
tine,  he  eamesdy  exhorted  him  to  refleft  on  the  aoi- 

thingaess  of  man  in  the  presence  ofthe  Supreme  Being  v 
to  shot  hb  e^rs  to  the  ^htle  suggestions  of  canity ;  ^»sd 
to%e  ooariiioed  that  the  fmnden,  ivUdi  aocmpanied 
his  peeachtng,  were  mnrought  by  God,  not  to  remid 
die  meitts  of  diose  who  wore  only  fafunUe  instmments 
in  &e  lund  ef  Aloogjbcy  power,  bait  to  disfAay  bis  meity 
to  die  SasoBs,  wid  ^  sittt«£k  tbeir  minds  by  sensibk 
pfoo6  to  the  knowkdge  of  sahoAMR  ^49). .    . 

Itk  one  respeft  the  missionnries  ventured  «>  denate 
Crom  the  esucmpit  of  those,  who  Uid  preceded  them  m 
dieir  ^sacreA  fnafiidos.  Though  die  first  preachers  «f 
Christianity  rapidly  extended  their  opn^pests  diroii^ 
erery  class  of  Roman  sabje£b,  almost  three  centuries 
elspsod,  befiore  they  presumed  to  attempt  the  conversion 
ef  the  ctt^Nerara.  Bot  at  the  fcriod  of  the  AnglOiJSaxoa 
missien,  the  do^mnslances  were d&anged.  Themlenof 
die  barbarous  nations  had  prored  themselves  mot  insen- 
sible to  the  truths  of  the  gospel ;  and  the  influenice  of 
their  example  had  been  recently  demonstrated  in  the 
converoon  of  the  Franks,  the  Visigoths,  and  the  Suevi. 
Hence  the  first  otjeft  of  the  missionaries,  Roman,  Gal- 


(49)  Quidqnidde&oiendtssigiiis  ao^pesis  veLaGcqMSth  haec 
HO  tsbi  sed  iUis  deputes  doaata  pro  Quorum  tibi  s^iUile  coUata 
font.    Ep.  Greg,  ad  Aug.  apud  Bed.  I.  i.  c.  ai.    Wilk.  con.  veL 

m 

I  p»  lO.         - 
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hCf  or  Scottish^  was  invariably  the  same,  to  oStain  the 
patronage  of  the  prince.  His  favour  ensured^  his  oppo* 
sition  prevented  their  success  (50).  Tet  let  not  maligni- 
ty judge  Ughtly  of  their  xnerit.  If  virtue  is  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  effort  which  it  requiresj  they  Will  be  en- 
titled to  no  ordinary  degree  of  praise.  They  abandoned 
the  dearest  connections  of  friends  and  country  \  they  ex- 
posed themselves  to  the  caprice  and  cruelty  of  unknown 
barbarians  ;  they  voluntarily  embraced  a  life  of  laborioa% 
and  unceasing  exertioBt  without  any  prospeA  of  tempo- 
ral emolument,  and  with  the  sole  view  of  civilising  the 
mannerSf  and  correcting  the  vices  of  a  distant  and  savage 
peo^.  If  they  nether  fek  nor  provoked  the  scourge 
of  persecution!  they  may,  at  least,  claim  the  merit  of 
pure,  a£tive,  and  disinterested  virtue  :  and  the  fortunate 
issue  of  their  labours  is  sufficient  to  disprove  the  opinion 
of  those*  who  imagine,  that  no  church  can  be  firmly  esu- 
blished,  the  foundations  of  which  are  not  cemented  with 
the  bldod  of  martyrs  (51). 

• 

(50)  On  this  subject  see  the  remarks  of  Macquer  (Ahreg6chR)- 
nologique  de  I'histoire  ecclesiastique  yoI.  L  p.  518,  m.  1768,)  who 
unfortunately  adduces  the  conduct  of  Csdwalla  to  prove  that  the 
converts  were  christians  only  in  name^  and  still  retained  all  the 
vices  of  paganism.  But  Cxdwalla  was  neither  a  Saxon  nor  a  con- 
vert. He  was  a  British  princei  whom  national  animosity  ui^ged  to 
wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  vanquished  Northumbrians. 

(51)1  shall  not  pollute  these  pages  with  the  abuse,  which,  about 
two  centuries  ago,  religious  bigotry  so  lavishly  bestowed  on  the 
s^tostles  of  the  Saxons.  If  the  reader's  taste  lead  him  to  such  of« 
ial,  h#may  peruse  the  works  of  Bayle, (Gent.  8,  c*  85.  Cent,  is, 
c.  1,)  of  Parker,  (Ant  Brit.  p.  33—46,)  and  of  Fox,  (Acts  and 
mon.  Tyn.  L  p.  107.) 
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In  the  judgment  of  a  hasty  or  a  prejudiced  observer, 
the  fiiults  of  the  disciple  are  frequently  transferred  to 
the  master :  and  the  facility  with  which  the  natives  of 
Essex  relapsed  into  idolatry  after  the  death  of  SabeiA, 
and  those  of  Northumbria  after  the  fall  of  Edwin,  has 
encouraged  a  suspicion,  that  the  missionaries  were  more 
anxious  to  multiply  the  number,  than  to  enlighten  the 
minds  of  their  proselytes.  It  should,  however,  be  re- 
membered, that  the  teachers  were  few,  the  pupils  many, 
and  their  ignorance  extreme.  Under  such  difficulties, 
the  rapid  though  temporary  success  of  Mellitus  and  Pau- 
liDua  bears  an  honourable  testimony  to  their  zeal :  nor 
should  it  excite  surprise,  if,  after  their  unfortunate  ex- 
pulsion,  the  converts,  without  the  aid  of  instruftion,  or 
the  support  of  the  civil  power,  gradually  returned  to 
their  former  worship.  To  these  two  instances  may  be 
foccessfuDy  opposed  the  conduft  of  all  the  other  Saaaoo 
nations,  in  which  Christianity  from  its  first  admission  . 
maintained  a  decided  superiority.  To  objeA,  that  they 
yidded  without  conviAion,  is  to  venture  an  aissertion  that 
certunly  is  not  countenanced  by  the  obstinacy  witl\  which 
men  adhere  to  their  religious  prejudices ;  and  is  suffi- 
ciently contradiAed  by  the  reserve  with  which  Ethelbert 
listened  to  the  instruAions  of  Augustine,  by  the  long  re- 
sistance of  Edwin  to  the  arguments  of  Paulinus,  and  by 
the  tardy  bat  sincere  conversions  of  Peada  prince  of 
Mercia,  and  Sigebert  king  of  Essex.  But  the  claim  of 
the  missionaries  to  the  gratitude,  may  be  best  deduced 
fi^m  the  improvement,  of  their  disciples  *,  and  whoever 
wishes  justly  to  estimate  their  merit,  will  carefully  com- 
pare the  conduA  of  the  christian  with  that  of  the  pagan  ' 
Saxons. 
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By  the  ancient  writer^  the  Saxons  vote  nnammouBly 
classed  with  the  molt  barbavons  of  the  nations^  which 
invaded  and  dismembered  the  Roman  empire  (53). 
Their  Talom*  was  disgraced  by  its  brutality.  To  the 
services  they  generally  preferred  the  Hood  of  their  cap* 
tives ;  and  the  man,  whose  life  they  condescended  to 
•pare,  was  taught  to  consider  perpetwd  servitude  as  % 
gratuitous  favoor  (5S).  Among  themselves,  a  mde  and 
imperfeA  system  of  legislation  intrusted  to  private  re- 
venge the  punishment  of  private  injuries ;  and  the  fero-* 
city  of  their  passions  continually  muhiplied  these  deadly 
smd  hereditary  feuds*  Avarice  and  the  lust  of  sensual 
enjoyment  had  extinguished  in  their  breasts  some  of  the 
first  feelings  of  nature^  The  savages  of  Africa  may 
traffic  with  Europeans  for  the  negroes  whom  they  have 
seized  by  treachery,  or  captured  in  open  war :  but  the 
fliere  savage  conquerors  of  the  Britons  sold  without 
scruple  to  the  merchants  of  the  continent,  their  country- 
men, and  even  their  own  children  (54).  Their  religion 
was  accommodated  to  their  manners,  and  their  manners 
were  perpetuated  by  their  religion.  In  their  theology 
tlie^  acknowledged  no  sin  but  cowardice ;  and  revered^ 
no  virtue  but  courage.  Their  Gods  they  appeased  with 
the  blood  of  human  viAims.  Of  a  future  life  their  na- 
tions were  faint  and  wavering :  and  if  the  soul  wtrt 
fated  to  survive  the  body,  to  quaff  ale  out  of  the  skulls 

(5S)  Juliaa.  de  laud.  Constao.  p.  lis.  Sidoou  1.  viiu  ep.  9. 
Zozim.  1.  nu  p.  147. 

^53)  Altissimae  grati«  stabat  ia  loco.  Gild.  p.  87. 

(54)  Famtiiari,  says  Maknesbury  (de  reg.  L  i.  c.  3,}  ac  pene  iir- 
^enita  consuetudine,  adeo  ut  non  dubitarent  arctissinias  necesai* 
tudines  sub  prsetextu  minimorum  commodonun  distrahcre. 
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oftfieir  enemies  was  to  be  the  great  reward  -of  the  w* 
tnoiis :  to  lead  a  life  of  hunger  and  inactivity  die  endless 
pnnidiment  of  the  wicked  {5S). 

Such  were  the  Pagan  Saxons.  But  their  ferocity 
soon  yielded  to  the  exertions  of  the  mtssionarieSy  and 
the  harsher  features  of  their  origin  were  inseosiUy^ 
softened  under  the  mild  influence  of  the  gospel*  In  the 
rage  of  viftory  they  learned  to  respeft  the  rightfs  of  hui- 
manity.  Death  or  slavery  was  no  hmger  the  bxe  of 
tile  concpiered  Britons :  by  their  snboussion  they  were 
incorporated  with  die  vi£h>rs  s  and  their  lives  ^and  pro- 
perty were  protected  by  the  equity  of  their  christiaa 
conquerors  (56}*  The  acquisition  of  religious  knowledge 
introduced  a  new  spirit  of  legislation :  the  presence  of 
die  bishops  and  superior  clergy  improved  the  wisdon  of 
the  national  councils ;  and  laws  were  framed  to  punish 
the  more  flagrant  violations  of  morality»  and  prevein 
the  daily  broils  which  harassed  the  peace  of  society. 
The  humane  idea,  that  by  baptism  all  men  become 
brethren,  contributed  to  meliorate  the  condidon  of 
slavery,  and  scattered  die  seeds  of  that  liberality^  whidi 
gradually  undermined,  and  at  length  abolished  so  odious 
an  insdtudon.  By  the  provision  of  the  legislature  the 
freedom  of  the  child  was  secured  from  the  avarice  of  an 
annatural  parent  ^  and  the  heaviest  punishment  was  de- 
noDOced  against  the  man,  who  presumed  to  sell  to  a 
foreign  master  one  of  his  countrymen,  though  he  were 

(55)  Two  passages  in  Bede  (1*  >i*  c*  13*  1*  '^ii-  c«  ^^t)  ^i^^  almost) 
justify  ^^ubt  whether  tKey  believed  any  future  state  at  all. 

.   (s$)  See  the  laws  of  Ina,  ss»  S4,  32,  46,  (Wilk.  leg.  Sax.  p.  is, 
so»82.) 
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a  slaTe  or  a  malefaAor  (57}«  Bot  by  aothing.  were- At 
converts  more  distmguished  tkan  by  their  pety.  Tne 
convidion  of  a  future  and  endless  existence  beyond  the 
grave  elevated  their  minds,  and  expanded  their  ideas. 
To  prepare  their  souk  for  this  new  state  of  being»  was 
'to  many  the  first  objefl  of  their  solicitude :  they  eagerly 
sought  every  source  of  instru^lipny  and  with  Scrupulous 
fidelity  pradised  every  duty  which  they  had  learnt  (58)^ 
Of  the  zeal  of  the  more  opulent  among  the  laity>  the 
numerous  churches,  hospitals,  and  monasteries  which 
they  founded,  are  a  sufficient  proof:  and  the  clergy 
could  boast  with  equal  truth  of  the.  piety  displayed >y 
ihe  more  eminent  of  their  ordsgr,  and  of  the  nations  inf- 
struflied  in  the  chvistian  faith,  by  the  labours  of  St  Bo- 
niface an4  his  associates  (59}*  In  the  clerical  and  mo^ 
nastic  establishments,  the  most  sublime  of  the  gospel 
yprtues  were  carefully  praAised  :  even  kings  descended 
from  their  thrones,  and  exchanged  the  sceptre  for  the 

57)  Though  this  inhuman  qistom  was  severely  forbidden  by 
different  legislators,  (Wilk*  leg.  Sax.  p.  17»  93,  107,  138,)  it  was 
clandestinely  continued  long  after  the  Norman  conquest,  (Ang. 
Sac.  vol.  ii.  p.  S58.  Mahn.  de  reg.  1.  i.  c.  s.  Giraldl  de  expug. 
Hiber  1.  i.e.  18.) 

(58)  See  Bede  (1.  ii.  c.  17,  J.  iii.  c.  26, 1.  ir.  c.  3.  £p.  ad  £gb. 
Ant.  p.  3 1 1 ,)  and  the  testimony  of  St  Gregory.  Gens  Anglonim 
prave  agere  metuit,  ac  tods  desideritsad  seteniitatis  gloriam  per- 

•  venire  coocupiictt,  (MoksI.  L  xzyii.  c.  8.    £p*  L  iz.  £8.) 

(59)  The  Old  Saxonsy  the  Franca,  the  Hessians,  and  the  Thu- 
ringians,  were  converted  by  St  Boniface ;  the  inhabitants  of  West- 
phalia, by  St  Swibert ;  the  Frisians  and  the  Hollanders  by  St 
Wilfrid  and  St  Willibroidl;  the  nations  north  of  the  SIbe  by  St 
Willehad.  Sec  Walker's  translation  of  Spelman's  Alfred,  (prarf. 
not.) 


ctmi  (60).  Their  condu£l  was  applauded  by  their  coik. 
temporaries :  and  the  modems^  whose  supercilious  wis- 
dom affedfci  to  censure  it,  must  at  least  esteem  the  mo- 
tives which  inspired,  and  admire  the  resolution  which 
completed  the  sacrifice.  The  progress  of  ciyilization 
kept  eqoal  pace  with  the  progress  of  religion  :  not  otdj 
die  nsefol  but  the  agreeable  arts  were  introduced  i  every 
species  of  knowledge,  which  could  be  attained,  wa^ 
eagerly  studied;  and  during  the  gloom  of  ignorancet 
which  overspread  the  rest  of  Europe,  learning  fiDund^ 
fir  a  certun  period^  an  asylum  among  the  Saxons  of  Bri- 
tain (SI).  To  this  pi£faire  an  ingenious  adversary  may 
indeed  oppose  a  very  different  description.  He  may 
cfdleft  the  vices  which  have  been  stigmatised  by  the  zeal 
of  their  preachers,  and  point  to  the  crimes  which  dis- 
grxed  the  charaAers  of  some  of  their  monarchs.  But  the 
impartial  observer  will  acknowledge  the  impossibility  of 
eradicating  at  once  the  fiercer  passions  of  a  whole  nation  i 
nor  be  surprised,  if  he  behold  several  of  them  relapse 
mto  their  former  manners,  and  on  some  occasions  unite 
the  aAions  of  savages  with  the  profession  of  christians. 
To  judge  of  the  advantage  which  the  Saxcms  derived 
from  thrir  conversion,  he  will  fix  his  eyes  on  their  vir- 
tues. Ihey  were  the  ofispring  of  the  gospel  \  theiv  vices 
were  the  relics  pf  paganism. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  converts,  that»  during  the 
seventh  century,  the  peace  of  the  western  church  waf^ 
seldom  disturbed  by  religious  controversy.     Thouj^ 

(00)  According  to  Walker^  (ibid.)  three  Und  twenty  Saxon 
IdngSy  and  sixty  queens  and  children  of  kings,  were  revered  as 
saints  by  our  ancestors^ 

(61)  See  the  chapter  on  the  learning  of  the  Saxoni^ 


Aeir  teachers  came  from  different  and  far  distant  coun- 
tries, they  were  nnanimons  in  preaching  the  same  doc- 
trine J  and  it  was  for  several  centuries  the  boast  of  the 
Saxons,  that  heresy  had  never  dared  to  ereft  its  standard 
within  the  precinfts'  of  their  church.    In  points  of  dis- 
cipline, national  partiality  would  prompt  each  missionary 
to  establish  the  pradice  of  his  own  country  j  though 
Gregory,  with  a  laudable  liberality  of  sentiment,  exhorted 
his  disciples  to  despise  the  narrow  prejudices  of  educa* 
tion,  and  carefully  to  scteft  from  the  customs  of  different 
churches,  whatever  was  best  calculated  to  promote  the 
general  interests  of  virtue  and  reKglott  (62).    But  all 
were  not  animated  with  the  spirit  of  the  pontiff.    The 
Scottish  monks  had  been  taught  to  respiift  as  isacred  every 
institution,  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  approba- 
tion of  their  ancestors ;   whfle  the  Roman  missionaries 
Contended,  that  the  customs  of  an  obscure  and  sequester- 
ed people  ought  to  yield  to  the  consentient  practice  of 
the  principal  christian  churches.    Each  party  pertinaci- 
ously adhered  to  their  own  opinion ;  and  the  controversy 
was  conduced  with  a  violence  which  threatened  to  de^ 
Itroy  die  fabric,  that  had  been  ereAed  with  so  much  la- 
bour and  perseverance.     Yet  the  great  objeAs,  which 
ba&ed' forth  the  2eai,  and  divided  the  harmony  of  these 
holy  men,  regarded  not  the  essentials  of  Christianity: 
they  Were  confined  to,  1,  the  proper  time  for  the  cele- 


(69)  KoYit  fratermtas  tua  Romans  BccTesix  consuetudineniy  in 
qua  se  meminit  nutritam.  Sed  mibi  placet,,  sive  m  Romana,  sive 
ID  Galliarumy  seu  in  qualibet  ecclesia  aliquid  invenistiy  quod  plus 
omnipotenti  Deo  possit  placere,  Bollicite  eligauii  et  in  Anglomm 
ecclesia  institutione  prsecipua,  quae  de  multis  ecclesils  coUigere 
potuistiy  mfuhdas.    Bed.  1.  L  c.  27|  interrog.  2. 
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bratioB  of  EastcTs  sod  2$  the  most  sppoov^d  method  of 
wearing  the  eccletiastied  toosonr. 

1.  The  iestiTftl  of  Easter^  mstitated  in  bonour  of  die 
RsorreAioQ  of  Cfart^t^  hj»  always  faeqa  conddered  as  the 
principal  of  tiit  christian  solemnities.  To  reduce  the  dif- 
(cfcnt  f^ni^^if^  of  the  east  aftd  west  to  qnifonnity  in  the 
cdebradon  of  this  great  event,  was  an  objedk  which  en- 
gagtd  the  attemioa  of  die  prehtes  assen^led  in  the 
council  of  Nice :    and  as  the  cQiameacemeiit  of  the* 
Paschal  rime  depended  on  astronooncai  cakulaaon,  it 
was  determined  that  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  shoald 
annnally  considt  the  philo9<q>hers  of  Egypt,  and  commu- 
nicate  the  result  of  their  researches  to  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff; whose  duty  it  was  to  notify  the  day  of  the  festival 
to  the  more  distant  chutcbes.    Unlbrtunatdy,  the  Bjd- 
Bian  agreed  not  widi  the  Alexandrian  method  of  compu- 
tation ;  a  different  cycle  of  years  was  employed ;  and  the 
limits  of  the  equinoctial  lunation  were  affixed  to  different 
days.    Hence  arose  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  uni- 
formity required  by  the  council  >  apd  it  not  unfirequently 
h^pened,  that  while  the  western  christiai»6  were  cek- 
bratiog  the  joyous  event  of  the  resurroAion,  those  of  the 
cast  had  but  just  commenced  the  penitential  austerities  of 
Lent  (63).    Weary  of  the  disputes  occasioned  by  this 

• 

(6S)  The  cycle  of  the  Ale^^mdri^^  contcilQed  mneteen  year»» 
that  of  tlie  Romans  eighty 4Qur :  accorUifig  to  the  fonner  the 
equinoctial  new  moon  fould  not  occur  B/Qoim  tksm  the  eighth  of 
of  Miicht  nor  Igter  thau  the  5th  of  Aprils  wh^  the  l9tter  affixed 
these  limits  to  the  filth  of  Maxch  wid  the  third  of  April.  Hence 
it  hj^pened  in  the  year  4t7«  that  EafBter  was  cclehsated  at  Rome 
00  the  25th  of  March*  and  at  Alexandria  on  the  99d  of  Aprik 
SmiUi's  Bed.  ap.  u'  9.  p.  697»  ^96* 
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difi^rence  of  Gomputationt  the  Roman  church  about  die 
middle  of  the  sixth  tentmy  adopted  a  new  cycle»  which 
had  been  lately  composed  by  Dionysius  Exiguus,  and 
which}  in  every  important  points  agreed  with  the  Egyp* 
tian  mode  of  calculation  (64)«  But  the  British  churches^ 
harassed  at'diat  period,  by  the  Saxons,  and  almost  pre* 
eluded  from  communicating  with  Italy,  oiv  account  of 
the  convulsed  situation  of  the  continent,  were  unac- 
.quainted  with  this  improvement  (65),  and  continued  to 
use.  the  ancient  eyelet  though  their  ignorance  of  its  appli* 
cation  caused  them  to  deviate  widely  from  the  former 
practice,  of  the:  Roman  church  (66).    Hence  it  happened 

(64)  It  eontaiaed  95  years^  ov  five  Egyptian  cycles. 

(SS)  This  is  the  reason  which  Bede  assigns  for  their  adhesion 
to  the  old  method.  Utpote  qulbus  longe  extra  orbein  potitis 
nemo  synodalia  Paschalis  observantias  decreta  porrexerat.    L.  iiu 

C.  4*. 

(66)  On  this  circumstance  the  prejudice  of  party  has  endea- 
voured to  build  a  wild  and  esctraragant  system.  Because  the 
British  christians  of  the  seventh  century  differed  from  the  Roman 
ehurch  in  the -time  of  cdebradng  Baster,  it  has  been  gratuitously 
assumed  that  they  were  Qnartodcdauns :  that  of  consequence 
their  fiithers  were  of  the  same  persuadon  ;  and  ultimately  that 
the  faith  was  planted  in  Britain  by  missionaries*  who  we^e  sent 
not  from  Rome,  but  from  some  of  the  Asiatic  churches.  The 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  latter  hypothesis  is  of  little  consequence ; 
yet  it  is  certain* that  the-  Britons  kr  the  time  of  St  Augostine  were 
not  Quartodcdmansp  as  they  observed  Easter  on  the  I4th  day  of 
the  moon,  only  when  that  day  happened  to  be  a  Sunday  (Bed; 
I.  iii.  c*  4,  It :)  and  that  their  ancestors  were  not  Qjuartodcdmana 
ts  BO  less  certaiut  if  any  eredit  be  due  to  Eusebius  (hist.  L  v. 
c.  99f)  to  Socrates  (h  ▼;  c.  Sl»)  to-Censtantine  in  his  letter  to  the 
bishops  <Etts.  1.  iii.  c;  14>)  and  to  the  subscriptions  of  the  British 
prelates  tothe  council  of  Aries  (Spel.  cone.  p.  40,  4?.}^I  should 


that,  during  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  the  Britidi 
christians  scattered  along  the  western  coasts  of  the  island^ 
ohsenred  in  the  computation  of  Easter  a  rule  peculiar  to 
themselves :  and  when  it  was  asked  how  tbij^  buried  in 
an  obscure  corner  of  the  earth,  dared  to  oppose  their 
CQttoms  to  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
duffches,  they  boldly  but  ignorantly  replied,  that  they 
had  received  them  from  their  forefathers,  whose  sanAity 
had  been  proved  by  a  multitu4e  of  miracles,  and  whose 
dofirine  they  considered  as  their  most  vidoable  inheri* 
tance. 

£•  When  once  the  tpuAl  of  controversy  has  taken  pos- 
session of  the  mind,  the  most  trifling  obje£b  swell  into 
considerable  magnitude,  and  are  pursued  with  an  ardour 
and  interest,  which  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  surprise, 
perhaps  the  smile,'  of  the  indifferent  spectator.  Of  this 
description  was  the  dispute  respe£Hng  the  proper  form 
of  the  ecclesiastical  tonsure,  which  contributed  to  widen 
the  separation  between  the  Roman  and  Scottish  .mission- 
aries. The  (brmer  shaved  the  crown  <^  the  head,  which 
was  sureounded  by  a  circle  of  hair  supposed  to  represent 
the  wreath  of  thorns,  forced  by  the  cruelty  of  his  perse- 
cutors on  the  temples  of  the  Messiah :  the  latter  per- 
mitted the  hair  to  grow  on  the  back,  and  shaved  in  the 
farm  of  a  crescent  the  front  of  the  head.  "  Each  party  was 

not  omit  that  OoodaQ  (ad  lust  Scot,  introd.  p.  66.  Keith's  catal. 
of  Scot,  bishops,  pref.  p.  4ii.)  asserts  that  the  Scots  employed 
tbe  same  cycle,  and  observed  Easter  on  the  same  day  as  was 
costomary  in  the  Roman  church  previous  to  the  council  of  Nice. 
He  foBods  his  opinion  on  the  ancient  pasdul  table  published  by 
Bodber,  la  which  fhe  festival  is  fixed  on  the  fdurtccnth  day  of  the 
moon  for  the  years  S16  and  sso. 
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'  surprised  and  ihode^d  tt  the  tmcanonical  appearance  of 
the  other.  The  Romattfi  flsfieited  that  thefa*  toASure  had 
<leseended  to  them  frbm  the  prince  of  the  apo^tle^ 
while  that  of  their  adVeHflbrieft  waft  the  disthigaUhing 
ionark  of  Sunbh  Msgnt  and  hk  disciples  (67).  Th# 
Scots,  titittble  to  r^ftite  ih^  tonfidem  asseitibfid  of  th^ 
iidvertaHb^  iniiit!talned>  th^  ih^ir  hiethod  of  *iAiairhig 
the  head^  however  impious  in  hi  origin,  hbd  been  after^ 
wards  sattAiAed  by  the  virtbes  of  those  who  liad  adopted 
it  (6^).  tile  argnniems  of  the  cobtetiding  part^  serve 
only  to  prove  their  ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  antiquityi 
During  the  idrst  four  hundred  years  of  the  chrliti&n  era» 
the  clergy  ivere  not  distinguished  frdm  the  laity  by  any 
{peculiar  method  of  dipping  the  hair:  and  the  severity 
oTthe  canons  proceeded  no  £uther  than  the  prohibit 
tlon  of  those  modes,  which  were  the  offiprtng  of  vanity 
Md  effismimcy  (69).  The  tonsure  nriginated  fiom  the 
piety  of  the  first  prOfeiJMirs  of  the  monaBtk  institute* 
To  shave  the  heid  was  deemed,  iyy  the  natives  of  the 
east  a  ceremony  etpressive  of  the  deepest  affliction :  and 
was  adopted  by  the  monks  as  a  distinAive  tokm  of  that 
secludon  from  tvvrldly  pleature>  to  whidi  they  had 
vbteAtarily  condemned  themselves.  When  in  the  fifth 
eentury  the  most  iUtarstriou6  of  the  order  were  drawn 
from  their  cells,  ahd  raised  to  the  highest  dignities  in 

(67)  Bed.  1.  ill.  c.  25,  v.  c.  81. 

(6S)  Numquid,  says  Cobnan^  pattern  nostnim  Col|unl>am,  et 
suocessores  ^us  di^inis  paginis  contraria  sapuisse  vel  egisse  ore* 
denduih  ctt  ?  qoos  ego  stnctos  esae  non  dubitan%  semper  eoram 
▼itatn,  tHorety  et  dlsctplinam  sequi  non  desisto.    Bed.  1.  iii.  c.  96. 

(69)  Deflua  cxsarics  cdttipeicftur  ad  ttrcves  capiDos.    Pnidfti. 


the  dmccfaf  tliej  retained  this  mark  of  their  brmer  pre* 
fiesnoD}  the  new  costume  was  gradualljr  embraced  bjr 
the  clergy;  and  si^  tonsure  began  to  be  considered^ 
both  in  the  Greek  and  th^  Latin  churchy  as  necessary 
fior  admission  into  the  number  of  ecclesiastics.  It  was 
at  this  period  that  the  circular  and  semi<<ircular  mod^ 
cf  shaving  the  head  were  introduced.  The  pames  of 
their  authors  were  soon  lost  in  oblivion^  and  succeeding^ 
genecationsy  ignorant  of  their  real  origin,  credulously  a^ 
tribnted  them  to  the  first  age  of  Christianity  (70). 

Such  were  the^  mighty  ol3Je&>  which  scattered  the 
seeds  of  dissension  in  the  breasts  of  these  holy  men. 
The  floent  of  restoring  concord  was  reserved  £)r  the  zeal 
and  authority  of  Oswiu,  king  of  Northumbria.  As  that 
province  had  received  the  dodfarine  of  the  gospel  from 
the  Scotdsh  missionaries,  their  influence  was  predomi« 
oant  irith  the  prince  and  f he  msyoiity  of  the  people : 
but  his  queen,  Eanfled,  who  had  been  educated  in  Ken^ 
and  hb  son  Aicbfirid,  who  ^ittended  the  lessons  of  St 
Wilfiad^  e^gedy  adhered  to  the  p^a£&e  of  the  Roman 
church.  Thus  Qswiu  saw  his  own  family  divided  inta 
^MpfMitf  fa£kionv  ^i^^  tl^  same  sftlemnitifs  celebrated  at 
difierent 'times  within  his  own  palaoe.  Deurous  to  pro- 
cure uniftmnity,  he  sununoned  the  champions  of  each 
party^  to  meet  him  at  Whitby,  the  monastery  <^  the  Ab- 
bess Hilda,  and  to  argue  the  merits  of  their  respective 
customs  in  his  presence.  Theconference  was  conducted 
with  freedom  and  decency.  To  Wilfrid  was  intrusted 
the  drfence  of  the  Roman,  to  Colman,  bishop  of  Lindis- 

(70)  See  Smith's  Bed.  app.  b*  ix.  According  to  an  ancient 
book  of  canons  quoted  by  Usher,  the  semicu-cular  tonsttre  was 
tint  adopted  in  Ireland.  (Ush.  Ant.  Brit.  c«  17}  p.  924.) 
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faurhe,  that  of  the  Scottish  tfussionaries.  Each  tested  his 
cause  on  the  aathority  of  those  firom  whom  the  discipline 
of  his  church  was  supposed  to  be  derived :  and  the  king 
tonduded  the  discussion  bj  declaring  his  con^dion,  that 
4ie  institutions  of  St  Peter  w^re  to  be  preferred  beibre 
those  of  St  Columba.  This  dednoo  was  applauded  bf 
the  courtiers :  and  of  the  Scotdsh  monks  many  ranged 
themselves  under  the  banners  of  their  adversaries ;  the 
remainder  retired  in  silent  disbontent  to  their  parent 
monastery  in  the  isle  of  Hii  (71). 

The  temnnatlon  of  diis  controversy  has  subjeAed  the 
successful  party  to  the  severe  but  unmierited  censures  of 
several  late  historians*  They  affeA  to  consider  the 
Scottish  monks  as  an  injured  and  persecuted  cast :  and 
declaim  with  susjncious  vehemence  against  the  haughty 
and  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Roman  dergy  '(72).  But,  if 
uniformity  was  denrable,  it  could  only  be  obtained  by 
.  the  submission  or  retreat  of  one  of  the  contending  par* 
ties :  and  certainly  it  was  unreasonable  to  expeA  that 
'Aose,  who  observed  the  (Uscipline  which  universadly 
prevailed  among  the  christians  of  the  continent,  should 
tamely  yield  to  the  pretensions  of  a  fiew  obscure  churches 
on  the  remotest  coast  of  Britain  (7S).  The'  diarge  of 
persecution  is  not  warranted  by  the  expressions  of  the 
lOriginal  writers,  who  give  the  praise  of  moderation  al« 

(71)  Bed.  LliL  c.  SSf  $6.    An.  664. 

(7S)  Henryy  hist,  of  Brit.  vol.  iiL  p.  804.    lUptn,  vol.  i.  p.  71. 

(73)  Numquid  uiiiTqvdi,  quae  per  oitan  etty  ecclenc  Christl, 
eorum  est  paucitas  uno  de  angulo  extreme  inmlx  pnelerendi. 
IVilf.  apud  Bed.  1.  iii.  c.  25.    Also  1.  ii.  c.  1 9. 
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most  exchiavely  to  the  Romans.  Bede  kas  recorded 
the  high  esteem  in  which  Aidan  and  his  associates  were 
held  by  the  bishops  of  Canterbury  and  Dunwich  ;  and 
oherves  that  through  Tespe&  to  his  merit|  they  were 
onwilling  to.  condemn  his  departure  from  the  universal 
£sdpline  of  the  catholic  church  (74). '  The  letters  which 
the  Roman  misnonaries  wrote  on  occanon  of  this  con- 
tro?ersy,  uniformly  breathe  a  spirit  of  meekness  and 
condliation;  and  prove  that  the  writers  rather  pitied 
the  ignorance^  than  resented  the-  obstii|ppy  of  their  op* 
ponents  (75).  But  historic  truth  will  not  permit  equal 
praise  to  be  given  to  the  condufi  of  the  Scottish  and 
British  prelates*  When  Daganus,  a  Caledmuan  bishop^ 
airivedat  Canterbury  in  the  days  of  Lawrence,  the  suc- 
cessor of  St  Augustine,  he  pertinaciously  refused  to  eat 
at  the  same  table,  or  even  in  the  same  house  with  those, 
who  observed  the  Roman  Easter  (76)  \  and  St  Aldhelm 
assures  us  that  the  der^  of  Demetia  carried  their  ab* 
horrence  of  the  catholic  discipline  to  such  an  extreme, 
that  they  punished  the  most  trivial  conformity  with  a 
long  course  of  penance,  and  purified  with  fanatic  scru- 
polonty  every  utensil,  which  had  been  contaminated  by 
the  touch  of  a  Roman  or  a  Salcon  priest  (77).  We  may 
wonder  and  lament  that  for  ob)e£b  of  such  inferior  con« 

(74)  Bed.  ibid. 

(75)  Bed.  ].  ii.  c.  4,  19.    Wilk.  cone.  tom.  i.  p.  SS^  40.    Ep* 
Bonif.  44»  p.  59. 

(76)  Bed.Lii.c.  4^ 

4 

(77).  Apist.  Aldhel.  ad  Geion.  Regem,  inter  Bonifac.  ep.  44,  p. 
59.    See  also  Bede,  L  iL  c.  20.    Mat.  West,  ad  an.  5S6. 
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fequence  men  coidd  suspend  their  more  important  la* 
bcNirSi  and  engage  in  ao'ioianious  controvery:  but  can* 
4our  must  admit  that  of  the  two  parties,  the  Romans 
had  the  better  causes  and  by  their  moderation  deserved 
^t  viOory  which  tbef  altimafcely  obtained  (76). 

<7e)  Smidi's  Bed.  9f^  viii.  is. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

— ^fi/c0^  m^tufi£r4ei''-m/iiMiott  9J partfbtS'^dkfctpltne  of  the 
ckrgy—ceiihacj. 

Episcopal  authority,  is  coeval  with  Christianity.  The 
plenitude  of  the  priesthood)  which  its  divine  founder 
bd  commnnicated  to  the  apostles,  was  by  them  trans- 
mitted to  the  more  learned  and  fervent  of  their  disciples. 
Uiuler  the  appropriate  title  of  bishops,  these  ministers 
presided  in  the  assembly  of  the  faithful,  delegated  to 
the  infierior  clergy  a  discretionary  portion  of  their  audio- 
rityi  and  watched  with  jealous  solicitude  over  the  in- 
terests of  religion  (i).  Wherever  christiamty  pene« 
tnted,  \t  was  accompanied  with  the  episcopal  institution : 
^  the  anomalous  existence  of  a  church  without  a 
bishop  was  a  phenomenon  reserved  for  the  admiration 
of  later  ages.  Faitfainl  to  the  practice  of  his  predeces- 
sors in  the  conversion  of  nation^  Augustine  was  careful 
to  receivei  within  the  first  year  of  his  mission,  the  epis- 
copal ctmsecratioa  from  the  hands  of  the  Galilean  pre- 
lates. At  the  same  time  he  consulted  his  patron  re- 
9pe£tiag  die  future  economy  of  the  rising  church.  Gre- 
gny,  whose  teal  alneady  prediAed  the  entire  conversion 

(1)  Hif  fUaha,  fays -iBlfHc,  if  ^c^t)en  Eptscopus.  ^ 
T  ojrejipccapigcnt).  ^  he  ojrejifceapije  fyttie  hif  ^uo- 
t>ejiJ)coT>t»n.     Ep.  JElf.  apud  Wilk.  leg.  Sax.  j).  I67. 
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of  the  oAarchy  (2),  commanded  it  to  be  equally  divided 
into  two  ecclesiastical  provinces,  in  each  of  which  twelve 
auffiragan  bbhops  should  obey  the  superior  jurisdiction 
of  their  metropolitan.  London  and  York,  which  under 
the  Romans  had  possessed  a  high  -pre-eminence  over 
the  other  cities  of  the  island,  were  seleAed  for  the 
archiepiscopal  sees;  and  the  precedency  of  their  prelates 
was  ordered  to  be  -regulated  by  the  priority  of  their  con- 
secration. But  a  flattering  distindion  was  granted  to 
the  superior  merit  of  Augustine.  The  general  govern- 
ment  of  the  mission  was  still  intrusted  to  his  hands ;  and 
the  northern  metropolitan  with  his  suffragans  was  di- 
rected to  listen  to  his  instruAionSi  and  to  obey  his 
orders  (S). 

From  the  Saxons  the  pontiff  extended  his  pastoral 
solicitude  to  the  Britons*  The  long  and  unsuccessful 
wars  which  they  had  waged  against  their  fierce  invaders, 

>  » 

had  relaxed  the  sinews  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  i  and 
the  profligate  manners  of  their  clergy  were  become,  if 
we  may  credit  the  vehement  assertions  of  Gild;,3,  an  in- 
sult to  the  sanctity  of  their  profesrion.  More  anxious  to 
eqoy  the  emoluments^  than  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
.  --their  station,  they  purchased  the  dignities  of  the  church 
with  presents,  or  seized  them  by  force ;  and  the  fortu- 
nate candidate  was  more  frequently  indebted  for  his  sue- 
cess  to  the  arms  of  his  kindred,  than  to  the  justice  of  his' 

(s)  At  this  time  the  Saxon  conquests  were  divided  between 

.   eight  chieftains  or  kings :  but  as  Bemida  and  Dein  were  soon 

ipited  to  form  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  there  appears  no 

reason  why  the  word  heptarchj  should  be  ngected,  as  applied 

to  a  latjer  period.  ^   • 

^>  Bede  L  i.  c  29. 
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pKtmBons.  Indolence  had  induced  a  passion  fer  ehrie* 
ty  and  excess  \  the  patrimony  of  the  poor  was  sacrificed 
to  the  acquisition  of  sensual  gratifications ;  the  most 
sdemn  oaths  were  sworn  and  violated  with  equal  facility  ; 
and  die  son,  from  the  example  of  his  father^  readily  im- 
bibed a  contempt  for  clerical  chastity  (4).  So  general 
and  un&vourable  a  character  may,  possibly,  excite  the 
scepticism  of  the  reader ;  but  the  pidhire  is  drawn  by 
die  pencil  of  a  countryman  and  contemporary;  and^ 
thoag^  Ae  colouring  may  occasionally  iMray  the  exag« 
gendoD  of  zeal,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
ootfine  is  fiudiful  and  correct.  Gregory  lamented,  and 
m^t  to  remedy  these  disorders  \  and  treading  in  the 
bocsteps  of  his  predecessor  Celestine,  who  two  centuries 
befisre  had  appointed  the  xhonk  Palladius  to  the  govern* 
fflent  of  the  Scottish  church  (5),  invested  Augustine 
widi  an  extensive  jurisdiction  over  aH  the  bishops  of  the 

(4)  Ep,  cud.  edit  Gale,  p.  ss,  S4»  SB. 

(5)  Ad  Scotoe  in  Christum  credentes  ordinatiir  a  Papa  Celestino 
Fidhdins  et  primtu  efitcopms  mittitur.  Vtotp*  in  Cfaron.  an.  4S1. 
What  is  the  meamng  of  jprMff  Jif  i^<q^  ^  Was  PaUadtus  the 
fint,  who  appeared  among  the  Scottiah  christians  with  the  epia- 
cofnl  character,  at  Fasdua  auppotea  after  Higden,  (hitt.  1.  ill- 
c.  a,  p.  lis,  edit.  Flaminio)  or  was  he  the  first  in  authority 
among  the  Scottish  prelates,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion 
gf  the  condnuator  of  Foiduni  and  of  the  ancient  biflAiops  of  St 
Andrews ;  who*  though  they  exercised  the  authority,  assumed 
oot  the  title  of  metropoliauist  but  stiled  themsehes  prh^i  ephccpi 
Snttnmf  (See  Keith's  catalogiie  of  Scottish  bishops,  pref.  p.  iii. 
GdodaO  ad  hist*  Scot,  introduc.  p.  es.)  In  either  sense  Celestine 
appeara  to  have  conoeiTcd  himself  authorised  to  invest  his  mia- 
Nonary  w^  authority  ortr  a  foreign  church. 


Britofts  (6).  To.  ditse  d«geii«ntte  ecel^irioBtics  die  si^er- 
inteadance  of  m  fi^rtigii  prdate^  distinguished  by  th^ 
severe  regularity  of  lus  condii£fey  offered  no  very  pleasing 
frQB^e€t :  a^d  when  they  reflected,  that  to  acknowledge 
his  authcMity  was  to  subjeA:  their  church  to  the  controol 
of  the  Saxon  hierarchy,  their  pride  was  alarmed,  and 
diey  determined  to  refuse  vXL  eonnenon  with  him  (7)» 

(e)  Bed.  1.  i.  ^.  er.  Tlds  has  bean  ooniidered  as.  a  wantpn  in* 
vasioBoftlien^tsQftlieBntiibf^hittdliea.  Ths^  il  wes  w^ttianfe* 
cd  by  precedent  i$  clear  fron>  tiie  laa|t  note  j  nor  would  it  be  » 
difficult  task  to  prove  that  the  Britons  weiD?  always  subject  to  th^ 
jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  see.  While  they  formed  a  part  of  the 
western  empire,  they  must  have  been  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  other  provinces ;  and  from  the  language  of  Oildas  we  may 
iofcr,  t^t  after  their  separation,  they  stiH  oontipued  to  ecknow* 
Wdge  the  superior  authority  of  the  poetiff^  He  MMm  us  tbail 
the  British  ecclesiastics,  who  had  not  su^Bcient  intaest  at  haone 
to  obtain  the  richest  benefices,  crossed  the  seas  and  traversed  dis- 
tant provinces  with  costly  presents,  in  order  to  obtain  the  o{>ject  of 
their  ambition ;  and  then  returned  In  triumph  to  their  native  coun- 
try. Fraemiisis  ante  nsolicite  untiis,  transnavigare  maris  terrasque 
fpstioaas  transmearenon  tarn  piget  quam  delectaf,  ut  talis  species 
comparetur.  Defaide'cum  magno  apparatu  repedantes  sese  pa* 
trice  tngerunt,  violenter  manus  sacrosanctis  Christi  sacrificus  ex* 
tensurt  (Ep.  Gild.  p.  94.)  As  the  power  of  the  emperon  was 
then  exstinct,  this  passage  must  mean  that  the  British  clergymen 
carried  their  disputes  before  the  tribunal  of  some  foreign  prelate  ; 
who,  undoobtedlyy  was  the  bishop  of  Rome.  For  who  else 
possessed  either  the  right  or  the  power  to  controul  competitors, 
who  either  declined  the  jurisdiction,  or  appealed  from  the  decision 
of  their  own  metropolitan  ?  To  this  argument  Stillingfleet  has 
opposed  an  angry  but  evasive  answer.    (Orig.  Brit.  p.  S63.) 

(7)  See  the  verses  of  a  Saxon  poet  transcribed  by  Whelock 
(p.  114 :)  but  see  them  in  the  original ;  for  the  latin  version  has 
been  enriched  with  the  prejudices  of  the  translator. 
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The  dSfficnby  of  die  attempt  did  not,  liowereri  damp  the 
atdoor  of  Augustine.  He  afied  with  a  Tigour  propor- 
tionate to  the  confidfence  Tehich  Gregory  had  reposed  in 
hts  zeal }  and,  hj  the  influence  of  Ethelbert,  prevailed 
on^ome  of  the  British  prelates  to  meet  him  near  the 
confines  of  their- country.  From  the  morning  till  night 
he  hboored  to  effeA  an  accommodation ;  his  exhorta-> 

r 

tiani^  entreaties,  and  menaces  were  ineffe^al;  but  a 
finncle  is  said  to  have  subdued  their  obstinacy,  and  a 
promise  was  extorted  that  they  would  renew  the  con- 
fierence  on  a  future  day.  The  promise  was  observed ; 
but  not  till  they  ba&l  coasuhed  a  neighbouring  hermit 
&med  for  sandity  and  wisdom.  His  answer  betrays 
their  secret  apprdiensions,  and  shews  that  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  church  was  die  chief  objeft  of  their  solici- 
tdde.  He  advised  them  to  watch  with  jealousy  the  con- 
duft  of  the  missionary:  if  he  rose  to  meet  them,  dxey 
mig^t  consider  him  as  a  man  of  a  meek  and  unassuming 
temper,  and  securely  listen  to  his  demands :  but  if  he 
kept  his  seat,  they  should  condemn  him  of  pride,  and  re- 
turn the  insult  with  equal  pride  (8).  On  the  appointed 
day  seven  bishops,  accompanied  by  Dinoth  abbot  of 
fiaogor^  repaired  to  the  cooference  (9).    Augnsdne  had 

(8)  Bed.  L  ii.  c  9,  !»•  80. 

(9)  Whether  Dinoth  possessed  the  gift  of  tongues  may  with 
msoa^ doubted:  that  he  could  ncft  mistime  the  tide  of  the 
Britiih  metropoUcan  is -evident.  His  supposed  answer  to  Augus- 
tioe,  which  Spehnan  and  W!lkini  have  faonoored  with  a  place  in 
their  editions  of  the  £ngfish  couneilsy  is  said  to  betray  its  origin 
hjr  the  modemiim  of  ils  language,  and  the  anacbnmisra  respeding 
the  tee  of  €aerleen.  The  forgery  was  deteifted  bf  Tiirberville 
(Manual  p.  4S0b)  and  defended  by  StiUiagflact  aad  Bingham  (Sill, 
orig.  Brit.  p.  360.    Bing.  vol.  i.  p.  S48.) 
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arrived  before  them :  he  did  not  rise  at  their  approacki* 
and  the  advice  of  the  hermit  was  religiously  obeyed*'  To 
facilitate  their  compliance  the  missionary  had  reduced 
his  demands  to  three }  that  they  should  observe  the  or* 
thodoz  computation .  of  Easter ;  should  conform  to  the 
Roman  rite  in  the  administration  of  baptism  i  and  join 
with  him  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Saxons.  Each 
re<]3ie8t  was  refused^  and  his  metropolitical  authority 
contemptuously  rejeAed.  <*  Eaiow  then/'  exclaimed 
the  archbishop  in  the  anguish  of  disappointed  zeal, 
«  know,  that  if  you  will  not  assist  me  in  pointing  out  to 
^  the  Saxons  the  ways  of  life,  th^,.  by  the  just  judg« 
<<  ment  of  God,  will  prove  to  you  the  mimsters  of  death*** 
They  heard  the  prophetic  menace^  and  departed  (10). 

Augustine  did  not  long  survive  this  unsuccessful  at« 
tempt,  and  his  prediction  was  supposed  to  have  been  ve« 
rified  within  eight  years  after  his  death  (11)«  Edilfrid 
the  warlike  and  pagan  king  of  Northumbria  had  entered 

(10)  AsBede,  when  he  enameratesthe  demands  of  Auguttioe, 
omits  the  recogniticoi  of  his  authority,  some  catholic  writers  haTc 
maintained  that  it  was  not  mentioned,  and  of  consequence  was 
not  rejeAed.  Their  opinion  is,  however,  expressly  refuted  by 
Bede  Umself,  (neque  se  illam  pro  Archiepiscopo  habituros.  p.  80.) 
But  are  we  thence  to  conclude  with  other  writers,  that  the  Britons 
also  disavowed  the  si4>remacy  of  the  pontiff?  The  inference  will 
not  convince  the  incrednlity  of  those  who  know  how  frequently 
prelates  in  communion  with  the  see  of  Rome,  have  objeAed  to  the 
papal  mandates  in  points  of  local  diacipUne.  As  a  recent  instance 
may  be  mentioned,  the  oondud  of  the  French  bishops  with  sespeQ 
to  the  concordat  between  Pins  VIL  and  Bonaparte. 

(11)  There  can  be  tittle  doubt  that  the  death  of  Augustine 
should  be  fixed  to  the  year  605,  and  the  battle  of  ChMer  to  613» 
See  Langhom,  p.  145, 149-   Smith's  Bed.  p.  8l|  not  29. 
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the  British  territories,  and  discovered  tlte  army  of  his  op. 
ponents  near  the  city  of  Chester.  Diffident  of  their  own 
courage,  they  had  recourse  to  spiritual  weapons ;  and  z 
detachment  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  monks  from 
the  monastery  of  Bangor  occupied  a  neighbouring  emi- 
aence,  whence,  like  the  Jewish  legislator,  they  were  ex- 
pefisd  to  regulate  by  fheir  prayers  the  fate  of  the  con* 
tending  armies.  As  soon  as  they  were  descried,  <<  if 
liiey  pray,"  exclaimed  the  king,  <<  they  also  fight  against 
OS ;  and  led  his  troops  to  the  foot  of  the  hill."  Brocmail, 
who  had  been  intrusted  with  its  defence,  fled  at  the 
approach  of  the  Saxons;  the  monks  were  slaughtered 
widiout  mercy;  and  of  the  whole  number  no  more  than 
fifty  were  atole  to  regain  their  monastery  (12). 

(13)  Bed.  p.  81.  About  five  hundred  years  after  this  events  the 
&ba1ott8  Geoffiy  of  Monmouth,  anxious  to  exalt  the  character  of 
bis  fdrefathevB  at  the  expense  of  their  conquerors,  attributed  the 
maasaoe  of  the  monks  to  the  intrigues  of  Sf  Augustine,  and  king 
Ethelbert;  and  bia  account  was  adc^ted  by  the  incautious  credu- 
lity of  two  obscure  historiaas.  Grey  and  Trivet,  (Langhom  p. 
159.)  But  religious  are  more  powerful  than  national  prejudices. 
The  story  was  improved  by  the  reformed  writers,  and  the  arch- 
bish<9  was  represented  as  departing  in  sullen  discontent  from  the 
conference,  and  exhorting  the  Saxpn  princes  to  efface  with  the 
bleod  of  his  adversaries  the  insult  which  had  been  o£fered  to  his  au^ 
thority.  <See  Bale,  cent  13,  c  l.  Parker  p.  48,  GkxL  p«  8S,  and  a 
crowd  of  more  modem  writers,  whose  zeal  has  re*ecfaoed  the  calum- 
ny.) But  this  heavy  accusation  is  supported  by  no  proof,  and  is  fully 
refuted  by  the  testimony  of  Bede,  who  refers  the  massacre  of  the 
monks  to  its  true  cause,  their  appearance  in  the  field  of  battle  ; 
a»d  expressly  declares  that  it  occurred  long  after  the  death  of 
Augustine,  (ipso  Augustino  jam  multo  ante  tempore  ad  coelestia 
'  regna  sublato.  Bed.  p.  81.)  To  elude  the  force  of  this  passage. 
Bishop  Godwin  has  boldly  asserted  that  it  was  added  to  the  ori- 
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The  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  vrhich  Gregory 

« 

had  dilated  to  the  missionaries,  was  never  eflPeAually 
carried  into  execution.  Faulinus  had  indeed  been  con* 
secrated  for  the  see  of  York  :  but  he  was  compelled  to 
retire  before  he  had  completed  the  conversion  of  the 
nation  J  and  the  Northumbrian  prelates  for  more  than  a 
century  aspired  to  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  bishops* 
Aiigustine  himself  preferred  Canterbury  to  London; 
and  the  inetropolitical  dignity  was  secured  to  the  former 
by  the  rescripts  of  succeeding  pontiffs.  Its  jurisdiction 
at  first  extended  no  farther  than  the  churches  founded 

ginal  text  of  Bede  by  the  officious  solicitude  of  some  admirer  of 
the  missionary.  He  does  not,  indeed,  desire  us  to  beUere  him 
<<  without  aiming  at  any  proof,'^  as  Mr  Reeves  inadvertently  as- 
serts Olist.  of  the  Christ.  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  354 :)  but  rests  his 
opinion  principally  on  the  absence  of  the  passage  from  the  Saxon 
version  by  king  Alfred  (God.  p.  33.)  He  should,  however,  have 
observed  that  the  royal  translator  frequently  abridged  the  original, 
and  omitted  entire  lines,  wlien  ^ey  were  not  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  sense.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  sentence  preceding  the 
controverted  passage,  he  has  not  translated  the  account  of  Broc- 
mail's  flight,  nor  in  the  sentence  which  follows  it,  the  date  of  the 
ordination  of  Justus  and  Mellitus.  (See  Smith's  edition  of  Al- 
fred's verdon,  p.  504.)  Whelock  is  another  writer*  who  has  at- 
tempted to  prop  np  this  batelcss  calumny,  (Hist.  £ccl.  p.  114.) 
It  were  easy  to  expose  the  inaccuracies  into  which  his  zeal  has 
hurried  him :  but  every  candid  reader  wiU  admit,  that  if  there  be 
,  any  reason  to  doubt  the  true  meaning  of  Alfred's  version,  it  wiH 
be  more  prudent  to  consult  the  original  of  Bede,  than  the  com* 
mentaries  of  controvertists.  As  to  the  latin  MSS,  they  uniformly 
attest  the  authenticity  of  the  suspected  passage.  It  even  occurs 
in  that  of  More,  written  within  two  years  from  the  death  dFBede, 
and  probably  transcribed  from  the  original  copy  of  the  venerable 
liistorian.    Smith's  Bede,  pref.  and  p.  81>  not  6. 
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bf  the  Roman  missionaries  (13)«    But  at  the  death  of 
Oeosdedit,  the  sixth  archbishop,  the  presbyter  Wighard 
was  chosen  to  succeed  him,  and  sent  to  Rome  by  the 
longs  of  Kent  and  Northumbria,  to  receive  the  epis- 
copal consecration  from  the  hands  of  the  pontiff,  and  to 
oonsuk  him  respeAing  the  controversies  which  divided 
the  Saxon  bishops.    During  his  residence  in  that  city  he 
fell  a  vi^Hm  to  the  plague ;  and  Vitalian,  who  then  en- 
joyed the  papal  dignity,  seizecl  the  favourable  moment 
to  place  in  the  see  of  Canterbury  a  ptelate  of  vigour  and 
capacity.     The  objed  of  his  choice  was  Theodore  of 
Cilicia,  an  aged  monk,  who  to  the  severest  morak  added 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.     Him  he 
invested  with  an  extensive  jurisdi£Uon,  similar  to  that 
idiich  Gregory  had  coitiferred  on  St  Augustine.     At- his 
arrival  the  new  metropolitan  assumed  the  title  of  arch- 
Ushop  of  Britain,  and  was  acknowledged  as  their  imme- 
diate superior  by  all  the  Saxon  prelates.     The  authority 
which  he  claimed  was  almost  unlimited ;  but  the  mur- 
murs of  opposition  were  silenced  by  the  veneration  that 
his  character  inspired,  and  by  a  new  decree  of  Pope 
Agatho  in  favour  of  the  see  of  Canterbury.     After  his 
death  different  bishops  attempted  to  assert  their  inde- 
pendence i  and  the  successors  of  St  Augustine  had  more 
than  once  to  contend  with  the  ambition  of  their  suffix* 
gans.    The  first  who  dared  to  refuse  obedience,  was 
Egbert,  bishop  of  York,  and  brother  to  the  king  of 
Northumbria.     Depending  on  the  ancient  regulation  of 
St.  Gregory,  and  supported  by  the  influence  of  his  bro- 
ther, he  appealed  to  the  pontiff  j  and  a  papal  decree  se- 

(Id)  Bede  l.  iv.  c.  s. 
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vered  from  the  immediate  jurisdifticm  of  tlie  Eentisli 
metropolitan,  all  the  hirfioptics  situated  to  the  north  of 
the  Humber  (14?).    His  scccess  roused  the  liopes  of  a 
more  dangerous  antagdnist.    The  gfeaft  prerogatives  dt 
Cantcrbtrry  were  ati  objeft  of  jealousy  to  Offa,  the  haugh* 
ty  and  powerful  king  of  Merciii.    He  thought  It  a  dis- 
grace  that  his  prelates  should  profess  obediepce  to  the 
bishop  df  a  tributary  dtat^  \  and  resolved  'to  invest  the 
ancient  see  c^  Lichfield  with  the  archiepiscopal  dignity. 
Janbyrht  of  Canterbury  was  not  wamitig  to  himself  m 
this  controversy.     He  entreated  and  threatened :  he 
employed  the  inflnence  of  friends  and  of  presents :  he 
adduced  the  decrees  of  former  popes^  and  ^pleaded  the 
prescHption  of  two  centuries  in  fevoitf  of  his  church. 
But  the  power  of  Offa  was  irresistible.    His  design  was 
approved  by  the  prelates  of  an  English  council,  and  their 
approbation  was  Confirmed  by  a  rescript  of  the  Roman 
pontrff.  The  bishops  of  Mercia  and  East^Anglia  acknow* 
ledged  the  authority  df  the  tiew  metropolitan  5  and  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  condemned  to  lament  in  si- 
lence the  diminution  of  his  revenue  and  authority,  relnc-^ 
tantly  contented  himself  with  the   obedience  of  the 
bishops  of  Rochester,  London,  Selscy,  Winchester,  and 
Sherburne. ,  But  the  triumph  of  the  Mercian  was  not  of 
long  continuance.    iWithin  ninfe  years  Kenulf  ascended 
the  tht^ne,  and,  aduated  either  by  Inotites  of  justice^ 
6t  by  the  desire  of  reconciling  to  his  government  l!he  in- 
habitants of  Kent,  expressed  his  willingness  to  restore  to 
the  church  of  Canterbury  that  pre-eminence  which  it 
originally  enjoyed.    The  most  formidable  obstacle  arose 

(14)  Chron.  Sax.  An.  735.    Malm,  de  Font.  I.  iii.  f.  153. 
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from  a  qmuteft  where  it  had  b«ea  letiit  cstfefM*  i.eo» 
who  was  then  inTested  whh  the  papa^  dignity,  refused  tp 
aker  a  regubtiQii>  whicb»  a|  the  general  petition  of  the 
Saxon  ntUikj  aad  thnrgy,  had  been  e9tabli»hed  by  his 
predecessor^  To  overcome  the  oppo^itioo  df  the  pootifl^ 
it  required  an  emfaassj  from  the  king*  and  a  journey  to 
Rooae  by  the  archbishop  £thelward.  But  his  consent 
was  no  sooner  obtaioftdi  than  it  was  joyiuUy  received  by 
the  Saxon  prdates^  and  the  inetixifioUtao  of  Lichfield  de^ 
scendcdto  the  subordinate  station  ot  a  suffiragan  (15)« 
The  event  of  this  contest  proved  honourable  .aiKl  nsefnl 
to  the  see  pf  Canterbury ;  .  and  so  firmly  established  its 
precedency,  that  it  has  ance  borne,  without  auflSsing  anj 
considerable  injury,  the  revolutions  of  mote  than  ten.ce»- 
ies  (16). 


(15)  Tor  this  eontroversy  consult  Wharton  (Ang«  Sac.  vol.  i.  p* 
4t9^  4sc^  4fiflv)  the  Saxon  chrooicle,  (an.  705,)  and  Wilkins»  (pb 

158,  l«0^  164—70  « 

(te)  Fran  tile  ongimd  grsnts  it  is  evident  that  the  gnrat  atrtfao- 
nty  coufarcd  on  St  Aagnsdne  and  Theodore  was  ncaQt  to  cxpiie 
at  tJMir  death.  (Bed.  p,  70, 160.  WUk»  p.  41 .}  Yet  their  9m«- 
oeasors  often  claimedy  and  soBQetixnes  eicrcised  a  auperiority  orttr 
all  the  neighbouring  churches.  From  numerous  records  it  appears 
that  the  iMshops  of  Scotland,  and  even  of  Ireland,  frequently  re- 
paired to  Canterbury  for  the  sacred  rite  of  consecration,  (Wilk. 
pw  ST9»  974.  Ang.  Sae.  vol.  i.  p.  80,  81  :)  and  though  the  m^jo- 
fity  of  llie  ^fMcb  prslsftes  continued  to  profess  obedience  to  the 
bishop  of  St  S^id*^  yet  those  of  Landafi;  who  disputed  the 
archicpiscopa}  dignity  with  the  possessors  of  that  see,  rather  than 
submit  to  their  adversaries,  acknowledged  the  aut'hority  x)f  the 
English  metTupoliUo.  Their  celebrated  bishop  Oudoceus,  with 
the  appnptntipaof  Monric  king  of  Glamorgan,  had  been  ordained 
by  St  Augustine ;  and  his  successors  were  careful  to  observe  a 
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.  The  first  Saxon  dioceses  were  of  enormous  extent, 
and  generally  commensurate  to  the  kingdoms  in  which 
they  were  established.  The  jurisdiAion  of  the  see  of 
Winchester  stretched  from  the  frontiers  of  Kent  to  those 
of  the  Cornwall  Britons:  a  single  bishopric  comprised 
the  populous  and  extensive  province  of  Mercia ;  and  the 
prelate  who  resided  sometimes  at  York,  sometimes  in 
Lindisfarne,  watched  over  the  SfHritual  interests  of  all 
the  tribes  of  Saxons  and  Pifts,  who  dwelt  between  the 
Humber  and  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Qyde.  No  powers 
of  any  individual  were  adequate  to  the  government  of 
dioceses  so  extensive ;  and  Theodore,  from  the  moment 
of  his  arrival  in  England,  had  formed  the  design  of 
breaking  them  into  smaller  and  more  proportionate  dis- 
tri£ts.  But  few  men  can  behold  with  pleasure  the  dimi- 
nution of  their  authority  or  profit:  and  the  duty  of 
transmitting  unimpaired  to  future  ages  the  dignity  which 
they  enjoyed,  would  furnish  the  reluAant  prelates  with  a 
specious  objedlion  against  the  measures  of  the  primate. 
Theodore,  however,  secure  of  the  protef^ion  of  the 
holy  see,  pursued  his  design  With  prudence  and  with 
firmness.  The  contumacy  of  Winfrid  the  Mercian 
bishop,  he  chastised  by  deposing  him,  from  his  dignity, 
and  successively  consecrated  five  other  prelates  for  the 
administration  of  his  extensive  diocese  (17) :  and  when 
Wilfrid  of  York  had  incurred  the  resentment  of  his 
sovereign,  the  king  of  Northumbria,  he  improved  the 
opportunity,  and  divided  into  foiur  bishoprics  the  pro- 
vinces of  that  kingdom.     The  conduA  of  Theodore  was 

pradice,  which  had  been  sandion^d  by  his  example.'  Langhom, 
p.  137.    Usher,  de  prim.  p.  &5,    Ang.  Sac.  vol.  ii.^  p.  67S. 

(17)  Bed.  1.  iv.  c.  6.    Ang.  Sac.  vol.  i.  p.  423,  not^ 
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imitated  by  his  immediate  snccessor,  and  within  a  fe\r 
years  after  his  death,  the  number  of  Saxon  bishops  was- 
increased  from  seven  to  seventeen  (18).  This  augmen- 
tation was  not,  however,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  people ;  and  the  venerable  Bede  zealously 
laments  that,  in  the  great  and  populous  diocese  of  Tork^ 
theie  were  many  districts  which  had  never  been  visited 
by  their  bishop,  and  thousands, of  christians,  whose  souF 
had  not  received  the  holy  spirit  by  the  imposition  of 
his  hands  (19).  To  remove  so  alarming  an  evil,  this 
enlightened  monk  earnestly  but  ineffe£hialiy  proposed 
that  the  original  plan  of  Gregory  the .  Great  should  be 
completed ;  that  the  church  of  Northumbria  should  be 
intrusted  to  the  separate  administration  of  twelve  pre- 
lates j  and  that  the  new  episcopal  sees  should  be  fixed 
in  some  of  the  rich  but  nominal  monasteries,  which 
covered  and  impoverished  that*  kingdom  (20). 

The  election  of  bishops  has  frequently  been  the  sub- 
jefl  of  controversy  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 

(18)  They  were,  in  Kent,  Canterbury  and  Rochester ;  in  Eis- 
sex,  London ;  in  £ast-Anglia,  Dunwiqh  and  Helmham ;  in  Sus- 
lex,  Selsey ;  in  Wessex,  Winchester  and  Sherburne ;  in  Mercia», 
Lichfield,  Leicester,  Hereford,  Worcester,  and  Sydnacester;  in 
Northuinbria,  York,  Hexham,  Lindisfame,  and  Whithem. 

(19)  Bed.  ep.  ad  Egb.»  p.  S07. 

(20)  Habito  majore  concilio  et  consensu  pontlficali  simul  et 
regali,  prospiciatur  locus  aliquis  monasteriorum  ubi  sedes  episco-- 
palis  fiat .  .  •  •  Quod  enim  turpe  est  dicere,  tot  sub  monasterio- 
rum nomine  hi,  qui  monachicae  vita?  prorsus  sunt  immunes,  in- 
fuam  ditionem  acceperunt,  ut  omnino  desit  locus  ubi  filii  nobilium 
ant  emeritorum^  militum  possessionem  accipere  possint.  Bed*. 
ibid.  p.  309.  The  nature  of  these  nominal  or  lay  monasteries; 
will  be  explained  in  one  of  the  following  chapters. 
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authorities.  As  long  as  the  profiessors  of  dke.  gospel 
forme4-  %  proscribed  bat  increasing  party  in  the  heart  oi 
the  Romaa  empire,  each  private  church  obsarved  with- 
tet  interruption  the  method  established  by  its  founder. 
Buj  after  the  conversion  of  G>nstantine^  -when  riche* 
and  influence  were  generally  attached  to  the  episcopal 
dignity,  the  freedom  of  canonical  ele£tion  alarmed  the 
jealousy  of  the  imperial  court :  the  prince  often  assumed^ 
the  right  of  nomiixating  to  the  vacant  sees ;  and  the 
clergy  were  compelled  to  submit  to  a  less,  rather  thaii» 
provoke  by  resistant  a  more  dangerous  evil.  However, 
the  occasional  exercise  of  the  imperial  claim  was  chiefly 
confined  to  the  four  great  patriarchal  churches  of  Aa*» 
tioch,  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  ^nd  Rome :  and  oB 
iiie  eighteen  hundred  dioceses  which  the  empit^  com* 
prised,  the  greater  part  enjoyed,  till  the  irruption  of  the 
barbarians,  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  religious 
liberties*  But  the  Saxon  church  in  its  infancy  was 
divided  among  seven  independent  sovereigns,  ignor«it 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  impatient  of  controul. 
Thei/  impetuosity  was  not  easily  induced  to  bend  to  the 
authority  of  the  canons ;  and  their  caprice  frequently  dis- 
played itself  in  the  choice  and  expulsion  of  their  bishops^ 
Of  this  a  remarkable  instance  is  furnished  by  the  con« 
duft  of  Coinwalch  king  of  Wessex.  Agilbert,  a  Gallic 
prelate,  whom  his  indu^y  and  talents  had  recommend- 
ed to  the  notice  of  the  king,  was  appointed  by  him  tq 
succeed  Birinus  the  apostle  of  that  nation*  But  the  in«» 
fluence  of  the  stranger  was  secretly  undenuinod  by  the 
intrigues  of  Wini,  a  Saxon  ecclesiastic  of  engaging  ad- 
dress and'  more  polished  accent ;  and  after  a  decent  de- 
lay,  the  foreign  bishop  received  from   Coinwalch  an 
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orier  to  surrender  to  die  fa?f ourite  one  half  of  his  esu 
tCBBive  province*  Opposition  was  fruitless ;  and  Agft- 
belt,  rather  than' subscribe  to  his  own  disgrace  bjr  re« 
taining  a  motilated  diocese^  retired  from  the  kingdom 
of  Wessex,  and  left  his  more  fortunate  antagonist 
in  podfcession  of  the  whole  (iil).  Bat  Wini  in  kit 
mm  experienced  the  caprice  of  kis  patron.  On  some 
motive  of  disgust  he  also  was  compelled  to  abdicate  his 
see,  and  an  honourable  but  fruitless  embassy  was  sent  to 
AgiBseit  to  solicit  kim  to  return.  Similar  ins^nces 
which  occnr  during  tke  first  eighty  ffis^  of  the  Saxon 
ckmchy  shew  the  inconstant  humour  and  despotic  nde 
of  these  pttty  sovereigns :  and  tke  submission  of  the 
pedales  proves,  that  they  were  «ther  too  irresolute  )o 
de^Mse  the  orders,  or  too  prudent  to  provoke  the  veni- 
geance  of  princes,  whose  power  might  easily  have  crush- 
ed the  fidiric,  whioh  they  had'  reared  with  so  much 
diflkulty  and  danger. 

By  Theodore  the  discipline  of  the  Saxon  church  was  re^ 
duoed  to  a  more  perfoA  ferm^  The  choice  of  bishops  was 
served  to  the  national  synods,  in  which  the  primate  pre- 
adedy  and  regulated  the  process  of  the  eledion  (22). 
Gradually  it  devolved  to  the  clergy  of  each  church, 
whose  choice  was  corroborated  by  the  presence  and  accla« 
mations  of  the  more  ruspeAablci  among  the  laity  (23)« 

(91)  Uodeoliensus-giaviter  AgtlbertuB,  quod  hoc  ipso  incon- 
iolto  ageret  Rex,  rediit  Galliam.    Bede  1.  iii.  c.  7. 

(S8)  Compare  Willdns  (p.  46,)  Bede  (1.  iv.  c.  28,  v.  c.  a,  18,) 
snd  tke  letter  of  Waldhar,  bishop  of  London,  (Smith's  Bede  p. 

* 

(S3)  Eledio  prassulum  et  abbatum  tempore  Anglorum  penes 
et  monachos  erst.  Malm,  de  pont.  1.  iii.  f.  1 57.    PIcgmund 
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But  the  notions  oi  the  feudal  joriapradence  insensibly 
undermined  the  fireedom  of  these  eleflions.  As  it  was 
dangerous  to  intrust  the  episcopal  power  to  the  hands  of 
his  enemy^  the  king  forbade  the  consecration  of  the 
bishop  elect)  till  the  royal  consent  had  been  obtained : 
'  and  as  the  revenues  of  the  church  were  originally  the  do* 
nation  of  the  crown,  he  claimed  the  right  of  investing 
the  new  prelate  with  the  temporalities  of  his  bishopric. 
As  soon  as  any  church  became  vacant,  the  ring  and  cro« 
sier,  the  emblems  of  episcopal  jurisdiftion,  were  carried 
to  the  king  by  a  deputation  of  the  chapter,  and  returned 
by  him  to  the  person  whom  they  had  chosen,  with  a  let- 
ter by  which  the  civil  officers  were  ordered  to  maintain 
him  in  the  possession  of  the  lands  belonging  to  his  church 
{24f).  The  claims  of  the  crown  were  progressive.  By 
degrees  the  royal  will  was  notified  to  the  clergy  of  the 
vacant  Ushopric  under  the  modest  veil  of  a  recommenda- 
tion in  favour  of  a  particular  candidate  :  at  last  the  rights 
oTthe  chapter  were  openly  invaded  ;  and  before  the  fall 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dynasty  we  meet  with  instances  of 
bishops  appointed  by  the  sovereign,  without  waiting  for 
the  choicef  or  soliciting  the  consent  of  the  clergy  (25). 

of  Canterbury  was  chosen  oj:  DoDe  ant)  oj:  eallen  hij»  halle- 
chen  (Chron.  Sax.  p.  90 :)  ^dnoth  of  Dorchester,  tarn  clcri 
quam  populi  votis  (Hist,  Rames.  p.  S43,  447,)  Adulph  of  York 
omnium  consensu  et  voluntate  regis  et  episcoporum,  deri  et  po- 
pulorum  CCoen.  Burgcn.  hist.  p.  si.)  The  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury  IB  said  to  have  ictained  the  right  of  nominating  to  the  see  of 
Kochester.    Selden  not.  ad  Eadmer.  p.  144. 

(24)  Ingulf,  p.  32,  39,  63.  A  letter  written  by  Edward  the 
confessor  on  one  of  these  occasions  is  preserved  in  the  history  of 
Ely  p.  512. 

(25)  A  multis  itaque  aonis  retroactts  nulla  dectio  prKlatorum 
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The  mimsters  of  the  public  worship  in  the  infancy  of 
the  Saxon  church  were  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
clergy  and  the  monks ;  who,  as  they  were  at  first  united 
by  their  common  desire  to  convert  the  barbarians^  were 
afterwards  rendered  antagonists  by  the  jealoiisy  of  oppo- 
ste  interests.  The  companions  of  St  Augustine,  when 
he  departed  firom  Rome,  were  Italian  monks :  but  during 
his  journey  he  was  joined  by  several  of  the  Gallic  clergy^ 
to  whose  bbours  and  preaching,  as  they  alone  spoke  the 
Saxon  language,  he  was  greatly  indebted  for  the  success 
of  his  mission  (26).  The  economy  of  the  rising  church' 
soon  demanded  his  attention  :   and,  desirous  to  imitate 

ent  mere  libera  et  canonka :  sed  omnes  dignitates  tarn  episcopo* 
rum  quam  abbatum  per  annulum  et  baculum  Regis  curia  pro  sua 
oomidacentUt  conferebat.  Ing.  p.  6S.  The  royal  nomination, 
however,  was  not  always  successful.  Egelric*  appointed  by 
Edward  to  the  archbishopric  of  York,  was  refused  by  the  canons, 
aod  compelled  to  retire  to  the  church  of  Durham.  (Caen.  Bui]g. 
hist.  p.  45.  Simeon  says  he  was  opposed  by  the  clei^y  of  Dur- 
ham, p.  167.)  That  the  right  assumed  by  the  crown  was  often 
exercised  to  the  disadvantage  of  religion,  became  the  subject  of 
firtquent  complaint  under  the  Saxon  princes.  (Chron.  Sax.  p.  157» 
169,  Ingulf,  p.  63.  Sim.  Dun.^p,  166 ;)  but  after  the  Norman 
Gooquest  the  abuse  grew  intolerable ;  and  the  first  ecclesiastical 
dignities  were  prostituted  by  William  Rufus  to  the  highest  bidder. 
At  last  the  pontiffs  interfered,  and  reclaimed  the  ancient  freedom 
of  caoonical  election.  This  gave  birth  to  the  celebrated  dispute 
cooceming  investitures,  which  has  furnished  many  writers  with  a 
fiiroorite  theme,  the  ambition  of  the  Roman  bishops.  In  treating 
it,  they  whimsically  declaim  against  the  ignorance  of  the  higher 
clergy  at  that  period,  and  yet  condemn  the  only  measure  which 
oould  remedy  that  evil. 

(86)  Compare  the  ssth  and  5dth  epistles  of  St  Gregory,  (ep.  1. 
▼.)  with  Bedel's  history  (1.  i.  c,  S7,  inter.  1,  2.)  Siee  also  Alford, 
amu  599|  anB  Stillingfleet's  answer  to  Cressy,  p.  971. 
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die  disdpGne  of  otlier  chrisdaa/ countries  he  pheed  hk 
monks  in  a  conveat  widioiit  the  walb  of  Canterbuvf  I 
and  intrusted  the  duty  of  his  cathedval  to<  the  clergy  idk* 
had  accompanied  him  froia  Gaul  (^).  Scarcel79  hawt^ 
ever,  was  the  archbishop  dead^  lAm  (if  we  nay  gi^e  cr0-> 
dk  to  a  sospicieus  charter,)  die  partiality  of  EdMlbevt 
attempted  to  disturb-  the  erder  established  by  ht^  teacfaeiv 
and  permisrion  was  obtained  from  Ae  pontiff  to  intra* 
duce  a  colony  of  monks,  who  might  either  snpe»sed^ 
or  assist  the  former  canons  (W).  Bat  if  dus  ^  plan  were 
in  contemplation,  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  was  not 
execirted.  Lonjg  after  the  death  of  SthelbeFt  we  dis(- 
cover  the  clergy  in  possession  of  Christchurch  ^  nor  were 
they  compelled  to  yield  their  benefices  to  the  superior 
power  of  the  monks  before  the  commeBcemem  of  ihe 
.eleventh  centnry  (39). 

The  motives  which  actuated  Augustine,  probaMy  in«. 
duced  many  of  the  other  prelates  to  establish  communi* 
tie$  of  clergy  for  the  service  of  their  cathedrals.  St 
Aidan  indeed^  seems  to  form  an  exception.  Lindisfame, 
which  he  had  chosen  for  his  residence,  was  regulated 
siter  the  model  of  the  parent  monastery  in  the  isle  of  Hii ; 

(97)  See  Spelman,  (cone.  vol.  i.  p.  ll«,)  the  bull  of  Eugetiius 
IV.  to  the  canons  of  the  Lateran,  (Pennot.  de  canon.  1.  ii.  c.  14^) 
and  Smith  (Flores  hisL  p.  sstf.) 

(as)  Quod  pottulasti  coticedimue^  utvestra  benignttas  in  Mon» 
asterio  Sancti  Salvatoris  monachonim  regulariter  viventiimi  hM^ 
tationem  statuat.    £p.  Bon.  iv.  ad  Ethel,  apud  Spel.  toI.  i.  p.  1 30. 

(29)  See  the  charter  of  Ethelred  to  the  monks  aSttr  he  had  ex- 
pelled the  canons.  (Wilk.  con.  p.  S8S,  284.)  Stillingfleet  shews 
that,  notwithstanding  tl^  introduction  of  the  monks,,  the  ckrgy 
still  possessed  several  prebends  in  that  church  as  late  as  the  aeign 
of  Henry  the  iecond,  ( Aos.  to  Cressy^  p.  aao»)  ^ 
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mod  bodi  the  bbbBp  and  hit  clergy  practised  as  far  as 
tfaenr  fttdftioiis  would  permit,  tbe  same  t«liglotis  <A)6er^ 
tattcct  as  tlbt  abbot  and  hh  wonks.  Bttt  the  apology 
triudi  Bede  offers  for  the  singularity  of  the  JHsthttdon^ 
a  a  Boffidest  proof,  that  k  head  beeti  adapted  «y  few 
df  the  ether  prelates  (SO)  $  and  the  many  regolatfOfiS) 
irtHch  oooHT  m  die  aAs  "of  the  Saxon  councils,  respefthig 
the  omAift  said4ie  dress  of  the  oattons,  shew^tft  order 
of  «ieB  to  have  been  v4dely  diflhucd  throogh  the  dffib- 
rem  dioceses  of  the  hepfearchy(6l). 

tJader  the  general  appelhitkm  ^tf  canons  <3fOBr  ancestors 
onnpvised  Ae  ecclesiasttes,  who  professed  to  regelate 
their  ccHiduft  by  the  decrees  of  the  councils,  and  the 
statutes  of  tlie  ancieolt  fathers  (82).    In  almost  every 

(so)  Neqoe  alititris  miretur  •  •  •  Tcvcni  emm  ita  est  •  .  •  •  Ab 
Aidano  omnes  loci  ipsius  antistites  usque  hodie  sic  cpiscopale 
dcfcent  ofEcium,  ut  regente  monastertam  Abbate,  quern  ipsi 
cum  concilio  fratram  elegennt,  omnes  presbyteri,  diaconi,  can. 
tores,  Icctdres,  cseterique  gradus  ecclesiastici,  monachicam  per 
onmiac^  ipso  episcopo  regulatn  Yefvatlt.    Bed-  vit.  Cuth.  c.  xvi. 

(SI)  Wilk.Tom.  i.  p.  loi,  147>  286.  Tom.  iv.  app.  p.  754. 
See  alto  the  letter  of  St  Boniface  addresaed  to  the  Saxon  bishops, 
pricita,  deacons,  canons f  clerks,  abbots,  monks,  8cc*  (Ep.  Bonif. 
a,  edit.  Scr.)  Bugenius  FV.  ascribes  the  introduction^  of  canons  to 
the  older  of  8t  Gregory.  Beatissimus  Oregorius  Augustlno 
Anglomm  episcopo,  velot  plantationem  sacram  in  conmitsso  sibi 
populo  pitecepit  instituL  Bulla  Bug.  IV.  apud  Fennot.  ctt.  Smith 
Rom,  p.  S6S. 

(32)  Canones  dicimus  regulas,  quas  sancti  patres  constituenint, 
in  quibus  scriptum  est,  quomodo  canonici,  id  est,  cleric!  regulares 
▼iveile  debent.  Excerp.  £gb.  Arcfaiep.  p.  lOl.  As  Northumbria 
was  principally  converted  by  the  Scottish  missionaries,  the  clergy- 
were  there  known  by  the  Scottish  name  of  Culdees,  (Colidei  or 
"Keledei  from  Kelle  servus,  and  Dia  Deus,  Ooodall,  introd.  ad  hist. 
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episcopal  8ee>  contiguous  to  the  cathedrali  was  ereCled  a 
spacious  buildings  which  was  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  episcopal  monastety*  and  was  designed  for  the 
residence  of  the  bishop  and  his  clergy  (S3).  The  origi- 
nal destination  of  the  latter  was  the  celebration  of  the 
divine  service^  and  the  education  of  youth :  and^  that 
they  might  with  less  impediment  attend  to  these  impor- 
tant duties,  they  were  obliged  to  observe  a  particular 
distribution  of  their  time,  to  eat  at  the  same  table,  to 
sleep  in  the  same  dormitories,  and  to  live  constantly 
under  the  eye  of  the  bishop,  or,  in  his  absence,  of  the 
superior  whom  he  had  appointed  (34),     But  they  re* 

» 

Scot.  p.  68.)  In  the  cathedral  church  of  York  they  retained  this 
appellation  as  late  as  the  eleventh  century.  (Monast.  Ang.  voL  ii. 
p.  368.)  This  circumstance  alone  is  sufficient  to  refute  the  strange 
notion  of  some  modem  Scottish  writers,  that  the  Culdees  were  a 
kind  of  presbyterian  ministers,  who  rejected  the  authority  of 
bishops,  and  differed  in  religious  principles  from  the  monks, 
Ooodall  has  demonstrated  from  original  records,  that  they  were 
the  clergy  of  the  cathedral  churches  who  chose  the  bishop,  and 
that  all  their  disputes  with  the  monks  regarded  contested  proper- 
ty, not  religious  opinions.  See  preface  to  Keith's  catalogue  of 
bishops,  p.  viii. 

(3S)  Alfordf  the  learned  annalist,  has  incautiously  sanctioned 
ihe  vulgar  error  that  a  monastery  necessarily  implies  a  habitation 
txf  monks,  (Alf.  Tom*  iii.  p.  182.)  The  distinction  of  clerical  and 
monastic  monasteries  is  repeatedly  inculcated  in  our  Saxon 
writers,  (Wilk.  p.  86,  lOO,  160.  Gale,  p.  481.)  It  was  equally 
known  in  other  nations.  See  the  epistle  of  St  Ambrose  to  the 
church  of  Vercelli  (1*'  ">0  ^^^  li^  ^^  ^t  Augustine  by  Possldius 
(c.  xi.)  the  sermons  of  St  Augustine  (de  diversis  49,  50,)  the  coun- 
cil of  Mentz  (c.  20,)  and  historia  de  los  seminarios  clericales  (en 
Salamanca,  1778,  p.  6 — 14.) 

(84)  Bed.  L  i.  c.  27.    Wilk.  p.  147i  298. 
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taSned  the  power  of  disposing  of  their  own  property; 
snd  in  this  respeA  the  canonical  differed  essentiaUy 
frotn  the  monastic  profession  (35),  Their  nmnbers 
were  constantly  supplied  from  the  children  who  were 
educated  under  their  care,  and  the  proselytes,  who,  dis- 
gusted with  the  pleasures  or  the  troubles  of  the  worid, 
requested  to  be  admitted  into  their  society.  Among 
them  were  to  be  found  the  descendants  of  the  noblest 

■ 

fiunilies,  and  Thanes,  who  had  governed  provinces,  and 
commanded  armies  (36).  A  severe  probation  preceded 
their  admittance  into  the  order :  nor  did  they  receive 
the  tonsure  from  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  till  their  con* 
daft  had  been  nicely  investigated,  and  the  stability  of 
their  vocation  satisfaAorily  proved  (37). 

These  communities  were  the  principal  seminaries  for 
the  education  of  the  clergy.  Though  each  parish-priest 
was  constantly  attended  by  a  certain  number  of  inferior 
clerks,  who  were  ordered  to  listen  to  his  instructions, 
and  were  occasionally  raised  to  the  priesthood ;  yet  it 
was  frt>m  the  episcopal  monastery  that  the  bishop  select- 
ed the  most  learned  and  valuable  portion  of  his  clergy* 
With  the  assistance  of  the  best  masters,  the  young  eccle- 
siastics were  initiated  in  the  different  sciences  which 
were  studied  at  that  period:  while  the  restraint  of  a 
vrise  and  vigilant  discipline  withheld  them  frt>m  the  se« 
du6tions  of  vice,  and  inured  them  to  the  labours  and 
the  duties  of  their  profession.  According  to  their  yean 
and  merit  they  were  admitted  to  the  lower  orders  of  the 

(35)  Cone.  Aquisgian.  I.  can.  115. 

(36)  Hoved.  an.  794,  796.    Wilk.  p.  226,  xiii. 
(m)  Wilk.  p.  98. 
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himrcby.:  md  ii»^ht»  with*  the  afpprolmtbn  bf  dieir 
superior)  aspire  at  the  age  of  five  and  twenty  to  the 
nmk  txf  deaoon,  at  thirty,  to  that  of  priest  (S8).  But  it 
w»  'mcumbent  on  the  candidate  to  prove,  that  no  cano- 
Bical  impedimetit  lorbade  his  promotion ;  that  he  was 
Bjbt'of'spariaiis  or  sennle  birth  f  that  he  had  not  been 
guthy  b£  any  pabHc  and  iofamous'criine ;  and,  if  he  had 
fui'Aiei'ly  Ihred  in  tte  state  of  wedlock,  that  neither '  he 
nor  his  wife  had  been  married  more  than  once  (d9). 
Kraa'tbe  moment  of  his  6rdination  he  was  bonnd  to 
obey  the' Qcutimands  of  his  bishop ;  to  reside  within  die 
dioce^^  to  limit 'the  exercise  of  his  fundidhs  according 
to  the  dneAiotts  of  his  superior ;  and  to  serve  with  fide* 
lity  the  church  in  which  he  migltt  be  placed'  (40).  Bdt 
though  he  was  tlras  rendered  dependam  on  the  nod  of 
his'dsooesao,  that  prehite  was  admonished  to  temper  the 
ecerdae  of  his  authority  with  mildness  and  discr^ion, 
and  tOireeoDeA^  that  if  in  the  discharge  of  the  episcopal 
duties  h^wtfsthi^  superior,  *o&  x>ther  occasions  he  was 
the  ecdleague  of  his  ^ests  (41  )• 

in  the  infancy  of  the  Saxon  church,  the  scanty  suppAy 
of  moskMiaries  was  unequal  to  the  multiplied  demands 
df  ^he  people  intrusted  to  their  care.  The  bishop  either 
folkwed  the  court  and  {reached  according  to  his  letsurt^ 
asKi  opportunity  $  or  fixed  his  residence  in  some  parti- 
tolar  ^ot,  whence,  attended  by  his  clergy,  he  visited 

(38)  Wilk.  p.  106,  107. 

(39)  Id.  p.  85.  It  was  necessary,  as  will  be  proved  hereafter, 
that  his  wife  should  be  dead,  or  have  consented  to  a  perpetual 
separation. 

(40)  Id.  p.  43,  83,  102,  105,  127,  171. 

(41)  Id*  p.  108. 
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Ae  teiu6lte&  potts  of  the  Si^eHf.  Chorchies  were  not 
ert&ed  exceptf  in  moiiasteritesi*  aiid'  the  more  populous 
^yvns ;  and  {He  ihhabitantsr  df  the  couh\fry  depended  for 
iottniffioii  on  the  casual  arrival' of  priestSj  whom  charity 
or  fbe  orders  of  their  superior^  induced  to  undertake 
dttse  obseure  and  laborioilks  journies.  Bede  has  dra-wii' 
an  interestil^  pidu^e  of  the  avidity  with  which  the 
simple  natives  of  the  mM  negleifted  cantons  wei^  accus- 
tomed to  hasten>  on  the  first  appearance  of  a  xxiissionary, 
to  beg  his  beilediftioni-  and  listen  to  his  ihstrufHons 
i'VZ):  and  the  celebrated  St  Ciithbeit  freqnentty  spent 
whole  weeks  and^  moiiths'  in  performing  the  priestly 
fimftionss  amid  the  most .  modntsrihous  and  rnicultivated 
pafts  of  Nitethumbria  (4»B).  The  inconvenience  of  this 
dcsakofy  mMhod  of  itlstmAiofi  wa^  soon  discovered : 
and  HbiM>rfns  of  Gant«^4Miry  is  said  to  have  first  formed 
the  phm  of  distributing  each  diocese  into  a  proportionate 
Dimiber  of  parishes,  and  of  allotting  each  to  the  care  of  a 
residexir  dergytnan  (44^)4  But  the  authority  is  doiibtfill ; 
and  the  attempt,  if  it  were  rnade^  was  probably  confined 
to  the  territories  of  the  Kentish  Saxons.  To  archbishop 
Theodore  belongs  the  merit  of  extending  it  to  the  neigh- 
bouring chunchesi'firom  which  it  was  gvadoally  difliused 
over  the  remaining  dioceses.  That  prehte  exhorted  the 
Thanes  to  ereA  and  endow,  with  the  permission  of  the 
sovereign,  a  competent  number  of  churches  withifi  the 
precincts  of  their  estates ;  and,  to  stimulate  their  indus- 
try, secured  to  them  aii4«  their  heirs  the  right  of  pa- 

(49)  Bed.  1.  ill.  c.  26. 

(43)  Bed.  vit.  Cuth.  c.  9»  16. 

(14)  Godwin  de  pnesuU  p.  40. 
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trooage  (45).  Thus  the  ecclesiastical  dktribiation  of 
each  diocese  iixto  parishes,  was  conformable  to  the  civil 
division  of  the  province  into  manors  :  but  as  many  of 
these  were  of  great  extent,  to  accommodate  the  more  dis- 
tant inhabitants,  oratories  were  erefted,  which^'  though 
s^  first  subordinate  to  the  mother  church,  were  frequent- 
ly, with  the  concurrence  of  the  bishop,  emancipated 
from  their  dependence^  and  honoured  with  the  parochial 
privileges  (46). 

Theodore,  however,  was  care&l  not  to  deprive  the 
bishop  of  that  authority  which  was  necessary  for  the  go- 
venxment  of  his  clergy.  Though  the  right  of  advowson 
was  vested  in  the  patron,  the  powers  of  imtitutlon  and 
deprivation  were  reserved  unimpaired  to  the  diocesan 
(47).  Besides  the  regulations  which  that  prelate  might 
think  proper  to  publish  in  his  annual  visitation,  twice  in 
the  year  the  parish  priests  were  compelled  to  attend  the 
episcopal  synod,  to  give  an  accoimt  of  their  conduA,  and 
to  receive  the  orders  of  their  superior  (4S)«    They  were 

(45)  Smith's  Bede,  p.  189#  not.  Whelock's  Bod.  p.  399,  not. 
Spelman's  councils,  p.  152.  The  bishops  appear  to  have  ceded 
the  right  of -advowson  to  the  lay  proprietor  on  thcrse  conditions  ; 
that  he  should  build  a  chttrch  and  habitation  for  the  detgyman, 
should  assign  a  certain  portion  of  glebe  land  tow^ttdt  his  support* 
and  should  grant  him  the  tithes  of  his  estate.  If  the  thane  after- 
wards built  another  church,  and  the  bishop  permitted  it  to  hav^  a 
burial  -groundi  the  incumbent  might  claim  one  third  of  the  tithes ; 
otherwise  he  was  to  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  tlie  patron. 
This  I  conceive  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  many  regruhtions  in 
Wilkins,  p.  103,  345,  300,  SOS, 

(46)  Ibid. 

(47)  WOk.  p.  103,  xxiii,  105,  h  it. 

(48)  Id.  p.  146,  i.  iii. 
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admonished  that  to  preadi  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  gos- 
pd,  and  to  eradicate  the  larking  remains  of  idolatry^ 
were  among  the  most  important  of  their  obligations  (49). 
Each  Sunday  they  were  to  explain  in  English  that  por* 
don  of  the  scriptm'e  which  was  read  during  the  mass^ 
ttd  to  devote  ar  part  of  their  time  to  the  instni^tioD  of 
their  parishioners  in  the  truths  and  duties  of  Christianity 
(50).  Through  veneration  to  the  holy  husely  the  viAim 
of  salvation  whom  they  believed  to  be  immolated  on 
ibar  ahars  (51),  the.  church,  the  vestments,  and  the  sa* 
oed  vessels  were  ordered  to  be  kept  dean,  and  to  be 
treated  with  respeA  (52).  The  sick  were  particularly  re- 
comaended  to  their  care.  They  were  frequently  to  vi- 
atthem,  to  hear  their  confessions,  to  carry  them  the 
eocharist,  and  to  anoint  them  with  the  last  un£tion  {53)*. 
la  the  tribunal  of  penance,  an  institution  which  fcnrmed 
the  most  difficult  of  their  fun£kion$,  they  were  advised  to 
weigh  with  discretion  every  circumstance,  that  they  might 
spportion  the  punishment  to  the  crime :  and,  in  or- 
der to  assist  their  judgment,  were  frequently  to  consult, 

• 

ud  scrupidously  to  observe  the  directions  of  the  peni'^ 
temiary  (54),  They  were  exhorted  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  revenue  of  their  churdies  ^  and  the  severest  censures 
united  the  priest,  who  presumed  to  demand  a  retribu* 

(49)  Id.  p.  96,  viu-^zi}.  150,  xfx. 

(50)  Id.  p.  lOS,  ill  ri.  134,  xiii.  1S5,  xv. 

(51)  Sacrifidum  T^ctim^  salutansu    Bed.  1.  iv.  c.  ss; 
(5S)  Wilk.  p.  107,  C.  919^  xsvi. 

(5S)  Id.  p.  60,  vK.  109,  XX.  103,  xxL  xxii.  127,.  xr. 
(S4)  Id.  115,  i.  1^5,  I  986,  ix. 
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tibn  for  the  dbcharge  of  his  fiuiftions  (55)«  £v«ry  dis. 
sipating  amusement  and  indecorous  employment  was 
forbidden.  They  could  neither  accept  of  civil  offices^ 
Bor  engage  in  the  speculations  of  commerce.  The  tu- 
multuous pleasures  of  the  chace  and  of  public  diveftions 
diey  were  exhorted  to  despise  as  derogatory  from  their 
character,  and  to  employ  their  leisare  hours  in  the  study 
of  theology,  and  the  exercise  of  manual  labour.  Their 
dress  wa^  to  be  plain  but  decent :  free  from  the  orna- 
ments of  fohionable  vanity ;  and  conformable  to  the  se- 
verity of  the  canons  (56).  To  bear  arms  was  striCtty 
forbidden :  but  arms  were  always  worn  by  the  Saxon  as 
a  token  of  his  freedom,  and  the  number  of  statutes  by 
which  they  were  prohibited,  is  a  proof  of  the  diffusion 
and  obstinacy  of  this  national  prejudice  (57). 

The  obvious  tendency  of  these  laws  was  to  enforce  the 
duties,  and  to  uphold  the  sanAity  of  the  priestly  charac* 
ter.  But  there  was  anoth^  regulation,  the  general  ex* 
pediency  of  which  will  not  be  so  universally  admitted. 
Trooi  the  gospd  and  the  episdes  of  St  PiMil,  the  first 
christians  had  learnt  to  form  an  exalted  notion  of  t^ 
merit  of  chastity  and  continency  (58).  In  all,  they 
were  revered :  ftotn  ecclesiastics,  they  were  e^pefted. 
To  die  latter  were  supposed  more  pafttiibidarly  to  belonff* 
that  voluntary  renunciation  of  sensual  pleasure,  and  that 
readiness  to  forsake  parents,. wife,  and  children,  for  the 

{SB)  Id.  p.  108,  xti.  104,  sL  14^  iiL    Burials  wete  excepted 
from  this  law.    See  chapter  iii*  \ 

{Se)  Id.  p.  99,  xtviiL  102,  XIV.  xvi.  Xfiii.  112,c]iX.  1S4,  rii.  tiit 
138,  139. 

(57)  Id.  p.  lOS,  xviL  113,  dv.  c]xi-  * 

(58)  Mat  xix.  10.     1  Cer.  vii. 
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love  of  Chfistj  whick  the  saviour  of  mankind  required 
in  the  more  peifeA  of  his  disciples  (59) :  and  this  idea 
vas  strengthened  by  the  reasoning  of  the  apostle^  who 
had  observed)  that  while  the  married  man  was  necessari* 
I7  soUdtoos  for  the  concerns  of  this  world,  the  unmar* 
lied  was  at  liberty  to  turn  his  whde  attention  to  the 
service  of  God  (60)k  Hence  it  was  inferred  that  the 
embarrassments  of  wedlock  were  hostile  to  the  profession 
of  a  clergyman.  His  parishioners,  it  i{ras  said,  were  his 
bs^ :  and  to  watch  over  their  spiritual  wdfare,  to  in* 
stroft  their  ignorance,  to  console  them  in  their  affli^ons, 
and  to  rdieve  them  in  their  indigence,  .were  expeded  to 
be  his  constant  and  fistvourite  occupations  (61).  But 
though  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity  vrere  accustom- 
ed to  extol  the  advantages^  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
imposed  the  obligation  of  clerical  celibacy.  Of  those 
who  had  embraced  the  doArine  of  the  gospel,  the  ma- 
jority were  married  previously  to  their  conversion. 
Had  they  been  ^cchided  from  the  priesthood,  the  clergy 
iroold  have  lost  many  of  its  brightest  ornaments :  had 
they  be^i  compelled  to  separate  from  their  wives,  they 
might  jostly  kave  accused  the  severity  and  impolicy  of 
the  measure  (62),  They  were,  however,  taught  to  con« 
lider  a  life  of  continency,  even  in  the  married  state,  as 

(59)  Luk.  xiv.  S6. 

(60)  1  Cor.  vix.  32>  as. 

« 

(61)  The  validity  of  this  inference  is  maintained  in  the  very  act 
of  parliament  which  licenses  the  marriages  of  the  clergy*.  2  £4. 
ti.c.  21. 

(62)  Hawarden,  Church  of  Christy  vol.  ii.  p.  405,410.    £d. 
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demanded  by  the  sscredness  of  their  fimAioiis  (68) : 
and  no  sooner  had  the  succession  of  christian  princes 
secured  the  peace  of  the  churchy  than  laws  were  made 
to  enforce  that  discipline,  which  fervour  had  formerly 
introduced  and  upheld  (64).  The  regulations  of  the 
canons  were  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  emperors : 
by  Theodosiusy  the  priest  who  presutned  to  marry>  was 
deprived  of  the  clerical  privileges;  by  Justiniaoy  hb 
childrep  were  declared  illegitimate  (65).  Insenribly, 
faowevefy  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  adopted  a  diver- 
sity of  discipline»  which  was  finally  estublished  by  the 
council  in  TniHo»  Both  of  them  indulged  the  inferior, 
derks  with  the  permission  to  marry :  though  that  mar- 
riage,  until  it  was  dissolved  by  the  natural  death  of  the 
wife,  or  interrupted  by  her  volvntary  r«treat  into  a  con- 
vent, was  an  <effe£tual  bar  to  their  future  promotion. 
But  by  the  Greeks  they  were  only  forbidden  to  aspire 
to  the  episcopal  dignity ;  by  the  severity  of  the  Ladns 
they  were  esLcluded  from  the  inferior  orders  of  snb* 
deacon,  deacon*  and  priest. 

The  reader  who  is  more  conversant  with  modem-thaii 
with  ancient  historians  may  not,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to 
believe  that  the  discipline  of  the  Latins  was  ever  intro- 
duced into  the  Saxon  church. .  He  has,  probably,  been 
taught,  that  <<  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  first  en- 

.  (63)  Orig.  Horn.  83  in  lib.  Num.  Euseb.  Dem.  eraiu  1.  i.  c.  9  * 

(64)  See  the  councils  of  Elvira  (can.  sa*)  of  Neocssarea  (can.  l») 
o^.  Ancyra  (can.  lOi)  of  Carthage  (con.  s,  can.  9,)  and  of  Toledo 
(con.  1,  can.  l.) 

X65)  Ne  legitimos  quidem  et  proprios  esse  cos,  qui  ex  hujut- 
modi  inordinata  constupratione  nascuntur,  aut  nati  sunt.    Leg.* 
-45,  cap.  de  epis.  et  clei; 


^  joined  by  tbe  popes  'in  the  tenth  century,  and  not 
**  adapted  by  our  ancestors  till  five  hundred  years  after 
^thetr  conrerston :  that  the  Saxon  bishops  and  paro- 
*<  chial  clergy,  like  those  of  the  present  church  of  Eng- 
^  land,  added  to  the  care  of  their  flocks  that  of  their 
<*  wives  and  children :  and  that  even  the  monasteries  of 
«  monks  were  in  reality  colleges  of  secular  priests,  who 
^  retained  the  chmce,  without  quitting  the  convent, 
^  either  of  a  married  or  a  single  life  (€6)/'  But  after  a 
ptient,  and,  I  think,  impartial  investigation,  I  heritate 
Bot  to  say  that  the  niarriages  of  the  ancient  Saxon  cler- 
g7  Aval  be  classed  with  those  imaginary  beings,  which 
ve  the  offipring  of  credulity  or '  prejudice.  Had  they 
been  permitted,  they  would  certainly  have  claimed  the 
Mice  of  contemporary  writers,  and  have  been  the  ol^eft 
of  synodical  regulations :  but  to  search  for  a  single  trace 
rf  their  existence  in  the  writings  of  contemporaries,  or 
the  regulations  of  synods,  will  prove  an  ungrateful  and 
a  fruitless  labour  (67).    Every  monument  of  the  first 

(SS)  See  Tindall's  Rapto  (Tom.  i.  p.  80,)  Burton's  Monasticoa 
Ebonceose  (p.  so,)  Hume  (hist  c  ii.  p.  28,)  and  Henry  (hist  vol. 
iii>p.ai5.) 

(€7)  Among  the  writers,  who  contend  that  the  Saxon  ciergj 
were  permitted  to  marry,  I  am  acquainted  with  no  one  besides 
Inett,  who  has  ventured  'to  appeal  to  any  contemporary  autho- 
rity. He  refen  his  reader  to  T heodore*6  penitentiary,  which  was 
pahfilhed  by  Petit  with  so  many  interpolations  that  it  is  impossi* 
bk  to  distinguish  the  originail  from  the  spurious  matter,  (Inett, 
wli.  p.  184.)  The  words  in  the  penitentiary  are  these;  Non 
licet  Tins  fceminas  habere  monachas,  neque  ftsminis  viros: 
taaen  non  destroaauis  iUud  quod  consuetudo  est  in  hac  terra. 
(Poen.  p.  7>)  --fiut  this  passage,  if  genuine,  q>eak8  not  of  the 
clergy  nor  of  marriage:  aosi  probably  alludes  to  the  secular  or 

e4 
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age^  of  the  Sz^  ^cbmfi^  Mr)uch  Im  defcwaed  to  im 
"b^ars  the  strongest  tje$tini|(^y  t|^9t  the  ce]i^Qy  of  the 
cljergy  was  constantly  and  sev/ere^y  enforced*  Pf  the 
di^ip^e  /^^tahlished  hy  th^  Roman  mwsionaryfy  .0?er^ 
^Qubt  must  ^  rep^ed  by  the  ^^sss^ef  of  St  Gregpry  t» 
§t  Aiigus^^  ;^cor4u>g  to  whi^h^  only  the  fifsfk^  yiho 
h%d  npt  beea  raised  tp  t)^  14g^t  ofders,  aofi  vjb^  {»»- 
fysspd  themselves  i^bl^  tp  kad  ^  life  of  cqntfoeacf;, 
.Wj^^e  pf^rmitte4  tq  mstrfj  (6B)|  aifd  Ithe  cpnscgtjeot 
^a|&}ce  of  th/e  softfa^rp  Ssufpns  is  fpf ciUy  evpresned  bjr 
Ceolff  14  the  learned.atfbQt  of  W/^ffpqnth  (69)i  by  Bedre 
*  in  differpfff  pass^g/??  of  his  )(mting^  (W),  s^d  t>y  f^gb^ 
;the  cjslebrated  ^chbishop  pf  yof^  j^  his  ex(C|srpta{71)* 
In  manyqf  the  csmons  Yb^cjif  are  a^Ipipwiedged  tP  }»VP 
been  p))^n7e4  I^y4l^ir  sifccess^r^  i^  is  eithqr  evidei^y 

double  ifiQp^^efje^,  ^Idh  ^ill  be  afterwards  described*  and  ifi 
v^hic|i  it  sometimes  happened  that  ccjmmunities  of  mooks  or  nu|^s 
were  subjected  to  the  government  of  persons  of  a  different,  sex. 
This  custom  the  canon  disapproves^  though  it  dares  not  abotish  it. 

(66)  Si  qui  stnt  tHerid  extra  macros  ordinei  constitute ,  qui  Be 
<:ontinere  non  possunt,  sortiri  uxores  debent.    Bed*  hist.  1.  i.  c.  27. 

(69)  Camem  suam  xum  vitiis  et  concupiscentiis  crucifiget^ 
oportet  eos,  qui  .  .  .  gradum  cIeri<»tuB  haben^s  ardioribu?  se 
necesae  babent  pto  domino  continefitiaB  fraeni^  astiingere*  £p. 
Ccolf  ad  Kaiton  reg.  apad  Bed-  J  v.  c.,  21. 

(70)  Sine  ilia  castimomae  portione^  quK  ab  app^titu  copiilv 
conjugalls  cohibet,  nemo  vel  sacerdotjum  suscipere  vel  ad  altaris 
potest  ministerium  consecrari ;  id  est»  si  non  aut  virgo  pennanie- 
Ttty  aut  contra  uxorix  conjundionis  fcedera  ftolverit.  ^cd.«de 
taber*  1.  iii.  c.  9.    See  also  his  conimentary  o^  St  Luke  c*  l« 

(71)  Clerici  extra  sacros  ordines  constitutiy  id  est,  nee  presby- 
teri  nee  diaconi  sortiri  uxores  debent ;  sacerdotes  autem  nequa- 
quam  uxores  ducant.    £xc*  £gb.  apud  Wiik.  p.  1  iSy  oan.  clx.* 
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$«pp06c;d  {^U)  or  opcflly  l9iniBafp4ed  (7S).  The  stpir 
Uqce  of  d«jpada|aiMi  ii  pronoflnyfd  ^gsttn$t  thp  priest  4f 
deacoa  4v|ip  sluU  pre^ome  to  oiarry  (74r) :  apd  t)i9  «c«;i(ae 
«iartk  w^  had  9eparated,£roin  his  wif%  t0  9^WI¥9  thf 
fimr^  fiu  cff  oMlnatioiis  9^4  b$id  r^a2nie4  to  k^  ^^aifib 
tpus  cp^dfnii|><»<>  to  apenkeiitialcQUKe  of  tail  prfiev«^ 
yrn^r^  (75).  -  Af»  improvemi^Plf  wa$  made  op.  t^e  stverky 
€di  Ar  ^lUierf  W80inWp4.  fR  Ae  gTpa^  oH^oail  of  Jijip^, 

(^  Witt:,  pk  106»  xxsj. 

(73)  tf<roer  fsicejitiar-. '  -j  ^laconaf .  -j  oJ>jie  IjO>jef  tSeopay  <e  <m 
Ifiyoef  cempie  dr^e  Veni^an  fc^on.    *]  haltj^wMn.     '3  hab^  bee 

^  0^8  af^  d«)iCfH>8,  Wild  Oo4'a  otbisr  Mr^nts*  t]uit.fhQ|44 
"  jonre  ill  God's  tetppW,  ?n4  tovch  the  aapi^naont  and  the  holf 
^  hooks,  they  shall  always  observe  theu"  chastity."    Pcenit.  JSp;.  p. 

153,  IT. 

* 

(74)  Istf:  maefpe  ppeof r  o^]>e  t>iacofi  pif ije.  TSolison  hyjia  hat>ef « 
"  If  priest  or  deacon  marry,  let  them  lose  their  orders."  Ibid. 
i  and  p.  134,  v.  Edt  deposition  .was  the  only  punishment :  the 
marriage  was  not  annulled,  ft  was  only  fn  the  twelfth  century 
that  hoYy  orders  were  declared  to  incapacitate  a  person  fbr  mar- 
riage.   Pothier,  traite  du  contrat  de  man*,  p.  135.  / 

^75)  X/np  bpjic  2ehi^iH)t>  man.  biycpop  o])])e  xnatf fe  p|ieoriP  o^^p 
munuc  op^  xuacoD  btf  j^masccan  hasfXie  xji  he  ;^ehat)Ot>  paepe.  *] 
TJa  foji  Doeef  lu^pn  hij  popler.  -j  zo  haioe  pen^  •]  hij  ^onne 
^f  r  ry^)>an  T02xx>e7ie  hpyji]pt>on  Vuph  hxmeT)  ^m^,  pepce  9elc  be 
Iwf  ent>cbypt5ny7'fe.  rpa  hir  bujran  appiren  yf  be  manflire 
"  If  any  man  in  orderS)  bishop,  priest,  monk,  or  deacon,  had^  his 
**  wife,  ere  he  were  ordained,  and  forsook  her  for  God's  sake,  and 
•*  received  ordination,  and  they  afterwards  return  togeth«;r  again 
^  through  lus^,  let  each  fast  according  to  his  order,  as  is  written 
^  above  vr't&k  rcspcft  to  murder.**    Ibid  p.  1 36. 
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mak  house*  with  a  pribst  (76).  During  more  diaii  two 
Inmdred  and  fifty  years  from  the  death  of  Attgtistiiie» 
these  laws  respeAing  clerical  cel^cy,  so  galKbg  to  the 
natural  propensities  of  man^  but  so  calculated  to'  impart 
an  elevated  idea  of  the  sanAity  which  hecomes  the 
priesthood,  were  enforced  with  the  striAest  rigour :  hvt 
during  part  of  the  ninth,  and  most  of  the  tenth  century, 
-when  the  repeated  and  sanguinary  devastations  of  th^ 

•    •  •  « 

Danes  threatened  tfie  destruAion  of  the  hienuxfay  no'lbas 
dian  of  the  govemment,  the  ancient  canons  opposed  but 
a  feeble  barrier  to  the  impulse  of  the  pa^ioins  r  and  ci 
the  clergy  who  escaped  the  swords  of  the  invaders,  seve- 
ral scrupled  not  to  violate  the  chastity,  wtuch  at^their 
ordinatiott  they  had  vowed  to  observe*  '  Tet  even  then 
the  marriage  of  priests  was  never  approved,  perhaps 
never  expressly  tolerated,  by  the  Saxon  prelates  (77)  : 
and  as  often  as  a  transient  gleam  of  tranquillity'  invited 
them  to  turn  to  their  attention  to  the  restoration  of  dis- 


(76)  .  .  .  ^c<m  C(mef  Keope  %e  on  clxTuxffyt  Cooe  Vcopi^aa 
f cyle.  fp  popboeen  f  he  na^ji  ne  hif  ma^^^aii  ne  o^jme  pipinan  pop 
naaer  peojicef  \(mson  uioe  imt>  htm  nxbbe.  Vilxf  he  Vw)ih  MOf  Iq* 
cofaans*  \(c|i  on  2epn;^tse.    Ibid.  p.  1  S4«  tL 

(77)  The  only  sembUnce  of  a  proof  that  these  n^rriages  were 
tolcratcdy  ocean  in  the  tegulations  for  the  dtrgf  of  Northumbria, 
published  about  the  year  950,  and  designed,  as  I  conceive,  to 
dired  the  officers  in  the  bishop's  court.  Jhp  pjieof  c  cpcnan 
Fojibnre.  -j  o^jie  mmc.  ana^ema  pr.  «  If  a  priest  forsake  his 
**  concubine  and  take  another,  let  him  be  aocursed."  (Wilk 
p*  S19|  xzzv.)  This  by  some  is  explained  to  imply  a  permisiien 
to  keep  one  concubine,  provided  she  be  put  on  the  same  footing 
as  a  wife :  but  others,  with  greater  probabiKty,  conceive  the  curse 
to  be  diieAed  against  him,  who  having  put  away  one  concubine 
at  the  requisition  of  the  bishofS,  had  afterwasds  taken  another. 
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ciplinei  the  proUUtiinis  of  fimner  synods  were  reftW^dy 
and  tlie  ceKbacy  of  the  clergy  wa$  recommended  by  pa« 
teroat  ezhortationsi  and  ^iderced  by  the  seTerest  penaU 
ti«(78). 

Tocakvdate  die  probable  inflneAte  of  this  instftotion 
pa  the  population  of  nations  has  frequently  amused  the 
ingennity  and  leisure  of  arithmetical  politicianar  $  of 
whom,  many  ham  not  hesitated  to  arraign  the  wisdom 
tf  those  by  whom  it  was  originally  devisedf,  •  and  of 
those  by  whom  it  is  st31  obsenred.  Yet  in  defiance  of 
their  speailatioDs,  several  catholic  countries  continue  to 
be  crowded  with  inhabitants;  and  to  account  for  the 
scanty  poipialatipn  of  others  we  need  only  advert  to  the 
dcfafis  of  ^leir  constitution,  the  insalubrity  of  the '  cli^ 
mate,  the  establishment  of  foreign  colonies,  and  the 
brrenaess  of  a  parched  and  effete  soil  (79).  Neither  is 
it  cotaiB  that  to  increase  the  number  of  inhabitants  is, 
in  all  drcnmstances,  to  increase  the  resources  of  the 
state  \  but  it  is  evident  that  the  man,  who  spends  his 
life  b  promoting  the  interests  of  morality,  and  correA- 
ing  the  vicious  propensities  of  his  fellow  creatures,  adds 
more  to  the  sum  of  public  virtue  and  of  public  happiness 
than  he  whose  principal  merit  is  the  number  of  his  chiU 
dren.    If  it  be  granted  that  the  clerical  fimAions  are  of 

(78)  See  Wilkins»  p.  914,  I.  SS5,  viii.  aS9,  Ix.  933,  sod.  850, 
V.  tL  2C8,  zii.  986,  i.  89S,  301,  vi.  From  the  seventy  of  the 
tbiity-6nt  canoe,  published  in  the* reign  of  £dgar»  Johnson  is 
coimnoed  that  it  must  have  been  composed  by  ft  Dunstao*  The 
karoedtruMbrtor  hadprobaUy  forgotten  that  it  was  composed 
two  centmies  before,  and  published  by  Archbishop  £gbeit. 
Compsre  Wilk.p.lS6,  with  p.  .933,  xxxi* 

(79)  See  on  the  last  cause  a  curious  Dissertation  by  the  Abbe 
MaoD.   IVaosactions  of  Acad,  of  Sciences  at  Ma&hdm,  vol.  ▼!. 
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lugU  importauicd  to  the  we]£|re  of  the  $tite,  it  must  alsa 
be  acknowledged  that  in  the  discharge  of  these  fungous, 
the  unmarried  posses^^  great  and  numef  oos  advantages 
over  the  married  clergyman*  Unincumbered  with  th« 
cares  of  a  hoaaHj^  he  may  dedicate  his  whole  attention  to 
the  npirit"^^  improvement  of  his  parisbioiiers :  free  frow^ 
8J1  apsiiety  respe^tingvthe  future  estaUishmeni  of  his  ^kiir 
dreQi'be  j;nay  expend  without  scruple  the  superfluity  of 
his  reven^ef  in  relieving  the  distresses  of'  the  sickf  tho 
agedf  and'  the  unfortunate*  Had  Augiistine  and  his  as* 
sociates  been  involved  in  the  embarrassments  df  marriage^ 
tb^y  wpdd  never  have  .torn  themaelv^  ft^tai  tfieir  homes 
and  ceuntrys  and  have  devoted  the  best  portios  of  thetf 
iives  to  the  conversion  of  distwt  and  unknown  barbarians* 
Had  their  successors  seen  themselves  surrounded  wid& 
numepoia  (amities,  they  would  never  have  founded  thoso 
charitable  establishments,  nor  have  erected  those  religW 
o«8  edifices,  that  testify  the  use  to  which  they  devoted 
their  riches,  and  still  exist  to  reproach  the  parsimony  of 
succeeding  generations  (80).    But  it  was  not  from  tho 

(so)  <<  He  that  hath  wife  and  children,''  saith  Lord  Bacon, 
^<  hath  given  hostages  to  fortune :  for  they  are  impedlmenti  to 
**  great  enterprises  either  of  virtue  or  mischief*  Certainly  the 
<<  best  works,  and  of  the  greatest  merit  for  the  public,  have  pro- 
**  ceeded  £rom  the  unmarried  or  the  childless  man,  which  both 
**  in  affection  and  means  have  married  and  endowed  the  public. 
<*  .  .  •  Unmarried  men  are  best  friends,  best  masters,  best  ser^ 
<<  vanta.  •  .  •  A  single  life  doth  well  with  churchmen  :  for 
«  charity  will  hardly  water  the  ground,  where  it  must  first  fill  a 
**  pooL''  Bacon's  essays,  p.  17»  London  1696.  A  Roman  phi- 
losopher was  of  the  same  opinion.  Vita  conjugalis  ahos  et  gene* 
rosos  spiritus  frangit,  et  a  magnts  cogitationibus  ad  humilliraas 
dettahit*    Seneca* 
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impolicy  of  the  institution,  that  the  reformers  attempted 
to  justify  the  eagerness  with  which  they  emancipated 
themselves  from  its  yoke  (81}.  They  contended  that 
the  law  of  clerical  celibacy  was  unjust,  because  it  deprived 
>»  of  Ids  »ma.l  rightt,  <uid  a»£M  privatioos  »c«w 
pitiUe  widi  his  natural  propensities.  To  thtfofe^eJUoa 
a  rational  answer  Was  returned :  that  to  accept  die  priest- 
ly charaAer  was  a  matter  of  elediouj  not  of  necessity: 
and  diat  he,  who  freely  made  it  the  objeft  of  his  choices 
chose  at  the  same  time  the  obligations  annexed  to  it. 
The  insinuation  that  a  life  of  coiitinency  wad  above  the 
power  of  man,  was  treated  with  the  contempt  wfiich  it 
deserved*  To  those,  indeed,  ^hom  habit  had  rendered 
the  obsequious  slaves  of  their  passions,  it  might  appear 
with  reascm  too  arduous  an  attempt :  but  the  thinking 
pait  of  mankiud  would  hesitate  before  they  sanfHoned" 
an  opinion  which  was  a  libel  on  the  charaQer  of  thou* 
sands,  who  in  evefy  department  d  society,  are  confined 
by  theur  circumstances  to  a  state  of  temporary  or  perpe- 
tual celibacy. 

(SI)  kit  amiMing  to  hear  the  sdasons  usmgtuA  by  Bile  for  his 
uioQ  with  the  faithful  Dorothy*  SfeltatiMintt  aatichritti  charac- 
terem  iUico  abrast,  et  ne  detncepa  in  aliquo  estem  tarn  detestabUis 
bestic  creatura,  uxorem  accept  Dorotheam  fidelem,  dlvins  huic 
Toci  auscuhans ;  qui  se  non  contmct,  nubat.  Baleus  de  seip. 
Cent  Till.  c.  ult. 


aigafk  df  lAmr  liberadjtjr*  In  propottiM'' to  tbm  HSmmm 
of  cltfislJiuii€y»  porishM  were  wfAM^fa^  a^  moHasietw 
9ndud.  hi  tfTeiy  palisb  a;  cJRsim  poMMrof  gMN^tafid 
w»  antgftfld  tttw&ids  thexnaimetisawe  of  tiU  theitttibeiit  y 
Md  tadb'iaoiiastery  pMseM^  tfsUiMS  p^op^it^onote  to  the 
nuftiber  of  ks^  inkabkifuitar.  As  fendsd  property  trad  die 
gfaat  seoarce  of  dvi(  dSmSn^ttoa  amottg  ottv  aiioesM»$y  the 
principal  rf  the  c\€l^  were  tlftis  raisiRl-  to  an-  equality 
with  the  tempore  thaAe^  a<hfiAfc>d  iA«9  ^  great  cote^ 
eil  ef  th^  nation,  and  vested'  wi&  m  attthotky,  wliidt 
rendered  them  respeflsAIe  even  in  &B  eyes  of  Aoae  wiie 
stilt  adhered  to  (he  Hefigioft  of  thrir  f  oTtitithlt^. 

The  i^eqr  of  the  ceiki^^eru  was  seldditf  contents  with  the 
mere  donation  of  their  property^:  tfnd  tfie  value  ^  the' 
preseflit  was  generaBy  enhanced  hf  ^&  immunities  whicb 
diey  annexed  te  it.    The  t^enufe  df  liakb  amoagi  the 
Axig!(e>-Sa9cbns  had  beisn^  emt^hdied  on;  seairiy  this  same 
prinepples  as  in  the  other  noifCh^Mi  nationr:  and  eadi* 
estate  subjIeA^  it9  proprietor  to  the  perf&riAtatlte  of  se^^ 
vend  duties  to  his  sup^tibf  ford;    BUt^'  M>«  <tf  the  cle- 
rical and  monastic  possessions  w^e  Mbn  disibhltt'^cd  fi^m 
every"  servile  and  icinnecessafy  bbligation  (4).    By  a  ttM* 
sitton  easy  to  the' huniam  mit&d^'  titey  weto  considered  aa 
the  property  not  of  man  but  of  6od ;   and'  tb^  burthen 
liiem  with  the  services  which^  vassals  wefe^ompeUed  to 
render  to  tfaieir  superioi^,  wsfs  deemed  a  proftttatfolt  aind: 
a  sacrilege.    A  just  dfM$fiaionf>  hoti«ver,  wttft  dtawn  bn^- 
twe^n  the'  dai msr  of  imfividoate  and'  ^se  of  the  puUic  t 
and  while  the  former  were  cheerfiilly  abandoned^  the 
latter  were  stri£tty  exa£led  from  the  ecclesiastical  no  less 
than  the  lay  proprietor.      To  repair  the  roads   and 

(4)  Wilk.  p.  $7,  6a 
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hridgesy  to  d^^jbixie  towards  tlie  maintenance  of  the 
fomScanoiaJl^^^ta'^ffmih^*  equitable  proportion  of 
troops  in  die  tflRof  war,  were  services  so  essential  to  the 
national  prosperity,  that  from  them  no  exemption  could 
be  granted.  Such  was  the  solemn  declaration  of  Ethel- 
Md,  king  of  Mercia  (5) :  bnt  other  princes  were  not  al- 
ways gmded  by  the  same  policy,  and,  unless  some  char* 
ten  of  ancient  date  have  been  fabricated  in  more  mo- 
dem times,  we  must  believe  diat  several  monasteries 
were  emancipated  from  every  species  of  secular  service* 
and  permitted  to  enjoy  the  prote£tion,  without  contribut- 
ing to  the  exigencies  of  the  state  (6). 

hiaddkiontothese  immunities,  others  equally  honour- 
able in  themselves,  and  more  beneficial  to  the  pobhc, 
were  ei^yed  by  the  principal  of  the  clerical  and  monas- 
tic bodies.  The  king,  who  ereAed  a  church  or*  monas- 
tery, was  urged  by  devotion,  sometimes  perhaps  by  vani- 
ty, to  display  his  munificence :  and  the  distinctions,  which 
he  lavished  on  its  inhabitants,  seemed  to  refleA  a  lustre 
on  the  repstatton  of  their  founder.  The  superior  was 
frequently  invested  by  the  partiahty  of  his  benefa£lor, 
widt  the  civil  and  criminal  jnrisdiAion :  and  throughout 
the  domain  annexed  to  lias  church,  he  exercised  the  right 
ofrabing  tolls  on  the  transport  of  merchandize,  of  levy- 
ing fines  for  jpeacfaes  of  the  peace,  of  deciding  civil  suits^ 
and  of  trying  ofienders  within  his  courts  (7).  These 
important  privileges  at  the  same  time  improved  his  fi- 

(5)  Wllk.  p.  loo.    Spel.  p.  527.    Lei.  Collect,  vol.  ii.  p.  54. 

(6)  See  the  charters  of  Ina»  ( Wilk.  p.  80,)  6E  Witlaff,  (ibid.  p. 
I77t]  of  Bertulf,  (ibid.  p.  183,)  and  of  £dward  the  confessor, 
(ibid.  p.  318.) 

(7)  Gale,  p.  318,  320,  323,  490,  512.     Wilk.  p.  80,  177,  256. 
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iiancesy  and  peopled  his  estates^.  Th^  auj^rky  of  the 
deriiral  was  exercised  with  xnmt  |^nrf  JM|yth"m'  that  of 
the  secular  thanes :  men  quicUy  learnSrta  prefer  the 
equity  of  their  judgments  to  the  hasty  decbions  of  war- 
like and  ignorant  nobles  ;  and  the  prospeft  of  tranquillity 
and  justice  encouraged  artificers  and  merchants  to  settle 
undertheir  prote^ion.  Thus,  while  the  lay  proprietors 
reigned  in  solitary  grandeur  over  their  wide  but  unfruitful 
domains,  the  lands  of  the  clergy  were  cultivated  and  im- 
proved ;  theip  villages  were  crowded  with  inhabitants ; 
and  the  foundations  were  laid  of  several  among  the  prin- 
cipal cities  in  England. 

That  spirit  of  liberality  which  distinguished  the  first 
converts,  was  inherited  by  many  of  their  descendants. 
In  every  age  of.  the  Saxon  dynasty  we  may  observe  nu- 
merous additions  n;iade  to  the  original  donations :    and 
the  records  of  different  churches  have  carefully  preserved 
the  names  and  motives'  of  their  hene&Aors.    Of,  Hiany 
th^  great  objeA  was  to  support  the  ministers  of  religion, 
and  by  supporting  them  to  contribute  to  the  service  of 
.  the  Almighty.     Others  were  desirous  to  reUeve  the  dis- 
tresses of  their  indigent  brethren ;    and  with  this  view 
they  confided  their  charities  to  the  distribution  of  the 
clergy;  the   legitimate  guardians  of  the  patrimony  of 
the  podr  (8).      A   numerous  class  wa^^zomposed    of 
thanes,  who  had  acquired  opulence  by  a  course  of  suc- 
cessful crimes,  and  had  deferred  the  duty  of  restitu- 
tion, till  the  victims  of  their  injustice  had  disappeared. 
These  were  frequently  induced^  towards  the  decline  of 
life,  to  confer,  as  a  tardy  atonement^  some  part  of  their 

(8)  Wilk.  p.  19.  102,  V.  228,  Iv.  hi. 
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property  on  the  church  :    and  whai  they  had  negleAed 
it,  their  negleA  \«^^  generally  compensated  by  the  jSious 
diligence  of  their  children  and  descendants  (9).     To  these 
motives  may  he  added,  the  want  of  heirs,  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining spiritual  aid  from  the  prayers  of  thtf  clergy,  grati- 
tude for  the  proteftion  which  the  church  always  oflFered 
to  the  unfortunate,  and  a  wish  to  defeat  the  rapacity  of  a 
powerful  adversary ;  all  of  which  contributed  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  to  augment  the  possessions  of  the  ecclesi- 
astics.   H^  the  revenue  arising  from  these  diiFerent 
soarces  been  abandoned  to  the  judgment  or  caprice  of  the 
incumbents,  it  might  firequently  have  been  abused ;  and 
the  abuse  would  probably  have  relaxed  the  zeal  of  their 
benefaAors.     But  this  evil  had  been  foreseen,  and  in 
some  measure,  prevented  by  the  wisdom  of  Gregory  the 
great.  According  to^a  constitution,  which  that  pontiff  sent 
to  the  missi<Miaries,  the  general  stock  was  divided  into 
four  equal  portions  (loy.     Of  these,  one  was  allotted  to 
the  bishop  for  the  support  of  his  dignity ;    another  was 
reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  ;  a  third  fur- 
nished the  repairs  of  the  church  and  the  ornaments  of* 
religious  wbrship ;  and  the  last  was  devoted  to  the  €uties 
of  charity  and  hospitality.     It  formed  a  sacred  fund,  to 
which  every  man  who  suffered  under  the  pressure  of 
want  or  infirdtf ty  vras  exhorted  to  apply,  without  the  fear 
of  iofiuny  or  the  danger  of  a  repulse. 

In  estimating  the  riches  of  the  Saxon  clergy,  a  hasty 
observer  may  adopt  the  most  exaggerated  calculations. 

(9)  This  18  the  meaning  of  the  terms  which  so  frequently  occur' 
in  the  ancient  charters,  <<  pro  remedio,  salut^,  redemptione  auims^ 
*^  meae  et  priorum,  antecessorum  meorum." 

(10)  Bed.  L  i.  c.  27. 
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But  if  there  were  maiDy  circunistaiices  which  fitvouredf 
there  were  also  many  which  retarded  their  aggrandize* 
ment :  and  each  list  of  .bene£i^oii$  may  be  nearly  ba* 
lanced  by  an  opposite  catalogue  of  losses  and  depreda* 
tions.  1 .  The  liberality  of  their  friends  was  shackled  by 
the  restraints  of  the  law.  As  the  ecclesiastical  estates 
were  emancipated  from  the  services^  with  whtc^  secular 
tenures  ware  encumbered)  and  belonged  to  a  body  whose 
existence  was  perpetual,  every  donatbn  of  land  to  the 
church  proved  a  loss  to  the  crown»  and  was  considered 
as  invalid,  until  a  charter  of  confirmation  had  been  obtain* 
ed  from  the  piety,  or  purchased  from  the  avarice  of  the 
prince  (li)«  2.  The  easy  concessions  of  former  kiag^ 
frequently  appeared  unreasonable  to  their  successors* 
whose  necessities  were  more  pressing,  or  whose  venera- 
tion for  the  church  was  less  indulgent.  Sometimes  with, 
often  withont  the  pretext  of  justice,  they  seized  the  most 
valuaUe  manors  belonging  to  the  clergy>  and  sensible  of 
iheir  power  in  this  world,  despised  the  threats  of  future 
vengeance  whiak  their  predecessors  had  denounced  against 
Uie  violators  of  their  charters.  The  first,  who  thus  in* 
vaded  the  patrinK>ny  of  the  church*  were  Ceolred  of 
Mercia,  and  Osred  of  Northumbrian  The  former  perish* 
td  suddenly  \  the  latter  fell  by  the  hands  of  his  enemies  : 
and  though  their  fiiite  was  ascribed  to  the  anger  of  heaven, 
it  did  not  always  deter  succeeding  princes  from  copying 
their  example  ( 1 2),  S.  The  rapacity  of  the  monarch  of* 
ten  stimulated  that  of  the  nobles,  who  viewed  with  a 
jealous  eye  the  wealth  of  the  clergy,  and  considered  the 
donations  of  their  ancestors  as  so  many  injuries  offered  to 

(U)  See  Gale,  p.  3»2,  s«6,  S27. 
(13)  See  Wilkins,  torn.  L  p.  89,  93. 
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tktf  finnilies.     Whenever  the  favour  of  the  sovereign, 
or  the  tnarchy  m  wfa&ch  the  Saxon  governments  were 
frequently  plunged,  afiorded  a  prospect  of  impunity,  they 
seMom  (ailed  to  extort  by  threats,  or  seize  by  violence^ 
the  lands,  which  Were  the  objeAs  of  their  avarice  (18). 
4.  The  prelate;  themselves  often  contributed  to  the  spo- 
Hation  of  their  sees.    They  assumed  a  right  of  granting 
to  their  friends  and  retainers  a  portion  of  lands,  to  be 
holden  by  them  and  their  heirs  during  a  certain  number 
df  years,  and  after  that  period  to  revert  to  the  church  : 
hot  dieir  successors  always  ft)und  it  difficult  to  recover 
fdiat  had  thus  been  alienated,  and  were  generally  com- 
pelled either  to  relinquish  their  daims,  or  to  continue 
die  original  grant  in  the  same  family  (14*).     5.  War  was 
another  source  of  misfortune  to  the  church.    Its  property 
was  indeed  guarded  by  the  most  terrific  excommunica- 
tions: but  in  the  tumult  of  arms,  spiritual  menaces  .^^ere 
despised  $  and  if  some  princes  respeAed  the  lands  of  the 
clergy,  others  ravaged  them  without  mercy,  and  reduced 
the  defenceless  incumbents  to  a  state  of  absolute  pk>verty« 
So  exhausted  was  the  see  of  Rochester  by  the  devastations 
of  Edilred,  king  of  Mercia,  that  two  successive  bishops 
resigned  dieir  dignity,  and  sought  from  the  charity  of 
strangers  that  support,  which  they  could  not  obtain  in 
their  own  diocese  (15).— From  the  whole  history  of  the 
Saxon  kingdoms  it  is  evident  that  the  temporal  prosperi- 
ty of  the  church  depended  on  the  cbaraAer  of  the  princes 


(13)  Ibid.  p.  100,  144. 

(14)  Several  curious  charters  of  this  description  are  printed  in 
Smith's  Bede,  (app.  xxi.)  and  a  catalogue  of  them  is  preserved  by 
Wanley,  (Ant.  litL  Septen.  p.  255.) 

(15)  Bed.  hist.  L  iv.  c.  3. 
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legal  provision  was  called  for  by  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
'  clergTi  the  establishment  of  tithes  was  adopted  as  the 
least  oppressive  mode  by  which  it  could  be  raised.  In 
the  sixth  and  seventh  centurieS)  dus  offering,  which  in 
its  origin  .had  been  volontary,  began  to  be  exafted  as  a 
debt  in  almost  every  christian  coumry :  and  the  practice 
of  the  more  fervent  dtiring  the  preceding  ages  was  con- 
<:eived  to  justify  the  claim,  if  we  may  believe  a  royal 
legislator,  the  payment  of  tithes  among  the  Saxons,  wa$ 
as  ancient  as  their  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and  intro* 
duced  by  St  Augustine,  together  with  the  other  praAices 
common  to  the  christians  of  that  period  (19).  But  men 
are  not  x>ften  prompted  to  make  pecuniary  sacrifices  from 

m 

the  sola  motive  of  duty :  and,  as  the  number  of  the  clergy 
was  small,  and  their  wants  were  liberally  supplied  by  the  * 
moni^cence  of  the  converted  princes,  it  is  jprobable  that 
for  several  yeuv^  their  pretensions  were  generally  wavedt 
or  feebly  enforced  (20).  The  institution,  however,  of 
pairochial  churches,  imperiously  required  an  augmenta- 
tion of  the  number  of  pastors ;  and  to  provide  for  their 
support  the  payment  of  tithes  w^s,  before  the  close  of  the 
eighth  century,  severely  commanded  by  civil  and  eccle^ 


(19)  See  the  ninth  law  of  Edwand l^e Confessor  (Wilk.  p.  sil.) 
I  am  senile  that  this  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  make  the  establish- 
ment of  tithes  coeval  with  the  profession  of  Christianity  in  this 
country :  but  it  is  strengthened  by  the  tflstimony  of  8t  Boni&oe 
of  Meatz,  and  Egbert  of  York,  who  in  the  course  of  the  eighth 
century  speak  of  them  as  of  an  old  regulation.  See  Wilkins,  p. 
92, 102»  lOTy  and  note  (A)  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  ^ 

(^0)  Thus  Alcuin  dissuaded  a  missionary  in  Germany,  placed 
in  similar  circumstances,  from  enforcing  the  payment  of  tithes. 
Ale  ep.  apud  MabiL  vet.  analec.  p.  400. 
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siastical  attthority  in  the  coancil  of  Calcuith  (21).  The 
reguiaticiis  which  were  then  adopted  ^t  the  recommenda- 
tioB  of  the  papal  legates,  received  many  improvements 
from  the  piety  or  the  policy  of  succeeding  legislators: 
The  obligation  was  declared  to  extend  to  every  species  of 
axmnal  produce,  even  to  the  profits  of  merchandize  and 
of  military  service  (92)  %  and,  that  avarice  might  not 
shelter  itself  under  the  pretext  of  ignorance,  the  times  of 
payment  'were  carefully  ascertained,  the  festival  of  Pente- 
cost for  the  tithe  of  cattle,  and  that  of  Michaelmas  or 
alKsatnts  for  the  tithe  of  com.  Censures  and  penalties 
were  denounced  against  the  man,  who  presumed  to  witlu- 
hold  the  property  of  the  church.  His  produce  of  the 
year  was  divided  into  ten  equal  parts,  of  which  one  was 
given  to  the  minister,  four  were  forfeited  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  land,  and  four  to  the  bishop :  and  the  execution  of  * 
tUs  severe  law  was  entrusted  to  the  vigilance  of  those 
who  were  to  profit  by  it,  the  curate,  the  lord  of  the  ma*- 
Qor,  the  bishop's  reeye,  and  the  king's  reeve  (23). 

.TV.  Whether  it  was  that  this  resource  proved  inade- 
tpiate,  or  that  the  clergy  were  unwilling  to  surrendw  the 
advantages  which  they  derived  from  the  piety  of  the 
people,  several  other  charities  were  converted  into  obli*^ 
gations,  and  enforced  by  the  canons  of  the  church  and 
the  laws  of  the  prince.  1.  Within  fifteen  days  after  the 
festival  of  Easter,  a  donation,  probably  of  one  silver  pen- 
ny  for  every  hide  of  arable  land,  was  exafted  under  the 
appellation  of  plough^alms^  as  an  acknowledgement  that 
the  distribution  of  the  seasons  was  in  the  hands  of  the 

(21)  Wilk«p.  149. 

(22)  Id.  p.  107,  278.  ■*. 

(23)  Id.  p.  245,  288,  S02. 
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Almighty)  and  to  implore  his  blessing  on  the  future  har« 
vest  (24),  2.  At  the  feast  of  St  Martin,  a  certun  quan- 
tity of  wheat,  sometimes  of  other  grain,  was  offered  on 
the  altar  as  a  substitute  for  the  oblations  6f  bread  and 
wine  which  were  formerly  made  by  the  faithful,  as  often 
as  they  assisted  at  the  sacred  mysteries.  It  was  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  kirk^hot^  and  was  assessed  ac- 
cording to  the  rate  of  the  house  inhabited  by  each  indi- 
vidual at  the  preceding  Christmas.  By  the  laws  of  Ina, 
whoever  refused  to  pay  it,  was  amerced  forty  shillings  to 
the  king,  and  twelve  times  the  value  of  the  tax  to.  the 
church :  and  during  the  next  three  centuries,  though  the 
latter  of  these  penalties  remained  stationary,  that  which 
was  paid  into  the  royal  treasury,  progressively  increased, 
till  it  amounted  to  three  times  the  original  sum  (25).  3. 
Thrice  in  the  year,  at  Candlemas,  tUe  vigil  of  Easter, 
and  AU-Saints,  was  paid  the  leot^bett  or  a  certain  quantity 
of  wax,  of  the  vMue  of  one  silver  penny  for  each  hide  of 
land.  The  objeA  of  this  institution  was  to  supply  the 
altar  with  lights  du];ing  the  celebration  of  the  divine 
service  (26).  4.  The  only  fee,  which  the  parochial 
clergy  were  permitted  to  demand  for,  the  exercise  of 
their  functions,  was  the  soul-shot,  a  retribution  in  money 
for  the  prayers  said  in  behalf  of  the  dead.  By  different 
laws  it  was  ordered  to  be  paid  while  the"  grave  remained 
open,  and  to  the  clergy  of  that  church  to  which  the  de- 


(24)  Id.  p.  203,  288>  295,  302. 

(25)  Id.  p.  59,  302.  It  was~  sometimes  paid  in  fowls  at  Christ- 
mas.   Spel.  glos.  p.  135. 

(26)  Wil.  p.  203|  288>  302.  The  wax-shot,  which  according  to 
Inett,  (vol.  i.  p.  121,)  is  still  paid  in  some  parts  of  England,  is 
probably  a  relic  of  this  ancient  custom. 
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ceased  kad  formerly  belonged  (27).  The  aggregate 
amount  of  all  these'  perquisites  composed  iix  each  parish 
a  fiind,  which  was  called  the  patrimony  of  the  minster, 
and  which  was  devoted  to  nearly  the  same  purposes  as 
the  revenues  of  the  cathedral  churches*  After  two 
thirds  had  been  dedii£l^d  for  the  support  of  the  clergy 
and  the  repairs  of  the  bpilding,  the  remainder  was  as- 
signed for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  of  strangers.  In  a 
country  which  offered  no  convenience  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  travellers,  frequent  recourse  was  had  to  the 
hospitality  of  the  curate :  and  in  the  vicinity  of  his  resi- 
dence a  house  was  always  open  for  their  reception,  in 
which  during  three  days  they  were  provided  with  board 
and  lodging  at  the  expence  of  the  church  (28). 

t 

(27)  Id.  288,  302.  . 

(28)  Id.  102,  103,  253.  We  are  frequently  told  that  at  this  pe- 
riod the  clergy  were  so  intent  on  their  own  interest,  that  they 
seemed  to  have  "  comprised  all  the  practical  parts  of  Christianity 
**  in  the'exactand  faithful  payment  of  tithes,"  and  the  other  dues 
of  the  church.  Hume  hist.  c.  2.  p.  57.  Mosheim  hist.  sac.  vii. 
par.  2,  c.  iii.  To  misrepresent  is  often  a  more  easy  task  than  to 
collect  information.  The  Saxon  clergy  appear  both  to  have  known 
and  taught  the  pure  morality  of  the  gospel.  Their  preachers  se- 
dulously inculcated  that  the  first  of  duties  was  the  love  of  God, 
the  second  the  love  of  our  neighbour.  Irot)f  pellice  bebot>u  up 
la&]ia]>.  -]  myn^a]).  pxz  pe  eallum  inot>e  "j  eallum  ms^ene.  asjief  c 
Cot)  lupian  -y  puji^ian.  "]  f  y^Van  upe  nexran  lupian  *]  healt)aii  j*pa 
rpa  uf  Tjlfe.  Reg.  Can.  apud  Wanl.  p.  49.  It  were  too  long  to 
transcribe  the  original  passages,  but  whoeyer  is  conversant  with 
the  works  of  Bede,  Boniface,  and  Alcuin,  with  the  Saxon  homilies, 
and  the  liber  legum  ecclesiasticarum,  (Wilk.  p.  270,)  must  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  ingenuity  of  the  most  learned  professor  of 
the  present  day  would  find  it  difficult  to  improve  the  moral  doc- 
trines which  were  taught  to  our  forefathers.    See  note  B. 
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The  Saxon  princesi  as  they  endowed  the  chufxJi.  with 
a  plentiful  revenue,  were  also  carelol  to  dignify  it  with 
the  priTikges  which  it  enjoyed  in  all  other  christian 
countries.  Of  these  the  principal  was  the  right  of  sano* 
taary )  an  institution,  which  however  prejncBcial  it  may 
prove  under  a  more  perfedi  system  of  legislation,  was 
highly  useful  in  the  ages  of  anarchy  and  barbarism.  Its 
origin  is  lost  in  the  gloom  of  the  most  remote  antiquity* 
The  man  who  fled  from  the  resentment  of  a  more  power- 
ful adversary,  was  taught  by  hi»  fears  to  seek  proteftion 
at  die  altars  of  the  Gods }  and  the  Jewidi  legislator  se- 
leAed  by  the  divine  appointment  six  cities  of  refuge,  in 
which  the  involuntary  homicide  might  scr^n  himself 
from  the  veiigeance  of  his  pursuers.  As  soon  as  Gm« 
stantine  the  Great  had  enrolled  himself  among  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  gospel,  the  right  of  asylum  was  transferred 
by  the  pra£Kce  of  the  people  from  the  pagan  to  the  chris- 
tian temples :  the  silence  of  the  emperors  gradually  sanc- 
tioned the  innovation ;  and  by  the  Theodosian  code,  the 
privilege  was  extended  to  every  building  designed  for  the 
habitation,  or  the  use  of  the  clergy  (29).  To  this  deci- 
sion of  the  imperial  law  the  Saxon  converts  listened  with 
respeA,  and  their  obedience  was  rewarded  by  the  nume- 
rous advantages  which  it  procured.  Though  religion  had 
softened,  it  had  not  extirpated  the  ancient  ferocity  of 
their  charaAer.  They  continued  to  cherish  that  barba- 
rous prejudice,  which  j^ces  the  sword  of  justice  in  the 


(S9)  The  motive  of  this  exteniion  was  the  iixlecency  of  per* 
mitting  the  fugitive  to  remain  for  several  days  and  nights  in  the 
church.  Uanc  autem  spatii  latitudinem  ideo  indulgemosi  ne  in 
ipso  Dei  teraplo  et  sacrosanctis  ^taribus  confiigientium  quen- 
quam  mane  vel  yetpcce  cubare  vel  peraoctare  Hceat.  Cod.'  Theod. 
1.  ix.  tit.  45. 


hand  of  each  iadividnal,  and  exhorts  him  to  punish  his 
enemy  without  waiting  for  the  more  tardy  Tengeance  of 
the  hw  (SO).  As  their  passions  frequently  urged  them 
to  deeds  of  violence,  this  system  of  retaliation  was  pro- 
dodiye  of  the  most  fatal  consequences.  The  friends  of 
etch  party  associated  in  his  defence  \  femily  was  leagued 
against  tuDilj ;  and  in  the  prosecution  of  these  bitter  and 
hereditary  feuds,  innocence  too  often  suffered  the  fate 
which  was  due  to  guilt.  On  such  occasions,  the  church 
oflFered  her  proteAion  to  die  weak  and  the  unfortunate. 
Within  her  precinAs  they  were  secure  from  the  resent- 
ment of  their  enemies,  till  thehr  friends  had  assembled, 
and  either  proved  their  innocence,  or  paid  the  legal  conb- 
pasation  for  their  offence  (81).  It  should  however  be 
observed,  that  the  right  of  asylum,  though  it  retarded, 
did  not  prevent  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  (32).  Af- 
ter a  certain  time  the  privilege  expired.  The  three  days 
allotted  by  the  laws  of  Alfred  were  successively  extended 
to  a  week,  to  nine  days,  and  lastly  to  an  indefinite  period, 
vbich  might  be  shortened  or  protraded  at  the  discretion 
of  the  sovereign:  but  when  it  was  elapsed,  the  fugitive, 
unless  he  had  previously  satisfied  the  legal  demands  of 
his  adversaries,  was  driivered  to  the  officers  of  justice 
(38).    Neither  were  the  churches  open  to  criminals  of 

(so)  This  prejudice  was  so  inveterate  among  •ome  of  the  north* 
em  nations,  that  by  the  Salic  law,  every  member  of  a  family 
who  refused  to  join  his  brethren  in  the  pursuit  of  vengeance,  was 
depnved  of  his  right  of  inheritance.  Henauh,  Abreg.  Chron.  voL 
i-pwll8. 

(Sl)  Wilk.  leg.  Sax.  p.  15,  v.  35,  ii.  iii. 

(ss)  Templorum  cautela,  says  Justinian,  non  nocentibus  sed 
Ixtts  datur  a  lege.    Novel.  IT,  c.  7. 

(S3)  WiUu  leg.  Sax.  p.  S5,  ii.  S6,  v.  1 10. 


But  England  was  not  the  only  theatre  on  which  the 
Saxon  kings  and  noUes  dispbyed  their  regard  for  the 
minbters  of  religion.  In  their  frequent  pilgrimages  to 
the  tombs  of  the  apostles9  they  were  careful  to  visit  the 
most  celebrated  churches  on  the  continent*  and  to  leave 
behind  them  numerous  evidences  of  their  liberality*  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  the  monastery  of  St 
Denis,  in  .the  neighbourhood  of  Paris^  was  possessed  of 
extensive  estates  on  the  coast  of  Sussex  (39) :  to  thepre^ 
sents  of  the  Saxon  princes  several  of  the  churches,  origi- 
nally established  in  Armorica  by  the  fugitive  Briton^ 
were  indebted  for  thebr  support  (40) :  and  the  munifi- 
cence of  Alfred  has  been  gratefully  recorded  by  the  arch* 
bishop  of  Rheims ;  that  of  Canute  by  the  canons  and 
monks  belonging  to  the  two  great  monasteries  in  St 
Omer's  (41).  But  Rome  was  the  principal  objeA  of 
their  liberality.  The  imperial  city  was  no  longer  the 
mistress  of  the  world.  More  than  once  she  had  been 
sacked  by  the  barbarians :  the  provinces  from  which  she 
formerly  drew  her  subsistence,  had  submitted  to  their 
arms  ;  her  walls  were  insulted  by  the  frequent  inroads 
of  the  l^racens  ;  and  the  popes  with  the  numerous  p^o~ 
pie  dependent  on  their  paternal  authcHrity,  were  frequent* 
ly  reduced  to  the  lowest  distress.    By  the  Saxon  princes 

but  alio  the  palaces  of  kingsy  and  the  houses  of  their  officers  pos- 
sessed the  privilege  of  sanctuary.  The  king's  peace»  like  that  of 
the  churchy  was  granted  to  all  who  were  engaged  in  his  service,  or 
travelling  on  the  four  great  roads,  or  employed  on  the  navigable 
rivers.    Leg.  Sax.  p.  199. 

CSd)  Dublet,  Ant.  St  Dion,  apud  Al£  Tonu  ii.  p.  650*  656. 

(40)  Malm,  de  poot.  L  v.  p.  S6S. 

(41)  Wise's  Asser.p.  126.    Encom.  Emmae  p,  17S. 
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the  afipffion,  wfaicb  St  Gregory  had  testified  for  their 
bijien,  was  gratefully  rememberedl    They  esteemed  it 
a  disgrace  that  the  head  of  their  rdigion  should  suffer 
the  iBGCXiTeiiaeiices  pf  wanty  and  each  succeeding  king 
WIS  careful  by  valuable  donations,  to  demonstrate  his  ve- 
neratioii  for  the  successor  of  St  Pieter,  and  to  contribute  a 
portion  of  his  wealth  to  support  the  government  of  the 
universal  church.    The  munificence  of  Ethelwulf  is  par- 
ticalariy  described  by  Anastasius,  an  eye-witness.  During* 
the  year  of  hb  residence  in  Romci  he  spread  around  him 
widi  profusion  the  treasures  which  he  had  brought  firom 
Engbnd.    To  the  pontiff^  Benedift  III*  he  gave  a  crown 
of  pore  gold,  weighing  foiu*  pounds,  two  cups  and  two 
images  of  the  same  precious  metal,  a  sword  tied  with 
pure  gold,  four  Saxon  dishes  of  silver-gik,  a  rochet  of 
mUk  with  a  clasp  of  gold,  several  albs  of  white  silk  with 
gold  lace  and  clasps,  and  two  large  curtains  of  silk,  em- 
faroidered  with  gold.    In  the  basiHc  of  St  Peter  he  dis- 
tributed presents  of  gold  to  the  clergy  and  nobility  of 
Rune  \  and  gratified  the  people  widi  a  handsome  dona- 
tive in.  pieces  of  silver  (42).    But  these  were  occasional 
ckarides  ;  the  Romescot  was  perpetual.    During  a  long 
period  anterior  to  the  Norman  conquest,  a  rilver  penny 
was  annually  p^d  by  every  &mily  possessed  of  land  or 
cattle  to  the  yearly  value  of  thirty  pence,  and  the  general 


(49)  Anast.  Btblioth.  d^  vitis  Pontif.  v.  i.  p.  403.  For  the  names 
and  destination  of  these  and  simitar  presents  see  Domenico  Georgi, 
de  Iiturgia  Romani  Pontificis,  vol.  i.  The  crown  and  images  were 
probably  suspended  over  the  tomb  of  St  Peter,  (id.  p.  S4S) :  the 
dishes  (Gabatfaz)  were  used  to  receive  the  offerings  at  mass,  (id. 
p.  dl) :  the  curtains  of  silk  embroidered'with  gold,  (vela  de  fun- 
date,  id.  p.  87$),  were  employed  in  the  church  on  great  festivals, 
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amouot  («ms  carefoBy  transmkted  to  Ae  Roman  pontiff. 
The  origin  of  tlus  tax  is  involved  in  connderable  obiciui- 
-ty.  Uwe  may  credit  the  narration  of  later  historiani,  k 
waa  first  established  by  Ina,  king  of  Wessex,  abeot  the 
-commencement  of  the  eighth  century ;  was  afterwards 
extended  by  Offa  of  Merciai  to  all  the  Aires  of  that  po- 
pulous nation  ;  and  at  last)  by  the  command  of  £th^ 
widfy  was  levied  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Saxons.  Bot 
this  £ar  and  well«conneAed  system  will  vanish  at  llie  -ap* 
.proach  of  criticism.  If  Ina  was  the  original  andior  of 
the  Homescot,  it  will  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  obsts- 
iiate  silence  both  of  B^e^  who  fiarticnlarly  relates  his  de« 
vodon  towards  the  Roman  see>  and  of  every  other  histo* 
rian  that  wrote  during  the  five  fi^llowing  centuries.  The 
claims  of  OSk  and  Ethelwulf  are  more  plausifaie*  OflOy 
-who  was  accustomed  to  ascribe  the  success  of  his  arms  to 
the  intercession  of  St  Peter^  had  promised  firom  himself 
and  his  auccessc^fs  a  yeariy  pension  cf  three  hundred  and 
•sixty  mancuses  T^  the  church  of  the  apostle }  and  diis 
promise  was  cot^rmed  by  a  solemn  oath  in  presence  of 
the  papal  legates  (48).  That  he  firithfidly  performed  his 
engagement,  we  know  firom  the  best  authority:  that  it  was 
•gradually  negleAed  by  the  princes  sriio  socceeded  him,  is 
hig^y  pnobabk.  Under  Kemilf^  to  whom  he  left  the 
aceptie  df  ]iiercia»  the  original  sum  appears^-  have 

(43)  See  the  letter  of  Leo  IIL  in  Angtia  sacrst  (vol-  >•  P*  ^^O 
The  money  was  to  be  expended  in  relieving  the  poor»  and  fur> 
nishing  lights  for  the  church.  The  want  of  oil  for  this  purpose 
was  often  lamented  by  the  popes.  Cum  neque  oleum  sit  nobis 
pro  himinaribus  ecclesite  juxta  dehitttm  Dei  honorem.  £p.  Steph. 
VI.  Basil  Imper.  apttd*Walker»  p.  7.  A  mancus  contained  thirty 
pencei  or  six  Saxon  ahillings.    See  note  (C> 
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Modled  to  one  third. of  ttis  former  amoiinrf44');  and 
after  hb  death  no  vestige  of  its  payment  can  be  discover- 
ed  before  the  pilgrimage  o£  Ethehrulf.  That  prince,' 
chring  his  residence  in  Rome»  revived^  with  a  few  -varia- 
tionsy  the  charitable  donation  of  Offa  \  and  a  perpetual 
annuity  of  three  hundred  mancuses  was  granted  to  the 
pontiff,  to  be  appropriated  in  equal  portions  to  the  church 
ef  St  Peter,  that  of  St  Paul,  and  the  papal  treasury  (45). 
During  the  conquests  of  the  Danes  it  was  probably  for- 
gotten ;  but  Alfred- had  no  sooner  subdued  these  fomu- 
daUe  enemies,  than  he  was  careM  to  execute  the  will  of 
liis  father  :  the  royai  alms  (such  is  the  expression  of  the 
SaxoB  chronicle,)  were  each  year,  conveyed  to  Rome ; 
and  soon  after,  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  we  meet  with  the 
first  mention  of  the  Romescot  as  an  exbting  regulation 
(46).  From  these  premises  it  were  not,^  perhaps,  rash  to 
infer,  that  the  Peter-pence  should  be  ascribed  to  the  po- 
licy of  Ethelwulf  or  his  immediate  si  -^cessors,  who  by 
this  expedient  sought  to  raise  the  monc  *  which  they  had 
engaged  to  remit  to  the  holy  see.  By  later  legislators  it 
is  frequently  mentioned,  and  severely  enforced.  The 
time  of  payment  is  limited  to  the  five  weeks  which  in* 
tervene  between  the  feast  of  St  Peter  and  the  first  of 
Angust ;  and  the  avarice  of  the  man,  who  may  attempt 
to  efaide  the  law,  is  ordered  to  be  punbhed  by  a  fine  of 
thirty  pence  to  the  bishop,  and  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  shillings  tQ  the  king  (47).    From  a  curious  sche- 

(44)  Wilk.  con.  p.  1 64,  1 65. 

(45)  Asser.  p.  4. 

(46)  Leg.  Sax.  p.  52. 

(47)  Ibid.  p.  114. 
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dttle  «xtniAed  from  the  register  of  the  Latenra,  by  dxe 
order  of  Gregory  VII.  it  appears  that  the  coUeAion  of 
the  tax  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  bishops  of  eaph 
diocese,  and  that  the  entire  sum  amounted  at  that  period 
to  something  more  than  two  hundred  pounds  of  Saixm 
money  (♦S). 

* 

(48)  Apud  Seldeny  Analect.  p.  73. 
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CHAPTER     IV. 

OrigiM  of  ibc  monastic  Instlfut^-^ Anglo- Saxon  monh^^-of  Si 
Grtgory^^^f  St  Colwnha — of  St  BerHeJiS'^—vowj  of  obedience 
-^chaitity — poverty^fouesslons  of  the  monks — attention  to  the 

'  mechanic  arts — to  agriculture^^bdr  hospiiaUty'^^heir  charltiert 

In  the  confliA  of  rival  parties,  m^n  are  sefdfom  just  to 
the  merit  of  their  adversaries.  When  the  reformers  of 
the  sixteenth  century  rose  in  opposition  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  they  selected  the  iftonastic  ordef  (of  the  favourite' 
objeA  of  their  attack^  and  directed  the  Ic^enest  shafts  of 
satire  a^inst  the  real  or  imaginary  Vices  of  its  pfofessors. 
For  near  three  hifndred  years  the  lessons  of  these  apostles 
have  b^n  re-echoed  by  the  zeal  of  their  disciples  ;  with 
the  name  of  monk,  education  usually  associates  the  idea^ 
of  fraud,  ignorance^  aind  su^f  stitioit :  and  the  distorted 
portrait  vrUc^  i^as  originally  drawn  by  the  pencil  of  ani^ 
tnosity  and  fanaticism,  is  sf ill  admired  as  a  correA  and 
Euthfiil  likeness^  If,  in  the  following  pages,  monachism^ 
appear  dressed  In  more  favourable  colours,  let  not  the 
vriter  be  hastily  c  ndemned.  Tilith  is  the  first  duty  of 
ihe  historian  ;  and  the  virtues  of  men  deserve  to  be  re- 
corded no  less  than  tlieir  vices.  The  object  of  the  pre- 
sent chapter  is,  to  investigate  the  origin  of  the  monastic 
profession ;  to  distinguish  the  diflferent  tribes  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  monks  ^  and-  to  delineate  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  their  religious  discipline.  The  subject  is  cmri- 
oib;  md  the  important  part,  which  the  ^rdor  foitnerkf 
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bore  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  trill  confer  an  interest 
on  the  inquiry  (1). 

During  the  three  first  centuries  of  the  christian  era, 
the  more  fervent  among  the  followers  of  the  gospel  were 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Ascetes.  They  renounced 
all  distra£ling  employments ;  divided  their  time  between 
the  public  worship  and'  their  private  devotions  ;  and  en- 
deavoured by  the  assiduous  praftice  of  every  virtue,  to  at- 
tain that  sublime  perfe£lion,  which  is  delineated  in  the 
sacred  writings.  As  long  as  the  imperial  throne  was  oc- 
cupied by  pagan  princes,  the  fear  of  persecution  concur- 
red with  the  sense  of  duty  to  invigorate  their  efibrts  • 
but  ^vhen  the  sceptre  had  been  transferred  to  the  hands 
of  Constantine  and  his  successors,  the  austerity  of  the 
christian  charafler  was  insensibly  relaxed ;  the  influence 
of  prosperity  and  dissipation  prevailed  over  the  severer 
maxims  of  the  gospel ;  and  many,  under  the  assumed 
mask  of  Christianity,  continued  to  cherish  the  notions 
and  vices  of  paganism.  The  alarming  change  was  ob- 
served and  lamented  by  the  most  fervent  of  the  faithful, 
who  determined  to  retire  from  a  scene  so  hateful  to  their 
zeal,  and  so  dangerous  to  their  virtue  s;  and  the  vast  and 
barren  deserts  of  Thebais  were  soon  covered  with  crowds 
of  anachoreCs,  who  under  the  guidance  of  the  Saints  An- 

(l)  The  latest  writer  on  this  sabject  is  Mi*  Foftbrooke,  who  com- 
piled his  two  vdumes  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  monks 
and  nuns  of  £nglaud»  ^  to  check  thalt  spirit  of  monachism  and 
'*  popery  which  ba«  lately  been  revived."  Perhaps  with  many  the 
benevolence  of  the  intention  may  atone  for  the  asperity  of  the  exe- 
cution :  but  it  can  scarcely  apologize  for  the  rrpublication  of  ca- 
lumnies, which  have  been  often  refuted  by  the  more  candid  of  the 
protestant  historians.  See  Brown  Willis  on  mitred  abbeys,  witk 
the  preface  by  IJeame,  in  L(»d's  collectanea,  vol.  vl.  p^  &]. 
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liumj  and  PachomiuSy  eaurned  their  scanty  meals  with 
the  sweat  of  their  brovsy  and  by  a  constant  repetition  of 
frajCfSi  and  fastSi  and  yigiUf  edified  and  astonished  th^r 
lessfienrent  brethren.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  mo* 
nstic  institute.  Its  first  professors,  were  laymen»  who» 
coodemned  the  iax  morality  of  their  contemporaries,  and 
a^ired  to  prai&ise  in  the  solitude  of  the  desert,  the  severe 
and  ardooos  virtues  of  their  forefathers.  They  lived-  in 
small  communitiesi  of  which  a  pr^M>rtionate  number 
obeyed  the  paternal. authority  of  a  oommon  superior* 
To  obtain  admissioOj  no  other  qualifications  were  requir* 
ed  in  the  postulant,  than  a  spirit  of  penitence,  and  a  de« 
sire  of  perfiefBon.  As  long  as  these  continued  to  animate 
lus  condtt£i,  he  was  carefully  exercised  in  the  different 
dudes  of  the  monastic  profession  l  if  he  repented  of  hi» 
dioice,  the  gates  were  open,  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  de- 
part. But  the  number  of  the  apostates  was  small :  the 
tirtue  of  the  greater  part  secured  their  perseverance  ^ 
and  it  was  not  till  after  .the  decline  of  their  original  fer-^ 
voor,  that  irrevocable  vows  were  added  by  the  policy  of 
succeeding  legislators  (2). 

From  Egypt  the  monastic  institute  rapidly  diffused  iu 
self  over  the  neighbouring  prQVtAces,  and  the  west  was 
eager  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  esst.    At  the  com- 


(f)  Bingham,  vol.  k  p.  MS;  Fleory,  hist.  &  vi.  c.  SO;  Droit 
eodei.c..xzi.  By  his  brethren  and  coantrynen,  the  derigy  o€ 
France,  Fteury  has,  for  afanoat  a  century,  been  numbered  among 
the  most  eminent  of  the  catholic  writers :  by  an  English  critic,  in 
a  late  publication,  he  baa  been  pronounced  little  better  than  a  dis^ 
guiaed  infidel.  Which  are  we  most  to  admire,  their  blindness,  or 
hu  sagaeity !  Compare  vol.  i.  of  the  history  of  the  chriatsaik 
chtirch,  p.  air,  xvi,  with  vol.  iiL  p.  81^. 
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mencement  of  the  fifth  cefittir79  colom«s  of  monks  ^vrert 
planted  in  every  corner  of  the  empire ;  and  the  conver- 
sion of  the  northern  barbarnns  prodigiously  increased 
their  numbers.  The  proselyte  admired  the  austere  vir- 
tues of  the  institute ;  and  considered'  its  professors  as  a 
class  of  superior  beings,  the  fKends  and  favourites  of  the 
Deity,  No  sooner  was  a  oaEonastery  ereAed,  than  it  was 
filled  with  crowds^  who  either  wished  to  preserved,  within 
the  shelter  of  its  wadls^  their  innocence  from  seduction  v 
or  sought  to  efiace,  by  t^ars  of  repentance,  the  excesses 
of  a  profligate  life*  The  opulent  aiid  powerful  fancied 
that,  by  promotfng  therinterests,  they  participated  in  the 
merits  of  the  order :  and  the  most  vicious  flattered  them^ 
selves,  that  they  mighe^  make  some  atonement  for  their 
past  offences,  by  contributing  to  support  a  race  of  men, 
whose  lives  were  devoted  solely  ta  the  service  of  their 
creator.  In  proportion  as  the  order  increased,  it  was  di* 
vided  and  subdivided  without  end.  Every  abbot,  who 
had  founded  a  monastery,  assumed  the  liberty  of  seleA- 
ing  or  femuisg  for  his  monks,  such  regufetions  at  his 
judgment  preferred  \  the  simplicity  of  the  Egyptian  mo* 
del  was  improved  or  disfigured  by  the  additions  of  poste- 
rior and  indcfpendent  legislators  ;  and  though  the  more 
prominent  features  of  each  family  bore  a  stiiking  resem^ 
blance,  a  thousand  different  tints  nicely  discriminated 
them  from  each  other.  That  diis  fireedom  of  choice, 
which  was  exercised  by  the  cenobites  of  the  continent, 
had  been  refused  by  the  Sajcon  monks,  and  that  they 
universally  belonged  to  the  Benedi£)ine  institute,  has 
been  warmly  maintained  by  learned  and  respedbble  anti- 
quaries (S).    But  their  opinion  is  not  supported  by  suffix 

(s]  Rcyner,  in  his  Apostolatus  Beaedictinorum  in  AngUar  is^ 
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dent  authority :  and  the  Benedi£lifle  ifistitote  has  jtistly 
acquired  too  high  a  reputation,  to  be  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  pirating  the  eminent  charafters  of  other  orders* 
I  AaR  therefore,  confine  myself  to'  oUr  ancient  writers. 
With  the  light  which  they  affoAl,  we  may  still  pierce 
through  the  gloom  of  eleven  intervening  centuries  ;  anci 
discover  among  our  ancestors  three  grand  divisions  of  the 
flAonastic  profession,  in  the  disciples  of  I,  St  Gregory,  2» 
St  Columba,  and  3,  St  Benedift. 

1.  Among  the  patrons  of  monachism,  a  distinguished 
pbce  is  due  to  Gregory  the  great,  t^hose  piety  prompted 
him  to  exchange  the  dignity  of  Roman  prefeft  for  the 
cowl  of  a  private  monk,  and  whose  merit  drew  him  from 
the  obscorsty  of  his  cell  to  seat  him  on  the  thfone  of  St 
Peter.  In  Sicily  his  ample  patrimony  supported  six  sepa* 
rate  families  of  monks :  and  the  remainder  of  his  fortune 
was  devoted  to  the  endowment  of  the  great  monastery 
of  St  Andrew's  in  Rome^    After  snch  important  servicesi 

like  other  geneak>gi0ts,  oflen  fsmciful*  and  somctimett  extravagant^ 
In  the  Saxon  diurch  be  can  di8C0ver  i;i6thing  bnt  Benedictine 
monks.  The  Italian  missionaries  were  Benedictine  monks ;  the 
Gallic  missionaries  were  Benedictine  monks ;  the  Scottish  mis- 
Bonaries  were,  or  immediately  Becafne  Benedictine  monks.  Each 
writer  of  eminence,  and  each  prelate  of  distinguished  sanctity,  the 
rdigioa»  of  every  convent,  smd  the  clei^  of  every  cathedral,  were 
all  Benedictine  monks.  (Apost.  Bened.  p.  1 — 20S.)  The  merit 
of  patient  reading  and  extensive  erudition,  Reyner  might  justly 
daim :  but  a  natural  partiality  urged  him  to  display  the  ancient 
honours  of  his  order,  and  his  judgment  was  the  slave  of  his  par-^ 
tiality.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mabillon,  an  antiquary  of  equal 
kaming,  and  superior  discernment,  who  selected  the  principal  ar- 
Smnents  of  Reyner,  and  endeavoured  to  strengthen  them  by  the 
addition  of  several  passages  fh)m  ancient  and  unpublished  manu« 
*ci^    See  Mabn.  prasf.  Sxc.  i,  Bentd.  Vet.  Analec.  p.  409* 
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he  might  with  propriety  assume  .the  (^ce  of  legishting 
for  those  who  owed  their,  bread  to  his  liberality :  and 
from  the  scattered  hints  of  ancient  writers  we  may  safely 
coUeAy  that  the  regulations  which  he  imposed  on  his 
monks,  were  widely  different  from  the  statutes  of  most 
other  reUgious  orders  (4)«  The  time  which  t&gn  dedi- 
cated to  manual  labour,  ie  commanded  to  be  employed 
in  study ;  and  while  they  claimed  the  merit  of  conduding 
their  lay  disciples  through  the  narrow  path  of  monastic 
perfe^on,  he  aspired  to  the  higher  praise  of  forming 
men,  who  by  their  abilities  might  defend  the  do£farines, 
and  by  their  zeal  extend  the  conquests  of  the  church  (5). 
iDf  these  the  most  eminent  were  honoured  with  his 
friendship,  and  enjoyed  a  distinguished  place  near  his 
person.  They  attended  him  in  his  embassy  to  the  capi- 
tal of  the  east :  they  were  admitted  into  his  council  at  his 
elevation  to  the  pontificate ;  and  they  supplied  him  with 
missionaries,  when  he  meditated  the  conversion  of  the 
Saxons.  Augustine  was  proud  to  copy  the  eJcample  of 
his  father  and  instruAor.    To  the  clergy  who  officiated 


(4)  See  Broughtoo,  memorial,  p.  SSl.  But  have  not  the  Bene- 
dictine writers  strenuously  cfaimed  this  pontiff  as  a  member  of 
their  institute  ?  I  shall  only  answer  that  I  have  patiently  perused 
the  dissertations  of  Reyner  (Apost.  p.  IG?,)  and  'Mabillon  (Anal, 
vet.  p.  499) :  and  am  still  compelled  to  thmk  with  Baronius,  (An. 
581,  viii.)  Broughton,  (Mem.  p.  244,)  Smith,  (Flores  hist.  p.  81,) 
Hcnschenius  and  Papebrpche,  (Act.  San.  torn.  2  Mart.  p.  123,) 
Thomassin,  (De  vet.  et  nov.  discip.  L  iii.  c..24y)  Basnage,  (Annal. 
anno  581,)  and  Gibbon,  (voL  iv.  p.  457,)  that  their  claim  is  un-. 
founded.    See  also  Sandini,  Vit.  Pontif.  vol.  i.  p.  203. 

(5)  The  institute  of  St  Gregory  seems  to  have  been  on  attempt 
to  unite»  as  much  as  possible,  the  clerical  with  the  monastic  pro- 
fession.   Seigier«  Diction.  Th^ol.  art.  communaute. 
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in  hk  cathedral,  he  associated  several  of  his  fonnev 
brethren,  as  his  advisers  and  f  ompanions :  and  for  the 
refloainder  he  ereAed  a  spacious  monastery,  which,  as  far 
as  circumstances  would  permit,  was  an  exa£l  copy  of  its 
prototype  in  Rome.  Of  the  spiritual  progeny  of  this 
establishment  we  have  no  accurate  history.  That  the 
noghbonring  convents  received  their  first  inhabitants 
from  Canterbury,  and  carefully  observed  the  regulations 
of  d»e  parent  monastery,  is  highly  probable :  whether  at 
any  later  period,  previously  to  the  reform  of  St  Dunstan^ 
they  abandoned  their  ancient  rule,  and  adopted  the  Bene- 
diAine  institute,  is  a  sulijeAof  more  doubtful,  but  unim- 
portant controversy  (6). 

2.  Eight  and  forty  years  after  the  arrival  of  Augustine 
on  the  coast  of  Kent,  Oswald,  king  of  Northumbria,  re- 
quested a  supply  of  missionaries  from  the  Scottish  monks. 

(€)  The  rule  of  St  Gregory  wag  observed  at  Canterbury  till  the 
year630»  according  to  the  -  testimony  of  Pope  Honorius,  (ve«» 
tnundileGtionem  sectantem  magistri  at  capitis  sui  St  Gregorii  »v- 
gulam*  Bed.  11, 18.)  The  privilege  of  cbusing  their  own  abbots, 
^  claim  which  distinguished  the  Benedictines,  is  said  to  have  been 
granted  to  the  monks  by  Adeodatus,  in  67S,  (Wilk.  pr43.)  But 
this  charter  may  be  reasonably  suspected,  as  the  archbishop  con- 
tinued after  that  period  to  nominate  the  superiors  of  all  the  monas- 
toies  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  (Ibid.  p.  51,)  At  the  distance  of 
four  hundred  years,  king  Ethelred  introduced  Benedictine  monks 
into  the  cathedral,  and  in  the  Saxon  copy  of  the  charter,  which  he  . 
gave  on  that  occasion,  is  made  to. say  that  they  were  of  the  same 
deicriptioa  as  the  companions  of  St  Augustine,  {of  Ys|ie  byf  ne  Ve 
rq*  Knptfmmr  hiT>ejL  xo  bjiohfce.  Wilk.  p.  888.  Mores  Com- 
ment.'*de  JElf.  p.  88.)  It  is  however  observable,  that  in  the  latin« 
which,  from  the  signatur^i  appfsars  to  have  been  the  authentic 
copy,  this  passage  is  not  to  be  found,  (Wilk.  p.  884*    Moresi  ji. 

S4.) 
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Columba,  of  tlic  royal  rac'e  of  the  Neils  in  Ireland,  by 
Kis  pretiching  and  miraelet  had  converted  the  barbaroas 
.  inhabitants  of  Caledonia ;  and  the  gratitude  of  his  pro- 
selytes recompensed  his  labours  with  the  donation  of  the 
isle  of  Icolmkille,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Hebrides 
(7).  His  memory  was  long  cherished  wkh  every  testi- 
mony of  veneration  by  the  northern  nations.  The  cus- 
toms which  his  approbation  had  sanctified  i^n  their  eyes, 
were,  wtth  pious  obstinacy,  perpetuated  by  his  discipks : 
his  monastery  was  seleAed  for  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Norway  (8) ;  and  the 
provincial  bishops,  though  ih  their  episcopal  liinAiolks 
they  preserved  the  superiority  of  their  order,  in  other 
points  submitted  to  the  mandates  of  the  abbot,  as  the  le- 
gitimate successor  of  Columba  :  a  singular  institution,  of 
which  no  other  example  is  recorded  in  the  ecelesiastieal 
annal»  (9). 

From  this  monastery  came  Aidan,  the  successful  apos- 
'tle  of  Northumbria,  During  the  course  of  his  labours 
the  missionary  kept  his  eyes  fixed  oir  his  patron  Colum- 
ba ;  and  after  his  example,  requested  permission  to  retire 
from  the  court,  and  fix  his  residence  in  some  l(Hiely 
island,  where  his  devotions  might  not  be  interrupted  by 
the  follies  and  vices  of  men.  His  petition  ivas  granted « 
.Iiindisfame^  at  a  small  distance  firom  the  Northumbrian 

(7)  Bed.  1.  iii.^^  3.    ChroKi.  Sax.  p.  Si.    An.  560. 

(8)  See  tuchanan,  (Renim  Scotic  L  L  p.  ss.)  A  cluut  of  the 
island  IB  given  in  the  title  psfge  of  ^nkerton's  Vit*  antiq.  fia&cte- 
rum  in  Scotia. 

(9)  Bed.  I.  iii.  c.  4.  That  ColMtiba  acknowledged' himself  in* 
ferior  to  bishops,  is  evident  firoxtt  his  life  by  Adomnan,  (1.  i.  c  45» 
ed :  Pinkeiton,  p.  sd.) 
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OHBtf  was  pe<^Ied  with  a  colony  of  Scottish  ponks;  aUd 
in  their  company  the  bishop  spent  the  hoursj  which  were 
not  devoted  to  the  ex^cise  of  the  episcopal  functions. 
His  immediate  successors  were  the  zealous  imitators  of 
his  condii&  ;  and  fro^i  the  monastery  of  Aidan,  the  in* 
stitate  was  rapidly  difiused  through  the  kingdoms  of  Ber<> 
nicta  and  Deira,  Mercia  and  East- Anglia. 

The  rule  which  was  followed  by  these  disciples  of  Co* 
lumba^  has  not  been  transmitted  to  us  by  any  latin  writer  : 
and  the  Irish  copies  whidi  have  been  preserved,  are 
wricteii  in  a  language,  that  has  hitherto  eluded  the  skiU 
of  the  most  patient  antiquary  ( 10).  But  Bede,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  his  works,  has  borne  the  most  honourable 
testimony  to  their  virtue.  With  a  glowing  pencil  he 
displays  their  patience,  their  chastity,  their  frequent  me* 
ditation  on  the  sacred  writings,  and  their  iadefittigaUe 
effiirts  to  attain  the  summit  of  christian  perfeftion.  They 
chose  for  thtir  habitation,  the  most  dreary  situations :  no 
motrvw  btft  those  of  ch»ty  could  draw  them  from  their 
cells  V  ^^9  if  they  appeared  in  public,  their  objeA  was 
to  reconcile  ^aemies,  to  instriiA  the  ignorant,  to  discou- 
rage vke,  and  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate.  The 
Iktie  property  whidi  they  «ijoyed  was  common  to  all. 
Poverty  tbey  esteemed  as  line  surest  guardian  of  virtue : 
and  the  benefafHens  of  the  opulent  they  respedfuUy  de- 
diaed,  or  instantly  employed  in  relieving  the  necessities 
ef  the  indigent.  One  oidy  stain  dad  he  discover  in  their 
charaAer,  an  immoderate  esteem  for  their  forefather^ 
which  prompted  them  to  piefier  their  own  customs  to  the 
consent  of  all  other  christian  cfaurches :  but  this  -he  pi- 

4 

(10)  Usher,  Brit*  eccl.  antiq.  p.  919. 
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OQsiy  truste4  wcmkl  disappear  in  the  bright  effulgence  of 
their  virtues  (11). 

S.  While  the  disciples  of  Gregory  in  the  south,  and 
those  of  Columba  in  the  north,  were  labouring  to  diffuse 
their  respeAive  institutesi  the  attention  of  the  continential 
christians  was  called  to  another  order  of  monks,  who 
gradually  supplanted  all  their  competitors^  and  still  exist 
in  catholic  countries,  distinguished  by  their  learning, 
their  riches,  and  their  numbers.     For  their  origin  they 
were  indebted  to  the  zeal  of  BenediA,  a  native  of  Nprcia, 
who,  in  the  commencemmt  of  the  sixth  century,  to 
avoid  tlie  contagious,  example  of  the  Roman  youth, 
buried  himself  at  the  age  of  fourteen  in  a  deep  and  lonely 
cavtfn,  amid  the  mountains  of  Subiaco.    Six  and  thirty 
months  the  young  hermit  passed  in  thiift  vduntary  prison, 
unknown  to  any  except  his  spiritual  dire£lor,.a  monk  of 
an  adjacent  monastery :  but  a  miracle  betrayed  him  tcr 
the  notice  of  the  pubUc ;   his  example  diffused  a  simUar 
ardour  around  him ;  and  his  desert  was  quickly  inhabited 
by  twelve  confraternities  of  monks,  who  ackhowledged 
and  revered  him  as  their  parent  and  legislator.    But  the 
fame  of  Benedift  awakened  the  jealousy  of  his  neighbours. 
Their  cadumnies  compelled  ham  to  quit. his  solitude,  and 
he  retired  to  the  summit  of  mount  CassinO}  in  the  andeat 
territory  (rf*  the  Volsci.    There  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  years  in  the  practice  of  every  monastto  virtue^,  and 
die  possession  of  those  honours  which  that  agf^  w^*4G* 
customed  to  confer  on  superior  san^Uty.    Tq  his  care 
the  patricians  of  Rome  intrusted  the  education  of.  their 
children ;  his  cell  was  vbited  by  the  most  distinguished 
personages,  who  solicited  his  benediction ;  and  Totila, 

(11)  Bed«  hist  L  iii.  c.  17,  26. 
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the  hanghty  conqaeror  of  Italy,  comtetccndcd  to  ask  the 
advke»  and  trembled  at  the  itern  reproof  of  the  holy  ab- 
bot. 

DHTing  the  two  centuries  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
retreat  of  St  Anthony  into  the  desert,  the  monks  had 
pidvaSif  degenerated  from  the  austere  virtue  of  their 
founders :  and  BenediA  composed  his  rule,  not  so  much 
to  restore  the  vigour,  as  to  prevent  the  total  extinAioA  of 
die  ancient  discipline.  «  The  precepts  of  monastic  per- 
"  feftioD,'*  says  the  humbk  and  fervent  legislator,  <<  are 
^  contained  in  the  inspired  writings :  the  examples 
^  abound  in  the  works  of  the  holy  fathers.  But  mine 
^  is  a  more  lowly  attempt  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  a 
^  christian  life,  that,  when  we  are  acquainted  with  them, 
^  we  may  aspire  to  the  praAice  of  the  sublimer  virtues 
^  (isy  But  the  admirers  of  monachism  were  not  stow 
to  appreciate  the  merit  of  his  labours.  From  Gregory 
the  great  his  rule  obtained  the  prabe  of  superior  wisdom 
(15);  and  the  opinion  of  the  pontiff  was  afterwards 
adopted  <xt  conirmed  by  the  general  consent  of  the  latin 
church. 

In  distributing  the  various  duties  of  the  day,  Be- 
nedift  was  careful  that  every  moment  should  be  di- 
iigemly  employed.  Six  hours  were  allotted  to  sleep. 
SooQ  after  midnight  the  monks  arose  to  chaunt  the 
DoAunul  service  \  during  the'  day  they  were  summon* 
«d  seven  times  to  the  church,  to  perform  the  other 
parts  of  the  canonical  office :  seven  hours  were  em- 
"ployed  in   manual  labour  $    two   in   study  j   and   the 

(IS)  Reg.  St  Ben.  c.  73, 

(IS)  St  Greg,  dial  1.  ii.  c  SS.' 
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«maU  remainder  was  devoted  to  the  necessary  refeftion 
,of  the  body  (14).  Their  diet  was  simple  but  sufficient : 
twelve,  perhaps  eighteen,  ounces  of  bread,  a  hemina  of 
wbe  (15),  and  two  dishes  of  vegetatdes  composed  their 
daily  allowance.  The  flesh  of  quadrupeds  was  striSly 
prohibited :  but  the  rigour  of  the  law  was  relaxed  in  fa« 
vour  of  the  children*  the  aged,  and  the  infirm.  To  the 
colour,  the  form,  and  the  quality  of  their  dress,  he  was 
wisely  indifferent }  and  only  recommended  that  it  should 
be  adapted  to  the  climate,  and  similar  to  that  of  the  la- 
bouring poor.  Each  monk  slept  in  a  separate  bed  ^  but 
all  lay  in  their  habits,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  repair, 
at  the  first  summons,  to  the  church.  Every  thing  was 
possessed  in  conuhon :  not  only  articles  of  convenience, 
but  even  of  necessity,  were  received  and  resigned  at  the 
discretion  of  the  abbot.  No  brother  was  allowed  to  cross 
the  threshold  of  the  monastery  without  the  permission  of 
his  superior :  at  his  departuife  he  requested  the  prayers 
of  the  community :  at  his  return  he  lay  prostrate  in  the 
church,  to  atone  for  the  disripation  of  his  thoughts  during 
his  absence.  Whatever  he  might  have  seen  or  heard 
without  the  walls  qf  the  cooyent,  he  was  conunanded  to 
bury  in  eternal  silence  (16). 

The  favour  of  admission  was  purchased  with  a  severe 
probation.  On  his.  knees,  .at  the  gate,  the  postulant  re- 
quested to  be  received  among  the  servants  of  God :  but 

(14)  Reg.  St  Ben.  c.  8,  16,  48. 

(i  5)  The  exact  measure  of  the  hemina  is  unknown.  It  has  been 
the  subject  of  many  learned  dissertations  by  the  Qenedictine 
writers.  See  Nat  Alex.  Tom.  v.  p.  462.  MabiL  Saec.  Bened.  iv. 
Tom.  i.  p.  cxvi. 

<16)  Reg.  39,  40,  22,  33,67. 
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Ilk  detires  were  treatM  with  contempt,  and  his  pride  was 
hoinUed  bj  r^roaiches.  After  four  days  his  perseve- 
nnce  subdued  the  apparent  reludance  of  the  monks :  he 
vas  soccessivelj  transferred  to,  the  apartments  of  the 
strangers  and  of  the  novices ;  and  an  aged  brother  was 
oMninisncned  to  observe  his  condn£t^  and  instruft  him 
in  the  duties  of  his  prrfession.  Before  the  expiration  of 
the  year,  the  rule  was  read  thrice  in  his  presence ;  aind 
each  reading  was  accompanied  with  the  admonition,  that 
he  was  still  at  liberty  to  depart.  At  last,  on  the  anni- 
versary iSi  his  admission,  he  entered  the  church,  and 
avowed  before  God  and  the  community,  his  determina- 
tian  to  spend  his  days  in  the  monastic  profession,  to  re- 
'  fann  his  conduA,  and  to  obey  his  superiors.  The  solemn 
engagetnent  he  subscribed  With  his  nime,  and  deposited 
on  the  altar  (17). 

The  legislator  whd  wishes  to  enforce  the  obiervance» 
nmst  puni^  the  transgression  of  his  hws.  Btit  in  appor- 
noning  the  degree  of  puniduHent,  BenediA  advised  the 
SBperior  to  weigh  not  only  the  nature  of  th^  ofience, 
but  the  contumacy  of  the  offender.  There  Were  minds, 
he  ci)servedf  which  might  be  gtuded  by  a  gentle  r^iri- 
mand,  while  others  refused  to  b^nd  to  the  Severest  chas- 
tisement. In  his  penal  code  he  gradually  proceeded 
from  more  lenient  to  coercive  measure.  The  iiiefitcai^ 
of  private  admonition  was  succeeded  by  the  disgrace  of 
public  reproof:  if  the  deKnqueht  proved  insensible  to 
shame,  he  was  separated  from  the  society  of  his  brethren 

m 

(18) ;  and  the  continuance  of  his  obstinacy  was  rewarded 

(17)  Ibid.  cBs.  , 

(18)  This  was  termed  excommunleation ;  but  the  culprit  dur- 
ing  lus  confinement  was  often  visited  and  consoled  by  the  scnlpetse, 
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mth  the  inflidbn  bf  corporal  punidiment*  As  ia  la^t  r^* 
source,  the  confraternity  assembled  in  the  church  by-or- 
der of  the  superior,  and  recommended,  with  fervent 
prayer,  their- rebellious  brother  to  the  mercy  and  grace 

« 

of  the  Almighty.  He  was  then  expelled  ;  but  the  gates 
of  the  convent  were  not  shut  to  repentance.  Thrice  the 
returning  sinner  might  expe6i:  to  be  received  with  kind* 
ness  in  the  arms  of  an  indulgent  fiither :  but  the  fourth 
relapse  filled  up  his  measure  of  iniquity,  and  he  was 
eje£led  for  ever  (19). 

From  mount  Cassino  and  the  desert  of  Subiaco,  the 
Benedi£tine  order  gradually  diffused  itself  to  the  utmost 
^boundaries  of  the  Latin  church.  The  merit  of  introduc- 
ing it  to  the  Icnowledge  of  the  Saxons^  was  claimed  by 
St  Wilfrid  {i20).  That  prelate,  in  2hs  pilgrimage  to  the 
tombs  of  the  apostles,  had  conversed  with  the  disciples  of 
St  Benedift  i  and  though  he  had  been  educated  in  the 
Scottish  (Uscipline  at  Lindisfame,  he  bore  a  willing  testi- 
mony to  the  superior  excellence  of  their  institute*  Having 
afterwards  obtained  a  copy  of  the  BenediAine  rule,  he 
established  it  in  the  monasteries  which  were  immediately 
dependent  on  him,  and  propagated  it  with  aH  his  influ- 
ence through  the  kingdoms  oCNorthumbria  and  Mercia. 
Of  the  success  of  his  labours  we  may  form  an  estimate 
from  the  thousands  of  monks,  who,  at  the  time  of  his 

id  est,  seniores  sapientes,  (Ben.  reg.  c.  97.)  Does  not  this  passage 
unfold  the  mystery  which  antiquaries  have  discovered  In  the  Sem- 
pectse  of  Croyland  ? 

(19)  St  Ben.  Tt$.  c  Sd— -29. 

(20)  Nonne  ego  curari,  quomodo  vitam  monachorum  secundum 
Tcgulam  $•  Benedict!  patris,  quam  nullus  Ibi  prior  invexit,  consti- 
^uerom  ?    Wilixid  apud  £dd.  c.  45. 
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Asgrace^  lamented  the  loss  of  their  guide  and  benefae- 
tor  (21).  Yet  the  zeal  of  Wilfrid  was  tempered  with 
prudence.  If  he  preferred  the  foreign  institute,  he  was 
not  btind  to  the  merit  of  the  discipline  previously  adopted 
hf  his  countrymen :  many  customs  which  experience  had 
shewn  to  be  useful,  and  antiquity  had  rendered  venera- 
ble, he  carefully  retained ;  and  by  amalgamating  them 
widi  the  rule  of  St  Benedid,  greatly  improved  the  state 
of  monastic  discipline  (22). 

Contemporary  with  Wilfrid,  and  the  companion  of 
his  yonth,  was  Bennet  Biscop,  the  celebrated  abbot  of 
Weremouth.  At  the  age  of  five  and  twenty  he  quitted 
the  court  of  his  friend  and  patron  Oswiu,  king  of  Nor- 
thumbria,  and  directed  his  steps  to  the  capital  of  the 
christian  world*  His  intention  was  to  embrace  the  mo- 
nastic profession :  but  he  wished  previously  to  visit  the 
places,  in  which  it  wias  practised  in  the  highest  perfec- 
tion. With  pious  curiosity  he  perused  the  rules,  and 
observed  the  manners  of  seventeen  among  the  most  cele- 
brated foreign  monasteries ;  thrice  he  venerated  the  sa- 
cred remains  of  the  apostles  at  Rome ;  and  two  years  he 
spent  among  the  cloistered  inhabitants  of  the  sinall  isle  of 
Lerins,  who  gave  him  the  religious  habit,  and  admitted  him 

(21)  Multa  millia.    £dd.  c.  21. 

(29)  Revectens  cum  regula  Benedict!  xnstituta  ecdesiamm  Dd 
melicKravit.  £dd.  c.  14.  In  th«  regulations  drawn  up  by  St  Dun- 
stan,  (Apost.  Bened.  app.  par.  s,  p.  80),  and  the  letter  of  St  Ethel- 
wold  to  the  monks  of  Egnesham,  (Wanley's  MSS.p.  1 10,)  may  be 
.teen  several  of  the  customs  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Saxon  monks. 
St  WQfrid,  instead  of  leaving  to  his  disciples  the  choice  of  their 
fiiture  abbot,  as  was  ordered  by  the  Benedictine  rule,  chose  him 
himself,  and  ordered  them  to  obey  him.  £dd.  Vit  Wilf.  c.  60, 
«1.    See  also  Butler's  SS.  lives,  March  12. 
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to  his  rem.  At  the  comanand  of  Pope  Vttalian»  he  ac- 
companied Archbishop  Theodore  to  England,  as  his 
gnide  and  interpreter  ;  and  ins  intrusted  hy  him  vith 
-die  govenimeBt  of  tht  monks  of  Canterbury.  But  tins 
office  he  soon  resigned :  ins  devotioQ  led  him  agam  to 
the  Vatican  4  andthefaboar  of  hss  •pilgrimage  was  amply 
irepaid  iirith  what  he  considered  a  vainable  coUeftion  isf 
«bookS|  paintii^,  and  reUcs.  At  Ins  retum,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  joy  and  veneration  by  Egfridi  king  of  North- 
Tttimbria,  and<>fatained  from  the  munificence  of  that  prince^ 
m  spacious  domain  near  the  month  tjf  the  river  Were^  on 
stfhkh  he  bnih  his  first  monastery,  dedicated  in  honour  of 
St  Peter.  Tlierepotsitionof  Bennetquscldy  nmltiplied  the 
number  of  his  dbctples  $  another  donation  from  the  king 
^enabled  him  to  ereft  a  second  convent  at  Jarrow,  on  the 
souithem  'bank  of  the  Tyne ;  and  so  prohfic  were  these 
tiro  establishments,  that,  within  m  few  years  after  the 
•death  of  the  founder,  they  contamed  no  less  than  six 
tiundred  monks  (^).  Of  the  disc^ine  to  which  he 
^ul^eAed  fab  disciples,  the  rale  of  St  Benedict  probably 
Ibrmed  the  ground  work :  the  improvements  which  he 
added  were  the  frnk  of  his  own  observation  during  his 
^travels,  and  of  his  constant  attention  to  the  welfare  of  his 
monasteries  (24).     From  his  labours,  the  most  valuable 

^)  'Bed.  ViL  ahbat.  Wirem.  p.  sss. 

(94)  That  te  adopted  the  regulation  of'  St  Benedict  with  re- 
'Spect  to  the  election  of  the  abbot,  is  certain  from  Bede,  (Ibid.  p. 
!298»)  and  in  the  next  century,  Alcuhi  recommended  to  the  monks, 
the  frequent  study  of  the  vjle  St  Benedict,  (Ale.  ep.  49.)  Henoe 
MkbiHon  contends,  that  the  monks  of  Weremouth  were  Benedfc- 
'thies.  (AnaL  vet.«p.  506.)  But  the  adoption  of  one  regulation  is 
-ijiOt  a  sufficient  proof :  and  the  homily  of  Bede,  on  the  founder  of 
^liis  monastery,  will  justify  a  suspicion,  that  the  Benedict,  whose 


benefits  wcsre  deriYed  to  bi^  coimtX7i9(;]|pu  67  the  work- 
sneii,  wbom  he  proei^ed  froo)  Gaulj  thejr  w^re  taught 
the  airts  of  making  ghsskt  a];\4  of  I^uilding  with  stone :  the^ 
foreiga  piumi];^  with  which  h^  decorated  his  churches^ 
excited  attempts  at  imkatioxi:  s^nd  the  mai^y  volumes^ 
whi^  be  deposited  ip  the  M^rarj  of  his  moDasterjy  in* 
tited  the  industry,  and  ^purishe4  the  improyement  of 
his  loonks.  BetUQet.  contributed  iQore  to  the  civilization 
of  his  countryoiiQO,  than  a^py  person  since  the  preaching 
of  the  Ropum  i^issionaries  :  and  h^s  men^ory  hs|s  been 
with  gratitude  transmitted  to  posterity  by  the  venerable 
Bede,  in  the  most  pleasing  of  his  vro^ksi  the  lives  of  tbe 
abbots  of  Weremottth* 

While  the  Benedi^ine  ord^r  j^  tbus  partially  esta- 
blished in  tbokingdofti  of  Northun^bria,  its  interests  were 
espoused  with  equal  or  greater'' zeal  in  tbe  more  southern. 
proviacesy  by  Aldhelm,  bishop  of  Sherburni  and  £gwin, 
bisbcy  of  Worcester*  Th^  former  introduced  it  into  his 
three  monasteries  of  Malfpesbury,  Fronde*  ^d  Bradan^ 
fiord  (2^) ;  the  latter  ere£ted  a  xnagnificent  abbey  at 
Evesham,  in  which^  bf  the  order  of  Pope  Constantine,. 

nile  was  recommeQded,  was  not  the  Italian*  but  the  Saxon  abbot.- 
Beonet  himself  seems  to  ascribe  the  discipline  which  hp  establish-- 
ed,  to  his  own  observationt.  £x  decern  quippe  et  scptem  mooas- 
toiisr  quse  inter  longos  mee  crebne  peregrinationis  discursus  op* 
tima  comperiy  hec  universa  didicj^  et  vobis  salubriter  observanda 
cootiadidiy  (Bed.  ibid«  p.  997.) 

(S5)  Anno  675.  Malm,  de  pont^l.  f.  p»  S44|  353^  356.  Aid- 
kfan  says  of  St  Benedict^ 

Primo  qui  statuit  nostne  ceitamina  vjts 
Qualiter  optatam  teneant  coenobia  fbfmam. 

De  Laud*  virg,  in  Bibtlotb*  PaU  voL  imL 
h3 
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he  placed  Benedi^ne  monks^  whose  institute  was  scarce^ 
ly  known  in  that  province  (26).  Their  example  was  imi* 
tated  by  many  of  their  brethredi  who,  according  to  their 
fancy  or  their  judgment,  adopted  in  a  greater  or  less  pro- 
portion the  foreign  discipline.  The  different  gradations 
of  the  monastic  hierarchy,  as  it  exists  at  present,  its  pro- 
vincials, generals,  and  congregations,  were  then  un- 
known :  and  each  abbot  legislated  for  his  own  subjeAsj 
nncontrouled  by  the  opinion,  or  the  commands  of  supe- 
riors. But  the  rule  of  St  Benedift,  besides  other  claims 
to  their  esteem,  contained  one  regulation,  which  united 
the  suffrages  of  the  whole  monastic  body.  Formerly  the 
right  of  nominating  to  the  vacant  abbeys  had  been  vested 
in  the  bishops  of  each  diocese  (27) :  but  the  legislator  of 
Subiaco  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  in  this  praAice,  the 
source  of  the  most  grievous  abuses ;  and  made  it  essential 
to  his  rule,  that  the  superior  of  each  monastery  should  be 
chosen  by  the  suffrages  of  its  inhabitants  (28).  This  re^- 
gulation,  so  flattering  to  their  independence,  was  eagerly 
accepted  by  the  monks  of  every  institute,  and  was  op- 
posed with  equal  warmth  by  several  of  the  bishops,  who 

(26)  Quae  minus  in  iliis  panibus  habetur.  Bulla  Cods,  apud 
Wilk.  p.  71,  an  709. 

(27)  Thus  St  AldheUn  was  appointed  by  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, pro  jure  tunc  episcoporum.  Malm,  de  reg.  I.  i.  c.  9,  f. 
6.    Gale  344.    Apost.  Ben.  p.  so.    Wilk.  p.  57,  86. 

(28)  Ben.  reg.  c.  64.  This,  and  the  other  monastic  exemptions, 
were  successively  granted  by  the  pontiffs,  to  secure  the  monks 
from  the  oppressive  conduct  of  certain  bishops.  Yet  there  were 
many,  who  considered  the  remedy  as  more  pemicioua  than  the 
disease.  See  St  Bernard,  (De  consid*  1.  iii.  c.  4),  and  Richard, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  (£p.  Pet.  Biesen.  ep.  68) :  also  Fleury, 
(DiscoufsviiLc.18). 
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considered  it  as  an  infringement  of  their  ancient  rigHtr. 
But  the  eptscofMil  order  contained  within  its  bosom  the 
avowed  proteftors  of  the  monastic  state ;   and  the  con-- 
tested  privilege  was  soon  confirmed  by  the  decrees  of 
popes,  and  the  charters  of  princes  (^9). 

But  monasteries  were  not  inhabited  exclusively  by 
men :  the  retirement  of  the  cloister  appears  to  have  pos- 
sesed  peculiar  attraAibns  in  the  eyes  of  the  Saxon  ladies. 
The  weaker  framC)  and  more  volatile  disposition  of  the 
sex,  seemed,  indeed,  less  adapted  to  the  rigour  of  perpe- 
tual confinement,  and  the  ever  recurring  circle  of  vigils, 
£nts,  and  prayers :  but  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise  in- 
creased the  ardour  of  their  zeal :  they  refused"  to  await 
the  ere^on  of  convents  in  their  native  country :  crowds 
of  females  resorted  to  the  foreign  establishments  of  Fare- 
jnoiitier,  Chelles,  and  Andeli ;  and  the  former  of  these 
boiBes  was  successively  governed  by  abbesses  of  the  royal 
race  of  Hengist  (30).    But  before  the  close  of  the  seventh 
century,  the  southern  Saxons  could  boast  of  several  fer-< 
vent  communities  of  nuns  under  the  guidance  of  £ans« 
wide,  Mildrede,  and  Ethelburge,  princesses  no  less  illus- 
trious for  their  piety,  than  for  their  birth.     In  Northum- 
hria,  at  the  same  period,  the  abbess  Heiu,  the  first  lady 
among  the  northern  tribes,  who  put  on  the  monastic  veil, 
governed,  under  the  patronage  of  the  bishop  Aidan,  a. 
small  and  obscure  convent  at  Hereteu,  or  the  isle  of  the- 
hart  (31).    She  was  succeeded  by  Hilda,  whose  family,^ 
virtue,  and  abilities  reflefted  a  brighter  lustre  on  the  in-. 

(S9)  WUk.  COn.p.  44,  49,  71,  74..    Gale,  Sll,  S45,  95S^ 

(so)  Anno  640.    Bed,  I.  iii.  c.  8. 

(SI)  Hartlepool,  id.  1.  iv.  c.  «S- 
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stitnte.  Hilda  was  alUed  ta  the  East^^Aiigli^n  and  Nortli* 
umbrian  princes ;  her  advice  was  respe£kfully  aak^d  and. 
followed  by  kings  and  prelates ;  and  to  her  care  O^wiu 
commended  his  infant  daughter  ^fledai  with  a  dowjer  of 
one  hundred  hides  of  land  (32).  Enriched  by  the  4onj^ 
tions  of  her  friends,  she  built  at  Whitby  a  double,  moqas- 
tery,  in  one  part  of  vfhich  a  sisterhood  of  nun$»  in  th^ 
other  a  confraternity  of  monks,  obeyed  her  matcn^  au- 
thority. Among  her  disciples  she  established  that  comi^ 
munity  of  goods,  which  distinguished  the  first  christians 
at  Jerusalem ;  and  whatever  they  possessed,  was  copsii^ 

•  •  • 

dered  as  the  common  property  of  all.  Their  virtue  has 
been  attested  by  the^venerable^Bede:  aj^  no.  less  than 
^ve  of  the  monks  of  Whitby  w^re  raised,  to  the  episQCfial 
dignity,  during  the  life  of  their  foundress  (33).  From 
Northumbria  the  institute  was  rapidly  difiused  over  the 
kingdom  of  Mercia. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  have  been  surprise4>  that  a  so- 
ciety of  men  should  be  si|bjeA  to  the  spiritual  govern* 
ment  of  a  woman.  Tet  this  scheme  of  monastic.  B^^^^^ 
singular  as  it  may  now  appear,  was  once  adopted  in  mqst 
christian  countries*  Its^origin  may  be  ascribed  to  the  se- 
verity, with  which  the  founders  qf  religioo^  ordess  have 
always  prohibited,  every  spe<;ii9s  of  l^ln$|ce$$ary  iniercoursej 
between  their  female  disciples  and  p^r^oqs  of  the  other 
s^X*    To  prevent  it  entirely  wa^  im^raflicable.     The 

(32)  Oswiu  bad  vowed  to  consecrate  his  daughter  to  the  ser- 
vfce  of  God,  if  he  were  successful  in  his  war  against  Penda,  Bed. 
1.  iii.  c.  24.  The  Terrse  centum  et  viginti  familiarum,  are  trans- 
lated by  Alfred,  hunt>rpel|rc  IS  4iit>a.  (iElf.  vers.  p.  SS6,)  The 
hide  contained  120  acres.    Hist.  £Uen.  p.  473,  4a  1* 

(3^)  Bed.  1.  iii.  c  24.    L  iv.  c.  28. 
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fanftiwn  of  the  Mci ed  mioistry  had  ijways  been  the  ex« 
desiTe  privflege  of  the  oaen :  and  they  aloae  vere  able 
to  siqiport  the  £itigttes  of  limfaondry)  and  coQdu^t  th$  ex- 
leDfibre  estates^  which  many  convents  had  received  from 
the  piety  of  their  benefaAor^.    But  it  was.  conceived  that 
thedifficnlfty  might  be  diniimshed»  if  it  could  not  he  re* 
moved :   and  with  this  view»  some  monadic  legislators 
devised  the  plan  of  estabBshtng  double  monasteries.    In 
the  vidaity  of  the  edifice^^ destined  to  receive  the  virgins 
iriio  had  dedicated  their  chastity  to  God».  wa3  ereAed  a 
buUiDg  for  the  residence  of  a  society  of  monks  or  ca» 
aoDSy  whose  duty  it  was  to  officiate  at  the  altar>  and  sur 
pcrimettd  the  estemal  ecqeony  of  the  community*    The 
mortified  and  rahgious  hb^.to  which  they  had  bound 
themselves  by  die  most  solemn  engagements*  was  sup-* 
posed  to  resder  them  superior  to  temptation :  and  to  re* 
more  even  the  suspicion  of  evU*  they  were  striAly  fpv* 
bidden  to  enter  the  enclosure  of  the  women,  except  on 
particttk^  occasions,  with  the  permission  of  the  superior, 
awl  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.    But  the  abbess  retain- 
ed the  supreme  controul  over  the  monkS)  as  well  as  the 
mms :  their  prior  depended  on  her  choice,  and  was  bound 
to  regulate  his  conduct  by  her  instru£iions  (34),    To  St 
Cohunban  ibh  institute  was  indebted  for  its  propagation 
ia  Fiance;  smd  from  the  houses  of  his  order,  which  were 
long  the  favourite  resort  of  the  Saxon  ladies,  it  w^s  pro* 

(S^  As-I  am  not' acquainted  with  any  writer,  who  has  profess* 
edly  treated  this  s^jkb^ect,  I.  hame  been  compelled  to  glean  a  few 
iunls  from  the  woiks  of  the  anciefit  historuuM.  An  establishment  , 
of  nearly  a  similar  nature  existed  at  Remiremont,  in  Lorraln,  till 
it  was  swept  away  lay  the  torrent  of  the  French  revolution.  Sec 
note  (D). 
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bably  introduced  into  England.    During  the  two  first 
centuries  after  the  conversion  of  our  ancestors,  the  prin- 
cipal nunneries  were  established  on  this  plan :  nor  are  we 
certain  that  there  exisred  any  others  of  a  different  de^ 
scription  (S5).    They  were  hefd  in  the  hi^iest  estima- 
tion:    the   most    distinguished  of  th»  Saxon  female 
saints,  and  many  of  the  most  eminent  prelates^  were  ed«^ 
cated  in  them  :   and  so  edifying  was  the  deportment  of 
the  greatest  part  of  these  communities,  that  the  breath  of 
slander  never  presumed  to  tarnish  their  charader.     The 
monastery  of  Coldingham  alone  forms  an  exception* 
The  virtue  of  some  among  its  inhabitants,  was  more  am- 
biguous  :  and  an  accidental  fire,  which  was  ascribed  to  the 
vengeance  of  heaven,  confirmed  the  suspicions  of  their 
contemporaries,  and  has  transmitted  to  posterity  the 
knowledge  of  their  dishonour  (S6);    The  account  was 
received  with  the  deepest  sorrow  by  St  Cnthbert,  the 
pious  bishop  of  Lindisfame :  and  in  the  anguish  of  his 
zeal,  he  commanded  his  disciples  to  exclude  every  female 
from  the  threshold  of  his  cathedral.    His  will  was  religt^ 
ously  obeyed ;  and  for  several  centuries  no  woman  ei^ 

(S5)  That  the  monasteries  of  Faremoutier,  Chelles,  and  Andeir, 
were  double,  appears  from  Bede,  (1.  iiL  c.  8,)  and  is  proved  by 
Broughton,  (Mem.  p.  S4S.>  Among  the  Sassont,  the  principal  at 
least  were  of  the  same  institute :  Whitby,  (Bed.  L  iv.  c.  23,  Vit. 
Cuth.  c.  84,)  Berking,  (Id.  c  7,)  Coldingham,  (Id.  c.  25,)  Ely^ 
(Id.  c  19,)  Wenlock,  (Bonif.  ep.  SI,  p.  29,)  Repandun,  (Gale,  p. 
243.  Wigor,  p.  568;)  and  Winbum,  (Mab.  Ssc.  s,  Vit.  St  Liob. 
p.  246.)  See  also  Bed.  I.  iii.  c  xx.  and  Leland's  collectanea,  (vol. 
ill.  p.  1 17.)  At  Beverley,  a  monastery  of  monks,  a  college  of  ca*. 
nons^  and  a  convent  of  nuns,  obeyed  the  same  abbot.  Mong.  Ang*. 
vol.  i.  p.  170.    Lei.  ColL  vol.  iii.  p.  lOOc 

'36)  Bed.  1.  iv.  c.  25. 
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tered  with  iinponity  any  of  the  churchesi  in  which  the 
body  of  the  saint  had  reposed  (S7)»  But  notwithstand* 
ii^  the  misfortune  at  Coldingham,  and  the  disapproba- 
tion cS  Cmhbert,  the  institute  continued  to  flourish,  till 
the  ravages  of  the  pagan  Danes  levelled  with  the  gixnmd 
the  doable  monasteries,  together  with  every  other  sacred 
edifice,  which  existed  widiin  the  range  of  their  devasta- 
(88). 


(57)  Sinu  Dunel.  hiat.  ecc.  Dun.  p.  102.  For  the  accommoda- 
tioo  of  the  women>  a  new  church  was  burlt,  and  called  the  green 
kirk.  Ibid.  A  similar  regulation  was  observed  in  several  of  the 
nooaateries  of  St  Columban,  in  Franee.  See  Butler's  SS.  lives, 
Sept.  5.    Mab.  pnef.  1,  Ssec.  s,  cxxxvii* 

(58)  Another  order  of  religious  womeo*  whose  existence  it 
seems,  had  long  been  foigotten,.  was  descried  by  one  of  our  most 
kanie^  antiquaries.  Spelman  had  observed  that  the  Saxons  al- 
ways made  a  distinction  between  Nonna  and  Monialis  in  Latin, 
and  Nunna  and  Mynekin  in  their  own  language :  whence  he  in- 
feiied,  that  the  latter  must  have  been  the  wives  of  married  clergy- 
men, by  whose  enemies  they  had  been  branded  with  the  name  of 
mynddn  Irom  roinne,  a  Gothic  word  of  no  very  decent  significa* 
tioii,(9peL  con.  p.  539*  Wilk.  con.  p.  894.)  It  were  difficult  to 
err  more  egregiously*  From  the  exceipta  of  Egbert  of  York  we 
learn,  that  the  mynekins  were  women,  "  who  had  consecrated 
**  themselves  to  God,  who  had  vowed  their  virginity  to  God,  and 
«  who  wcte  the  spouses  of  Christ.**  «e  Heme  jrylpum  be^  z^lial^ 
{ooe.  "J  hypa  jehac  Got>e  jehacain  habba^.  Wilk,  p.  1S4,  zL  Ve 
CoiDe  rylyuuA  bepeto^Mm  bi^  zo  bjiyise.  Ibid.  p.  136.  Ve  Iiot>ei*  bpyx> 
bi^  geharen.  Ibid.  p.  ISl,  xviii.  The  truth  is,  that  the  myne- 
kins were  so  called  from  the  Saxon  *  munuc/  because  they  ob« 
served  the  rule  of  the  monks,  while  the  nuns  observed  the  rule  of 
the  canons.  This  distinction  is  clearly  marked  in  the  Codex  con* 
Btitutionum  in  the  Bodleian  library,  in  which  the  mynekins  are 
dassed  with  the  monks,  and  ordered  to  practise  the  same  duties  t 
and  the  nuns  are  classed  with  the  priests,  and  commanded  like 


Snc&  vere  the  d)ff9nfDt  relipous  or4trs  wbtichy  as  Cht 
as  I  can  cUacovarj  were  intrpdttc«4  amoog  the  Ang^ 
Saxons.  In  the  distribution  of  times  the  arrangement  of 
fasts  and  praxerst  and  the  subordinate  parts  of  interior 
diad{^ne>  they  were  disQii^tusked  from  each  other :  hat 
all. equally  adopted  the  three  engeigeinentSy  which  ar^ 
;it31  considered  as  essential  to  the  monastic  institute :  !» 
an  unlimited  submission  to  the  lawful  commands  of  their 
superiors,  2,  a  Ufe  of  perpetual  celibacy^  and  S,  a  volun* 
tary  renunciation  of  private  property. 

1.  In  the  language  of  monastic  discipline,  the  most 
important  of  the  virtues*  which  are  not  absolutely  im* 
posed  on  every  christian,  is  obedience  (99).  The  natilb- 
ral  perversity  of  the  humaii  will  is  considered  as  tl^e 
source  of  every  moral  disorder ;  and  to  prevent  it  from 
seeking  forbidden  gratifications,  it  should  resign  the  right 
oF  deciding  for  itself,  and  be  taught  to  submit  on  all  oc-^ 
^casions  to  the  determination  of  another.  He,  who  as- 
pires to  the  praise  of  a  true  religious*  ought,  according 
to  the  patriarch  of  the  western  monks,  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  his  superior,  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  and 
all  the  powers  of  his  body  (40).  In  the  rule  which  St 
Dunstan  promulgated  for  the  observance  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  monasteries,  may  be  seen  the  extent  to  which  this 

them  tp  observe,  chastity,  and  live  according  to  their  rule. 
Ibhc.if  jf'mjrnecena iBynfvejUice  macian.  ejme  fpa  pe  cpzDoo  cyioj* 
be  monecaiL — ^Rihr  if  j$  pjieopvaf  -^  epen  pel  ntuman  jiej^oUice  hh^ 
ban  -^  d«aayn^  healoan.    Cod.  Jon.  121. 

(39)  Tota  monachonim  vita  in  simplicitate  consistlt  obedientiv* 
Alcuin.  ep.  59. 

(40)  Quibus  nee  corpora  sua  nee  voluntates  licet  habere  in  pco- 
pria  pot^sUte.   Reg.  S.  Bened.  c.  33. 
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wauamwm  carried,  it  regulates  not  only  the  more  isk 
poftant  pointSy  but  descettds  to' the  minotest  poniculan ; 
CRfQires  the  permsstoii  of  the  superior  for  the  most  or* 
finjoy  BJtions  of  life }  and  severely  condecniH  the  bro* 
dier,  who  cm  any  occasion  shall  presume  to  decer- 
mme  far  hfanset^  without  having  asked  and  obbtained 
the  advke,  or  rather  the  comnumd  of  fats  sd)bot  (41). 
The  obedieDce  w4ftkh  is  required,  must  he  prompt 
.aid  cheerful ;  k  comrprises  the  dedsions  of  die  judg- 
ment eo  less  than  the  resoWes  of  the  will  (42) :  but  it 
admits  of  one  exception.  When  the  commands  of  the 
soperior  are  cmsiiay  to  the  law  of  God«  the  monk  is 
«diorted  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  obedience^  and 
hridly  to  hazard  the  frowns  and  Tengeanoe  of  his  abbot, 
atther  than  inonr  the  displeaanre  of  the  Abnigfaty  (43). 

9.  To  o^edaence  wu  added  tltt  strifiest  attention  to 
thastity.  The  high  commendations  wkh  which  this 
^rirtue  it  snendmed  in  the  inspired  writings,  had  given  it 
a  diatiBgaiBhed  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  first  christians. 
As  early  as  the  conunenoement  of  tlM  second  centuryi 
we  dacover  numbers  of  bodi  sexes,  who  had  devoted 
diemaelves  to  a  life  of  perpetual  celibacy  (44) ;  and  their 

(41)  Kallos  quippiam  qnomvis  parum  soa  et  quasi  propria  ad- 
lofeatione  agete  praesinDat.    Apost.  Beoed.  app.  par.  s^  p^  as. 

(4S)  Reg.  St  Colamh.  c  1.    Keg.  St  Beaed.  c.  S.    Ibid.  c.  5*  7. 

(4S)  Adflioneiidi  sunt  nxbditit  ne  plus  quam  expedit,  sint  «ub- 
jwti.    St  Gfi^«  apud  Grat.  S,  q.  7,  can.  57. 

(44)  St  Just.  Apol.  1,  c.  tOw  Atheaag.  leg.  c.  s.  Yet  the  aa* 
gacity  of  Mosheim  has  discovered,  that  this  practice  owed  its 
origin  not  to  the  doctHne  of  the  gospel,  but  to  the  Snfloeiice  of  the 
dimate  of  Egypt.  (Mos.  Stec.  ii.  p.  2,  c.  Sy  xl.  Sxc.  iti.  p.  ^  c. 
s.)    If  this  be  true,  wt  must  admire  the  hcitHsm  of  ha  preitnt 
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-example  wis  eagerly  followed  by  the  founders  of  the 
^nonastic  institute)  whose  successors,  to  the  present  day, 
bind  themselves  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  observe 
It  with  scrupulous  exaditude.  To  the  Saxons,  in  whom^ 
-during  the  tide  of  conquest,  the  opportunity  of  gratifi- 
cation had  strengthened  the  impulse  of  the  passions,  a 
Itfe  of  chastity  appeared  the  most  arduous  efibrt  of  hu- 
man Yirtue :  they  revered  its  professors  as  beings  of  a 
nature  in  this  respedt  superior  to  their  own ;  and  learned 
to  esteem  a  religion,  which  could  elevate  man  so  much 
above  the  influence  of  his  inclinations.  As  they  became 
acquainted  with  the  maxims  of  the  gospel,  their  venera- 
tion for  this  virtue  increased :  and.idioever  compares  the 
dissolute  manners  of  the  pagan  Saxons,  with  the  severe 
celibacy  of  th6  monastic  orders,  will  be  astonidied  at  the 
immense  number  of  male  and  female  recluses,  who,  with- 
in a  century  after  the  arrival  of  St  Augustine,  had  volun* 
tarily  embraced  a  life  of  perpetual  continency.  Nor 
was  the  pious  enthusiasm  confined  within  the  walls  of 
<:onvents :  there  were  many,  who  in  the  midst  of  courts^ 
and  in  the  bonds  of  marriage,  emulated  the  strictest 
chastity  of  the  cloister.  Of  these,  Edilthryda  may  be 
cited  as  a  remarkable  example.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Anna,  the  king  of  the  East- Angles,  and  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  had  bound  herself  by  a  vow  of  virginity* 
But  her  secret  wish  was  opposed  by  the  policy  of  her 
friends,  and  she  was  compelled  to  marry  TondberCb, 
Ealdorman  of  the  Girvii.  Her  entreaties,  however, 
•moved  the  breast  of  her  husband ;  and  compassion,  per- 

inhabitants,  who  in  their  harems  have  subdued  the  influence  of 
the  climate*  and  introduced  the  difficult  practice  of  polygamyt  in 
lieu  of  the  easy  virtue  of  chastity. 
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baps  religion,  protnpted  him  to  respeA  her  chastity.  At 
his  death  she  retired  to  a  solitary  mansion  in  the  unfre- 
qaented  isle  of  Ely :  but  her  relations  invaded  the  tran- 
qatOity  of  her  retreat,  and  oflFered  lier  in  marriage  to 
£gfirid,  the  son  of  the  king  of  Northumbria,  a  prince 
who  had  scarcely  reached  his  fourteenth  year.  Not- 
withstanding her  tears,  she  was  delivered  to  the  care  of 
his  messengers,  and  conduced  a  reluAant  viAim  to  the 
Northumbrian  court.  Her  constancy,  however,  triumph- 
ed over  his  passion  :  and  after  preserving  her  virginity 
Aaring  the  space  of  twelve  years,  amid  the  pleasures  of 
die  palace^  and  the  solicitations  of  her  husband,  she  ob- 
tained his  permission  to  take  the  veil  in  the  monastery 
cf  Coldingham  (45).  Absence  revived  the  affection  of 
Eg&id :  he  repented  of  his  consent ;  and  was  preparing 
to  take  her  by  force  from  her  convent,  when  she  escaped 
to  her  former  residence  in  Ely.  After  a  certain  period, 
her  reputation  attrafted  round  her  a  sisterhood  of  nuns, 
among  whom  she  spent  the  remamder  of  her  days  in  the 
pra£tice  of  every  monastic  duty,  and  distinguished  by  her 
superior  fervour  and  superior  humility  (46). 

(45)  Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  Hutchinson,  (Hist*  and 
AbL  of  Dorham,  p.  17,}  I  have  ventured  on  the  authority  of 
Bede,(Hi8l.  1.  iv.  c.  19,  S5f)  to  place  Edilthrydaat  Coldingham. 

(46)  Ibid.  Hist.  EUensis,  p.  597.  Home  observes,  (Hist.  c.  1»  p. 
31,)  that  Egirid  died  without  children,  because  his  wife  refused 
to  vidfate  her  vow  of  chastity.  He  thould,  however,  have  addedy 
that  the  -king)  at  the  tine  of  their  separation,  was  only  twenty-six 
yean  of  age^  that  he  married  a  second  wife,  and  that  he  lived  with 
her  fourteen  years.  Egftid  «ame  to  the  throne  in  670»  separated 
fixrni  Edilthryda  in  67  ly  and  was  killed  in  battle  in  685.  Com- 
pare Bede,  (L  iv.  c.  19,  96,)  with  Uy  Saxon  Chronicle,  an.  670, 

«73,  679. 
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To  secure  the  chastity  of  their  disciples,  the  iq;islators 
of  the  monks  had  adopted  the  xaost  effe£faial  precantioiiSf 
which  human  ingenuity  could  devise.  The  necessity  of 
mortifying  every  irregular  inclination  was  inculcated, 
both  by  precept  and  example.  The  sobriety  of  their 
mealS)  and  the  meanness  of  their  dress,  perpetually  re- 
called  to  their  mind^  that  they  had  renounced  the  world 
and  its  concupiscence,  and  had  dedicated  their  souls,  and 
bodies  to  the  service  of  the  Deity.  They  were  command- 
ed to  sleep  in  the  same  room  :  and  a  lamp,  which  was 
kept  burning  during  the  darkness  of  the  nighty  exp{»ed 
the  conduCb  of  each  individual  to  the  eye  of  the  superior. 
The  gates  of  the  convent  were  shut  against  the  indrusion 
of  strangers :  visits  of  pleasure  and  even  of  business  ware 
forbidden :  and  the  monk,  whom  the  necesaties  of  the 
comnSunity  forced  from  his  ceil,  was  constantly  Attended, 
during  his  absence,  by  two  companions  (^T).  To  the 
precautions  of  prudence,  were  added  the  motives  of  reli* 
gion.  The  praises  of  chastity  were  sung  by  the  poet9> 
and  extolled  by  the  preachers :  its  votaries  were  tattgfat 
to  consider  themselves  as  the  immaculate  ^<  spouses  of 
<'  the  lamb;"  and  to  them  was  promised  the  transcendent 
revrard,  which  the  book  of  the  Apocalypse  describes  as 
reserved  for  those,  <<  who  have  not  been  defiled  with 
(<  women."  But  where  thousands  unite  in  the  same 
pursuit,  it  is  impossible  that  all  should  be  animated  with 
the  same  spirit,  or  persevere  with  equal  resolution*  Of 
these  recluses  there  undoubtedly  must  have  been  somei 
v^m  passion  or  seduction  parompted  to  violate  their  so^ 
lemn  engagement :   but  the  unsullied  reputation  of  aft 

(47)  Wilk.  coaa  p.  97,  WOk    Apoet  Bened.  app.  par.  3,  p.  78, 

7S.  ^ 
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imoieiise  msn^witj  toatributed  to  cast  a  veil  cfvtr  the 
sinme  of  their  weaker  bretfareiif  and  bore  an  honoerable 
testioioiiy  to  the  conatancf  of  &eir  owb  victae)  and  the 
vigibwce  of  their  auperiors. 

3.  A  volDiitary  renmcbtien  of  property  was  the  third 
conditioD,  required  firom  the  proselyte  to  the  oionastic 
tttte*    The  saviour  of  numkind  had  denounced  the  se- 
verest woes  against  the  worldly  rich :  and  to  his  appro- 
badon  of  a  Ufe  of  poverty  was  originally  owing  the  esta- 
btisluxient  of  monachism,    Aadbooy,  a  young  Egyptian, 
vko  had  lately  succeeded  to  an  extensive  estate,  was 
pronqHed  by  corioaity  or  devotiaoy .  to  enter  a  church 
during  the  celebration  of  the  divine  w(Hrship.     <<  Go, 
**  sell  that  thou  bast,  .and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou 
<<  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven,"  were  the  first  words 
vhich  met  bis  ear.     He  considered  them  as  the  voice  of 
bexven  directed  tp  himself;  sold  all  his  property ;  distri- 
baled  ibie  price  to  the  poor  $  and  retirjed  into  the  desert 
of  Thebais.    His  reputation  40on  attraAed  a  considerable 
number  of  disciples  ^  and  the  profession  of  powrty  was 
sanfbfied  in  their  eyes  by  the  condnft  of  their  teacher. 
With  the   monastic    institute  this  spirit   was  difiused 
through  the- western  Empire  :  and  the  same  contempt  of 
riches,  which  distinguished  the  anachorets  of  Egypt,  was 
displayed  by  the  first  monks  of  Britain*    Wealth  they 
considered  as  the  bane  of  a  religious  life :  the  donations 
of  their  friends,  and  the  patrimony  of  their  members, 
were  equally  refused :    and  the   labours  of  husbandry 
fbraied  their  daily  occupation,  and  provided  for  their 
support  (48).    The  same  discipline  wa^  anxiously  incul- 


(4s)  Ang.  Sac.  Tom.  ii.  p.  645,  646. 
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cated  by  eadi  succeeding  legislator.  St  Beneds^l  iofbrm* 
ed  Iiis  followers)  that  '<  they  woold  then  be  truly  monks, 
*^  when,  like  their  fathers,  they  lived  by  the  work  of 
<<  their  hands :"  and  St  Columhan  exhorted  his  disciples 
^  to  fix  their  eyes  on  the  treasure  reserved  for  them  in 
**  heaven,  and  to  believe  it  a  crime  not  only  to  have, 
^,  /but  even  to  desire,  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary 
4(  upon  earth  (*9.)" 

The  ancient  discipline  was  long  observed  in  the  east : 
but  the  western  monks  gradually  departed  from  its  seve- 
rity, and  the  departure  was  justified  by  the  prospeA  of 
greater  advantage.    The  numerous  irruptions  of  the  bar- 

{49)  Tunc  vere  Monachi  sunt^  si  labore  manuum  vivunt  sicut 
patres  nostri.  St  Ben.  reg.  c.  48.  Non  solum  superflua  eos  ha- 
bere damnabile  est,  sed  etiam  velle.  Dum  in  ccelis  multum  sint 
habituri,  parvo  extreme  necessitatis  censu  in  terns  debent  esse 
content!.  St  Colum.  reg.  c.  4.  He  also  composed  verses  in 
praise  of  poverty,  some  of  which  I  shall  tranacribe,  as  a  specimen 
of  bis  poetic  abilities. 

O  nimiam  feliz  parent,  cui  tufficit  ntas, 
Oorporit  lit  cunm  modenunine  teoipcrec  aequo. 
Non  mxsen  capitur  caecaqoe  cupidine  renun ; 
Non  majora  cupit  qixam  qu«  natnn  rcposcit ; 
Non  lucri  cupidut  nuininit  manupia  replet ; 
Nee  moUes  eumulat  tiimnun  ad  padmla  Testes. 
Piueere  non  pingui  prococat  fhige  cabalios ; 
Nee  trepido  dcduit  tales  sub  pectore  cons ; 
Ne  subitis  pereat  collecta  pecunia  flammis» 
Aut  fracta  nummos  rapiat  fur  improbus  area. 
Vivitur  argento  sine,  jam  nne  vrvitur  auro. 
Nadi  naseuntur,  nudos  quos  terra  reeeptat 
Divitibas  nigri  rcterantnr  limina  ditis: 
Pauperibusque  piis  eodestia  regna  patescunt. 

J5/.  HwuM  duc^.  ofudMoMU^ktm^p,  412. 
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barianshad  in  several  provinces  swept  away  the  principal 
part  of  the  clergy,  and  the  duty  of  public  instruction  de- 
volved on  the  monks,  whose  good  fortune  had  preserved 
them  from  the  general  devastation  (50)«     As  to  perform 
their  new  functions  with  decency  and  advantage!  a  cer- 
tam  fixnd  of  knowledge  was  necessary,  the  pursuit  of 
learning  began  to  be  numbered  among  the  duties  of  the. 
ddster;   and  the  drudgery  of  manual  labour  was  ex- 
changed for  the  more  honourable  and  more  Useful  occu- 
pation of  study.    Monasteries  were  now  endowed  with 
extensive  estates,  adequate  to  the  support  of  their  inha- 
bitants :  and  their  revenues  were  constantly  augmented 
by  the  liberality  of  their  admirers.    Yet  the  profession 
of  poverty  was  not  resigned.    By  the  aid  of  an  ingenious 
though  not  anfonnded  distinction,  it  was  discovered,  that 
it  might  still  subsist  in  the  bosom  of  riches ;  and  that 
eadi  individual  might  be  destitute  of  property,  though 
the  wealth  of  the  tonmiunity  was  equal  to  that  of  its  most 
opuleDt  neighbours.    Monastic  poverty  was  defined  to 
consist  in  the  abdication  of  private  property :   whatever 
theomvent  possessed^  was  conmion  to  all  its  members^ 

(50)  The  first  who  admitted  the  monks  to  holy  orders,-was  9t 
Atlunasius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  (Sandini  Vit.  Pont.  p.  118« 
not  7).  Siricius  shortly  after  decreed  that  such  monks  should  be 
aggregated  to  the  clei:gy,  as  were  fitted  by  their  morals  and  edu- 
cation for  the  clerical  functions.  (Quos  tamen  morum  gravitas, 
%  Titae  ac  fidei  institutio  sancta  coromendat.  Sirica  epist.  ad 
Himer.  Tenac  c.  13.)  The  devastations  of  the  barbarians  caused 
them  to  be  more  frequently  employed  in  the  public  ministry :  and 
when  the  propriety  of  this  innovation  was  questioned  in  the  com« 
toencement  of  the  seventh  century,  Boniface  IV.  called  a  council 
at  Rome^  and  defended  the  interests  of  the  monks.  See  the  acts 
in  Saith's  appendix  to  Bede,p.  717. 

•  1  2        . 
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BO  individual  could  advance  a  claim  in  {M-eference  to 
brethren :  and  every  article  both  of  convenience  and  ne* 
i^essitj,  wa$  received  from  the  handsy  and  surrendered  al 
the  command  of  the  abbot  (51).  These  notions  the 
Saxon  mopks  received  from  their  JnstruAors*  To  re< 
fuse  the  donations  of  their  friends*  ^ould  have  been  to 
ynjure  the  prosperity  of  the  brotherhood  :  and  each  year 
conducted  new  streams  of  wealth  to  the  more  celebrated 
monasteries.  Many  indeed  were  left  to  languish  in  want 
and  obscnrityi  but  there  were  also  many,  whose  superior 
riches  excited  the  envy  of  the  covetous*  and  the  rapacity 
of  the  powerful.  The  extensive  domains  which  Oswiu 
gave  to  the  Abbess  Hilday  have  been  already  noticed. 
Egfrid*  one  of  his  succestors,  displayed  an  equal  munifi- 
cence in  favour  of  the  Abbot  Bennet  Biscop  (52).  When 
the  property  of  the  rich  abbey  of  Glastenbury  w^fi  ascer- 
tained by  order  of  the  king  of  Mercia*  it  was  found  to 
comprise  no  less  than  eight  hundred  hides  (53) :  and  in 
the  eniuneration  of  the  different  estates  belonging  to  the 
monks  of  £ly»  are  mentioned  move  than  eighty  places^ 

• 

(51)  It  appears,  however,  from  many  instances  in  the  Saxon 
recordsy  that  though  the  private  monks  were  destitute  of  proper- 
tf9  the  abbot*  if- he  were  the  founder,  conndered  the  mohastefj 
•and  its  dependencies  as  his  own,  and  disposed  of  them  by  his 
testament.  If  the  heir  was  a  monk,  he  became  the  abbot ;  if  a 
layman*  he  lecdved  the  revenue^  and  was  bound  to  maintain  the 
monks.  See  Eddius,  (Vtt.  Wilf.  c.  60,  61,)  Wilkins,  (Cone,  pf 
S4,  144,  1T9,  175,)  Leiand,  (Collect  voL  i.  p.  t96,)  and  the 
chaitera  m  the  appendix  to  Smith's  edition  of  Bede»  (p.  764.) 

(52)  Bed-  L  liL  c.  24.    Hist  Abbat  Wirem.  p.  294,  295.      ^ 
fS3)  Malm.  Antiq.  Ghst.  p.  914|  si  5. 
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Plated  in  ilit  Mtghbouring  counties  ct  CMnbridge^  Su& 
felk,  Norfolk,  Essex,  Heiteferd,  and  HBMiA^Q  (54). 

The  estates  of  the  inonks>  like  those  of  the  clergy, 
were  liberated  from  all  secular  services :  and  the  hope  of 
partkipatkig  in  so  valuable  a  privilege,  gave  occasion  to 
a  singular  species  of  fraud,  which  cast  a  temporarf  but 
amnerited  stain  on  the  reputation  of  the  c^der.  We 
ieam  from  fiede,  that  in  the  reign  of  Aldfrid,.  king  cC 
Neithumbria,  certain  noUemen  had  expressed  an  ardeiot 
desire  to  consecrate  their  property  to  the  service  of  reK- 
gioD.  By  the  influence  of  friends  and  presents,  the  con* 
sent  oi  the  sovereign  was  obtained ;  and  the  ecclesiasticid 
privileges  were  confirmed  to  tliem  by  atnple  charters, 
sabscribcd  with  the  signatures  of  the  king^  the  bishops, 
and  the  principal  thaties  {55).  Bift  their  secret  motives 
were  betrayed  by  the  sequel  of  their  condud: :  and  the 
advantages,  n(  t  the  virtues  of  the  profession,  proved  to 
be  the  object  of  their  pursuit.  They  quitted  not  the  Im^ 
bits  nor  the  pleasures  of  a  secular  life  :  but  were  content 
to  assume  the  title  of  abbots,  and  to  collet  on  some  part 
of  their  domain  a  society  of  profligate,  and  apostate 
iiionksr  The  wife  also  was  proud  to  copy  the  example 
of  her  husband  ^  and  her  vanity  was  flattered  with  the 
power  of  legislating  for  a  sisterhood  of  females,  as  igno- 
rant and  dissipated  as  herself.  The  success  of  the  first 
adventurers  stimulated  the  industry  of  others.     Each  suc« 

^ceeding  favourite  was  careful  to  procure  a  similar  charter 
for  his  family :  and  so  universal  was  the  abuse,  that  the 
venerable  Bede  ventured  to  express  a  doubt,  whedxer  iB 

(54)  Hist  Elien.  p.  510.    For  the  motives  of  these  donationa 
i»  the  preceding  chapter,  p.  1 1 7. 

(55  AxUld  704. 
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a  few  years  there  would  remain  a  soldier  to.  draw  liA 
sword  against  an  invading  enemy  (56).  That  respedi^ble 
priest,  in  the  close  of  his  ecclesiasticsd  history  ded^ted 
to  king  Ceolwulf,  hints  in  respedfiil  terms  his  opidion  of 
these  nominal  monks ;  but  in  his  letter  to  Archbishop 
Egberty  he  assumes  a  bolder  tone,  and  in  the  language  of 
zeal  and  detestation,  insists  on  the  necessity  of  putting  a 
speedy  period  to  so  infianous  a  prance  (57).  But  the 
secular  abbots  were  numerous  and  powerful,  and  existed 
in  the  other  kingdoms  no  less  than  in  that  of  Northua»» 
bria.  It  was  in  vain  that  Bede  denounced  them  to  his 
metropolitan,  and  that  the  synod  of  Ctoveshoe  attributed 
their  origin  to  avarice  and  tyranny  (58) :  they  survived 
the  censures  of  the  monk,  and  the  condemnation  of  the 
synod }  their  monasteries  were  inherited  by  their  descen- 
dants ;  and  for  their  extirpation  the  Saxon  churdi  was  in«- 
debted  to  the  devastions  of  the  pagan  Danes  in  the  sue* 
ceeding  century  {59)^ 

{56)  Decet  prospicere  ne,  rarescente  copia  milkis  secularis, 

absint  qui  fines  nostfos  a  barbarica  incursione  tueantur 

(ftnnino  deest  locus,  ubi  filit  nobilium  aut  emeritonim  militum 
possessionem  accipere  possint.    Bed.  ep.  ad  Egb.  p.  S09. 

(57)  Bed.  hist.  1.  ▼.  C.  84.    Ep.  ad  Egb.  Ant.  p.  309,  312. 

(58)  WUkins  p.  95. 

059)  Most  of  the  modem  writers,  who  attempt  to  describe  the 
Saxon  monks,  are  careful  to  consult  the  invective  of  Bede  against 
the  secular  monasteries.  But  unfortunately,  they  are  unable 
to  distinguish  the  real  from  the  prctemied  monks ;  and  scru- 
pulously ascribe  to  the  former  every  vice  with  which  6e  re- 
proaches the  latter.  (See  Inett,  Orig.  Sax.  vol.  i.  p.  127. 
Biog.  Britan.  art.  Bede.  Henry  hist*  vol  iii.  p.  239.)  Inett  has 
even  discovered,  from  Bede's  letter  to  Archbishop  Egbert*  that 
on  account  of  the  general  depravity  of  the  monks,  those  wh« 
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^h  sgainst  the  wealth  and  immunities  ok  the  monk% 
enemies  have  directed  the  fiercest  of  their  gt- 
Wit  and  malignity  have  combined  to  expose  the 
riche^wluch  sprong  from  the  profession  of  poverty,  and 
die  distin^ons  which  rewarded  the  vow  of  obedience. 
From  the  discipline  of  the  doitter,  its  votaries  are  sup-* 
posed  to  have  acquired  the  science  of  fraud  and  super* 
sddon;  the  art  of  assuming  the  garb  of  sanAityi  to 
amuse  the  creduUty  of  the  people,  and  of  prostituting 
to  private  advantage  the  most  sacred  institutions.  In  in- 
f  est^ating  the  manners  of  a  class  of  men,  who  lived  in 
ironotc  period,  it  is  always  difficult  to  restrain  the  ex- 
amions  of  the  fancy :  but  if  passion  be  permitted  to 
gmde  the  enquiry,  possible  are  frequently  substituted 
far  real  occurrences ;  and  what  migit  have  been  the 
gnikof  a  few  individuak,  is  confidently  ascribed  to  the 
whole  body.  If,  in  the  theology  of  the  monks,  **  to  pa« 
<<  tronise  the  order  was  Esteemed  the  first  of  virtues,''  if 
they  taught  that  <<  the  foundation  of  a  monastery  was  the 
*'  secure  road  to  heaven,  and  that  a  bountiful  donation 
**  would,  without  repentance,  efface  the  guilt  of  the 


were  desirous  to  have  their  children  educated,  virtuouslyi.  were 
M$td  to  fiend  them  abroad,  (Inett,  ibid.)  After  »  dlligeBt  peru* 
lal  of  the  same  letter,  I  may  venture  to  assert,  that  ft  does  not 
contain  the  most  remote  allusion  to  such  a  circumstance.  In 
reality,  the  true  zftonasteries  were  at  this  period  ftlled  with  men 
of  the  strictest  virtue :  and  Bede's  complaints  were  directed  only 
against  the  noblemen,  who  made  themselves  abbots,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  monastic  privileges,  and  against  their  followers,  who, 
without  practising  the  duties  assumed  the  name  and  the  dre«^ 
of  the  monks. 

1,4 
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•<  most  deadly  skis'^  (60)»  they  were  tmdoiibtedQy  the  <|A 
niptors  of  morality,  and  the  etemtes  of  manhifid*   i^ut 
of  these  dodrines  da  veetige  remains  in  thefr  wii^fp^ 
and  we  have  yet  to  learn  from  what  source  their  modern 
adversaries  derive  the  important  information.    If  .they 
had  considted  the  venerable  Bede^  he  would  bzje  taught 
them»  that  **  no  offering,  though  made  to  a  monastery^ 
^  could  be  pleasing  to  the  Afani^ty,  if  it  proceeded  frdm 
•<  an  impure  conscience"  (€1)}  from  the  coimcil  of  CaU 
cnitht  they  /night  hate  learnt,  that  <<  repentance  was  then 
«  only  of  avail,  when  it  impelled  the  sinner  to  lament  his 
<(  past  ofiences,  and  restraooed  hkh  frbm  eommitdag 
^  them  again''  <62) ;    and  in  the  ads  of  the  synod  o^ 
Cloveshoe  they  roi^t  have  seen,  how  repugnant  such  in- 
terested morality  was  to  the  genuine  dodbine  of  the 
Saxon  church.    <<  The  man,"  say  the  prebtes,  <*  vdio  in- 
«  dLtdges  hib  passions,  in  the  confidence  that  his  charities 
.«  will  procure  his  salvation,  instead  of  sudcing  an  accep* 
«<  table  offering  to  God,  throws  himself  into  the  arms  <tf 
«  Satan''  (69).    Alms,  indeed,  wore  enumerated  by  the 
monks  among  the  most  efficacious  means  of  disarming 
the  justice  of  the  Almighty :    and  in  this  opinion  they 

(60)  Humcy  hist.  p.  48,  77.  Sturges,  reflect*  on  poperf,  p. 
31.    Hen.  vol.  ivrp.  299. 

(61)  Bed.  ep.  ad  £gb.  p.  S12. 

(6S)  Admista  dellere,  et  fleta  in  postmodum  non  admittere. 
Wilk.con«p.  181. 

(63)  Sua  Deo  dare  videntur,  (sed)  seipsos  diabolo  per  flagitia 
dare  non  dubitantur.  Id.  p.  98,  xxvi.  Cloveshoe  was  probably 
Abmgdon,  (Stcvens^B  Translation  of  Bed.  p.  292,  not.)  It  was 
originally  called  Seusham,'  or  Seukesham,  (Lei.  Itiner.  vol.  iL  p. 
42,  ix.  p.  33.) 
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sn^ott^  by  the  clearest  testimonies  of  the  inspir* 
ad  vrntklgs  (64).    But  they  did  not  point  out  their  own 
b^y  » the  sole,  or  the  principal  oligeft  of  charity.    Tq 
die  peaitftnty  who  was  anxious  to  make  his  peace  with 
heavesy  they  profiosed  works  of  public  utility*    They 
exhorted  him  to  repair  the  roads  and  ere£t  bridges  i  to 
piirchaae  the  fre^om  of  sbves  j  to  exerciee  the  duties  of 
hoqiitaUty ;  and  to  elotbe  and  support  the  distressed  pea* 
sanksy  whom  the.  broils  of  thmr  petty  tyrants  often  re* 
dttoed  to  the  lowest  state  of  wretchedness  (65).    If, 
among  these  different  objeAs,  frequent  donations  were 
made  to  the  rdigious  houses^  the  impartial  reader  will 
oOQsider  tbrai^  as  proofs  rather  of  their  merit  than  their 
avarice.    For  meli^  however  vicious  they  may  be>  are, 
sridom  bUnd  to  the  vices  of  their  teachers*    The  nudig- 
airy  of  the  human  heart  is  gratified  with  discovering  the 
defeAs  of  these^  who  clatm  the  reputation  of  superior 
virtue.    Had  the  nooks  b^n^  m  they^are  so  firequently 
dcflcnbed)  an  indoientf  avaricious,  and  luxurious  race^ 
Aey  would  never  have  commanded  the  confidence^  nor 
havte  been  enriched  by  the  benefadielns  of  their  country- 
men* 

It  is  at  the  commencement  of  feUg^ous  societies,  that 
t^i^  fen^dur  is  generally  the  most  a£Hve.  The  Anglo* 
Saaoli  monks  of  the  seveiith  centiny,  were  men,  who 
had  abnadoned  the  world  through  the  purest*  motives ; 
and  whose  great  solidtude  was  to  practise  the  duties  of 
their  profession.  They  had  embraced  a  life,  in  appear- 
ance at  least,  irksome  and  uninviting.  Their  devotions 
were  tong ;    their  fasts  frequent ;   their  diet  coarse  and 

(64)  Dan.  IV.  24.    Matt  xxiv.  35.    Luc.  xi.  14. 

(65)  Wilk.  p.  146.  236. 
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sdnty.    For  more  than  a  centlury  wine  and  beer  were, 
in  the  monastery  of  Lindisfame,  exdndied  from  the 
beverage  of  die  monks ;   and  the  first  mitigation  of  this 
severity  was  introduced  in  favonr  of  Ceolwolfi  a  royat 
novice  (66).     The  discipliney  which  St  Boni&ce  pre-> 
scribed  to  his  disciples  at  Fnlda,  he  bad  learnt  in  Eag- 
land ;  and  from  it  we  may  infer,  that  the  Saxon  Bene-' 
didines,  whose  institut.e.  was  less  austere  than  that  of  the 
Scottish  ceenobites,  were  men  of  the  striAest  abstinence. 
They  refrained  from  the  use  of  flesb,  wine,  and  beer, 
refused  the  assistance  of  shves,  and  with  their  own 
hands  cultivated  the  deserts  which  airrounded  them  (67  )> 
The  v<Juntary  professors  of  a  life  so  severe  and  mortifi«- 
ed,  ought  certainly  to  be  acquitted  of  the  more  sordid 
vices  ;  and  if  they  consented  to  accept  the  donations  of 
their  friends,  we  may  safely  ascribe  that  acceptance  to 
lawftil  and  honourable  motives.    The  truth  of  this  obsevw 
vation^will  be  exemplified  in  the  coadu£k  of  the  first  al>» 
bots  of  Weremouth.    They  were  descended  ^m  the 
noblest  families  in  Northumbria  $   and  their  monastery 
was  endowed  with  the  most  ample  revenues.    Yet  they 
despised  the  vain  distindions  of  rank  and  wealth ;  asso- 
ciated widi  their  monks  in  the  duties  of  the  cloister, 
and  the  labours  of  husbandry ;  and  in  their  diet,  their 
dress,  and  their  ac6ommodations,  descended  to  a  level 
with  the  lowest  of  their  disciples.    Their  riches  were 
not  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  idleness,  or  the 

r 

(66)  HoYed.  anno  749. 

(67)  Viroa  strictac  abstinentis ;  absque  came  et  vinOs  absque 
aicera  et  servis,  proprio  manuum  suarum  labore  contentos.  £p. 
Bonif.  p.  211.  In  these  points  they  seem  to  have  improved  on 
the  original  rule  of  St  BenedicL    See  note  (£). 
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gratification  of  sensuality :  but  by  their  liberality,  foreign 
artists  were  invited  to  instruft  the  ignorance  of  their 
coontryBien ;  paintings  and  statues  were  purchased  for 
the  decoration  of  their  churches ;    and  their  library  was 
enviched  with  the  choicest  volumes  of  profane  and  sa- 
cred literatare.    The  last  care  of  Bennet,  their  founder, 
waa  <Ure£ied  to  these  obje£ls«    He  had  a  brother,  whose 
avarice  would  have  grasped  at  the  government,  and  whose 
prodigality  would  have  quickly  exhausted  the  treasury  of 
the  dbbey.    Him  he  conjured  the  monks  to  banish  from 
their  thoughts ;  to  permit  neither  authority  nor  afieAion 
to  influence  their  suffhiges  $  and  to  eleA  for  his  successor 
the  worthiest,  though  he  might  be  the  youngest  and  most 
igBoUe  brother  in*  the  mcmastery  (68). 

The  conduft  of  the  abbots  of  Weremoutb,  was  the 
condoA  of  almost  all  the  superiors  of  religious  societies 
at  this  period.  To  ereA  edifices  worthy  of  the  God 
whom  they  adored,  to  imitate  the  solemnity  of  the  Ro- 
man worship,  and  to  arrest,  by  external  splendour  the  at- 
temioii  of  dieir  untutored  brethren,  were  the  principal 
ofa^eAs  of  their  ambition :  and  in  the  prosecution  of  these 
olyefts,  they  necessarily  accelerated  the  progress  of  civil 
as  wdl  as  religious  improvement*  !•  ThearchiteAureof 
die  Saxons,  at  the  time  of  their  conversion,  was  rude  and 
baibarottS.  They  lived  amid  ruins,  which  attested  the 
taste  of  a  mc»re  civilised  people :  but  their'ignorance  be- 
held them  with  indifference,  and  their  indolence  was 
satisfied  with  the  wretched  hovels  of  their  ancestors. 
The  first  impulse  was  communicated  by  the  missionaries, 
who  construAed  churches  for  the  accommodation  of  their 

(68)  Bede*  Vite  Abbatum  Wirem.  passim.  HomiUa  in  natal. 
,  DivL  Benedict!,  op.  torn.  viL  col.  464. 
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converts.     Thosfr  both  by  the  Scots  wtre  ti  ddcen 
planks,  those  by  the  Romanss  of  onwiHn^fat  stone*    Botk 
were  covered  with  reedft  or  sti^w^    B6t  ^riaen  AeSaxMis^ 
in  their  visitfi  to  the  tombs  of  the  apostles,  had  seetfi  (he 
public  buildings  of  other  coumriesi  they  blushed  at  the 
inferiority  of  their  o#ik,  aod  rcscdved  to  iniitxt«»  i^bat 
they  had  learnt  to  admif  e«    The  t^onsid^atidns  of  labour 
aod  expense  were  despised  i  and  every  att,  whidb  that 
age  conneAed  with  the  prance  of  architediore,  was  in^ 
troduced  or  unftfoved.    WaUs  of  polished  masonry  smc* 
ceeded  to  the  rough  ere&ions  of  their  ancestors ;   the 
roofs  of  their  churches  were  protected  with  akceta  of 
lead ;  lofty  towers  added  tb  the  Aite  and  appearance  ef 
the  building :  and,  to  the  astoniahaictot  of  the  mtravettod 
multitude,  windows  6f  glass  admitted  the  light,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  ^LCkded  the  trind  ahd  nan  (09)* 
The  names  of  those*  to  Whom  the  more  southern  nationt 
were,  indebted  for  thes^  improvemelita,  are  unknown 
(70) :  but  fai  the  north,  the  labours  of  St  Bennet  and-St 
WiUrid  have  been  gratefoH^  recorded  by  contemporary 
lustorians.    The  neighbouring  churches  of  Weremouih 
and  Jarrow  estabUdied  the  reputation  of  the  former,  and 
were  long  the  admiration  of  Us  countrymen  (71).    The 
efforts  of  the  latter  were  more  mimeroua,  and  mere  wide^ 
ly  diffused*    His  first  attempt  was  to  repair  and  beautify 
the  cathedral  church  ef  York,  wbkhhad  been  eriginalhf 

(69)  £dd.  Yit.  Wilf.  c.  14. 

(70)  St  AMh^lm  was  pi^hably  active  in  this  pursuit  Mahnes* 
bur^  tells  us,  that  one  of  the  dittfches  buih  by  him  was  superior 
to  any  oth^  in  England.    Gale,  p.  S49. 

(71)  Bede,  p.  295. 
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Mk  by  Edwin  of  Northixmhria ;   and  nav,  after  tkc 
$hori  imer^  of  forty  yeara»  was  rapidly  hastening  te 
decay.    By  his  instructions  the  walls  were  strengdicned, 
llie  ttmber  of  the  roof  was  renewed,  and  a  covering  of 
lad  opposed  to  the  violence  of  the  weather.    From  the 
windows  he  removed  thp  lattices  of  wood,  and  curtains 
of  Uqen,  the  rude  contriyances  of  an  unskilful  age  ;  and 
substituted  in  their  place  the  moVe  elegant  and  useful  in- 
vention of  glass*    Th«  interior  of  the  church  he  cleansed 
from  its  irapurities,  and  washed  the  walls  with  )iine»  tiU 
they  becanoiiey  accordiBg  to  the  expression  of  his  biogra- 
pher,  whiter  than  the  snow  (72).    His  success  at  York 
wu  a  fresh  atinralns  to  his  industry,  and  at  Rippon  he 
mod  a  new  church,  which  was  built  from  the  founda- 
tions according  to  his  design.    We  are  told  that  the  ma*- 
loiiary  was  nicely  polished,  that  raws  of  columns  support- 
ed the  roof,  and  that  porticoes  adorned  each  of  the  prin- 
ciptl entrances  (7S).    The  monastery  ajt  Hexham  was  the 
bit  sad  the  most  admired  of  his  works.    The  height  and 
lengdi  of  the  walls,  the  beautiful  polish  of  the  stones, 
the  nomber  of  the  cohxnms  and  porticoes^  and  the  spiral 
windings,  which  led  to  the  top  of  each  tower,  have  exer- 
md  the  descriptive  powers  of  Eddius,  who,  after  two 
JQwneys  to  the  apostolic  see,  boldly  pronounced  that 
there  existed  nat^  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  a  church  to  fie 
eompared  with  that  of  Hexhion  (74)^    It  is,  indeed,  pro- 
bable that  these  buildings,  which  once  excited  raptures 

(7S)  Super  nivem  dealbavit.    Edd.  Vit.  Wilf.  c.  ic.    See  also 
Malm.  de.  Pont.  1.  iiL 

(73)  Edd.  c.  17. 

(74)  Id.  c.  29. 
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in  the  breasts  of  their  beholders,  would,  at  the  present 
day,  displease  by  the  absence  of  symmetry  and  taste. 
But  we  should  recoiled:,  that  they  were  the  first  essays 
of  a  people  emerging  from  barbarism»  the  rudiments  of 
an  art,  which  has  been  perfefted  by  the  labours  of  sue* 
ceeding  generations.  The  men,  by  whose  genius,  and 
under  whose  patronage  they  were  construAed,  were  the 
benefactors  of  mankind,  and  might  justly  claim  the  gra- 
titude not  only  of  their  contempoxaries,  but  also  of  their 
posterity  (750 

2.  The  interior  of  these  -edifices  exhibited  an  equal 
s{»rit  of  improvement,  and  a  superior  display  of  magnifi- 
cence«  Of  the  spoils  which  their  barbarous  ancestors 
had  wi*ested  firom  a  more  polished  people,  a  €onsidenA>le 
portion  was  now  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Deity  ^ 
and  the  plate  and  jewels,  which  their  piety  poured  into  the 
treasuries  of  the  principal  churches,  are  represented  of 
such  immense  value,  that  it  is  with  relu£bince  we  assent 
to  the  testimony  of  contemporary  and  faithful  historians. 
From  them  we  learn  that,  on  the  more  solemn  festivals, 
•every  vessel  employed  in  the  sacred  ministry  was  of  gold 
or  silver ;  that  the  altars  sparkled  with  jewels  and  orna- 
ments of  the  precious  metals ;  that  the  vestments  of  the 
priest  and  his  assistants  were  made  of  silk,  embroidered 
in  the  most  gorgeous  manner }  and  that  the  walk  were 
hung  with  foreign  paintings,  and  the  richest  tapestries 
(76).  In  the  church  of  York  stood  two  altars,  entirely 
covered  with  plates  of  gold  and  silver.    One  of  them  was 

(75)  See  note  F. 

(76)  Bed.  p.  395,  S97,  899,  soa    £dd«  Vit.  Wilf.  c  17-    Ak. 
de  poot  V.  1224,  1266,  1488. 
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also  ornamented  with  a  profiision  of  gems,  and  supported 
a  lofty  cmcifix  of  equal- value.     Above  were  suspended 
three  ranges  of  lamps»  in  a  pharos  of  the  largest  dimen^ 
sioos  (77).    Eyea  the  books  employed  in  the  offices  of 
religion  were  decorated  with  sioiiUtr  magnificence.    St 
Wilfrid  ordered  the  four  gospels  to  be  written  with  let- 
ten  of  gold,  on  a  purple  ground,  and  presented  them  to 
the  church  of  Rippon  in  a  casket  of  gold,  in  which  were 
endiased  a  number  of  predpus  stones  (78).    Of  these 
Qmaments  some  had  been  purchased  from  foreign  coun- 
tries; many  were  executed  by  the  industry  of  native  ar- 
tists.   ItK  their  convents  the  nuns  were  employed  in  the 
elegant  works  of  embroidery :  in  the  monasteries  the 
monks  pradased  the  different  mechanical  arts.     The 
iroDsmith,  the  joiner,  and  the  goldsmith,  were  raised  by- 
their  utility,  to  a  high  degree  of  consequence  among  their 
brethren ;  their  professions  were  ennobled  by  the  abbots 
and  bishops,  who  occasionally  exercised  them  ;  and  these 
distindions  contributed  to  excite  emulation,  and  accde- 
nte  improvement  (79). 

(77)  Ale  ibtdi  V.  1488.  The  pharus  was  a  contrivance  for  stu* 
poffing  lights  in  the  chnrcb.  Georgi,  de  liturg.  Rom.  pent.  voL 
i  p.  boix.  •' 

(78)  £dd.  c.  17.  Bed.  '1.  v.  c.  19.  If  the  reader  wish  to  see 
other  accounts  of  the  magnificent  furniture  of  their  churches,  he 
oajr  consult  the  Monasticon,  ▼ol.  L  p.  40,  104,  165,  S2S. 

(79)  Bede»  p*  S9€.  St  Dunstan  worked  in  all  the  metals,  (Ang. 
SacToL  iLp.  d4:)  he  made  oi^gans,  (Gale,  p.  394,)  and  bells, 
(Moiuut.  ToL  i.  p.  104.)  St  Ethelwold  practised  the  same  trades 
11  his  instructor.  Ibid.  By  a  law  published  in  the  reign  of  £d- 
%a%  but  probably  transcribed  from  a  more  ancient  regulation, 
every  priest  was  conmianded  '*  to  learn  some  handicraft,  id  order 
"^  to  increase  toowledge.    ro  eacan  bejie.**    Wilk.  p.  9S5. 
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5^  White  the  mechanic  trades  thus  flourished  under 
the  patronage  of  the  richer  ecclesiastics,  the  more  im-^ 
pcNTtant  prolessifm  of  agriculture  acquired  a  due  share  of 
their  attention.  The  estates  of  the  lay  proprietors  were 
cultivated  by  the  compulsory  labours  of  their  theowas  or 
slaves :  but  in  every  monastery  numbers  of  the  brother- 
hood w6re  devoted  to  the  occupation  of  husbandry ;  and 
the  superior  cultivation  of  their  farms  quickly  demons 
strated  the  difference  between  the  industry  of  those,  who 
worked  through  motives  of  duty,  and  of  those  whose  on- 
ly obje£t  was  to  escape  the  lash  of  the  surveyor  (80).  Of 
the  lands  bestowed  on  the  monks,  a  considerable  portion 
was  originally  wild  and  uncultivated,  surrounded  by 
marshes,  or  covered  with  forests.  They  preferred  sudi 
iituations  for  the  advantage  of  retirement  and  contempla- 
tion ;  and  as  they  were  of  less  value,  they%ere  more 
freely  bestowed  by  their  benefaAors  (81).  But  every 
objstade  of  nature  and  soil  was  subdued  by  the  unwearied 
industry  of  the  monks.  The  forests  were  cleared,  the 
waters  drained,  roads  opened,  bridges  ere£M,  and  the 
waste  lands  reclaimed.  Plentiful  harvests  waved  on  the 
coast  of  Northumbria,  and  luxuriant  meadows  started 

from  the  fens  of  the  6irvii  (82).    The  superior  cultiva- 

« 

(80)  From  the  Domesday  survey,  Mr  Turner  observes,  that 
the  chCirch  lands  were  in  a  higher  state  of  cultivation  than  those  of 
any  other  order  of  society.    Vol.  iv.  p.  205. 

(81)  Bede,  p.  ise,  144,  l$6,  164.  Several  monasteries  took 
their  names  from  their  situation,  as  Atbearwe,  m  the  forest,  (Bed. 
p.  144) ;  Ondyrawuda,  in  the  wood  of  the  Deiri,  (Bed.  p.  18S) ; 
Croylandt  boggy 'land,  (Ing.  p.  i.);  Thoraey,  the  island  of 
thorns,  (Hi^.  Caod.  p.  s) ;  Jarrow  or  Gyrvum,  a  fen,  (Id.  p.  s.) 

(8«)  The  coast  of  Northumbria  was  cultivated  by  the  monks  of 
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tion  of  several  counties  in  England/  is  txriginallf  owing 
to  the  laboun  of  the  mohksy  who,  at  tkis  eariy  period, 
were  the  parents  of  agricoltiune  as  well  as  of  the  arts. 

If  the  monastic  bodies*  thiis  acquired  opulence,  for 
themsehres,  they  were  not  ins^ssible  to  the  wants  of  the 
mifertmiate*  The  constant  exercise  of  chavity  and  hoB« 
pitalitjrhad  been  indispensiUy  enjoined  by  all  their  legis* 
hton.  Within  the  precin£b  o£  each;  monastery  stood 
an  edifice,  distinguidied  by  the  Greek  name  of  Xenodo* 
duumi  in  which  a  certain  number  of  paupers  received 
tbeir  daily  suppdrt,  and  which  was.  gratuitously  opened 
to  every  traveller,  who  solicited  relief*  The  monks 
were  divided  into  classes,  of  which  each  in  rotation  suc- 
ceeded to  the  service  of  the  hospitali.  The  abbot  alone 
was  exempted.  To  confine  his  attendance  to  particular 
days  was  repugnant  to  his  other  and  more  important  oc- 
cupations :  but  he  was  exhorted  frequently  to  join  his 
brethren,  in  the  performance  of  this  humble  and  edifying 
duty.    To  the  assistant  monks  it  was  recommended  .to 

Coldinghamy  Lindisfame,  Bambrough,  Tinmouth,  Jarrow»  Were- 
nottth,  Hartlepool,  and  Whitby :  the  marshes  of  the  Girrii  were 
diaiDed  and  improved  by  the  monks  of  CroylaBd»  Thorney,  Ely, 
Ransey,  and  Medhamsted.  This  fenny  xegion,  the  theatre  of  mo- 
oastic  indu8try«  extended  the  space  of  68  miles,  from  the  borders 
of  Suffolk  to  Wainfleet  in  Lincolnshire,  (Camden's  Cambridge- 
ibiit.)  After  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuriea,  there  js  reason  to 
fear,  that  a  very  considerable  part  of  it  will  be  again  lost  to  culti- 
vation,  by  repeated  inundations.  Jn  Jthe  years  1795,  1739,  and 
1800,  about  140,000  acres  were  under  water.  "  Two  or  three 
**  more  floods,^'  says  Mr  Young,  ^'  will  complete  the  ruin :  and 
*'  soofioo  aeres  of  the  richest  land  in  Great  Britain  will  reveit  to 
**  their  ancient  proprietors,  the  frogs,  the  coots,  and  the  irild 
"  ducks  of  the  region*"    Annah  of  Agriculture^  1804. 


Qhutthtir  ^tv  to'tIiirBdgge6tiohs'6F|»i9e'nft'ind61eDee ; 

ito  revere  the  ^ifiridiir  of  maricind  in  the  pencms'«(  the 

poc»r»aBd'torecolleft  that  etfery  good  office  feadered  to 

'"diem,  he*wobldretittrd'as~danetohitiiattf  (8S).   Beve- 

vfkf^MA  Inpitieiite  wtfe^striaiy  fmrbkldbii :  ^fihey  wtee 

*to'«^«d:^'lrMi'lGshdft«sg,  and  to  semrrSKthdverfiAiess: 

'to'&stnift^ilie'%nOfiiiek,  console  the  s^^ 

-Mate  the  pahis,  dNleir  "guestt :  to  attfach  the  Highest  idi- 

•«)^ancetothdr  4lA|Aoyiiitt^t;-a»d  tO' prefer the^ertice 

'^  the  hsd%«!nt%l>ethllen  of  Chritt,  bdbre  that  of  ihe 

weOAif  thikl^n  ^ofthe  l»orId  (^).    The fegi&knrv^o 

4hMed  tliese ^H^latitins,  ihifit'ha^  "htfen  inspired  by 

Hhe  tt^ne'^ifbf  «be  gd^l;  to^ett^eote  Atem'with-fide* 

Iky,  leeqdiMd'men  aEhlMfed%  "motives  so^rior  ko  diose 

•of  iMhc^^iUry'ahenclants-}  and  humanity  -wjU  f^ratefidly 

^«heri^  flhe-  MnMory  of  these  'a^htms,  ere£ked  for  the 

-"^oppdrt  of  1MH{^;eik 

•'fent  it  %as  in  the  tiinfe  oTpAlic  distfess/ihar  the  ttta- 
rnty  of^he 'monks  ^Bras/ifiaphfifd'fn  all  its  ihistre.    In 

(as)  St  MatL  c.  xxv.  v«  40. 

(ft4)  Nee  pauiperilma  «term  Chtirti  ticiritis  tardutiic  ttpidas 

-"tniniitrare  difeebdodesistst*  quiceier  ac  fenridus  divitifous  cadii- 

cis  ministnuido  ocourere  deddtnat*    Apost.  Bened.  app.  par.  h 

:p.«- 

td5)  "tniefi  the  humanity  of  Louis  'XVI.  imlaced  him  to  jm- 

"  pr6we  the  state  of  the  public  hospitals  in  France^  a  member  of  the 

'  academy  of  sciences  was  sent  to  inquire  into  th^  'naftner  in'Vtticfa 

'  Similar  e^itablisbmeiits  here  cbnducted  in  thiscotifftry*    At  his 

Return' he  gave  to  the  Bni^Ush  hospftals  that  praise -Which  they  so 

jusnymerit:  but  observed,  that  to  irender  them  perfect,  ttyo  things 

were  wanting,  the  zeal  of  the  French  ctnates,  andthe  eharity  of  the 

hospital  nuns.    **  Mais  il  y  manque  deux  chosesi  ads  ctlrfiS  et  nos 

^  iiospitali^res.'*    Bergieti  Art.  HApitaux. 
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their  nntiial  wars  the  Saxon  prbices  ravaged  ^ach  oth^s 
tmiiories  wkhotit  mercy ;  a|ui,  lifter  the  establishment 
of  the  monarchyi  the.^evasutions  pf  the  Danes  frequem* 
ly  reduced  the  ns^ves  to  the  extreinky  of  want*  Agn* 
taitaie  was  yet»  eiscept  aniong  the  pionastic  bodies,  in  its 
inSuicj.  The  n^ost  plemi&l  years  could  sprcely  suppfy 
4be  gnperal  QDn$umption9^4  ias  pften  as^an  upfyvouralf e 
season  iitipted ,  the  ^rpi^thy  or  a. hostile  hmsion  swgpt 
awaj  the  produce  of  the  harvest,  £unin%  with  its  inse- 
paalile  attoAdapt  pestilence,  was  the.  necessary  result* 
OasQch  occMOns  .the  monks  were  es^g^  to  relieve  t^e 
vapts  ef  their  cowtrymtn  i  and  whoever  is  conversant 
with  their  writers,  must  baye  remarked  tljte  satisfaftion^ 
irith  wbUtx  they  recount  t)ie  jcbmtable  exertiops  of  th^ir 
ffiOft  celebrated  abbots.  Among  these,,  a  distinguished 
pb(e  is  due  to  Leofiric,  the  tenth  abbot  of  ^t .  Albans  (86). 
Toerefta  church,  which  in  magnificence  mi|;ht  equal 
the  a^pky  of  the  abbey,  had  been  t^.  favourite  projeft 
of  lus  two  imipediate  pf^edecessors.  The  ruins  of  the  an« 
oept  Verul^in  had  been  esqplored;  the  necessary  mate- 
rials had  been  prep^ed  $  the  treasury  was  fill^  with 
the  douatjiovis  of  th^  fneods  $  9pd  a  profiasion  of  ggld 
and  silver  vases  proved  the  extent  of  their  resources. 
Lecfric,  in; the  vigour  of  manhood,  succe/sded  to  th^ 
nches  and  their  projete  :  and  his  hopes  were  gratified 
viththe  prosper  of  ere£)ing  an  edifice,  which  would 
^raasBut  his  n^tfne  with  honour  to,  posterity.  But  the 
pebGc  cabmicy  soon  dissipated  the  flattering  illusion. 
The  horrors  of  famine  dejiopulated  the  country,  and  his 
heait  melted  at  the  distress  of  his  brethren*    He  cheer- 


(as)  An.  1000. 
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"fuHy  resolved  tosacrrfice  the  objedoFlxis  ambition;  tbe 
^granaries  of  the  monastery  were  opened  to  the  sufferers  ; 
the  riches  of  the  treasiny  were  expended  for  their  relief ; 

*  the  plate  reserved  for  his  table  was  meked  down }  and, 
as  a  last  resourcej  he  ventured  to  sell  the  precioBs  oma- 
ments  destined  for  the  use  and  decoration  of  the  church 
(87).  Of  his  monks  there  were  severali  who  murmured 
at  the  Itbendity  d  their  abbot ;  but  they  were  carefid  to 

'  "conceal  th^ir  nvarice  beneath  the  mask  of  piety.    What- 

*  ever  had  been  once  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God^ 
•cbiild  not^  they  observed,  withotot  impiety,  be  alienated 
to  profane  purposes.    Leofrio  meekly,  bat  truly  r^)lied9 

*  that  the  living  were  to  be  preferred  to  the  inanimate 
temples  of  God :  and  that  to  support  the  former  wasr  a 
work  of  superior  obligation  to  the  decoration  of  the  lat* 
ter.  His  conduA  was  applauded :  and  his  opponents 
were  condeccmed  to  silence  by  the  voice  of  the  public  {SB). 

'In  the  same*  rank  with  Leofric,  we  may  place  Godric, 
'  the  abbot  of  ^Groyland.     His  i^onastery,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  deep  and  extensive  marshes,  ofiered  a  secure 
asylum  to  the  crowds  that  fled  from  the  -exterminathig 
-  -swords  of  the  Danes.    'Riough  his  treasury  had  i>een 
lately  pillaged  by  the  officers  of  the  crown  ^    though 
Swein,  the  chieftain  of  the  barbarians,  threatened  bim 
^th  his  resentment ;    tiodric  listened  not  to  the  sug* 
^stbns  of  terror  or  of  prudence,  but  received  the  fugi- 
tives with  open  arms,  consoled  them  in  their  losses,  and 
*  associated  them  to  his  own  fortunes.     During  several 
-months  Croyland  swarmed  with  stiangers,  who  were  ac- 

(87)  Some  jewels  and  catncos  were  excepted,  for  which  he  coulU 
^nd  no  purchaser.    Mat.  Paris,  p.  995. 

Xas)  Ibid. 
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commodated  and  sapported  at  his  expence.  The  cloisters 
and  die  choir  were  reserved  for  his  own  monks,  and  those 
of  die  neighbooring  monasteries :  the  fugitive  clergy 
du)se  for  their  residence  the  body  of  the  church :  the 
oen  were  lodged  in  the  other  apartments  of  the  abbey  v 
aid  the  wonen  and  children  were  placed*  in  temporary 
buildings  ere£ied  in  the  cemetery. .  Bat  the  most  vigilant 
economy  was  soon  compelled  to  sink  under  the  accumu-  * 
lated  expenses.  The  .anxiety  of  the  benevolent  abbot 
vas  daily  increased  by  the  suspicions  of  Ethelred,  and  the 
menaces  of  Swein  \  and  in  his  anguish  he^viras  heard  ta 
eavythe  fate  of  those  whom  he  haid  followed  to  the 
grave.  A  last  expedient  remained,  to  solicit  the  friend- 
sbip  of  NormsgAi  a  powerful  retainer  of  Duke  Edric  i  and 
the  grant  of  a  valuable  manor  for  the  term  of  one  hun- 
dred yearsy-  secured  the  prote^on  of  that  nobleman. 
While  he  livedo  Croyland  enjoyed  tranquillity ;  but  the 
estate  was  unjustly  retained  by  his  descendants^  and  never 
recovered  by  the  abbey  (89). 

(«9)  Ingulf.  f.*507.    Ao.  1010.    See  note(G). 
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CHAFTUR'    V. 


Oawmmerd  of  the  Ai^khSaxon  ctunb*  ■  tpificp^^fti^Ji^nadim^ 

Jiei^'-^oiififm  tie  diBion  of  th$  atcUj/jkofi'^rrform  atu/a^^ 
mid  recd^  tfpudi* 

The  ongin  and  nature  of  ecclesiastical  government 
bave>  m  modem  ages,  been  the  subjedls  of  numerous  and 
discordant  theories.  But  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  cen- 
turies, when  the  Angto-Saxons  embraced  the  doArine  o( 
the  gospel,  the  churches  of  the  east  and  west  obeyed  one 
common  constitution  ;  and,  in  every  christian  country,  a 
regular  gradation  of  honour  and  authority  cemented  to- 
gether  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  from  the  lowest 
clerk  to  the  ponti£F  who  sat  in  the  chair  of  St  Peter.  To 
rejeA,  or  to  improve  this  plan  of  government,  were  pro- 
jeAs,  which  never  engaged  the  attention  of  our  ancestors. 
The  ignorance  of  the  converts  reposed  with  confidence 
on  the  knowledge  of  the  missionaries :  and  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  missionaries  taught  them  to  revere  as  sa- 
cred those  institutions,  which  had  been  sanctioned  by 
die  approbation  of  antiquity.  Hence  the  ecclesiastical 
polity  of  the  Anglo  Saxons,  as  soon  as  circumstances 
permitted  it  to  assume  a  consistent  form,  appeared  to 
have  been  cast  in  the  same  mould  as  that  of  the  other 
christian  nations.  I.  The  ci^ncems  of  each  diocese  were 
regulated  by  the  bishop  in  his  annual  synods :  11.  a  more 
extensive  power  of  legislation  was  exercised  by  the  pro- 
vincial and  national  councils ;  lit.  and  these,  in  their 
turn,  acknowledged  the  superior  controul  of  the  Ronaa 
pootifis. 


L  The  Anf^b^Saxoa  Uah0pi»  ia  t&ew  reJpeOiVe  dio-* 
floesy  ettfsdsed  the  epiicqpalijtirUdidMn  according  tov 
the  danESpia  o£tbe  canons :  and  few  iastaoces  are  pre^ 
served  in  hiatorjr,  of  either cletk  orbymany  who.dajRod.to^ 
icfeie  obedience  to  their  legitimate*  aotfaeritf  •    Tmoei 
in  the  year ^  oathe  cakndeofiMay  and  Noiyimllnri  'they, 
nrnmooed  their  clergy  ta  mttt  them  in  ^refmcopal 
ijood.    Every  prieety  iibether  secidar*  er  legcdai^  K^ 
ehose  adjmtngrraiaop  a  pof^j^  o£  the  diocese  bed  ham^ 
intraited,  wqm  commanded  to.attend:  and  his  disobedience 
was  pmiiked  by  a  pecuniary  fin^  or  by  sospeosioii  from 
Usfimftiei^  during  a  deSemmiate.  period^  (1)^    ^^  ^^ 
sohjeds  o£  their  future  discussion  inwlTedthe  intere^s 
rf  refigion»  and  the  welfare  of  the  clergy,  each  membec 
vas  eshorted  to  kopbre  by  his  prayers,  and  deserve  by. 
kis  conda£kt]|^  asnstance  of  the  holy  spirit;.     With  this 
view,  they  .were-  commanded  to  meet  togethei^  and  travel- 
in  con^ony  to  the  episcopal!  residence;  to  be  attended 
if  ^  mos|  decreet  of  their  dcrks ;  and  carefid^y  to  ex- 
ddde  Srom  theic  retinue  every  person  of  a  light  or  dis^- 
difpig  dq)Oftment  (S).    Three  days  were  aUotti^  for 
die  duration  of  the  synod ;  and  on  each  day,  the  general 
fast  was  only  terminated  by  the  coi|clusion  of  the  session* 
At  the  appointed  hour,  they  enjtered  die  church  in  ordor 
and  silence  ;  the  priests  were  ranged  accovding  to  their 
seniority;  belivw  them  sat  the  prii^cipal  among  the  dea- 
cons ;.  and  behind  was  placed  a  SjAeA^  number  of  lav- 
men^  distinguished  by  their  superior  piety  and  wisdom. 
The  bishop  opened  the  synod. with  an  appropriate  speech^ 

(l)  Wilk.  coQ..  vol.  L  p.  280,  xliv.  vol.  iv.  p.  784. 
(S)  I(Lvo1.  i.  p.  2S5,  iv.  Sti669  iv. 
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in  which  he  promulgated  the  decrees  of  the  last  nadoiial 
coutkil  (S) ;  exphtincd  the  regulations  which  he  deemed 
expedient  lor  the  reformation  of  his  diocese ;  and  ex* 
horted  the  members  to  receive  witb  reverence  the  man- 
dates of  their  lather  and  instnidor.  He  did^not^  howw 
every  prohibit  the  freedom  of  debate  (4). .  Each  incfivt<» 
dual  was  requested  to  speak  his  sentiments  without  re- 
straint ;  to'ofier  the  obge£&>ns  or  amendments  which  his 
pradenice  and  experience  might  suggest;  to  expose  the 
difficulties,  against  which  he  had  to  struggle  in  the  go- 
vernment of  his  parish  i  and  to  denounce  the  names  and 
crimes  of  the  public  sinneiisi  whose  contumacy  refiised  to 
yield  to  the  zeal^'of  their  pastor,  and  defied  the  censures 
of  the  church  (5). 

It  had  been  the  wish  of  St  Paul,  tl^t  his  converts 
should  prefer,  for  the  decision  of  their  disputes,  the  as- 
sembly of  the  saints  to  the  tribunal  of  a  pagan  ms^istrate : 
the  ancient  fathers,  the  inheritors  of  his  spirit,  had  com- 
manded, that  the  controversies  of  the  clergy  should  be 
withdrawn  from  the  cognizance  of  the  secular  judges, 
and  committed  to  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  their  eo> 

(3)  Id.  p.  98,  XXV.  Of  the  discourses  spoken  by  the  brshoproo 
these  oecasionsy  two  are  stiD  preserved ;  one  of  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  composed  by.  ^Ifric^.the  author  of  the  Saxon  homi^ 
lieSy  the  other  by  ^Ifric,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Ydrky  (Wilk. 
Leg.  Sax.  p.  ISS»  ISl.}  WiUuns  imagines  they  were  collected 
from  the  rule  of  St  Benedict :  but  a  diligent  comparison  will  shew, 
that  they  were  formed  after  the  admonitio  synodalts  of  the  Roman 
pontifica],  which  has  been  accurately  published  by  Georgri.  De 
Ixtuig.  Rom.  Pont  voL  iii.p.  425. 

(4)  Wilk.vol.  iv.p.  785. 

(5)  Id.  vol.  i.  p.  225,  V.  vi. 
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deustkal  superiors  (6).  The  synod,  as  soon  as  the  plan 
of  refismi  had  been  adjusted,  resolved  itself  into  a  court  of 
judicature ;  every  clerk,  ivho  conceived  himself  aggriev- 
ed by  any  of  his  brethren,  was  admitted  to  prefer  his 
oompUint,  and  justice  was  administered  according  to  the 
decisions  of  the  canons,  and  the  notions  of  natural  equity. 
But  the  teitimony  and  recriminations  of  the  contendin|f 
potties  might  have  scandalized  their  weaker  bi«thren^ 
and,  during  these  trials,  every  stranger  was  prudently  ex- 
dnded  from  the  debates.  On  their  re-admission,  they 
Here  publicly  invited  to  accuse,  before  the  assemUy  of 
his  peers,  the  clergyman  who  had.  notoriously  negle£ked 
the  duties  of  his  profession,  or  dared  to  violate  the  rights 
of  hb  fellow  citizens :  and,  if  a  prosecutor  appeared,  the 
pirdes  were  heard  with  patience,  and  judgment  was  pro* 
nounced.  The  business  of  the  meeting  was  then  ter^u*. 
nated :  the  bishop  arose,  made  a  short  exhortatimi,  gave 
lus  benediflioii,  and  dissolved  the  assembly  (7). 

n.  The  many  and  important  advantages,  which  must 
have  arisen  from  synods  thus  organized  and  conduAedf 
were  felt,  and  duly  appreciated  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  pre- 
lates :  but  the  superior  dignity  and  superior  authority  of 
the  national  councils  have  chiefly  claimed  the  notice,  and 
exercised  the  diligence  of  historians.  The  right  of  con- 
voking these  assemblies  was  vested  in  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  but  in  the  exercise  of  this  privilege  he  was 
direded,  not  only  by  the  di£btes  of  his  own  prudence^ 
bat  sometimes  b'y  the  commands  of  the  pope,  raorc  fre- 
ju^ntly  by  the  decrees  of  the  precediog  council  (8).     At 

(6)  Id.  vol.  Iv.  p.  785,  78(*. 

(7)IbkL 

(8)  After  York  became  an  archbisfiopric,  each  of  the  metropc- 


bit  summensidw  bisfiopi  vepaired.to  Ae  «pppintiad.  {dacttv 
accompanied  by^tbe  aUkrtB^  apdbtbe  prindpal'ecdeBtulicft) 
oftiieirdikMieseft;  who^tboi^^thof  preteaded  to  nojiw 
cBttiak  aoAocityy  antad  at'  tbe  deUberatioiUf  and  aubr. 
saribod  toitiie  decsao  (9^.  Of  these  aaMmbUes  the  gvaat 
obgefb*  were»  te  laatck  oret  the-  purity  o£  fatth»  and  the. 
sBwrity  of  dkcipUnei  to  poiot.  out  to  the  prakteB  aad 
the  parochial  ctergjr  the  dmiea  ef  Aeir  res pedive  at»» 
tioaa;  t&  reform  the  abiises».  whktk  the  weakuesa  o£  hiif> 
man  natore*  inaenafcly  introdncea  into  the  most  edHyiiig 
eeuiuMiaHtiea?  and  to  ragubite  whatever  concerned  the 
propriety  and  splendour  of  the  pnUk  worship.  The  se* 
IsAioa  of  the  sttb)e£b  of  diseosabn  appears  ta  have  hemi. 
intrusted  to  the  wisdom  of  die  met^popoUtan,  who  comfi 
posed  a  oompefeent  number  of  canons,  and  submitted 
Aem  to- thojodgmeiit  of  hia  brethren  (10).    Their  ap^ 

litans  convokedf  on  certain  occa^on^,  th^  l^ishops  of  tMr  respec- 
tive provinces. 

(9)  See  WilkinSy  con.  p.  51 » 94, 1  STy  1 69.  Respecting  the  coun- 
cil of  Calcuithy  Henry  informs  us,  (and  he  affects  to  consider  the 

'  inftn'aiation  as  highly  importantt  Hen.  voL  iti.  p.  S4i|)  that  in  the 
pseaaitdeso  the  caaensi  it  is  said  to  have  been  *'  called  in  the 
**  aamei  and  by  Ibe  authority  of  Jf  si)s  Qhrist,  the  supreme  head 
*<  of  the  church.'^  Were  the  assertioQ  true,  I  know  aot  what  ia- 
fierence  he  could  justly  deduce  from  it :  but  unfortunately  it  is  one 
of  the  pious  frauds,  into  which  his  zeal  sometimes  betrayed  him. 
The  passage  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  edition  of  the  acts  of  the 
council.    See  Spelman,  (p.  9a7)i  and  Wilklns,  (p.  169.)  * 

(10)  Among  the  constitutions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  metropolitanst 
is  preserved  acode  of  lavre,  which  St  Odo  appears  to  have  selected 
Brom  the  canons  of  preceding  synods*  (Wilk.  p.  S19.)  It  has  been 
particularly  noticed  by  Henry,  as  characteristic  of  the  haughty 
^irit  which  he  is  pleased  to  ascribe  to  that  prelate,  (Hen.  hist, 
vol  iiL  Pi  264.)    But  tram  what  leidfTOpagher  l»ad  the  histmaa 
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jtSHkOM  iitt(Mrtea  to  thetti  the  saiiaiofi  of  laws,  whicb 

boaid  tlM  wholeftioft  cburcK^  :ttid  w«re  enforced  ^riA: 

the  accQtitoiiied  tUr^t  of  c^tcoramuiiftfltioii  ^fpShst  tH^ 

trih^giie^sdil,    Bttt  it  was  soon  discOWi^i  thkt  tliedrewl' 

ef  s|Mitiial  punishment  operates  most  powerfttllf  on 

dioie,  iriio  from  pre^ioiis  hiibits  of  virttoe  aidless dbpos-> 

ei  to  rebel ;   and  that  it  is  necessary,  aifobng  men  cf 

sMfi]^  {Kttsiotts  and  untutored  n^ds*,  to'  oppose  to  the 

im^ptibe  of  present  desire^  the  restipaiht^  of  present  and^ 

lensKfte  ctesdsement.    With  this  View  the  bidte^  fre» 

<|DCttt1y  solicited  alid  obtained  the  aid  bf  die  civil  power. 

Whoferer  <he  witexut-gemct,  the  conncil  of  the  sages^ 

Wtt  aa4^tnbled^  i^ey  were  careful  to  ttnprove  At  fanronr-* 

atfe  omi6rttmity ;  to  call  the  pnbHc  attention  to  the  more 

ibgrant  violation^  of  ecclesiastical  d2kipline ;  afnd  to  de*< 

taxodf  that  future  i!rahsgress6r»xtiig|bt  be  amenably  to  di^ 

fktdar  tribunals*    To  the  success  cff  th^se  application!; 

the  sututes  of  the  S^on  councils  beat  simpte  testimony 

(11).    S6  esAf  ^  ihi  reign  (tf  Ethelbefti  the  laws  of 

Kent  &ad  jfo^cfd  the  propierty  of  the  church  with  die 

Heaviest  p^ialdes  (li);  and  the  teal  of  his  grandson 

tifrcbnbett  prompted  him  to  enforce  wish  similar  severl» 

ty  Ai  dbstnrante  of  thij  cahdniintf  fbt  of  I.ent  (19), 

Persuaded  of  die  nectehy  of  baptiiih  by  th«  ii 


knot  thatf  ammmumus  regetfi  et  ^cipes,  iftesms,  '<  I  C9mmamd 
<<  Oie  ting  and  the  pHoeei  r  It  is  a  iiagular  fiict  that  Henry's 
ihort  iFMktt  dr  teu  lines  is  diigiaced  by  fqar  bhmdm»  each  of 
Whieh  is  ealeuited  to  enforce  the  charge  of  aitosance  against  the 
tichfaiiliop* 
(11)  Wilk.  eon.  p.  56)  58|  60*    Leges  SaK»  passim. 

<19)  WiHL  eoa.  p.  SS.    An«  soil. 

'  (lS)tedJ.m.c.S.    An,  64a 
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of  hisr  teachers,  the  legislator  of  Wc^ssex  placed  the  *new 
bom  infant  under  the  prote&ion  of  the  law,  and.bj  the 
fear  of  punishment  sdmulated  the  diligence  of  the  parents* 
The  delay  of  a  month  subjected  them  to  the  penalty  of 
thirty  shillings/,  and  if,  after  that  period,  the  xhikl  died 
without  having  received  the  sacred  rite,  nothing  less  than 
the  forfeiture  of  their  property  could  expiate  the  offence 
(14),  To  relapse  into  the  errors  of  paganism,  provoked 
a  still  more  rigorous  punishment.  The  sincerity  of  the 
convert  was  watched  with  a  suspicious  eye^  and  the  xnam, 
that  presumed  to  offer 'sacrifice^  to  the  gods,  whom  he  had 
previously,  abjured,  besides  the  loss  of  his  estate,  was 
condemned  to  the. disgrace  of  the  pillory,  unless  he  was 
redeemed  by  the  contributions  of  his  friends  (15).  By 
degrees,  these  penal'  statutes  were  multiplied,  till  there 
scarcely  remained  a. precept  of  the  decalogue,  the  overt 
transgression  of  which  was  not  punishable  by  the  civil 
law.  But  of  nothing  were  the  Saxons  more  jealous  than 
of  the  honour  of  their  women.  .  Every  species  of  insult, 
which  could  be  offered  to  female  chastity,  was  carefully 
enumerated ;  the  degrees  of  guilt  were  discriminated  with 
acquacy ;  and  the  chastisement  was  proportioned  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence  and  the  dignity  of  the  injured  per- 
son (16).     The  fines  arising  from  these  ecclesiastical 

(14)  Leges  Sax*  p.  14.    Ann.  693. 

(ifi)  Ibid.  p.  11.  HealrF^^S^  sometimes  means  the  piUoiyy 
•ometimes  a  legal  compensation  instead  of  the  punishment* 

(16)  Ibid.  p.  2,  Sf  4,  6>*'et  passim.  If  the  cfergy  were  assisted 
by  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate,  the  civil  magistrate  in  retain 
was  much  indebted  to  the  superior  knowledge  of  the  clei^.  It 
was  by  the  persuasion,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  mts^iooariesy 
that  the  first  code  of  Saxon  laws  was  published  by  Ethelbertp 
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criAes  wete  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  btshopi  and  to 
his  prudence  was  instnuted  the  admininraticii  of  the  mo" 
ney:  but  he  was.striJtty  commanded  tio  detote  it  to  the 
rdief  oC  the  pooT)  the  repiirs  of  decayed  churches,  and 
the  educatkm  of  those.  Who  had  destined  theoasdn^  to 
the  mhiistry  of  tile  altar  ( 1 7). 

HI.  From  the  history  of  the  evangelists  we  learn,  that 
aniong  thie  companions  of  lesus,  Peter  was  particularly 
dSsttngoished  by  his  heaiveblyr.master  (18).    That  pret 

*'  juxta  morem  Romanorum."  Bed*  1.  iu  c.  v.  From  the  time  of 
their  conversiohy  the  study  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  appears 
to  have  been  a  favourite  pursuit  with  the  clergy.    9t  Aldfaehn  vi- 

'  sited  the  school  at  Canterbury,  that  he  might  learn,  **liegum  Ro- 
**  nanonim  jufb«  et  concta  jurisconsultonim  secreta''  :(]$p»  Ald- 
heL  apud  G4l«»,  p*  341 :)  and  Bede  speaks  of  the  code  of  Justinian, 
as  of  a  work  well  known  to  his  countrylheni  (Bed.  Chron.  p.  S8, 
anno  567.)  To  this  study  was  necessarily  added  that  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical canons ;  and  the  knowledge  of  each  must  have  given 
the  clergy  a  great  superionty,  both  as  legislators  in  thewitena- 
gemot,  and  a»  magistrates  in  the  different 'courts,  at  which  k  was 
their  duty  to  attend.  Alfred  the  great,  in  his  laws,  seems  to 
ascribe  the  substitution  of  pecuniary  compensations  in  the  place 
of  corporal  punishment,  to  the  advice  of  the  clergy,  who  taught 
that  mercy  rather  than  revenge  should  distinguish  the  penal  code 
of  a  christian  people,  (Leg.  Sax.  p.  3S.)  It  is,  however,  difficult 
to  reconcHe  this  assertion  with  the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  who  ob- 
served, several  centuries  before,  that  such  compensations  were 

'  common  among  the  nations  of  Germany.  Levioribus  delictis, 
pro.  modo,  poena :  equorum  pecorumque  numero  couvicti  multan- 
lur :  pacs  multae  regi,  vel  ciyitati,  pars  ipsi  qui  vindicatur,  vel  pro- 
pinquis  ejus  exaolvitur— Luitur  enim  etiani  homicidium  certo  ar- 
mentonim  ac  pecdnim  numero,  recipitque  satisfactionem  universa 
dooMis.    Tac. -Germanic.  18,  21. 

(17)  teges  Sax,  p.  124.  ^ 

(16)  Matt.  X.  3,  xvi.  -18,  19,  xvii.  26,    Mark  iii.  16.    Luc.  v. 
iOy  vi«  4,  xzii.  32.    John  i.  42,  xxL  15-^19. 


««ede»c7tofiIioii0Wiaiid.  jwMiittootiJK'liic^  iMivjbffAidf- 

'-mtd.toihimhf  tha^jotpiiciiBi  of  modern  pfitamcsy  .m$» 

riflBadilji  eottcededb  b7  ilMtinore  docile  piety  of  our  imcw- 

i4)or8i :  t^irboBe  scBHiamts  ^e  ptoblf  .9nd  foQciblj  reoonW 

.>iti.ilM»irofk8  lof  thttr  iinost  col^Mfiiltd.  wvtters*    ^<  T%e 

<<  prince  of  the  apostles,  the  shephtid  of /all  beliemg 

^^.oiatioos,  the  head»of  4he.chowii  .flock,  .and  tbe^first 

"^^^paslxnr  ,of  .the.  diuK;h|'' jare  the  titles.*. bj  irbich  ,iboy ' 

•^eopuBonly  describe  iiiin>;(19):  .aadL  to  Idm  ^y  ftft 

careful  to  attribute  as  <<  a  peculiar  privilege,  the  power 

•<  to  bind,  and  the  moo^oxby'to  loose  in  heaven  and  on 

•  << ,  eaith"  (SO).    Nor  did  they  conceive  the  dignity  which 

lierei^aycd}  to.  have  expired  at  bis  death.    The  same  mp^ 

thres,  to  which  was  osring  its  original  estabUshment, 

ideaded  for  its  continuance ;  and  the  high  prerogarivesof 

Peter  were  believed  to  descend  to  the  most  remote  of  his 

succ^ors.    The  bishop  of  Rome  yras  pronounced  to  be 

^<  the  first  of  chris^an  bishops ;  the  chifnph  of  Roine» 

^  She  Itttd  of  all  christian  churches''  (2 1 ). 


(19)}  Brimi  pattoris  ecclesise,  prinqlpis  apostoloruiii.  Bpd*  1. 
iL  c*  4.  Horn,  in  vig.  St  And.  tpm.  viu  col.  4P9.  iBaljiain 
Seleupdlam  leoi»um  Up*op  '3  .b^j^^oe.  Horn,  apvd  Wbel<>pk,.  p. 
'395. .  Quern  dominas  Jesus  Christus  caput  tkcti  sibi  gi^is  tfA- 
4iiit.  £p»  AJcuini  Eaobaldo  Archiep.  apud  Caais.  Ant,  2«ct«  toou 
ii.  p»4*55.    fisator  (leipsdoininici.    St AkL.df  vir»p*  a^i* 

(ao)  Ipse  potestatem  lisandi  et  monarchiam  solvcndi  in  oalo  et 
in  tena  felki  sorte  et  peculiari  prhakgio  acdperepraneniit*  Ep* 
St  Aldhehni  Oerontio  Regi  inter  Bonif.  ep.  44,  p.  61.  Tbeac 
quotatkms  would  not  have  loaded  the  page,  had  not  several  emi- 
nent writers  asserted,  that  the  Anglo^axons  were  tgnoiant  of  the 
primacy  of  St  Peter.    See  note(H)  at  the  end  of  tlw  volume. 

(SL)  Cumprimumintotoorbe'p^tificatumgereRt.  Bcd^hiit 
U  ii*^.  c  1.  .  Tottus  ecdesisB  caput  eminet.ejnmiuaft*   Bed*  hom. 
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Tmfriuigd'»idi  dffseiMKm^  <ke'Ai9|^D<jSaM0|  Isolc- 

^  «p  tonitt  fffotiff  ,^th  «W;e  iMid  rtv«rcBc0;  tonsokid 

lttmloespeQiQgr»ctK  'lutaiiaisiv*^      of  their  6huiMh';faad 

bgiwod  m-reBpoftfiil  iHettce  >to  fais  4ecbioft8«    Hk  tawK- 

^Kikltt  tbof  >«oiMed  'as  tbe  choioeit  of  bbisuigs.  (211) : 

4ad  to  obfeiitt  4t»  'trii»  •at-^iS  tke  prmcqiMd  satftivts^^wbich 

<ire1r  so  nniijf  pii^rins  td%the  •tfaiiBsliold  of  theVatifcayi. 

Mo  Icss^tbos^ssght^Ssfltfte  ilmigf  (8S)»  besides  oro^rdsr  of 

iioMeiiiM'«»d{ircbt!ss>'«re  recorded -to  hinre  paid  their 

hMlgeisi  {lensoirtortheTefitfeatatttife.of  StPseter:  ^a^d 

those  trti^  wefe«detlertedby4ietseitaof  p(riicy»  or*  tbe-ddp- 

pr$f^  the.'joUhleyt  wefeyet  oaMiul  >tO'k>ikit.by  their 

amhassadors,  aiid  to^iesdveehyithfeiriinreitftitSstthe  .pafia^ 

beatdiAkm  (84).    Hi^df  ^cthey:praad.fais.flieDdBhip, 

'tcPthf)^  feared*  his^^narity.    fEh8<dreadk3fhisdDeieiitisieQt 

*ttnidc>tl!tror4ato  the  tetaostslofllie  jmst«rapioiis:'«aiid 

the  threat  of  liis  sBBlddifitei<'vas%the  last  taad  ^aMogHt 

-nmfnt^  whldhfwedaiessicoidd  (ippoae.td  the  wvpmhfjol 

poNrer.  'Hbs^  elergf.cf  eadtdhnrdl,  the  moBiks'ofccach 

coBveiit^^aatighrto  shUteri  tUHBselvei>aader  hisfprote€« 

tion :  aad  the  most  potent  monarchs,  sensible  thati  Aeir 

Mhorit^  ieas'tx>iftfiiied'  within* tbe^«iarrow  .limits  of  their 

io.  nat  D. '  Btoned.  voT.  vii.  p.  464.    Caput  ecclesianim  Christi. 
Akttin.  apiul  C^i8.'tt>in.  u,  p.  4S£.    ' 

(is)  See  the  epistles  of  Alcuin  to  the  popes  Adrian  and  Leo. 
CaDis.toni.ii.  p.  4189419.  ,  *       ' 

(S3)  Caeadwalla,  Ina,  Ofia»  Keaied,  Ofia,  Sisic,  £thelwulph, 
andCanute. 

(34)  Htoc  benedictioneaA  oinoes»^ui  aate  ase  scepteypygfueie 
MocMnrum,  flAememntab  antecessenbaatutsactipisei.  .  Hancipse 
^Qnilis  peto^  et  a  vsMs^  o  beatifaMne*  hnpetrare*ei^pio.  l^iKe- 
snlpht  Reg.  Leoni  pap.apud  Wilk.  p^  IM  ^SeeSlsa  p\  40»  165; 
Chron.  Sax.  p.  86,  89,  90. 
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own  UveSi  solicited}  in  fitvour  of  their  religious  foiinda- 
ttonSf  the  interference  of  a  power,  whose  inlnence  was 
believed  to  extend  to  die  most  distant  ages.  Of  die 
IniDs  issued  at  their  request  by  different  popes,  several 
have  descended  to  posterity  (S5),  and  are  coached  in 
ternks  the  best  calculated  to  strike  with  religious  awe  the 
minds  oS  those,  who*  are  predisposed  to  receive  such  im- 
pressions. In  them  the  pontiff  usually  asserts  the  autho- 
rity, which  he  exercises  as  successor  to  the  prince  of  the 
apostles )-  separates  ^rom  the  communion  of  the  faidiful 
the  violators  of  hb  diarters ;  and  threatens  their  contu- 
macy with  the  punishmMts  that  befel  Dathan,  and  Abi* 
con,  and  lodas,  the  betrayer  of  the  Lord* 

But  the  confirmation  of  royal  grants  and  monastic  pri- 
inleges  was  the  least  important  part  in  the  exerciie  of  the 
papal  pnerogative.  By  his  authority  the  pontiff— >1,  esta- 
blished, extended,  or  restriAed  the  jurisdidion  of  the 
ardiiepiscopal  sees  $  9,  confirmed  theeledion  of  the  me- 
tfopoUtans;  S,  enforced  the  observance  of  canonical  dis- 
cipline; 4,  and  revised  the  decisions  of  the  national 
councils. 

1.  In  relating  the  changes,  which  affeded  the  juris- 
d£Hon  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  metropolitans,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  recapitulate  what  has  been  already  noticed  in 
a  preceding  chapter.    The  first  ecclesiastical  division  of 

(S5)  They  may  be  read  in  the  collections  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
councils  by  Spelman  and  WOluns.  Several  of  them  have  not 
escaped  the  suspicion  of  antiquaries,  But,  if  it  could  even  be 
proved  that  none  extant  are  genuine,  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  it  was  customary  to  obtain  such  chaiters,  fiom  the  vesy  com^ 
mencement  of  the  Saxon  church.  See  Eddius,  (Vit.  Wil^.  c.  49,} 
Bedc^  (Vit.  Abbat.  Wirem.  p.  99Sp  -spo,)  and  the  council  of  Cat- 
CQitb,  (WilL  p.  147,  viii.) 


the  OAarchy  was  made)  not  hj  the  misuonaries^  but 
b^  Gregory  the  greats  who,  in  the  plenitude  of  bis 
aathority,    fixed  with  precision  the   number    of  the 
metropolitans^  and  of  their   sttffi*agans»      When  sub- 
sequent events  had  prevented   the   eaLecution    of   his 
plan,  the  apostolic  see  was  again  consulted,  and  hj  Vita- 
Kan  aU  the  Saxon  prelates  were  subjeAed  to  the  arch** 
bishop  of  Canterbury ;  by  Agatho  their  number  was  li* 
nuted  to  ele'ven  (26),    At  the  distance,  however,  of  sixty 
years,  Gregory  III.  restored  the  metropolitical  jurisdic- 
tk)n  to  the  church  of  York ;  and  .Adrian,  not  long  after, 
2t  the  solicitation  of  the  king  of  Mercia»  raised  the  see  of 
LichQeld  to  the  same  dignity.    Though  the  superiority 
of  the  new  prinoate  was  borne  with  reluctance  by  his  for* 
mer  equals,  none  of  them  dared  to  re&ise  him  the  respe£l 
due  to  his  rank  \   but  submitted  in  silence  to  the  papal 
mandate,  till  Leo  III.  at  the  urgent  request  of  Kenulf, 
the  successor  of  Oflo,  rescinded-  the  decree  of  his  prede- 
cessor (27).    These  instances  may  suffice  to  shew,,  that 

(56)  Wiik.  p.  4€. 

(57)  Anno  80S.  It  will  xeqii&«  some  share  of  ingenuity  in 
thott,  who  afifect  to  assert  the  independence  of  the  AngJopSaxon 
church,  to  ehide  the  strong  language,,  in  ipHiich  the  bishops  of  the 
council  of  Clovethoe  relate  the  conclusion  of  this  business.  **  Ipse 
**  apostolicus  Papa,  ut  audivit  et  intellezii  quod  injuste  fiiisset 
*'  factum,  statim  sui  priTilegiiauctoritatis  pccccgtum  posuit,  et  in 

"*  Britanniam  misit,  et  pnecej^  ut  honor  St  Augustlni  sedis  inte-  ^ 
"  genime  redintegnuDetur."  The  conduct  of  pope  Adrian  they 
iKribe  to  misinfonnation.  **  Insupev  cartam  a  Romana  sede' 
**  misBam  per  Hadrianu;n  papam  de  palUo  et  archiepiacopali  sede 
"  in  Licedfeldensi  monasterio,  cum  consensu  et  licentia  domni 
"  apostolic!  Leonis  papge  prasscnbimus  aliquid  valere,  quia  per 
^  fobceptionem  et  male  blaadam  suggestionem  adlpiscebatur/* 
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tBc  powers  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  metropolitans  were 
gulated  by  the  superior  authority  of  the  pontiff}  and 
diat  every  alteration  in  their  jurisdiAion'  was  introduced 
by  his  order,  or  confirmed  by  his  approbation. 

2.  The  pallium*  was  an  ecclesiastical  ornament,  the  use 
of  which  was  exdosively  reserved  to  the  metropoUtans. 
Its  origin  is  involved  in  considerable  obscurity ;  bot  at 
the  period  in  which  our  ancestors  were-  converted,  no 
archbishop  was  permitted  to  perform  the  most  important 
of  his  functions,  till  he  had  obtained  it  from  the  hands  of 
the  pontiff.  As  soon  as  Augustine  had  received  the 
episcc^al  consecratioui  he  was  careful  to  solicit  this  orna- 
ment from  his  patron  Gregory  the  great  $  his  example 
was  religiously  imitated  by  all  succeeding  metrop(ditans 
both  at  Canterbury  and  York ;  and  trith  the  pallium 
they  received  a  confirmation  of  the  archiepiscopal  digni- 
ty (28) :  whence  in  the  language  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
they  were  usuaUy  stiled  the  envoys  of  the  holy  see  (29)* 
Before  the  primate  eleft  could  obtain  'this  balge  of  his 

Wilk.  p.  167.  In  Spelman'a  councils  these  passages  itrt  omitted : 
but  tiiey  have  been  restored  by  Smith,  (Bed.  app^  p.  787,)  »nd 
WilkinsiCoo.  p.  167).  On.this  subject  may  also  be  consulted 
he  letter  of  Kenulf,  Idng  of  Mercia,  and  the  two  answers  of  pope 
1  eo.    rd.  p.  164.    Ang.  Sac.  vol.  L  p.  460. 

28)  Idclrco  ammonemus  Brithwaldum  pnesulem  sanctae  Can* 
tut<riorum  ecclesix,  quern  auctoritate  principis  apottoiorum 
Archieptscopum  ibidem  confiimavimus.  £p.  Joan.  Pap.  apud 
£dd.  c.  52. 

« 

(29)  This  title  is  given  to  Archbishop  Brithwald  by  his  own 
messengers.  Sancti  Brithwaldi  Cantuariorum  eccksiae  et  totius 
BritannisB  archiepiscqpii  ab  hac  apostolica  sede  rmuji*  Edd.  c. 
51.  Yet  Brithwald  was  a  Saxon,  and  owed  his  election  to  the 
clergy  of  Canterbury. 
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digiuty,  he  was  raqpired'  to.  appear  at  Rome,  and  to 
answer  the  interrdgatioas  of  the  pontiff:  but  Gregory 
and  his  immediate  successors  excused  the  Saxon  metro- 
poUtans  from  so  laborious  a  journey,  and  generally  sent 
the  pallinm  by  the  messengers,  who  carried  the  news  of 
their  deftion  (SO).  Later  pontiffs  were^  however,  less 
indulgent.  To  prevent  the  highest  ecclesiastical  prefer*- 
laeuts  from  being  occupied  by  men  of  noble  births. but 
disedifying  mdrab,  it  was  resolved  to  recal  the  former 
exemptions,  and  to  subjeft  every  candidate  to  an  exami- 
luti^m  in  presence  of  the  pope,  before  he  could  obtain 
the  confirmation  of  hi?  eleAion.  To  this  regulation  the 
Saxon  archbishops  relonihmtly  submitted ;  and  a  second 
grievance  was  the  consequence  of  their  submission.  Ac- 
cording to  the' received  notions  of  the  northern  nations^ 
they  blushed  to  approach  the  throne  of  their  superior^ 
without  a  present  {51) :  but  the  sums^  which  at  first  had 
been  received  as^  gratuitous  donations,,  were  gradually  ex>- 
aAed  as  a  debt ;  and  the  increasing  demand  was  followed 
b7  loud  and  repeated  complaints.  During  the  pontificate 
of  Leo.  III.  the  Saxon  prelates,  in  a  firm,  but  respeftfiil. 
memorial,  urged  the  indults  of  former  popes  to  their  gre^ 
4ecessors;  and  requested  that  the  pallium  might  be 
granted  to  their  primate^  .without  the  fatigue  of  a.j)M]r-- 


(so)  Willu  com  p.  S8»  35.    Chron.  Sax.  p.  S2>.69,  7ti 

(31)  During  the  middle  ages,  men  had  scarcely  any  notions  of 
SOTcmment,  which  were  not  derived  6x>m  the  feudal  jurispradence. 
Iti  principles  not  only  foraied  the  basis  of  civil  polity,  but  were 
also  gradually  introduced  into  thr  ancient  system  of  ecclesiastical 
diicipline.  To  this  source  it  were  easy  to  trace  most  of  the  neve 
citttnmsi.  which  were  adopted  dnriiig  that  period. 

L  2. 
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sey,  or  the  expense  tl  a  present  (S2).  The  pedtbn 
tras  unsQccessftd ;  repeated  precedents  gave  a  sanflion  to 
the  obnoxious  custom ;  and  the  bishops  at  last  desbted 
from  a  fruitless  opposition  (SS).  After  the  lapse  of  two 
centuries^  the  hopes  of  their  successors  were  awakened 
by  the  pilgrimage  of  Canute  the  greaCt  to  the  tombs  of 
the  apostles.  The  Idng  pleaded  with  warmth  the  caose 
of  his  prelates ;  die  rehi£taaice  of  the  Romans  yielded  to 
the  argomeiits  of  a  royal  advocate ;  and  the  pontiff  con- 
traAed  his  claims^  tO'  the  personal  attendance  of  future 
metropolitans  (84>). 

3%  To  preserve  the  purity  of  die.fhristian  worship^  and 
to  enforce  the  observation  of  canonical  disdpltnei  were 
always  considered  by  the  pope^  as  the  most  important  of 
their  duties.  With  this  view  they  freqnoitly  demanded 
from  the  Saxon  prelates  an  exposition  of  their  belief,  and 
,  admonished  them  to  reform  the  abuses,  which  disfigu- 
red the  beauty  of  their  church.  As  early  as  the  year  six 
hundred  and  eighty,  when  the  rapid  progress'  of  Moao- 
thelitisnfi  alarmed  the  zeal  of  the  orthodox  pastors,  Aga- 
tho  had  summoned  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
his  suffiragans  to  attend  a  coiincil  at  Rome  (S5) :  bat  the 

(ss)  Wilk.  COD.  p.  166.    Ann.  BOX. 
(S3)  Chron.  8ax.p.  IS6, 129, 152. 

(34)  Wilk.  COD.  p.  298.    Ann.  1031. 

(35)  Spcrabamus  de  Britannia  Theodorum  cbnfamulum  et  coe- 
piscopum  nostrum,  magnx  insulae  Britannise  archiepiscopum  et^ 
philosophuniy  cum  aliisqui  ibidem  hactenus  demorantur:«et  hac  de 
causa  poncilium  hue  usque  distulimus.  £p.  Agath.  ad  Imp.  apud 
Bar.  ann.  680.  Malm,  de  pont.  1.  L  f.  112.  Spelman  conjectures 
this  council  to  have  been  that  of  Constantinople,  but  hb  mistake 
ts  corrected  by  the  accuracy  of  Alford.    Tom.  ii.  p.  568. 
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length  of  tlie  j(Hiniey»  and  the  necessities  of  their  dia« 
ceses»  were  admitted  as  a  legitimate  excuse ;  and  in  lieu 
of  their  presence  in  the  synodj  the  pontiff  consented  to 
accept  a  puUic  profession  of  their  faith*  Iohn>'  abbot  of 
St  Martin's,  ¥Pa8  sele£bd  as  papal  legate  on  this  occasion  : 
and  shortly  after  his  arrival,  Theodore  and  his  suffi^gans 
assembled  at  Hethfield»  and  declared  their  adhesion  to 
the  decrees  of  the  five  first  general  councils,  and  to 
the  condenmation  of  Monothelitism  by  Mar^  the  first. 
The  legate  subscribed  with  the  bishops^  and  received  a 
copy  of  the  a£b,  which  he  forwarded  to  Rome  (S6). 

From  the  futh,  the  enquiries  of  the  popes  were  soon 
direfked  to  the  manners  of  the  Saxons.  WhileTheodore 
&ed,  the  vigilance  of  his  adnunistration  supported  the 
vigour  of  eccle»astical  discipline :  but  under  his  more 
indulgent,  or  less  a£live  successors^  i$.  was  insensibly  re* 
laxed,  tiU  the  loud  report  of  Saxon  immorality  aroused 
the  patriotism  of  St  Boniface,  and  provoked  the  animad- 
versioos  of  Zachary,  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  mission- 
ary, from  the  heart  of  Germany,  the  theatre  of  his  zeal, 
wrote  in  terms  of  the  most  earnest  expostulation  to  the 
principal  of  the  Saxon  kings  and  prelates :  the  pontiff 
commanded  archbishop  Cuthbert  apd  his  sufiragans^  un- 
der the  penalty  of  excommunication,  to  oppose  the  seve- 
rity of  the  canons,  to  the  corrupt  pradices  of  the  ^times. 

(36)  lotererat  huic  synodo,  pariterque  Catholicae  fidd  decreta 
€nnabat  vir  venerabilis  Joannes  ....  Volens  Agatho  Papa^  stent 
in  aliis  proviDciiSy  ita  etiam  in  Britannia,  qualis  esset  status  eccle- 
siae  ediscere,  hoc  negotium  reverentissixno  Abbati  Joanni  injunxit. 
^^Qamobrem  coUecta  ob  hoc  synodo,  Inventa  est  in  omnibus  fides 
imriolata  Catholica,  datumque  ilH  exemplar  ejus  Romam  Jperferen- 
dnm.    Bed.  L  iv.  c.  18. 
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His  injunctions  "crere  cheerfully  obeyed ;  the  fathers  <^ 
file  council  of  Cloveshoe  professed  their  readiness  to  se- 
cond the  zeal  of  the  supreme  pastor ;  and  thirty  canons 
of  discipline  were  published  for  the  general  reformation 
of  the  bishops,  tkrgyi  monks,  and  laity  (37). 

The  successors  of  Zachary' inherited  the  vigilance  of 
tlieir  predecessor.  'Forty  years  had  not  elapsed,  when 
Adrian  deemed  it  expedient  to  send  die  bishops  of  Ostia 
and  Tudertom  to  Britain,  with  a  code  of  laws  for  the  use 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  churdh*  The  legates  were  received 
with  i^speA  by  the  clergy  and  laity.  At  their  request 
two  synods  were  assembled,  one  in'Mer^ia,  the  other  in 
Northumbria ;  twenty  canons  were  published ;  and  a  so- 
lemn promise  was  received  from  each  bishop,  that  he 
would  cause  them  to  be  faithfufly  observed  in  Iiis  diocese 
{38).    But  during  the  invasions  of  the  Northmen,  the 

'(37)  The  letter  of  Zachary  is  thus  described  In  the  proctTniam 
to  the  acts  of  the  oounciL  ScrifMa  UHto  ori^  vencrandi  pohtlficia, 
Dom'ni  Apostolici  papse  Zachaiw,  in  duabus  chartie  in  medium 
prolata  sunt*  et  cum  magna  diligentia,  juxta  quod  ipse  apostolica 
sua  auctoritate  praecepit,  et  manifeRe  recttata,  ct  in  nostra  quoque 
lingua  apertius  inteipi:etata  sunt.  Quibus  namque  scriptis  Bri- 
tannias  hujus  insulae  nostri  generis  accolas  £uniliariter  praemone- 
bat,  et  veraciter  cooveniebat,  et  postremo  amabiliter  ezorabat,  et 
4i«c  omnia  contemnentibus»  et  in  sua  pertinad  malitia  permanen- 
tibus  anathematis  sententiam  proculdubio  proferendam  insinua* 
bat.  WiUc  cpn.  p.  94.  Language  so  forcible  might  have  ap- 
palled a  less  sturdy  polemic :  but  the  sagacity  or  temerity  of  Dr 
Henry  has  selected  this  very  council  to  prove,  that  the  Saxon 
church  rejected  the  papal  supremacy.  The  curious  reader  may 
l^m  to  note  (I)  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

(38)  The  mission  of  these  legates,  as  well  as  of  the  abbot  John, 
has  escaped  the  philosopic  eye  of  Hume,  who  assures  us  that  £r- 
ananfroi,  bishop  of  Sion,  three  centuries  afterwards,  was  the  first 
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leebk  restraint  of  the  law  could  not  arrest  the  rapid  de« 
cfioe  of  discipline,  and,  for  almost  a  century^  the  ^voice  of 
«eligion  was  drowned  in  the  louder  din^f  Avar.  The  re- 
turn of  tranquillity  called  forth  the  .zeal  of  pope  For- 
mosus.  He  had  determined  to  sever  the  Saxon  bishops 
firom  the  communion  of  the  holy  see :  but  his  anger  was 
appeased  by  the  representations  of  archbishop  Plegmund  ^ 
and  he  contented  himself  with  an  exhortatory  epistle,  in 
which  he  compbinedi  that,  by  the  negligence  of  the  pre* 
hues,  the  superstttiQns  of  paganism  had  1)een  permitted 
to  revive,  and  several  dioceses  been  left,  for  a  coosidera- 
tde  period,  destitute  of  pastors.  After  the  lapse  of  four- 
teen years,  both  the  bishops  of  Wessez  died  i  and  Fleg-> 
snund  seized  the  favourable  opportunity  to  content  the 
desires  of  the  pope.  He  convened  his  suffragans,  and 
^vided  the  kingdom  into  five  smaller  distriAs.  His 
condoA  was  approved  at  Rome ;  and  he  consecrated,  on 
the  same  day,  no  less  than  seven  bishops,  five  for  the  sees 
lately  ereAed,  and  two  for  the  vacant  churches  of  Sebey 
and  Dorchester  (59). 

legate  who  ever  appeared  in  the  British  itIeSf  (Hume,  hist.  c.  !▼•  p. 
1 8S.)  Carte  indeed  observed  them,  but  at  the  same  time  discoverw 
cd,  fipom  a  vague  expression  in  the  Saxon  chronicle,  that  instead 
of  being  invested  with  any  authority,  their  only  object  was  to  re- 
«ew  the  ancient  correspondoice  between  the  two  churches, 
(Carter  hist.  voL  L  p.  S70.)  This  idea  is  satisfiictorily  refuted'^ 
their  dispatches  to  the  pontiff.  Scripsimus  capitulare  de  sipgulis 
.rebus,  et  per  ordinem  cuncta  disieventes  auribus  illorum  pertuls- 
mus,  qui  cum  omni  hundlitatis  subjcotione,  claravoluntatetam  ad- 
monitionem vestram quamparvitatem nostram aroplexantes,  spo- 
ponderunt  se  in  omnibus  obedire.    WiUc  cbn.  p.  146. 

(39)  The  reader,  who  is  no  stranger  to  the  chronological  diffi- 
cuHiesi  with  yhich  this  event  has  torturrd  the  ingenuity  of  anti* 
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!•.  hifn^tj-tzAoxai^sjUem  of  legtsbticm,  iihe  emrsy 
which  maj  arise  from  the  ignorance  or  corruption  of  the 
itforior  officers  of  josdce,  should  betCOireAed  by  the 
greater  wisdom,  and  superior  authority  of  the  higher 
courts  of  judicature.  In  the  christian  church  the  Roman 
pontiiA  were  considered  as  the  principal  guardians  of  the 
csnoiis.;  and  from  the  earUest  antiquity  they  have  claim- 
ed and  tecfdaed  the  right  Of  reviewing  the  causes  of 
those  bishopSi  who  appealed  to  their  equity  from  the  paiw 
rial  decisions  cf.provHKial  or  nattona)  synods  (40).  The 
^rst  of  the  Saaton  prebtesi  who  invoked:ki  his  favour  the 
proteAion  ^  the  holy  see,  was  WSfridi  the  celebrated 
bishop  of  York  (41}.    The  hist<Mry  of  his  appesds  has 

quanesi  will  haive  ebienrtd  that,  while!  atait  the  epistle  of  Fotv 
mosus  to  be  geouine,  I  reject  as  fabulous  a  part  of  the  narrative 
contained  in  Malmsbury,  and  the  register  oi  Canterbury.  (Wilk. 
con.  p.  199*  SCO.)  I  ascribe  the  epistle  to  Pormosua,  not  merely 
on  their  anthorityy  but  principally  on  that  of  Eadmery  who,  during 
the  dispute  respecting,  the  precedency  of  Canterbury,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  twelfth  century»^  appears  to  hate  consulted  the 
ancient  records  of  that  church*  and  to  ha^e  discovered  this  letter 
and  some  others  among  argr^star  nomber»  which  age  had  lender- 
ed iU^gible.  .*£adm.nov*L  v.p.  iaa»  189.  'Thecoosecnttion  of 
the  seven  bfshdps  could  not  have  occurred  before  the  year  91O9 
when  Fridestaaf  one  of  their  munber»  is  recorded  in  the  Saxon 
chronicle  to -have  tsAcen  ^ossessioa  of  the  see  of  Winchester. 
(Chron.^axwp.'io9^)  .As  Asscr,  bishop  of  Sherbumey  died  only 
that  yeaTf  and  Deeulft  of  Wiochestcr»  in  the  preceding,  .(IbkL 
1Xrigonk:aau.  909)9  k  fayows  that  the  stery  of  the  kingdom  of 
Wessex  baring  been  witbeut  a  bishop  during  seven  years,  is  a  fic- 
tion, which  was*  prohaUy  invented  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
complaint  ceetaioed  in  the  letter  of  Forinosus. 

(SO)  NataHs  Alex,  hist  ecd.  aacc.  iv.  diss,  xxviii.  prop.  s. 

<4i)  Anno  678. 
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been  related  liy  two  dosses  of  writersy  as  oppoute  in  sen- 
timent, as  dkunt  in  time :  bj  cof^emponry  historians, 
who  lament  the  caoses  which  rendered  them  necessary, 
and  hail  the  success  with  which  they  were  attended  :  and 
bf  modem  polemics,  who  condemn  th^  as  the  nnwar- 
nntable  attempts  of  an  ambitious  prelate  to  preserve  his 
own  pov^er,  by  sacrificing  Ae  religious  liberties  of  hk 
countrymen.  *  The  xJamorous  warmth  of  the  latter  op- 
poses a  curious  contrast  to  the  silent  apathy  of  the  for- 
mer:  and  a  diligent  comparison  will  justify  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  present  champions  of  the  independence  of 
tke  Anglo-Saxon  church  are  afiuated  by  motives,  which 
never  guided  the  pens  of  the  more  ancient  writers.  In 
the  remainder  ctf  this  chapter,  I  shall  attempt  to  clear  the 
history  of  Wilfrid  from  the  fiAions,  with  which  modem 
controversy  has  loaded  it  (4S) :  my  vouchers  will  be  £d- 


(42)  Among  the  lustorians,  who  have  disputed  with  each  other 
tlie  merit  of  defaming  this  prelate,  the  pre-smincnce  is  justly  due 
to  Caite,  whose  laborious  volumes  have  fiinihhed  a  plenlilul  source 
of  nufrepieseutatiOQ  to  the  prejudice  or  negligence  of  succeeding 
«rit0n.  With  ehe  aid  of  a  few  scattered  hints,  in  the  works  of 
tkree  obscnie  autiiors,  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centimes, 
(Gcrrase^  Stubbs,  and  Richard  of  Hexham,)  and  of  many  gratui* 
tous  si^pposidons  created  by  his  own  fxacy^  he  has  succeeded  in 
ionning  a  nanatlve  mort  unfivourable  to  the  character  of  WiUrid* 
He  hid  other,  and  more  authentic  documents  before  him,  in  the 
writings  of  Bede  and  Eddius.  But  of  these  he  asserts,  that  the 
fim  has  shewn  his  disapprobation  of  Wilfrid  by  his  silence :  and 
dot  to  Pddius  no  credit  can  be  given,  because^  he  was  chaplain 
to  the  injured  prelate.  It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  Bede 
kas  made  more  frequent  mention  of  Wilfrid,  than,  pertiaps^  of  any 
other  person,  (Bed.l.  iiL  c  is,  S5,  S8 ;  L  iv.  c.  S,  S,  5, 1&,  13,  15, 
IS,  19,  2S,  29  s  1.  v.  c.  n,  19);  and  that  Eddios  wrote  at  a  time. 
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-diusy  the  individual  companion  of  his  fertunes,  aild  Bede» 
his  contemporary  and  acquaintance :  and  the  impcH'tance 
of  the  subje£l  will,  I  trust,  form  a  satis&Aory  apology  for 
the  length  of  the  narration. 

Egfrid,  king  of  Northumbriai  had  married  .fdilthrydsy 
a  princess,  whose  invincible  attachment  to  the  cloister  has 
been  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Wearied  with 
the  constant  solicitations  of  hts  wife,  he  referred  her  to 
Wilfridy  whom  be  had  honoured  mth  a  distinguished 
place  in  his  friendship,  and  endeavoured  by  the  most  se- 
4ttcing*  promises  to  allure  to  his  interest*  But  his  hopes 
were  disappointed.  After  mature  deliberatimi,  the  bishop 
^proved  the  choice  of  the  queen  i  and  the  king's  dis- 
pleasure was  the  reward  of  his  approbaticm.  From  the 
court  JEdihhryda  retired  to  a  convent }  and  Egfrid  called 
to  his  throne  another  princess,  named  Ermmburga.  The 
levity  of  the  new  queen  was  not  calculated  to  efl&ce  the 
memory  of  her  predecessor ;  her  haughtiness,  extortion, 
and  prodigality,  excited  discontent  i  and  the  zeal  of  Wil- 
frid induced  him  to  expostulate  with  her  on  the  impro- 
priety of  her  conduct  He  had  done  no  more  than  his 
duty  required :  but  the  pride  of  Ennenbwga  was  wound- 
ed ;  she  vowed  to  be  revenged ;  and  Egfrid,  whose  mind 
was  already  alienated,  consented  to  be  the  minister  of 
her  resentment  (43). 

when  thousands  were  alive  to  convict  him  of  falsehood,  had  he 
been  guilty  of  it.  If  Bede  was  silent,  and  Eddius  concealed  the 
truth,  where  did  Carte  discover  it  ? 

(43)  For  the  origin  of  the  dissention  between  Egfrid  and  Wil« 
frid,  compare  Bede,  (hist.  1.  iv.  c.  19.)  Eddius,  (Vit«  Wilf.  c.  S4,) 
Eadmer,  (Vit.  WUf.  apud.  MabiL  c  34,)  and  the  monk  of  Eljt 
(Ang.  Sac  voL  i.  p.  598.) 
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Thesee  of 'CanterHury  was,  at  this  period,  fiRedby 
Theodore,  a  prelate,  whose  ardour  for  the  improvement 
dFthe  Saxon  church,  sometimes  hurried  him  beyond  the 
limits,  nhidi  the  canons  had  prescribed  to  the  exercise 
of  the  metropoUtan  authority.  Ac  the  invitation  of  Egw 
inAf  le  visited  the  court  of  Northumbria.  What  secret 
proposads  he  might  receive  from  the  king,  we  can  only 
conjeftore  (44) :  but  he  had  always  avowed  a  desire  to 
mnhiply  the  number  of  the  Saxon  bishoprics,  and  the 
present  was  a  moment  the  most  propitious  to  his  design. 
By  lus  own  authority,  without  the  concurrence,  without 
eventh^  knowledge  of  Wilfirid,  he  divided  the  extensive 
diocese  of  York  into  three  portions,  and  immediately 
confenred  them  on  three  bishops,  whom  he  consecrated 
for  the  occasion  (45).  The  ejected  prelate  received  the 
news  with  astonishment.  He  hastened  to  the  court,  ex* 
posed  the  injustice  of  the  partition,  and  reclaimed  in  his 
bour  the  aid  of  the  canons.  But  his  remonstrances 
vere  heard  with  contempt ;  the  flattery  of  the  courtiers 
3])plaiided  his  disgrace  j  and,  as  a  last  resource,  he  ap- 
pealed, by  the  advice  of  some  of  the  bishops,  to  the  justice 
and  avdkority  of  the  apostolic  see  (46). 

(44)  Bddlvs  insinuates,  (Yit.  c.  94»)  and  Malmsbury  asserts, 
(De  pont.  L  iiL  f.  149,)  that  Theodore  was  bribed  by  the  presents 
of  Egfxid.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  the  charge  could  be  proved, 
as  Wilfrid  thought  proper  to  abandon  it  in  his  petition  to  the 
pootiflr.    Edd.  vit.  c.  29. 

(45)  It  has  been  said  that  Lindisfarne,  the  ancient  residence  of 
the  Scottish  bishops,  was  left  open  for  the  acceptance  of  Wilfrid, 
[Wharton,  Ang.  Sac  voL  i.  p.  693.  Carte,  hist.  vol.  i.  p.  348  :) 
^t  this  opinion  is  positively  contradicted  by  Eddies,  (Vit.  c.  24,) 
ad  by  Bcde,  (hisk  1.  iv.  c.  I2.j 

Ms)  Cum  consilio  coepiscoporum  suorum.    Ed.  \iU  c.  S4.    In 


Had  Theodore  been  educated  m  tbe  same  school  with 
our  mqdem  writers,  he  would  have  laughed  at  tbe  sim- 
plicity of  Wilfrid,  and  the  impotence  of  his  appeaL  But 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  dedskms  of  the  canons  $  and 
his  anxiety  to  preoccupy  the  ear  of  the  pcmtiffy  was  more 
expeditious  than  the  diligence  of  the  deposed  Ushopi 
who  by  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  was  detained  in 
Friesland,  and  spent  the  winter  in  preachuig  to  the  pa- 
gans the  txnths  of  thegospeL  Withthe  return  of  spring 
he  resumed  his  journey ;  and  at  his  arrival  in  Rome,  was 
informed  that  his  pretensiooa  h^  been  ahready  notified 
and  exposed  by  the  monk  Ccenwald,  the  envoy  and  ad- 
vocate of  the  archbishop*  Agatho  summoned  a  couiicil 
to  his  assistance;  and  the  bishops  of  the  suburUcane 
churches,  with  the  priests  and  deacons  of  Rome,  to  the 
number  of  fifty,  assembled  to  judge  the  cause  of  the  Adt 
glo-Saxon  prdates.  Before  this  court  Wilfrid  appeared 
with  the  dignity  of  censdous  innocence^  He  called  on 
the  members  to  do  justice  to  an  injured  and  persecute 

Carte's  romancey  the  whole  blame  of  this  transaction  is  laid  on 
the  ambition  of  Wilfrid,  who  is  accused  of  opposing  the  execu- 
tion of  the  ninth  canon  of  the  oounci!  of  Heiuifutd,  concerning 
the  division  of  the  larger  dioceses.  But  as  it  might  be  ofajcctedy 
on  the  authority  of 'Bede,  that  this  canon  was  net  approved ;  he 
eludes  the  difficulty » by  affiraiing  with  Wharton,  that  the  passage 
in  the  ecclesiastical  historian  is  a  forgery,  probably  of  the  monies* 
who  hoped,  by  this  expedient,  to  purify  the  character  of  Wilf^di 
{Carte,  hist,  vol.  L  p.  246,  note.)  If  on  a  mere  conjecture  we  arc 
bound  to  credit  so  malicious  an  accusation,  at  least  we  may  be 
allowed  to  admire  the  ingenuity  of  the  num,  who  could  so  artfiii- 
ly  interpolate  every  manuscript,  that  the  spurious  passage  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  the  text  in  any,  not  even  in  that  which  was 
written  befor*  or  immediately  after  the  death  of  Bedc  himself, 
^ee  Smith's  BedCi  pnef.  and  p«  149. 
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Ijdiop^  wIk%  fitm  di»  extremidesof  die  eaith^  had  been 
cmnpeBed  to  invoke  the  equiftj  of  the  successor  of  St 
Peter.  Cfttdd  his  advonaries  hnpeach  his  mmral  coo^ 
daft  i  Could  they  .point  out  in  his  administration  a.  single 
instancet  in  which  he  had  violated  die  holy  canons  ?  Yet 
had  he  been  expetted  from  his  dioceae,  and  had  seen  it 
ptrceBed  out»  and  bestowed  on  three  intruded  prelates. 
Of  die  modves,  whidi  had  mdnced  the  metropolitan  to 
tieit  lum  wiA  auch  harshnessy  it  was  not  for  him  to  judge  • 
Theodore  was  the  envoy  of  the  holy  see :  he  respected 
hSschamfter ;  and  did  not  presume  to  condemn  his  con* 
da£L  As  foe  himselfy  his  great  anxiety  had  been  to  se- 
core  the  peace  of  the  Ai^;lo-Saxon  church :  he  had  not 
niwd  a  clamorous  oppoaition»  but  had  wididrawn  in  st- 
lence  £ram  the  violeafee  of  his  eneoues,  and  thrown  him* 
sdf  with  confidence  on  the  justice  of  the  holy  see»  The 
jw^mcnt  of  thflrt  see  he  now  im^ored :  and  in  its  deci* 
m,  finFowable  or  unbvourabley  he  should  willmgly  and 
mpcA&Uy  acquiesce  (47). 

With  die  answer  and  recriminadons  of  Coenwald'  we 
venot  acquainted.  The  cause  was  padendy  and  im- 
paniaDy  dicussed:  and  the  judgment  of  the  synod 
CQodemned  the  irregularity  of  his  expolrion,  though  it 
seemed  to  approve  the  policy  of  the  parddon.  It  was  or- 
dered that  Wilfrid  should  be  restored  to  the  diocese  of 
wludihe  had  been  unjusdy  deprived :  but  that  he  should, 
m  ceojunAion  with  the  other  bishops^  seleft  fit>m  his 
ovn  clergy  a  certain  number  of  prelates,  to  assist  him  in 
the  government  of  so  extensive  a  diocese.  To  this  deci- 
^n  was  annexed  the  sentence  of  suspension  against  the 

(47)  Ell.  C.  29. 
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elergymanj  of  exc6minumcati»n  against  the  hic»  that 
shoold  presame  to-  oppose  its  execntum  (48).  A  copjr 
vras  delivered  to  Wilfirid,  who  remamed  some  months  in 
Rome^  assisted  with  one  hundred  and  twenty^five  bishops 
at  a  second  councili  subscribed  to  the  decrees,  and  bore 
testimony  to  the  catholic  belief  of  the  Britons,  Saxony 
Pi£b,  and  Scots,  who  inhabited  the  northern  provinces  of 
the  two  British  islands  (49). 

.  But  the  enmity  of  Egfirid  and  Ermenburga  was  too  vio^ 
lens  to  listen  to  the  diAatcs  of  iusttce,  or  to  be  subdued 
by  the  terrors  of  a  papal  mandate*  In  his  journey  to 
Rome,  Wilfirid  had  with  difficulty  escaped  the  many 
s^iares,  which  by  their  direction  had  been  laid  for  his 
life :  at  his  return,  he  was  apprehended  by  their  order, 
and  committed  to  prison.  During  a  confinement  of 
nine  months,  the  influence  of  threats  and  promises  was 
alternately  employed  to  extort  a  confession,  that  the  de* 
cinop  of  the  pontiff  had  been  forged  by  his  firiends,  or 
purchased  by  presents  (50).  But  his  constancy  defeated 
every  artifice ;  and  his  liberation  was  at  last  granted  to 
the  <;amest  prayer  of  die  abbess  £bba^  provided  he 
would  promise  never  more  to  set  Us  foot  within  the  ter^ 
ritories  of  Egfrid.  With  a  sigh  Wilfrid  subscribed  the 
harsh  condition  \  and  retiring  from  Northumbria,  soli- 

(48)  Ibid.  c.  S 1 .  The  success  of  Wilfrid  is  attributed  by  Inett« 
(history  p.  loi,)  to  the  absence  of  his  accusers.  Yet  it  appeiis 
ftom  undeniable  authorityy  that  act  only  Coeowaldy  but  sevetal 
others  were  present.  Pnesentibus  ejus  contrarits,  qui  a  Theodo- 
re et  Hilda  abbatibsa  ad  eum  accusandum  hue  prius  conveneniot. 
Epist.  Joan.  pap.  apud  Eddium  c.  59. 

"   (49)  Ed.  c.  51.    Bed.  1.  v.  c.  19. 

(50)  £dd.  c.  S3,  95.  , 
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A^  th#  protection  of  Brtthwald»  nephew  to  the  king 
of  Marcia.  That  g^Aerous  nobleman  granted  him  a 
small  estate^  *on  which  he  built  a  monastery  for  himself 
and  die  fiuthfnl  companions  of  his  exile.  But  the  emis-* 
saiies  of  Egfirid  discovered  his  retreat ;  and  Wilfind, 
nther  than  endanger  the  safety  of  his  friend,  fled  into 
the  kingdom  of  Wessex.  At  this  distance  he  might 
bare  hoped  to  elnde  the  notice  of  his  enemies  :  bat  Ir^ 
mougild,  die  queen  of  Wessex:,  and  the  sister  of  Er- 
mnborga,  had  imbibed  the  sentiments  of  the  North- 
nmbrian  princess ;  and  the  fugitive  bishop,  after  having 
soa^t  in  vain  air  asyhtmi  among  his  christian  country- 
men was  compdled  to  intrust  his  safety  to  the  honour 
and  compassion  of  a  pagan  people.  Edilwalch,  king  of 
Sossex,  received  him  with  welcome  ;  pitied  his  misfor- 
toces;  and  swore  to  proteft  him  against  the  open  violence, 
or  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Northumbria  (51 ). 
Wnfrid  soon  repaid  the  hospitality  of  hk  royal  patron. 
By  his  preaching  he  converted  numbers  of  the  idolaters 
to  the  faith  of  Christ :  by  his  superior  knowledge  he  in- 
straffed  them  in  the  arts  of  civiliaed  lifi.  A  continued 
dnmght  for  three  years  had  exhausted  the  sources  of  ve- 
gnation ;  and  the  horrors  of  famine  frequently  urged  the 
i^^rharians  to  put  an  end  to  their  miserable  existence. 
From  venerable  Bede  we  learn,  that  in  bodies  of  forty  or 
fifty  'persons,  they  frequently  proceeded  to  the  nearest 
diff,  and  there,  linked  in  each  others  arms,  precipitated 
themselves  into  the  waves. 

Their  distress,  excited  the  compassion  of  their  guest, 
vho>  observing  that  the  sea  and  the  rivers  abounded* 

(51)  Bdd,  c.  ;?9,  40. 
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with  fisl%  ta^gbt  them  the  art  of  makuig  nets^  and  of 
drawing  from  the  waters  a  plentiful  supply  of  foo^  {52). 
For  these  services  Edilwsdch  bestowed  on  him  the  isle  of 
Selsey:  where  he  was  often  visited  by  Cedwalla^  an 
exile  of  the  royal  racf  of  CercUc.  The  similarity  of 
their  fortunes  endeared  hkn  to-  the  prihce :  who^  when 
he  had  ascended  the  throne  of  his  fathers^  invited  Wil- 
frid to  his  courts  granted  him  a  fourth  part  of  the  isle 
of  Wighty  and  raised  him  to  a  distinguished  place  in  his 
councils  (5S).  But  the  banishment  of  Wilftd  was  now 
hastening  to  its  conclusion.  ^Theodore,  as  he  had  heexk 
the  first  to  infli£t»  was  also  the  first  to  repair  the  injury. 
Before  his  death  he  condemned  the  injustice  of  his 
fijrmer  condof^.  solicited  a  reconciliation,  and  wrote  in 
£ivour  of  the  exiled  bishop  to  the  kings  of  Mercia  and 
Northumbrian  Of  these  letters,  one  is  still  extant.  In 
it  the  primate  urges  the  obedience  due  to  the  pontiff; 
bears  testimony  ik>  the  merit  of  Wilfrid,  his  innocence, 
his  patience,  and  his  zeal;  and  entreats  the  king  to 
grant  this  last  roquesi  to  his  friend  and  father,  ready  to 
sink  into  the  grave  {54). 

Theodore  did  not  live  to  witness  the  effeft  of  his  ex- 
hortations, and  his  death  was  speedily  followed  by  that 
of  Egfirid.  The  Northumbrian  prince  fell  in  battle,  and 
with  him  expired  the  infltience  of  Erm^nburga.  Aldfrid, 
the  new  king,  {55)  cheerfrdly  consented  to  receive  the 


(52)  Ibid.  c.  4a    Bed.  h  iv.  c.  13. 

(53)  Edd.  c.  41.    Bed.  L  iv.  c.  16. 

(54)  Edd.  c  48. 

(55)  "By  most  writers  Aldfrid  is  constdeivd  as  the  same  penr4i 
with  Alchfridy  the  former  friend  of  Wilfrid. .  But  this  opinion 
cannot  I  think  be  reconciled  with  the  testimony  of  Bede.    That 
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exile  under  his  proteAion^  gave  him  immediate  pdssessioft 
of  die  church  of  Hexham^  and  shortly  after  restored  to 
him  the  sees  of  Lindisfame  and  York  {56),  During  five 
years  he  again  possessed  the  administration  of  his  exten- 
sive diocese  :  but  they  were  years  of  anxiety  and  distress. 
His  opponents  still  formed  a  powerful  party ;  and  though 
they  yielded  for  the  present,  they  eagerly  watched  a  more 
favourable  moment.  Their  secret  wbhes  were  soon  gra- 
tified by  the  attachment  of  Wilfrid  to  his  monastery  of 
Rippon.  During  his  exile»  many  of  its  manors  had  been 
seized  by  his  enemies ;  and  when  he  reclaimed  them, 
the  palace  resounded  with  complaints  against  his  restless 
temper  and  insatiable  ambition.     Aldfiid  lent  a  willing 

liirtorian  uniformly  names  the  one  Alchfrid^  and  the  other  Aldfiid. 
Of  the  former  he  asserts  that  he  was  the  son  of  Oswiu,  and  bro^ 
tberof  Egfrid ;  of  the  latter  that  he  was  illegitmute,  but  thought 
to  be  the  son  of  Oswiu.  (Bed.  L  iv.  c.  38.  Vit.  St  Cuth.  c  26,.) 
JUchfrid  died  before  Egfrid,  as  the  latter  left  neither  children  nor 
brother  behind  him  (ibid.)  .  Aldfrid  was  at  that  time  studying 
among  the  Scottish  monks.  (Ibid).  Neither  can  it  be  said  that 
Alchfiid  had  been  expelled  from  his  territories  by  hi.8  brother^ 
snd  compelled  to  conceal  hhnself  till  his  death.  For  B«de  asserts 
thattheezile  of  AMtad  was  Tolvntaryt  and  occasioned  by  his 
iove  of  knowledge.  Ob  amorem  sapientiae  q>ontaneum  passus 
exitiunu  (Vit.  St  Cuth.  c.  24.  See  also  Bedcy  1.  iii.  c.  24.  Iv.  26. 
V.  19.) 

(5<)  See  Eddiusy  (c.  44),  whose  account  is  corroborated  by 
the  testimony  of  Bede,  (Sedem  suam  et  episcopatum,  ipso  rege 
invitantc,  recepit.  Hist  1.  v.  c.  19.)  Cuthbcrt  of  LindisEune  re- 
ftgnedt  (Bed.  Vit  Cuthb.  c.  S6.)  If  Bosa  of  York,  and  John  of 
tlezhamt  did  not  foUow  his  example,  they  weredeposed,  (Smithes 
Me^  App.  xiz.)  Riehard  ctf  Heaham,  Stubb  and  some  later 
vritersi  have  supposed  that  York  was  never  r«»tored  to  Wilfrid. 
See  Smithy  ibid. 
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^ar  to  these  suggestions  ^  and  a  plan  was  readily  formed 
to  precipitate  the  fall  of  the  bishop.  Wilfrid  unexpect- 
edly received  a  royal  summons  to  surrender  the  monastery 
into  the  hands  of  his  sovereignj  that  it  might  be  converted 
into  an  episcopal  see^  and  bestowed  on  another  prelate. 
His  enemies  had|  probably^  reckoned  on  his  disobedience. 
He  had  always  discovered  a  marked  predilection  for  this 
abbey.  It  had  been  given  to  him  by  Alchfrid,  the  friend 
and  patron  of  his  youth :  its  revenues  had  been  increased 
by  his  industry ;  the  magnificence  of  the  buildings  ^s 
the  fruit  of  his  liberaUty  and  genius ;  and  the  monks,  the 
first  in  the  north  who  had  professed  the  rule  of  St  Bene- 
.difty  revered  him  as  their  father  and  benefaAor*  Urged 
by  these  motives,  he  ventured  to  refrise ;  and  Aldfrid 
punished  his  refusal  by  reviving  the  obsolete  regulations 
el  Theodore,  which  had  first  disturbed  the  traiiquiliity 
of  the  Northumbrian  church.  Wi&id  saw  with  terror 
the  ascendancy  of  his  enemi^ ;  and  retiring  from  the 
unequal  contest^  sought  an  asylum  in  the  kingdom  of 
Mercia.  His  flight  stimulated  the  exertions  of  his  ene- 
mies. Brithwald,  the  successor  of  Theodore,  was  induced 
to  join  the  vidtorious  ptrty,  and  to  summon  a  council  in 
Northumbria.  But  experience  had  taught  them  to  fear  a 
second  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  pontiflT)  and  to 
wrest  this  powerful  weapon  from  the  hands  of  Wilfrid, 
became  the  great  obje£t  of  their  politics.  He  was  invit- 
ed to  the  synod.  <<  Justice,"  said  the  messenger, '«  shall 
<<  be  done  to  all  your  claims,  provided  you  promise  to 
<<  abide  by  the  decision  of  your  metropolitan,"  «<  h  is 
«  my  duty  attd  my  wish,"  replied  the  wary  prelate,  <<  to 
<<  abide  by  the  decisidn  of  my  metropolitan,  if  that  de« 
**  cbion  be  not  contrary  to  the  holy  canons,  and  the  pre- 
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**  TioQs  dedaradons  of  the  apostolic  see/'    The  assem* 
Hj  presented  a  scene  of  noise  and  confusion.    The  voice 
of  Wilfirid.iBtas  drowned  in  the  damours  of  his  adversa* 
ries  ^  his  contnmacy  was  pronounced  worthy  of  the  sieves 
rest  punishment  i  and  as  a  last  and  unmerited  faivour,  he 
was  offered  the  monasttery  of  Rippon,  provided  he  would 
engjige  to  confine  himself  widiin  its  precin£b»  and  to  re- 
agn,  firom  that  day,  the  exercise  of  the  episcopal  authori-' 
tj.    This  harsh  resolve  roused  the  spirit  of  the  injured 
prelate*    *^  What  \"  he  indignantly  exdaimed,  **  shall  I« 
^  who  have  spint  my  whole  life  in  the  service  of  reli-  • 
^  gion  i  Ij  to  whom  my  country  is  indebted  for  the 
*<  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  canonical  observances^ 
«  tamely  subscribe  my  own  degradation,  and,  though 
*^  ODconsdous  of  guilt,  confess  myself  a  criminal  ?  No, 
^  if  justice  be  denied  me  here,  I  appeal  to  a  higher  tri- 
^  banal ;  and  let  the  man,  who  presumes  to  depose  me 
**  firom  the  episcopal  dignity,  accompany  me  to  Rome, 
^  and  prove  his  charge  before  the  sovereign  pontiff.** 
This  bold  reply  exasperated  Aldfrid,  who  threatened  to 
commit  lum  to  the  custody  of  his  guard :  but  the  bishops 
interposed,  observing,  that  to  violate  the  safe  conduct 
which  hftd  been  gratited,  would  fix  an  indelible  stigo^ 
on  their  proceedings  (37). 

The  scene  of  the  controversy  was  now  transferred 
from  Northumbria,  to  the  court  of  John,  the  Roman 
pontiff.  Wilfrid  appeared  in  person  j  the  cause  of  his 
opponents  was  inttust^  to  a  deputation  of  monks,  se- 
lected by  ihe  care  of  the  metropolitan.  If  we  may  judge 
from  the  number  and  duration  of  the  pleadings,  both 
the  accusation  and  defence  were  conducted  with  spirit 

(57)  £dd.  C.  44,  45. 
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and  perseverance.  Seventy  dmes  the  contendiag  parties 
repeated  or  enforced  their  respective  argomeuts,  in  the 
presence  of  the  pontiff;  and  four  months  elapsed  before 
their  eagerness  woald  permit  him  to  pronounce  his  sen- 
tence (58).  That  sentence  was  most  honourable  to  the 
innocence  of  Wilfrid.  Bat  the  infirmities  of  age,  (he 
had  now  reached  his  seventieth  year^)  admonished  him 

s 

(58)  IngeniouB  writers 'sometimes  amuse  tfaemsehes  with  filling 
up  the  chasms  of  history,  and  incautiously  deceive  the  credulity 
of  their  readers  with  the  fictions  of  their  own  imagination.  Of 
the  charges  exhibited  against  Wilfrid*  Eddius  has  preserved  no 
more  than  one ;  that  he  had  refused  to  submit  to  the  judgment 
of  his  metropolitan.  (Edd.  c.  51.)  But  Henry  has  supplied  the 
deficiencyy  on  the  authority,  as  he  pretends,  of  Eddius  himself. 
From  him  we  learn,  that  the  bishop  was  also  accused  of  ^  re- 
^  fusing  to  smbscribe  to  the  synods  of  Hertford  and  Hatfield,  and 
*'  of  ai^ealing  to  a  foreign  judge,  jvhich  by  the  laws  of  EiigUad 
<<  was  a  capital  crime."  He  has  also  thought  proper  to  compos 
an  answer  for  Wilfrid  to  the  first  of  these  charges  ;  **  that  he  was 
'<  willing  to  subscribe  to  these  synods  as  far  as  they  were  agree- 
*<  ^le  to  the  canons  Of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  will  of  the 
*<  pope :"  but  to  the  second  he  spears  to  have  been  unable  or 
unwilling  to  form  any  reply^  (Henry,  vol.  iiL  p.  219).  Such 
£fibles  c^  claim  no  other  merit  than  that  of  injuring  the  character 
of  Wilfrid,  and  of  supporting  the  favourite  hypothesis  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church.  To  truth  or  probability 
they  have  small  pretensions.  That  Wilfrid  should  refuse  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  synod  of  Hertford,  to  Which  he  had  already  suV 
scribed  by  his  legates  (Bed.  hist.  1.  iv.  c.  5),  or  to  that  of  Hatfield, 
which  only  published  a  profession  of  fiuth  (Id.  L  iv.  c.  17),  will 
.not  be  readily  believed ;  but  that  Aldfrid  and  his  bishops  should 
■send  deputies  to  Rome,  to  accuse  a  prelate  of  the  capi^l  crime 
pf  appealing  to  Rome,  is  an  idea  which  outrages  probability. 
Ficta sint  proxima  veris, 

Nee  quodcumque  volet^  poscat  Isibi  fabula  credu  * 
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to  tenninate  the  tedious  contest :  two  journies  to  Rome, 
and  twenty  years  of  exile,  had  taught  him  to  value  and 
desire  the  enjoyment  of  tranquilHty ;  and  he  proposed  a 
compromise,  which,  while  it  resigned  to  his  competitors 
the  larger  portion  of  his  diocese,  secured  ta  himself  the 
possessicni  of  his  two  favourite  monasteries  of  Rippon 
and  Hexham*  The  moderation  of  these  terms  obtained 
theaq)probation  of  the  pope,  who  recommended  them  to> 
the  notice  and  endeavours  of  the  primate.  Brithwald 
received  the  papal  mandate  withrespeA,  and  professed  a 
ready  obedience  to  its  contents  :  but  Aldfrid  was  inflexi- 
ble. ««  My  brothers,"  he  replied  to  Wilfrid's  messen- 
gers, whose  friendship  he  had  formerly  prized,  and  whose 
chara£ter  he  still  respe£led,  <<  ask  for  yourselves,  and  you 
*<  shall  not  be  refused.  But  ask  not  for  Wilfrid.  His 
*'  cause  has  been  judged  by  myself,  and  the  archbishop^ 
*<  the  envoy  of  the  apostolic  see  :  nor  will  I  change  that 
^  judgment  for  the  writings,  as  you  call  them,  of  that 
**  see."  But  the  death  of  the  king  soon  revived  the 
hopes  of  the  bishop,  and  deprived  his  rivals  of  their  most 
powerful  protestor.  Osred,  an  infant,  was  placed  on  the 
vacant  throne :  and  the  reins  of  government  were  intrust- 
ed to  the  hands  of  the  ealdorman  BereAfrid.  Encouraged 
by  the  change,  the  primate  invited  the  Northumbrian 
chieftains  to  meet  him  at  Nid.  The  synod  was  opened 
by  the  leAure  of  the  papal  mandate,  which,  for  the  satirfac* 
tion  of  the  secular  thanes,  was  translated  into  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  tongue :  the  abbess  iElfleda,  the  depositary  of  the 
secrets  of  her  brother,  declared,  that  the  restoration  of 
Wilfrid  had  been  the  last  request  of  the  dying  monarch  i 
and  the  thanes,  by  the  mouth  of  Beredfiid,  testified  their 
hearty  concurrence.   John  and  Bosa,  the  opponents  of  the 
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l^ishop,  were  confounded  by  this  unexpeded  declaration. 
After  a  feeble  resistance,  they  prudently  yielded  to  the 
torrent,  and  the  ratification  of  the  compromise  restored 

tranquillity  to  the  church  of  Northumbria  (59). 

< 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  this  long  and  tedious  con-* 
troversy .  The  cause  of  Wilfrid  was  the  cause  of  justice : 
and  the  triumph  which  his  perseverance  obtained,  added 
to  the  reputation,  and  proved  the  utility,  of  the  sapreme 
jurisdiAion  of  the  pontiff  (60). 

(59)  Ed.  c.  ^2— *58.  See  also  note  (K).  About  the  same  time» 
Egwin,  bishop  of  Worcestert  appealed  to  Rome  with  equal  suc- 
cess. Wilk.  con.  p.  72.  From  this  period,  the  use .  of  appeals 
was  established  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  :  and  among  the  laws 
collected  by  the  industry  of  Archbishop  Egbert,  for  the  clergy  of 
York,  is  preserved  a  canon,  in  which  their  legality' is  formally  re- 
cognised.   Ibid.  p.  104,  xlix. 

(60)  At  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  it  may  perhaps  be  ask- 
ed, why  I  have  omitted  to  notice  the  spiritual  jurisdiction,  which 
modem  writers  have  sometimes  bestowed  on  the  Anglo-SaxoD 
kings.    My  answer  must  be,  that  I  did  not  chuse  to  assert  that, 
of  which  no  solid  proof  can  be  adduced.    Whatever  could  be 
said  .in  its  favour,  has  been  said  long  since  by  Sir  Edward  Coke 
(fifth  part  of  reports) :  but  neither  the  authority  nor  the  atgu- 
ments  of  that  great  lawyer  have  subdued  my  incredulity.    The 
whole  tenor  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  history  shews,  that  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction  was   considered   as  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
bishops,  and  that  their  kings  were  proud  to  uphold  and  enforce 
it  with  their  temporal  authority.    "  It  is  the  right  of  the  king," 
says  Wihtred,  king  of  Kent,  (anno  692),  «  to  appoint  earls,  eal- 
"  dormen,  shire-reeves,  and  doomsmen ;  but  it  is  the  right  of 
*•  the  archbishop  to  rule  and  provide  for  the  church  of  God.'* 
Synj^f  fceoUn  feccsm  eojUaj".    -j  eal^paf-men.  jraju-peuan.    *} 
T»omej*-n>eim.  *}  apcebiycop  f ceftl  li ot>ef  sela)>unse  piff lan  i  |uet»an. 
Wilk.  con.  p.  57.    See  also  p.  91, 148,  212.    Bed.  hist.  1.  iv.  c.  5, 
17,  eo.  ad  £gb.  Ant.  p.  sio.    Ale.  ep.  ad  Athelhard,  apud  Wilk. 
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p.  160.  Leg.  Sax.  p.  146»  1479  i.  ii.  Sim.  Dunel.  inter  X.  Scrip., 
pL  78.  .The  kingyindeecU  is  aometimes  called  the  vicar  of  Christ : 
but  the  old  homilist  informs  u||  t|iat  this  title  was  given  to  him, 
because  it  was  his  duty  to  defend  with  his  army  the  people  of 
Christt  from  the  evil  designs  of  their  enemies,  Daec  be  hi  heah>aii 
]-ccoh>e  mit)  ^xy  polcef  pulrume  pi*  ypele  menu,  -j  on  peohrent)© 
hefie.  Whelock,  p.  151.  In  the  book  of  constitutions  it  is  said* 
that  the  king  ought  to  be  as  a  father  to  his  people,  and  in  watch- 
falaess  and  care,  the  vicar  of  Christy  as  he  is  caUed.  ejiif  cenum 
e jtta^e  xebyjul  yfitt  yilhre.  f  ht.  f y  on  }:aeT>ep  f  rale  qiif  rena 
>eooe.  -3  on  psefie  1  on  peayit>e  ejUftfif .  s^fpeiigiu  esl  fP^  ^ 
Seccalt)  If .    Leg.  Sax.  p.  147. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

Religious  praRuts  of  the  Anglo-Saxons — thnr  facrameniS'^ihe 
Uturgy'''-commumon-~-<onfeffioth-'^nUeniial  canons  —  mitigation 
of  penance  ^^  abfolutlon* 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  tke  Dorthern^  'forms  a  re* 
markable  contrast  with  that  of  the  oriental  christians. 
In  the  east,  the  zeal  of  the  orthodox  pastors  was,  chiring 
several  centuries,  employed  in  Apposing  the  attempts  of 
numerous  and  often  successful,  innovators :  ip  the  north, 
the  voice  of  religious  discord  was  but  seldom  beard,  and 
as  speedily  silenced  (!)•  Of  this  difference  the  cause 
may  be  traced  to  the  opposition  of  their  national  charac« 
ters.  The  eastern  christians  were  a  polished  people, 
whose  natural  penetration  had  been  sharpened  by  the 
disputes  of  philosophers,  and  the  logic  of  Aristotle.  Not 
content  to  believe  the  truths,  they  attempted  to  explore 
the  mysteries  of  the  gospel :  they  summoned  to  their  aid 
tlie  faint  light  of  reason,  and  the  doubtftil  lessons  of  the 
ancient  sages ;  and  from  the  monstrous  union  of  the  doc- 
trines of  philosophy  with  the  tenets  of  Christianity,  en- 
gendered those  errors,  which  so  long  disfigured  the  beauty 
of  the  ancient  church.  But  the  converts  among  the 
northern  nations  were  more  simple,  and  less  inquisitive : 
without  suspicion  they  acquiesced  in  the  doArines  taught 

(1)  The  disputes  between  the  Roman  and  the  Scottish  missioa- 
aries  in  England  prove»  that  though  they  differed  in  some  pomts 
of  discipline)  they  agreed  in  all  the  articles  of  their  belief.  See 
chapter  I. 
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by  their  missionartes ;  and  carefully  transmitted  them  as 
a  saw7ed  deposit  to  the  veneration  of  their  descendants* 
When  Athelhard,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  demanded 
firom  the  prelates  in  the  council  of  Cloveshoe,  an  exposi- 
sition  of  their  belieff  they  unanimously  answered :— - 
ft  Eaiowy  that  the  faith,  which  we  profess,  is  the  same  as 
<<  ivaa  raught  by  the  holy  and  apostolic  see,  when  Gre- 
<*  gory  the  great  sent  missionaries  to  our  fathers"  (2).  I 
shall  not,  therefore,  fatigue  the  reader  with  a  theological 
investigation  of  the  do£farines,  which  formed  the  creed 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons.    The  description  of  their  religious 

(9)  Notum  nt  pateraitati  tuae,  quod  sicut  prixnitus  a  sancta 
Ronuna,  ct  apostolica  8ede»  bcatisBimo  papa  Gregorio  dirigente, 
cxarata  est,  ita  credixnus.  Wilk.  p«  162.  Anno  800.  The  pro* 
fcasioo  of  faith,  which  St  Swithin,  bishop  of  Winchester,  made  to 
Arcfabisbop  Ccolnoth,  is  drawn  up  in  the  same  manner.  Illam 
rectam  et  ortbodoxam  fidem,  quam  priores  patres  nostri  devote 
•crvaverunt,  cum  onmi  faumilitate  ct  sincera  devotione,  sicut  prae- 
decessores  met  ipsi  sanctae  sedl  Dorobemensis  ecclesiae  subjuncti 
sunt*  temper  servare  velle  humilitcr  per  omnia  profitcor.  Textus 
Roflen.  p.  269.  Anno  852.  In  the  monk  of  Winchester,  this 
ptolesiion  begins  thus.  Ego  Swithunus  monacbusf  servulus  ser- 
Torum  Dd,  confiteor  tibi,  reverendissime  pater  Celnode  Archie- 
ptscope,  contincntiam  naeam,  quam  prius  in  profyiioae  monacbUi 
ex^rgssh  ct  diledtionem,  &c.  Hence  he  infers  that  St  Swithin  was 
a  monk  (Ang,  Sac.  vol.  i.  p.  203  :)  the  inference  is  admitted  by 
the  BoDandists  (Jul.  tom.  i.  p.  S25  ;)  and  by  Mabillon  he  is  boldly 
ranked  among  the  saints  of  the  Benedictine  order  (Act.  S.  S.  Be- 
lied. Ssec.  4,  torn.  it.  p.  69.)  It  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence. 
But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  words  in  italics  were  art- 
Inlly  added  to  the  original.  In  the  more  ancient  copy  in  the  Tex- 
tna  Roiensis,  the  profession  begins  thus :  Ego  Swithunus,  humilis 
▼emactilus  servorum  Dei,  confiteor  tibi  Cclnothe  Archicpiscope, 
contincntiam  meam,  et  dilecUonem,  &c.    Tex.  Rof.  p.  2€9. 
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prances  is  better  calculated  to  arrest  attention,  and  gra« 
tify  curiosity :  and  from  them  their  belief  may  be  de- 
duced with  less  trouble,  and  with  equal  accuracy  (S). 

I.  The  religion  of  the  *  Anglo-Saxons  was  not  a  dry 
and  lifeless  code  of  morality*  A  spiritual  worship,  un- 
incumbered trith  ritual  observances,  has  been  recommend* 
ed  by  philosophers,  as  the  most  worthy  of  man,  and  the 
Ifcast  unworthy  of  God :  but  experience  has  shewn,  that 

(3)  Yet  how  shall  I  pfursue  thb  enquiry,  without  entangling 
myself  in  the  webs  of  controversy  ?  It  was  once  the  belief  of 
protestant  writers,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  church,  from  its  infancy, 
was  polluted  with  the  damnable  errors  of  popery.  (Augustinus^ 
ad  Anglo-Saxones  papisticis  traditionibus  initiandos  apostolus 
primus  mittebatur :  introduxit  altaria,  vestes,  missas,  imagines, 
&c.  &c.  Bale  cent.  13>  c.  1.  Prseter  pontificum  traditiones  ct 
,  humana  stercora  (a  very  delicate  expression!)  nihil  attulit.  Id. 
cent.  89  c.  85.  Csremoniarum  profecto  hie  fuit,  Romanorumque 
rituum  non  Christianx  fidci  aut  divini  verbi  apostolus  Anglis,  eos- 
que  Romanos  ac  pontificios  potius  quam  christianos  aut  evange* 
licos  agere  docuit.  (Parker  Ant.  Brit.  p.  35.)  But  this  opinion 
has  been  shaken  by  the  efforts  of  several  eminent  Saxon  scholars, 
who  have  ascribed  to  their  favourite  study  the  important  disco- 
very, that  our  forefathers  were  true  and  orthodox  protestants. 
(See  Whelock's  Bede,  passim.  Hick's  letters  to  a  Roman  priesti 
c.  iii.  Elstob,  ISaxon  homily,  pref.)  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  to  their  industry  Saxon  literature  is  much  indebted :  but  the 
ardour  of  discovery  seems  to  have  improved  their  fancy  at  the 
expense  of  their  judgment :  and  a  reader  must  be  credulous  in- 
deed,  to  believe  with  them,  that  a  translation  of  the  Pater  noster, 
and  of  a  few  books  of  scripture,  an  exposition  of  the  apostle's 
creed  without  any  mention  of  purgatory,  an  observation  that  God 
alone  is  to  be  adored,  and  that  the  body  of  Christ,  though  it  be 
really  present  in  the  Eucharist,  is  there  after  a  spiritual  and  not  a 
corporal  manner,  are  proofs  sufficient  to  establish  the  existence  of 
a  protestant  church  more  than  ten  centuries  agoi. 
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no  system  of  belief  can  long  maintain  its  influence  over 
the  mind,  unless  it  be  aided  by  external  ceremonie^y 
which  may  seize  the  attention,  elevate  the  hopes,  and 
omsole  the  sorrows  of  its  professors.  Among  our  ances* 
tors,  religion  constantly  interested  herself  in  the  welfare 
of  her  children :  she  took  them  by  the  hand  at  the  open^ 
ingi  she  conduced  diem  with  the  care  of  a  parenti  to  the 
close  of  life.  1.  The  infant,  within  thirty  days  from  his 
birth,  was  regenerated^  in  the  waters  of  baptism.  ^As  a 
descendant  of  Adam,  he  had  inherited  that  malediction, 
which  the  parent  of  the  human  race  had  entailed  on  all 
his  posterity.  To  cleanse  him  from  this  stain,  he  was 
carried  to  the  sacred  font,  and  interrogated  by  the  minis- 
ter of  religion,  whether  he  would  renounce  the  devil,  his 
works,  and  his  pomps,  and  would  profess  the  true  faith 
of  Christ.  The  answer  was  returned  by  the  mouth  of 
his  sponsor ;  he  was  plunged  into  the  water ;  the  myste- 
rious words  were  pronounced  ^  and  he  emerged,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church,  a  child  of  God,  and  heir  to  the  bliss 
of  heaven  (4).     2.  As  he  advanced  in  age,  the  neophyte 

(4)  Before  baptism,  the  child  was  rmpuU  ISujih  Aoamej*  pop^sB- 
^etneffe :  after  baptiBm  he  became  Go^ef  man  -^  Got>ef  beajin. 
Horn.  Sax.  apud  Whelock,  p.  64.  For  the  renunciation  of  Satan, 
2Qd  the  obligations  of  the  sponsor,  (one  only  seems  to  haye  been 
«imitted,)  see  the  council  of  Cakuith,  (Wilk.  p.  146,)  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  sermon  on  the  Epiphany,  (Whelock,p.  180.)  From 
tt  omission  in  this  sennon,  Whelock  has  rasbly  inferred,  that  the 
Cfremomes  of  the  Roman  ritual  were  unknown  to  our  ancestors. 
But  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  contrary.  The  insufflation 
h  mentioned  by  Bede,  (I.  v.  c.  6,)  the  salt  by  the  Saxon  pontifical 
(Martene,  vol.  i.  p.  SB,)  the  unctions  with  oil  on  the  breast  and 
l>ctween  the  shoulders,  and  with  chrism  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
3i«  noticed  by  Archbishop  iElfiric,  {he^»  Sax.  p.  17S,)  and  the 
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was  admitted  to  participate  of  the  celestial  sacrifice.  In 
the  eucharist  he  received  the  body  and  blood  of  his  Re- 
deemer :  and  the  mjsttc  union  bound  him  to  bis  duty  by 
stronger  ties,  and  gave  him  a  new  pledge  of  future  hap- 
piness (5).  S.  Should,  however,  his  passions  seduce  him 
from  the  fidelity,  which  he  had  solemnly  vowed  to  ob- 
serve, penance  still  oflFered  an  asylum,  where  he  might 
shelter  himself  from  the  anger^  and  regain  the  favodr  of 
his  creatQr.'  These  were  staled  the  three  great  sacra- 
mentSy  by  which  the  souls  of  men  were  purified  firom  the 
guilt  of  sin  {6)t   there  remained  four  others,  which^ 

whole  process  18  described  by  AJcutny  in  hi$  treatise  to  Adrian,  on 
the  cerenaonies  of  baptism.  Duchesne,  oper*  Ale.  par.  IK  Im- 
mediately after  baptism  the  child  was  ordered  to  receive  the  eu- 
charist ;  the  crown  of  his  head  was  bound  with  a  fillet,  which  was 
not  removed  for  the  seven  following  days ;  and  during  the  same 
*  time  he  was  constantly  clothed  in  white.  (In  albis,  Bed.  1.  v.  c.  7, 
imt>e7i  cjitfinaiL  JElfred,  ibid.)  On  each  of  these  days  he  was 
carried  to  the  mass,  and  received  the  communion.  Anx>  hjg  maa 
bepie  CO  Ducf  f  an  )>zc  hy^  been  ^ehuf  lo^e  ealle  j^a  vn  ^a^s]*  ]>a  hpile 
his  un^jio^ene  beo)>.  JElfrici  ep.  inter  Leg.  Sax.  p.  172.  The  true 
meaning  of  this  passage  has  escaped  the  penetration  of  Wilkins, 
whose  translation  should  be  corrected  from  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  ritualists. 

(5)  Eucharistia  corpus  et  sanguis  est  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi. 
Synod.  Calcuth.  apud  Wilk.  p.  169,  ii.  Sacrificium  cccleste. 
Bed.  1.  iv.  c.  14. 

(S)  DjuBO  heakce  Vms  se]*evce  Horo  mannum  co  cl«nf  oos..  An  ij* 
]niUhuv.  0^]i  If  huf  el  hal^un^e.  D|iii>t>e  if  >Met>bor  nud  S^rpi- 
cenn7n*e  ypelja  t>«^»a«  i  miv  bijeoc^e  {odju  peojica.  **  Three 
«  holy  things  God  has  appointed  for  the  purification  of  man. 
**  The  first  Is  baptism ;  the  second,  the  holy  communion ;  the 
*<  third,  penance,  with  a  cessation  from  evil  deeds,  and  the  pcac- 
<<  tice  of  good  works."    Sermo  Cath.  apud  Whd.p.  180. 
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though  of  inferior  necessity,  were  considered  as  highly 
vscfial  to  the  christian,  amid  the  dangers,  to  which  he 
was  exposed  in  his  ^Igrimage  through  life.  '  4.  At  an 
early  period  he  was  presented  to  the  bishop,  and,  by  the 
smposition  of  his  hands,  received  the  spirit  of  wisdom 
axid  fortitude,  to  direct  and  support  him  in  the  combat 
with  his  ghostly  enemies  (7).  5*  If  his  inclination  led 
liim  to  the  ecclesiastical  state,  the  sacred  rite  of  ordina- 
tioo  imparted  the  graces,  which  were  necessary  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  the  clerical  functions  (8).  6.  If  he 
preferred  the  bond  of  marriage,  his  marriage  was  san^- 
fied  by  the  prayers  of  the  church,  and  the  nuptial  bene* 
di£tion  (9).  7*  But  the  bed  of  death  was  the  scene,  in 
whidi  the  religion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  appeared  in  her 
fidrest  form,  attended  with  all  her  consolations,  the  friend 
and  the  guardian  of  roan.  At  that  moment>  when  every 
temporal  blessing  slips  from  the  grasp  of  its  possessor,  the 
smiister  of  Christ  approached  the  expiring  sinner  ; 
aMTakened  his  hopes  by  displaying  the  infinite  mercy  of 
AeKeedemer ;  listened  with  an  ear  of  pity  to  the  history 
Cjf  his  transgressions ;  taught  him  to  bewail  his  past  mis* 
aandoU ;  and,  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty,  absolved 
from  his  sins.     As  the  fatal  moment  drew  nigh,  the 


-f7)  Bed.  vtt.  Cuth.  c.  29,  p.  851,  c.  32,  p.  253.  Hom.  hi  psal. 
ttVL  Tom.  viii.  coL  558.  Eddius,  vit.  Wilf.  c.  xviii.  p.  60. 
WiUu  con.  p.  252,  xviL  Leg,  Sax.  p.  167.  xxxv.  Theod.  poenit. 
yttr.  L  c.  4. 

(s)  £d.  vlL  Wilf.  c.  xii.  p.  57.    Wilk.  con.  p.  95,  vi.  265,  i. 

(9)  Ibid.  p.  106,  xc.  217,  viii.  The  bond  of  marriage  was 
4eeaied  indistoluble.  Not  even  adultery  could  justify  a  second 
marriage  before  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties.  See  the  tenth 
of  the  council  of  Herutford.    Bed.  I.  iv.  c.  5.    Anno  683. 
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extreme  unftidn  prepared  his  soul  to  wresde  flnr  the  last 
time  with  the  enemies  of  hb  salvation*  The  dire£)ions 
of  St  James  were  religiously  observed:  the  prayer  of 
faith  was  read  over  the  dying  man ;  and  his  body  was 
anointed  with  consecrated  oil  (10).  To  conclude  the 
solemn  ceremony^  the  eucharist  was  administered^  as  a 
viaticum^  or  provision  for  his  journey  to  a  better  world 
(11)«    Thus  consoled  and  animated^  he  was  taught  to 

<10)  Wilk.  con.  p,  127,  XV,  239,  hey.  Ixvi. 

(11)  Id.  ibid.  Bed.  hist.  L  iv.  c.  14,  23.    Vit.  Cuth.  c.  39,.  -He 
thus  describes  the  death  of  St  Cuthbert : 

£cce  sacer  residens  antistes  ad  altsHtf 
Pocula  degustat  vits,  Christique  supinum 
Sanguine  munit  iter,  vultusque  ad  sidera  et  abnas 
SustoUit  gaudens  palmas,  animamqiie  supemis 
Laudibtts  intentam  laetantibus  indidii  astris. 

Bed.  vit,  Cutb.f,  Sa6. 

Felix,  who  wrote  very  soon  after  Bede,  describes  the  death  of  St 
Guthlake  in  almost  the  same  words.  Extendens  manus  ad  altare, 
munivit  se  communione  corporis  et  sanguinis  Christie  atque  eleva- 
tis  oculis  ad  coelum,  extensisque  manibus,  animam  ad  gaudia 
perpetuae  exultationis  emisit.  Felix,  vit.  St  Guth.  in  Act.  SS. 
April,  torn.  iii.  p.  48.  For  the  viaticum  they  were  accustomed 
to  preserve  the  eucharist,  and  renew  it  every  fortnight.  (Bed.  ]. 
iv.  c.  24,  and  JElfric's  charge  to  the  clergy.  Leg.  Sax.  p.  1 59.) 
Though  the  sick  communicated  under  the  form  of  bread  alon», 
(Ibid,  and  p.  172,)  yet  it  was  still  called  the  viaticum  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  (compare  two  passages  in  Bed.  ibid.  p.  157, 
158.)  The  place  in  which  the  eucharist  was  preserved,  was  a 
box  or  tabernacle,  (^Ifric,  ibid.)  which  appears  to  have  been 
fixed  on  an  altar  in  the  church,  and  occasionally  adorned  with 
green  leaves  or  flowers. 

Quam  fronde  coronant, 
Dum  buxis  claudunt  pretiosae  munera  vitae. 

Ethelwotd^  de  SS.  Lindis,  c,  xiv.^,  314.  'Note  (L), 
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resign  himself  to  the  will  of  his  creator^  and  to  await  with 
patience  the  stroke  of  dissolution. 

II.  Among  the  various  forms  of  christian  worship,  tlie 
]recedeiiC7  is  justly  claimed  by  the  eucharistic  sacrifice. 
By  every  religious  society^  which  dates  its  origin  from 
the  mare^^arly  ages>  its  superior  dignity  and  efficacy  has 
always  been  acknowledged  :  and  in  the  liturgies  of  the 
most  distant  nations  we  constantly  discover  it  the  same^ 
if  not  in  appearance,  at  least  in  substance.     In  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  ceremonies,  and  the  composition  of 
the  prayers,  different  models  were  followed  by  different 
drarches  :  but  amid  these  accidental  variations,  the  more 
important  parts,  the  invocation,  the  consecration,  the 
fraftion  of  the  host,  and  the  conununion,  were  preserved 
widi  religious  fidelity  (12).     By  Augustine  and  his  asso- 
ciates, the  mass  was  celebrated  at  Canterbury,  after  the 
Roman  method*     But  in  their  journey  to  Britain,  they 
had  obierved  the  difier^m  rites  of  the  Gauls ;  and  were 
cartful  to  consult  their  patron  respefting  the  cause  of  this 
diversity.    The  answer  of  the  pontiff*  evinces  a  liberal 
mind.  ,  Though  the  reformation  of  the  Roman  liturgy 
had  obtained  a  considerable  share  of  his  attention,  he 
Dother  urged  the  superior  excellence  of  his  own  labours, 
nor  condemned  the  rituals  of  other  churches :  but  advised 
his  disciples  to  consult  the  usuages  of  different  nations, 

(18)  The  numerous  mistakes  of  former  writers  on  this  im- 
portaat  tubject,  have  been  corrected  by  Renaudot»  in  his  collec- 
tion of  the  oriental  liturgies.  The  principal  diiierences  axe  in  the 
preparatory  part  of  the  sacrifice :  but  in  the  canon,  besides  the 
particulars  mentioned  in  the  text,  they  all  contain  the  preface  or 
thanksgiving,  the  commemoration  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  and 
the  Lord's  prayer.    Renaud.  vol.  i.disser.  p.  xx. 
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'and  to  seleft  from  each  whatever  was  most  conducive  to 
the  honour  of  the  Deity.  But  the  judgment  of  Augus«< 
tine  naturaDy  preferred  the  discipline  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  :  the  Roman  liturgy  was  established  in 
the  churches  (bunded  by  his  labours ;  and  was  spontane- 
ously adopted  by  the  converts  of  the  Scottish  missiona- 
ries (13). 

From  the  works  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  writers  we  may 
learn  the  profound  veneration,  with  which  they  had 
been  taught  to  view  this  sacred  institution.  Whenever 
they  mention  it,  the  most  lofty  epithets,  the  most  splen- 
did descriptions  display  their  sentiments.  It  is  <<  the  ce- 
«  lebration  of  the  most  sacred  mysteries,  the  celestial 
<<  sacrifice,  the  oblation  of  the  saving  viAim,  the  reno- 
<<  vation  of  the  passion  and  death  of  Christ"  (14).    To 

(IS)  With  the  Oregdrian  chaunt,  the  whole  of  the  Roman 
Ittuxgy  appears  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  churches  of  the 
north.  Bed.  1.  iv.  c  18.  If  the  litorgies  of  the  Itah'an  and  Scot- 
tish missionaries  were  net  exaAly  sinular,  the  difference  must 
have  been  unimportant,  as  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  men* 
tioned  in  the  disputesy  which  divided  the  two  parties.  Cuminius 
(anno  657)  and  Adamnan  (anno  680)  were  abbots  of  the  monas- 
tery, from  which  the  Scottish  missionaries  were  lent,  and  speak 
of  the  nuss  in  the  lame  terms  as  the  Roman  writers.  Cuminius 
calls  it,  sacrificale  my&terium,  sacra  sandti  sacrifidi  mysteria, 
(Cumin,  edit.  Pinkerton,  p.  29,  38 :)  and  in  the  language  of  Adam- 
nan,  to  celebrate  the  mass,  is  sacra  consecrare  mysteria,  Christi 
corpus  es  more  confieere,  (Adam.  edit.  Pink.  p.  98,  172.)  The 
general  conformity  of  the  ancient  Roman,  Gallic,  Gothic,  and 
other  western  canons,  with  the  present  Roman  canan,  is  shewn 
by  Georgi,  de  litur.  Rom.  pont.  vol.  iii.  p.  xli. 

(14)  Bed.  1.  iL  c.  v.  1.  iv.  c.  14,  22,  28.  Vit.  Cuth.  p.  242.  Vit. 
Abbat.  WireoL  p.  302.  £p.  Bug.  ad  Bonif.  p.  45.  Sermo  de  sac* 
apud.  Whd.  p.  474. 
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at  k  dailf  » th^  consider  as  a  (fl*a£tice  of  laudabfe 
5  to  be  pf eaent  on  every  Sunday  and  holiday^  they 
piwiowi^e  a  duty  of  the  stri£i;est  obligation  (15).  Of 
all  the  resources  which  relipon  offers  to  appease  the 
anger  of  God,  it  is  defclared  to  be  the  most  efficacious : 
its  influence  is  ntA  confined  to  the  livmg ; .  it  i^eleases 
fircnn  their  bonds  the  souls  of  the  dead  (16).  Impressed 
with  these  sentiments,  all  were  eager  to  join  in  the  ob- 
latkm  of  the  sacrifice,  and  no  cost  was  spared  to  testify, 
by  external  magnifitebce,  their  inward  veneration.  The 
decorations  tsli  the  diurch,  the  voices  of  a  numerous  choir, 
d»  harmony  of  musical  instruments  (17),  the  blaze  of  the 

(15)  Smman  ««;^  rp  J7i)>e  fiealice  co  peo]i]>ian  .  .  .  Bucan  pham 
Tffit/ffixffi  f  he  ny t>e  pajian  fcjrle.  Iknine  moc  he  p pa  jiman  f pa  jiopaa 
.  «  .  .  on  \la  yetaio  f  he  hif  nuen* an  s^hyjie.  ««  Sunday  is  most 
«  boiily  to  be  iept ....  but  if  it  happen  that  a  man  must  of  ne- 
**  oessity  travel*  be  may  ride  or  sail,  but  on  condition  that  he 
<*  hear  mass."    Wilk.  con.  p.  273. 

(16)  Bed.  L  iv.  c.  22.  Sermo  de  efficacia  sanctae  missse,  apud 
Whdock,  pb  319.    Sermo  de  sacrif.  p.  475. 
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(17)  The  Anglo-Saxons  were  passidnately  fond  of  music,  and, 
after  their  coriTersion,  the  national  taste  displayed  itself  in  the 
pubGc  worship.  To  attain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Grego- 
rian chaunta  was  deemed  an  object  of  high  importance ;  masters 
were  eagerly  seleded  from  the  disciples  of  the  Roman  missiona- 
ries ;  and  Jfthn^  praecentor  of  St  Peter's  in  Rome^  was  long  de« 
taincd  in  England  for  the  same  purpose,  (Bed*  hist.  1.  ii.  c  20,  iv. 
c  2y  iSy  V.  20.)  Of  the  proficiency  of  the  Saxons,  we  are  not 
informed.  That  they  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  themselves  is 
certain  :  but  so  did  the  Gallic  singers  of  this  fkriod,  though  they 
were  objeds  of  ridicule  to  those  of  Italy ;  quia  bibuli  gutturis 
barbara  feritas*  dum  inflexionibus  ct  repercussionibus  mitem 
sititor  edere  cantflenam,  naturali  quodam  fragore,  quasi  plaustm 
fcr  gradns  confuse  sonantia,  rigidas  voces  jadat>  #^ue  audica^ 
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lamps  and  tapers^  the  vestments  of  the  chelating  minis* 
ter  and  his  attendants,  all  concurred  to  elevate  the  soul, 
and  inspire  the  most  lively  sentiments  of  devotion.    At 

tium  animosy  quoe  mulcere  debuerat,  cxasperando  magis  ac  ob<- 
strependo  conturbat.  Joan.  dtac.  vit.  Greg.  1.  ii.  c  7.  Oiigans 
were  admitted  into  the  Saxon  churches  at  an  early  period.  The 
firat  person  in  the  west  by  whom  they  were  employed,  is  said  by 
Platina,  though  with  some  hesitation^  to  have  been  Vitalian,  the 
Roman  pontiff,  (Plat,  in'  Vital.)  If  we  credit  his  accountf  ve 
may  suppose  that  they  were  introduced  into  EDgland  by  Thco-' 
dore  and  Adrian,  whom  that  pope  sent  to  instrud^  our  ancestors. 
At  least  it  is  certain^  that  they  were  known  by  St  Aldhelm  as 
early  as  the  close  of  the  seventh  century.  In  his  poem  de  laudi- 
bus  virginitatis,  he  tells  the  a.lmirer  of  music,  who  despises  the 
more  humble  sounds  of  the  harp,  to  listen  to  the  thousand  voices 
of  the  organ. 

Maxima  mitlents  auscultans  organa  flabris 
Mulceat  auditum  ventosis  follibus  iste, 
Quamvis  auratis  fulgescant  cxtcra  capsls. 

\  Bib.  Pai.  tomm  viii.^.  j. 

(This  passagi  was  first  discovered  by  Mr  Turner,  vol.  iv.  p.  447.) 
About  sixty ^ears  afterwards^  Constantine,  the  Byzantine  emperor, 
sent  to  Pepin  an  organ  of  excellent  workmanship*  which  has  er- 
roneously been  supposed  to  be  the  Grst  among  the  Latins.  It  is 
thus  described :  Quod  doliis  ex  acre  conflatis,  fbllibusque  taurinis 
per  fistulas  a^reas  mire  perflantibus,  rugitu  qutdem  tonitrui  boa- 
turn,  garrulitatem  vcro  lyrae  vel  cymbali  dulcedine  cosequabat, 
(Monac.  Gallen.  vit.  Carol!  mag.  c.  lo.)  The  FreAcJ^  artists  were 
eager  to  equal  thiss  pecimen  of  Grecian  ingenuity :  an^so  success- 
ful were  their  efforts,  that  in  the  ninth  century  the  best  organs  were 
made  in  France  and  Germany.  Thei^  superiority  was  acknow- 
ledged by  John  Vlff.  in  a  letljor  to  Anno,  bishop  of  Freisingen, 
from  whom  he  requested  an  orgah,'  and  a  master  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Roman  musicians.  Precamur  ut  optimum  organum 
cum  artifice,  qui  hoc  moderari,  et  facere  ad  omnem  modulationif 
efficaciam  pMt,  ad  instructionem  musicae  disclplins,  nobis  aut 
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the  prayer  of  consecration  it  Was  believed,  tiiat  the  savionr 
of  mankind  descended  on  the  altar,  the  angels  stood 
arouiid  in  respectful  silence  (18)^  the  spotless  lamb  was 
iHunolated  to  the  eternal  father,  and  the  mystery  of 
man^s  redemption  was  renewed  (19).  At  length  the  sa» 
crifice  was  consommskted :  a  part  of  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments was  received  by  the  priest ;  the  remainder  was  dis- 
tributed among  those,  whose  piety  prompted  them  to  ap>^^ 
proach  to  the  holy  table. 

The  discipline  of  the  church  has  often  been  compelled 
to  bend  to  the  weakness  of  her  chilcfren.  To  communi- 
cate, ais  often  as  they  assisted  at  the  sacred  mysteries, 
was  a  {iraAice  introduced  by  the  fervour  of  the  first  chris- 
tians :  and,  during  several  centuries,  each  omission  was' 
cliastised  by  a  temporary  exclusion  ft'om  the  society  of 


aut  nuttas.  CiUSandini  in  vit  Pont«  voL.i.p.  24^1.  Sooik 
zSttx  this  period  they  were  common  in  England^  and  constructed 
bf  English  artists.  They  appear  to  have  been  of  large  dimen- 
aoDS :  the  pipes  were  made  of  copper,  and  fixed  in  frames*  that ' 
frequently  were  gilt.  (Aldh.  ibid.  GaA?»  p;  266,  420.)  In  the 
pocmt  of  Wolstan,  a  monk  of  Winchester,  occurs  a  minute  de« 
scriptioa  of  the  great  organ  in  that  cathedral.  Of  its  accuracy 
dure  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  as  the  poem  is  dedicated  to  St  EI- 
phege,  the  person  by  whom  the  organ  was  erected.  It  will  be 
found  in  note  (M). 

(18)  Halloa  en^Uf  l^ji  aburaa  hpeajipia]).    Leg.  ecd.  Wilk.  p.  300. 

(19)  Dz^pamhce  bi^  hif  ^Sjiopunje  ;^ee«iupei>  tujih  ^ejiinu  Vacf 
halsan  ho^lej*  sec  ^»jie  hal^an  masjrf  an.  **  Daily  fa  his  passion  re- 
"  newed  by  the  mystery  of  the  holy  hueel  at  the  holy  mass." 
Sermo  de  Sac.  apud  Whel.  p.  474.  Missarum  solemnia  cde^ 
bantes,  corpus  sacrosanctum,  et  pretiosum  agni  sanguinem,  quo 
a  peccatis  redempti  sumus,  denuo  Deo  in  profectum  nostras  sa-- 
hitis  immolamus.    Bed.  horn,  in  vig.  Fas.  torn.  vii.  col.  6.    Vit.. 

St  Cuth.  p.  242. 
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the  fiutbfiil  (20).  But  mth  the  severity  ef  tkeir  oiorab, 
their  devotion  to  the  euchaiist  utsei]sU>ly  dediaed  i  fre^ 
qoency  <^  coxnmuttton  was  left  to  the  choice  of  each  in- 
dtividiial;  and  the  precept  was  coofiaed  to  the  three- 
great  festivab  of  Christmas^  £aster>  and  WUtRimide 
(21).  Stilly  however,  in  many  churches  the  spontaneoue 
devotion  of  the  fervent  preserved  some  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  discipline :  but  their  eaumple  made  no-great  inw 
pression  on  the  majority  of  the  Angki-Sazonsy  whose 
piety  was  satisfied  with  an  ezaift  observance  of  i^  m«re 
recent  regulation,  in  justification  of  their  reservey  tfaey 
urged  the  sublime  dignity  of  the  sacrament.  To  theoi. 
the  modem  do&riae,  that  the  eucharist  is^  die  mere  man* 
ducation  of  the  material  elements,  in  commemoratiour  d 
the  passion  of  the  Afessiah,  was  entirely  unkdewn. 
They  had  been  taught  to  despise  the  doubtful  testimony 
of  the  senses,  and  to  listen  to  the  more  certain  assuitece 
of  the  inspired  writings  :  according  to  their  belief,  the 
bread  and  wine,  after  the  consecration,  had  ceased  to  be 
what  their  external  appearance  suggested ;  they  were 
become,  by  an  invisible  operation,  the  vi^m  of  redemp- 
tion,  die  true  body  and  btood  of  Christ  (^2).    But  how, 

(so)  Can.  Apost.  lo.    Con.  Ant«  can.  s.    Bona,  rerum  liturg. 
L  i.  c  IS. 

(21)  Synod.  A^ath.  can.  18. 

{92)  pipuran  hi  bco^  ^epepene  hla]?  i  pin  xs^eji  ^e  on  bpe  (e  on 
f pzcce.  ac  hi  htop  fo^bce  sqpreji  ^xjie  hal^utt^e  6juj*cef  bchama  i 
hif  blox).  IJuph  i^afcUce  j^eiitnu.  "  Without  (externally)  they  seem 
**  bread  and  wine  both  in  appearance  and  in  taste ;  yet  they  be  . 
^  truly,  after  the  consecration,  Christ's  body  and  his  blood* 
"  through  a  ghostly  mystery."  Sermo  in  die  Pas.  apud  WheL  p. 
410.    See  note  (N).  ^ 
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iiaef  adeedt  coidd  sinfol  man  presumei  of  his.  own  dioice , 
to  inttodnce  bis  rcdMOittr  tridiia  his  breast  ?    Waa-it 
not  les  faaaardoBS,  and  more  iespectfiil»  to  remain,  on 
«ither  occastonsy  at  an  awful  distance*  and  to  conunani* 
cate  on  those  festivak  only,  when  his  temerity  might  be 
eacnsed  by  his  obedience  i  This  reasoning,  however,  did 
not  satisfy  the  sseal  of  the  venerable  Bede :  iribo  con* 
denmed  an  humility  which  deprived  the  soul  of  the 
choicest  Ueanngs,  taad  asserted  his  convidion,  that  many 
among  hia  countrymen,  in  everydepartmentof  life,  were 
by  their  superior  virtne  entitled'to  partake  of  the  sacred 
mysteries,  on  every  Sunday  and  festival  in  the  year  (29). 
The  sentiments  of  the  pious  monk*  insjnred  the  bishops 
aut  the  synod  of  Qoveshoe  i  and  each  past^nr  was  com- 
manded to  animate  the  devotion  of  his  parisUonen,  and 
CO  disphy  in  tlie  strongest  light  the  advantages  of  frequent 
couiiiimuon  («*)• 

In  addition  to  the  Roman  liturgy*  the -Anglo-Saxon 
church  had  adopted  the  Roman  amrie  or  breviary  (25). 

(at)  Omu  mt  iflttumtri  ionoeeetei  •  •  •  •  qta  absque  uQo 
leiiiputo  coBtrovcnke,  omai  die  domiaica,  sLve  eCiam  in  aatalitiis 
nactomm  apottolonim  nte  martynun,  quomodo  ipse  in  saocta 
Romana  et  Apostofica  eocksia  fieri  vidisti,  mysteriis  cotlestitHis 
eeanmiucare  valeaat.    Bed.  tph,  ad  Egbert,  p.  si  l . 

(34)  Syn.  Clov.  apud  Witk.  p.  98,  xxiii.    Anno  747. 

(s^  The  Roman  course  had  been  greatly  improved  by  the  cart 
of  St  Gregory*  It  was  introduced  into  England  by  the  mission- 
net;  and  was  ordered  to  be  used  in  all  churches  by  the  synod  of 
CloTeshoe.  (Wilk.con.  p.  96,  xiiL  97»  xv.  xvi.)  But  the  decree 
of  this  synod  seems  not  to  have  been  observed  in  the  kingdom  of 
Northumbria.  At  least  the  monks  of  lindisfiune,  on  some  occa- 
uon,  adopted  the  office  composed  by  St  Benedictf  and  it  wbb  re- 
taiDed  by  the  clergy  who  succeeded  them.    (Sim.  Dund*  edit. 
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Of  this  compilation  the  principal  part  had  been  seleAed 
from  the  psalms  of  David,  and  the  writings  of  the  pro- 
phets, which  abound  with  the  sublimest  efibsions  of  reli- 
gious sentiment.  But  the  fatigue  of  uniformity  was  re- 
lieved by  a  competent  number  of  lessons,  extraded  from 
the  books  of  the  holy  scriptures,  the  works  of  the  ancient 
fathers,  and  the  a£b  of  the  most  celebrated  martyrs :  and 
the  different  portions  of  the  office  were  terminated  by 
prayers,  of  which  the  noble  and  afie£Ung  simplicity  has 
been  deservedly  admired.  The  service  of  each  day  was 
divided  into  seven  hours :  and  at  each  of  these  the  clergy 
were  summoned  to  the  church,  to  sing,  in  imitation  of 
the  royal  prophet,  the  praise  of  the  creator  (26).  The 
layman  was  exhorted,  but  the  ecclesiastic  was  commanded 
to  assist.  Of  this  difference  the  reason  is  obvious.  The 
clergy  were  the  representatives  of  the  great  body  of  chris« 
tians :  they  had  been  liberated  from  all  secular  employ- 
ments, that  they  might  attend,  with  fewer  impediments^ 

Bedford,  p.  4.  He  seems  to  attribute  it  to  St  Aidan,  which  is  evi« 
dently  a  mistake.)  When  St  Dunstan  lestored  the  monastic  or- 
der, after  the  devastations  of  the  Danes,  be  introduced  the  Bene- 
dictine office  with  a  few  additions  $  but  allotted  a  particular  ex« 
ception  to  the  festival  of  Easter  and  its  octave ;  during  which  he 
ordered  the  monks  to  adcq>t  the  tame  service  as  the  clergy,  in 
honour  of  St  Gregory.  Septem  horas  canonicse  a  moiiachis  in 
ecclesia  Dei  more  canonicorum,  propter  auctoritatem  beati  Gre- 
gorii  celebrandae  sunt.  Concor.  Monadi.  apud  Reyner,  app.  par. 
lit.  p.  89,  90.  ThecustcHn  continued  till  the  conquest,  when  the 
Norman  !Lairfranc,  who  probably  felt  less  veneration  for  the  apostle 
of  the  Saxons,  ordered  it  to  be  abolished.  Constit.  Lanfran.  apud 
Wilk.  torn.  i.  p.  S39. 

(26)  They  were  called  the  uht  or  morning-song,  prime-song^ 
under-song,  midday- song,  none-song,  even-song,  and  night-song. 
Wilk.  p.  97,  252. 
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to  dieir-  spiritaal  funAions :  it  was  therefore  expeAed 
thatf  by  their  assiduity,  they  would  compeqsate  for  the 
deficiencies  of  their  less  fervent  brethren ;  and  by  their 
daily  supplications  avert  the  angeri  and  call  down  the 
blessings  of  the  Almighty. 

Both  the  mass  and  the  canonical  service  were  perform- 
ed in  Latin.    For  the  instrudion  of  the  people,   the 
epistle  and  gospel  were  read,  and  the  sermon  was  de- 
livered in  their  native  tongue :  but  God  was  always  ad- 
dressed by  the  ministers  of  religion  in  the  language  of 
Rome.    The  missionaries,  who,  from  whatever  country 
they  came,  had  been  accustomed  to  this  rite  from  their 
infoicy,  would  have  deemed  it  a  degradation  of  the  sa- 
crifice, to  spbjeA  it  to  the  caprice  and  variations  of  a 
faguteroos  idiom ;  and  their  disciples,  who  felt  not  the 
thirst  of  innovation,  were  proud  to  tread  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  teachers.    The  praAice  has  been  severely 
reprobated  by  the  reformed  theologians :  but  it  was  for- 
tunate for  mankind,  that  the  apostles  of  the  northern 
nations  were  less  wise  than  their  modern  critics.     H^ 
they  adopted  in  the  liturgy  the  language  of  their  pro- 
selytes, the  literature  would  probably  have  perished  with 
the  empire,  of  Rome.     By  preserving  the  use  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  they  imposed  on  the  clergy  the  necessity 
of  study,  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  improvement,  and  trans- 
mitted to  friture  generations  the  writings  of  the  classics, 
«amd  the  monuments  of  profane  and  ecclesiastical  history. 
IIL  In  every  system  of  worship,  the  means  of  atone* 
ment  for  sin  mnst  form  an  essential  pa^.    The  first  proi 
fessors  of  the  gospel  believed,  that  the  Messiah  by  his 
voluntary  sufferings  had  paid  to  the  divine  justice  the 
debt  contrafted  by  human  guilt :  but  at  the  same  time 
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tkfif  Uvght,  thjiC  the  appUcation  <^  hss  w^rits  to  tbe  soaA 
of  ouA  was  intrusted  to  th^  iDoi^istry  of  tbosca  to  vfaom 
)ie  had  imparted  the  power  of  binding  and  of  loosing,  of 
forgiving  and  retaining  sin  (?7)«  To  exiercise  vitb  dia* 
cretion  this  twofold  jurisdi£)ioo,  it  was  nece^saiy  to 
Ifidftk  tbe  prevarications  wd  dispomtioii  of  the  penitent : 
and  from  tbe  earliest  ^ges  we  bebold  the  futhfid  cfaris- 
tiap  at  the  feet  of  his  ^nfessoTf  adcnowledging  in  pii|b- 
lie,  0c  in  priv;^e,  the  nature  and  niunber  of  hb  transr 
gre^sions  (28).  With  thfi  do^Qriae  of  the  gospei,  the 
prance  of  confession  W9B  introduced  among  the  Saxons 
iij  th^  Rpman  and  Scottish  nussiooaries  (29).    Thuif 

(,27)  Johl^  XX.  32,  23. 

(2a)  Denis  de  St  Martbe,  traite  de  la  confesiion.  Bailll  made 
thirty  feeble  attempts  tQ  disproye  the  antigvity  qf  this  pvncticf  • 
They  may  be  seen  ip  Bingh^jiT),  volf  iL  p.  219. 

(29)  Put  w^  npt  a^ricul^  cqnfes^n  unki^pwn  to  thp  Spi^fti^ 
monjcs,  and  their  proselytes  ?  Henry  (vol.  iiL  p.  2089}  has  (loldly 
asserted  the  affirmative :  but  he  was  misled  by  the  authority  of 
f netty  to  copy  whose  mistakes  he  often  found  a  more  easy  task, 
than  to  consult  the  original  writers.  The  words  of  Inett  are 
ti)^9e:  ^Tlieo^ore  endeavoured  to  intcDdiiceaariciilarcoBfie88kn» 
<*  an  usuage  which,  accocding  tq  ^e  accouijt  that  Egbert,  &rcb> 
««  bishop  of  Yorjc,  giyes  of  jt  in  the  ()^inning  of  tbp  neft  ccnta- 
**  ry,  iras  unknown  to  the  £ngli6h,  converted  by  the  Scots  apd 
«  Britons.''  Inett,  hist,  of  the  English  church,  vol.  i.  p.  8S. 
Header,  if  you  consult  the  work  of  Egbert  for  this  account,  yon 
xriil  consult  in  vain.  On  the  introduction  of  confession,  and  the 
mfniners  of  the  EqgUsh  convert^  by  the  Scots  and  Britons»  he  is 
^Icnt:  )^ut  he  observes  tl^at,  frov^  the  tifne  of  ThfOflorB,  U^ 
taithful  bad  hei^n  accustomed,  dunng  the  twelve  dtys  bf^fore 
Christmas,  to  prepare  themselves  for  coR|munion  fey  fasting,  con-  « 
fession,  and  alms  (Egb.  de  instit.  eccL  Wllk.  p.  86) :  and  this  ob- 
servation has  been  converted,  by  the  imagination  of  Inett,  into 
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tnght  t»  cQiiridcr  it  n^t  merely  as  b  ptoias  olMerTr 
ancc^^rbich  4epeBded  on  tbexlevocieii  of  «ach  individiud, 
but  as  an  indispensiUe  oUigadoii)  frooEi  which  fiothing 
Mold  vclea«e  llt^  skinef  hiit  th^  ivipossibUity  of  the  per- 
fimwpce.  Ilie  la^r  by  which  it  was  enfoncedj  was  eon- 
jtrtMd  to  Htend  to  every  dass  of  durtstiane :  'to  bind  the 
UgP^^Bt  ^^esigsiic  90  less  than  the  meanest  layoian 
(80).  Tb^  smaert  who  was  desirous  to  regain  the  (vfow 
cf  Us  oiSttided  Godf  was  ^isAied  to  ai^oach  die  fert 
of  Ills  fliiifessor  "vvd^  himi]jity  aad  compmAtQiif  and  after 
fmfessiog  his  belief  in  the  prioci^l  truths  of  christianir 
ty,  to  unfold  all  the  crimes,  with  which  he  had  contanu- 
aated  bis  coDScieacei  by  deed,  by  word,  and  by  thought 
(SI).    To  conclude  this  humiliating  ceremony,  he  declar- 

aa  anerdon,  tbat  before  the  tkoe  of  Theodore  tkey  were  igno- 
rant of  the  practice  of  coi^fessioB.  Tfaat^  however,  it  was  taught 
by  Che  Scottish  loonks  to  their  converts,  is  evident  from  the  zeal 
of  6t  Cuthbert,  who,  long  before  the  arrival  of  Theodore,  spent 
whole  niODtlis  in  preaching,  and  receiving  the  confessions  of  the 
people  (Bed.  faisL  1.  ir.  c.  S7.  Vit.  Cuth.  c  9,  16) :  and  that  they 
adopted  it  in  their  own  country,  may  be  proved  from  the  con- 
duct of  St  Columba,  the  founder  of , the  Abbey  of  Hii  (Adomnan 
vit*  Colum.  p.  71,  80,  69,)  from  the  penitentiary  of  Cuminius,  the 
fifth  of  his  successors,  (Mab.  vet.  anal.  p.  17,)  and  the  confession 
of  the  Scottish  monk  related  by  Bede,  (1*  !▼•  c*  ^^0 

(so)  })eopi:i]>  cym]7  ymbe  vpelp  moi^^.  j)  sic  mxn  ]*ceal  hij* 
^qiifr  jcf ppecan.  ^  Got>c  ■]  hif  j-qruFtc  hif  5ylt:jir  ^t>erran  %z 
*e  he  jeyojire.  •*  The  time  <rf  duty  comes  every  twelve  months, 
**  when  every  man  shall  ^>eak  to  his  confessor,  and  avow  to  God 
**  and  his  confessor  all  the  sins  which  he  has  committed."  Egb. 
peniten.  apud  Wilk.  p.  141. 

(SI)  iQc*  xi^x^  moQ  f  c^l  luf  fcyiifrre  SA^ecrio.  Baji^  b»  he 
wfjiit  sepj\«siMde.  o^^  on  po}ix>e  o^^e  on  pcopce.  o^^e  op  ^c^ohrA. 
**  Every  sin  man  shall  to  his  confessor  declare,  that  he  cvpr  com- 
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ed  his  determination  to  amend  his  Itfe,  and  adjured  his 
confessor  to  bear  testimony  in  the  day  of  jodgmenty  to 
the  sincerity  of  his  repentance  (3S). 

In  the  language  of  catholic  theology,  the  priest  is  said 
to  preside  in  the  tribunal  of  penance^  as  a  judge,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  pronounce  sentence  on  the  accnsed  according 
to  his  demerits.  But  so  numerous  and  so  nicely  discri- 
minated are  the  gradations  of  human  guilt,  so  complicated 
the  circumstances  which  aggravate  or  lighten  its  enormi- 
ty, that  to  apportion  with  accuracy  the  punishment  to  the 
offence,  will  frequently  confound  the  skill  of  the  most 


**  mitted  either  in  word,  or  in  work,  or  in  tfaouglit."    Labor  leg. 
eccL  apud  Wilk.  p.  27^.  , 

(32)  Wtlk.  p.  231.  Whelock  is  positive  that  the  practice  of 
the  Saxons  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  present  established  church^ 
They  advised,  but  did  not  coounand  confession.  (Whel.  hist, 
eccl.  p.  215,  216,  index,  art.  confessio.)  The  very  homilks 
which  he  published,  might  have  taught  him  the  contrary.  I  ^lall 
transcribe  two  passages.  Iidome  uy  UBjia)»  f  halite  jepjuc  j(  pe 
yltoa  CO  ]>am  lac«toone  r^^Jie  a&t>xrnyff  u/ie  f ynnau  Fofi^n  pe 
ellef  ne  ma^on  beon  hale  buroa  pe  ant>ecf|^an  hjieof  lende  f  pe  ro 
iinjuhce  t>^aa  ^ujdk  ^melyfce.  ^c  pojisipenypfe  hyhre  if  oa 
pmjit  ant>ernyffe.  -3  peo  an^evoyff e  if  1^  en^U  lacex>ome  ujia 
j-ynna.  mio  %zjie  fo^an  X)ZT>bore.  **  The  holy  scripture  frequent* 
**  1y  teaches  us  to  flee  to  the  medicine  of  true  confession  of  our 
**  sins :  because  we  cannot  otherwise  be  healed,  except  we  confess 
<<  with  sorrow  what  we  have  unrighteously  done  through  negli- 
**  gence*  All  hope  of  forgiveness  is  in  confession.  Confession 
'**  with  true  repentance  is  the  angelic  remedy  of  our  sins.*'  WheL 
p.  341,  343.  pircyolice  ne  be^yr  nan  man  hif  fynna  popj^ipenyfj-e 
XV  If<me  buTCQn  he  hi  pixnum  Got>ej*  men  seant>ecre  "]  be  hif  t>oine 
sebere.  <«  Truly  no  man  will  obtaui  fbpipveness  of  his  sins  from 
**  God,  unless  he  confess  to  some  of  God's  ministers,  and  do 
**  penance  according  to  his  judgment"  Sermo  de  poenit*  apud 
Whel.  p,  423. 


aUe  and  impartial  casuist.  Theodore^  howevefi  whether 
he  confided  in  his  supfrior  abilities^  or  yielded  to  the  ne- 
cesiiry  of  dire£Ung  his  less  enlightened  brethren,  attempt* 
ed  the  diflbnilttask*  and  published  a  penitentiary,  or  code 
of  lawsy  for  the  imposition  of  sacramental  penance*  Irv 
it  he  ventured  to  deriate  from  the  letter  of  the  ancient 
canons,  whose  severity  bears  testimony  to  the  fervonr  of 
the  age,  in  which  they  were  framed, 'and  adopted  the 
milder  discipline  of  the  Greek  churchj  in  which  he  had 
imbibed  the  rudiments  of  theological  science.  The  suc- 
cess of  his  endeavours  stimulated  the  timidity  of  his  bre- 
thren :  and  the  penitentiaries  of  Egbert,  archbishop  of 
Tovky  and  of  several  other  prelates,  claim  a  distingubhed 
place  among  the  ecclesiastical  records  of  Saxon  antiquity 
(5S).  Fasting  was  the  principal  species  of  punishment 
which  they  enjoined :  but  its  nature  and  duration  were 
determined  by  the  malignity  of  the  offence.  The  more 
pardonable  -sins  of  firailty  and  surprise  might  be  expiated 
by  a  less  rigorous  £ut  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  days  :  but 
when  the  crime  was  of  a  blacker  die,  when  it  argued  deep 
and  premeditated  malice,  a  longer  course  of  mortification 
was  required,  and  one,  five,  seven  years,  or  even  a  whole 
life  of  penance,  was  deemed  a  cheap  and  easy  compensa* 
tion.  So  dreary  a  prospeft  might  have  plunged  thie  pe* 
nitesit  into  despair  or  indifiPerence  :  but  his  fervour  was 
daily  ammated  by  the  hopes  and  £ears  of  religion ;  his 
psist  fidelity  was  rewarded  by  subsequent  indulgences ; 
and  the  yoke  was  prudently  lightened  the  longer  it  was 
worn*     After  a  certain  period,  to  the  severe  regimen  of 

(S3)  They  may  be  seen  in  WilkiDS,  vol.  i.  p.  115,.  225 ;  vol.  iv. 
p.  751,  and  the  Codex  canonum  et  constitutionum  MS&  Jun. 
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bread  aad  waM»r»  succeed^  ^  ixv^e  nsitrkmiA  iifit,  ^iriuch 
excluded  011L7  ibe  fle«h  of  i|Uibdn}peds  and  fowk :  and 
the  fstfts  that  originaUy  liad  cQmprised  six»  were  gradimU 
ly  cootra^ted  to  three  or  fewer  day9  in  die  wedc  (S^f). 
^  To  these  reguiatton^j  when  tbey  were  fint  ej^onied^ 
the  sandity  of  their  authors,  and  the  fenroor  of  the  {nto* 
^elytes  ensured  a  ready  obedience*  But  satnre  soon 
learned  to  rebel  i '  necessity  iotiroduced  sevesjal  loitiga^ 
tionsj  and  the  ij^genuity  of  the  penitents  discovered 
eltpedicnts  to  elude  or  mitigate  thw  severity*  When 
the  sinner  had  delayed  his  converaon,  till  he  was  ahrmed 
i)y  the  near  apinroach  of  deaths  it  was  idle  toenjcnn  Um 
many  years  of  pen^ce :  and  he  was  rather  advised,  ac- 
cording to  the  command  of  tibe  holy  scriptHres,  to  redeena 
bis  $in$  with  works  of  mercy,  and  to  commute  the.bsts 
of  the  canons  for  donations  to  the  chnrch,  and  to  die 
poor.  An  idea  so  consonant  to  the  maxims  of  Saxon  jui» 
risprudence,  was  eagerly  adc^ited*  and  insensiUy  improv- 
ed into  a  perfeft  system>  which  regulated  widi  |»ecisioii» 
according  to  the  raids  and  wealth  of  the  penkeni,  the 
price  at  which  the  fast  of  a  day,  amo»th,.fir  a  year,  mi^it 
be  taw^lly  redeemed.  This  indulgeace,  which  had  onr 
guially  bfeen  confined  to  the  dying,  waa  chimed  with  aa 
e^al  appe6araiH:e  of  jwnice  by  the  sicfc  and  the  infinoa^ 
and  was  at  last  esKended  to  aiU  whose  coBStitnttona  cr 
employsasD^  were  kicoaapatiUe  with  the  rigour  of  a  long 
and  ^e^re  fast  {$S)*  Ey  the  ridi  it  was  accepted  widh 
^ratilyde :  but  te  the  poor  it  ofiered  an  illnaory  booiH 

(34)  Ibid,  passim. 

(45)  See  the  chapttr,  ha  feocman  mot  hif  per  van  atyfsa.    wUk. 
eoe.  vol.  h  p.  997. 
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wiiidi  dnlf  aggravated  tKe  hafrddbi|p§  of  dieir  dcfndkioiie 
Xo  remote  the  iaWdioos  dt$tiiiAion>  a  mem  speoies  of  coib**' 
iM^iiinn  was  adopted.  Archbishop  Egbarty  fomidmg, 
his  decisioa  on  the  authority  of  Theodore*  mtriKted*  it  to 
the  pmdence  of  the  confessor,  to  enjainy  when  the  peni- 
tent pleided  infirmity  or  inabilttf  y  a  re^  eqswvalent  in* 
jarayers  or  money*  Thus  a  tew  s^tete  of  canonical  arfdk-^ 
mctic  was  established^  and  thefiutof  a  day  was  taated  sT 
the  rate  of  a-  sBver  penny  far  the  rich,  or  of  fifty  patei^ 
nesters  far  the  iUiterite^  and  fifty  psafanr  for  the  learnt 
(96).  That  tkdie  compeiaajtions  would  aocrierate  the" 
decline  of  the  primiti^fcrvottr,  was  foreseen  and  lament** 
ed  by  the  bbfaops :  and  the  fiithers  df  the  eocmdl  of 
CKivcsboe  mside  a  ^goroos  but  finiitlesff  atiempt  t!6  upu 
hoU  the  ancient  disciplines  <<  l€  is  necessary/*  tfa^y  ob^ 
sei^e  to  the  Saxon  clergy^  *^  that  the  etijoyment  of  fw'^ 
^  hiddea  pteasnves  shoaM  be  punished  by  the  subcrac** 
«  tio»  oC  lasrful  gratificalfOW'  Ahns  and  prayeni  are' 
<*  nndoiibtediy  nseAib.  but  they  atre  design^  to  be  thcf 
^  anxaliariesy  itot  the  subttitntes  of  tetmg''  (37).  The 
tosNtet,!  her#eter,  was  irresiftible;  and  the  eondecnned 
iuMgendes  wei^  gradnally  sahAioaed,  first  by  the  si* 
knce#  afterwards  by  the  approbarion  of  their  <siiceessors« 

Theee  was  another,  and  a  mbre  smgnlar  innovation^ 
which  equally  provoked,  and  equally  survived  their  cen- 
sore.  Amonf  a  powerful  and  turbulent  nobility,  it  was 
not  difficult  to  discover  men,  whose  offsoces  were  so  nu«> 
merons,  that  to  expiate  them  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  canons,  woidd  require  a  greater  number  of  yearsi 

(36)  Wilk.  p.  115,  140,  237. 

(S7)  Id.  p.  9S.    Anno  747. 
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than  could  probably  faU<  to  the  lot  of  any  individuaL  Sm* 
ners  of  this  description  were  admonished  to  distrust  so 
precarious  a:  resource;  to  solicit  the  assistance  (^  their 
friendisi  and  to  relieve  their  ov^n  insolvency  by  the  Va- 
rious payoients  of  others.  In  obedience  to  this  advice,- 
they  recommended  themselves  to  the  prayers  of  those, 
who  were  distinguished  by  the. austerity  and  sandity  of 
their  lives  ^  endeavoured'  by  numerous  benefits  to  pur- 
chase the  gratitude  of  the  monks  and  dergy ;  and  by 
procuring  their  names  to  be  enrolled  among  the  niembers 
of  the  most  jeelebrated  monasteries,  indulged  the  hope  of 
partaking  in  the  merit  of.  the.  good  works  performed  by 
those  societies*  But  it  was  not  long  before  a  system, 
which  offered  so  much  accommodation  to  human  weak- 
ness, received  considerable  improvements ;  and  men  were 
willing  to  persuade  themselves  that  they  might  atone  ^or 
their  crimed  by  substituting.in  theplace  of  dieir  own,  the 
austerities  of  mercenary  p^utents  (38)..  it  was  in  vain 
that  the  council  of  Cloveshoe  thundered  its  anathemas 
against  their  disobedience :  the-  new  doftrine  was  sup- 
ported by  the  wishes  and  die  pra£tice  of  the  cqmlent ; 
and  its  toleration  was  at  lehgth  extorted,  on  the  condi- 
tion, that  the  sinner  diould  undergo,  in  person,  a  part  at 
least  of  his  penance.    The  thane,  who  determined  to 


(38)  Ntipery  say  the  bishops  assembled  at  Goveshoe«  quidanr 
dives  petens  reconciliationem  pro  magno  quodam  facinore  suo 
citias  sibi  dariy  afiinnavit  idem  nefas  juxta  aliorum  promisBa  in 
tantum  esse  expiatuan,  ut  si  deinceps  viTere  posset  treccntDnun 
annorum  numerumy  pro  eo  plane  his  satisfactionum  modis,  per 
aliorum  scilicet  psalmodiain,  et  jejunium,  et  elcemosynam  per- 
solutum  esset,  excepto  illius  jejunio,  et  quamvis  ipse  utctnnqiie 
vel  parum  jejunaret.    Ibid.  p.  99* 
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embrace  this  expedient)  was  commanded  to  lay  aside  his 
arms,  to  clothe  himself  in  woollen  or  sackcloth,  to  walk 
barefoot,  to  carry  in  his  hand  the  staff  of  a  pilgrim,  to 
maintain  a  certain  number  of  poor,  to  watch  during 
the  night  in  the  church,  and,  when  he  slept,  to  repose 
on  the  ground.  At  his  summons,  his  friends  and  depen- 
dants assembled  at  his  castle :  they  also  assumed  the  garb 
of  penitence :  their  food  was  confined  to  bread,  herbs, 
and  water :  and  these  austerities  were  continued,  till  the 
aggregate  amount  of  their  fasts  equalled  the  number  spe* 
cified  by  the  canons.  Thus,  with  the  assistance  of  one 
hondred  and  twenty  associates,  an  opulent  sinner  might, 
in  the  short  space  of  three  days,  discharge  the  penance 
of  a  whole  year.  But  he  was  admonished  that  it  was  a 
doubtful  and  dangerous  experiment :  and  tliat,  if  he 
hoped  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  Almighty,  he  must 
sanftify  his  repentance  by  true  cpntrition  of  heart,  by  fre- 
quent donations  to  the  poor,  and  by  fervent  prayer  (39). 
How  long  this  praAice  was  tolerated,  I  am  ignorant :  but 
I  have  met  with  no  instance  of  it,  posterior  to  the  reign 
of  £dgar« 

While  the  penitent  thus  ei\deavoured  to  expiate  his 
guilt,  be  looked  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  day,  which 
was  to  terminate  his  labours,  and  restore  him  to  the  com- 
mon privileges  of  the  faithful.  At  the  expiration,  often 
before  the  expiration  of  his  penance,  he  sought  again  the 
feet  of  his  confessor,  and  solicited  the  benefit  of  absolu- 
tion. But  he  was  previously  interrogated  respecting  his 
present  dispositions,  and  the  fidelity,  with  which  he  had 
observed  the  injunAions  of  the  canons,  if  his  reply 
proved  satisfaAory,  if  the  amendment  of  his  conduft 

(SS)  See  the  chapter.  Be  mihctsum  manaum :  Wilk.  p.  S38. 
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evinced  the  sincerity  or  hi;  professtons,  the  priest  ap- 
plauded his  obedience,  exhorted  him  to  perseyere^  and 
extending;  his  hand,  pronounced  over  him  the  prayer  of 
absolution.  <*  The  Almighty  God,  who  created  the 
<f  heavens,  the  earth,  and  every  cr  ^ature,  have  mercy  aot 
<<  thee,  and  forgive  thee  all  the  sinsf  which  thou  hast 
<^  committed  from  the  time  of  thy  baptism,  till  this  hour, 
"  through  Jesus  Chri^  our  Lord"  (40).    The  joy  of  the 


(40)  S^  iAMhttpL  Ijot}  ^  ^ifceop-btofm^  -)  eo)\]ntti  -j  taBe  ge- 

ae]:]te  sepophref  r  jfiun  pjiem!^  ^txine)*  Bjiif  cenwmef  oy  ^q*  vro^. 
MSS.  Cott  Tib.  A.  3.  Did  the  Saxon  christians  attach  much  im- 
portance to  this  rite  of  absolution  ?  If  we  may  believe  Carte. 
(hist.  vol.  i.  p.  24 ly)  and  Aenry,  (hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  2O89)  they  did 
not:  6ut  wh^n  fhey  subniitted  to  the  cetetAbny  of  confession, 
theb*  object  ^as  tolea^  ttit  decision  of  tV  pediteatk^Btf^  not  to 
obtifin  absDhitioilk  Alcuin^  however^  who  ttay  be  sn^posed  to 
have  known  t4ie  doctrine  of  his  countrymen  as  accnrately  as  any 
modem  historian,  was  of  a  difiercnt  opinion.  He  informs  us»  that 
confession  was  necessary »  because  without  it»  absolution  could 
not  be  obtained.  Si  peccata  sacerdotibus  non  sunt  prodenda,  quare 
in  sacramentario  recondliationis  orationes  scripta:  sunt  ?  Quoiho- 
do  8aeei^63  reconciUat,  quern  peccare  Hon  novit  ?  Sbecfdotes  a 
Deo  Christo  cunti  Sanctis  apostolis  ligandt  soWendiqoe  potestatcn 
accepisse  credimUs.  AJc  ep.  71,  edit.  Duchesne.  Ant^  lect. 
Cantsii,  vol,  ii.  p.  4U.  "  The  sinner/'  says  the  Saxon  homillst* 
*'  who  conceals  his  sins,  lies  dead  in  the  grave :  but  if  with  sor- 
<<  row  he  confess  his  sins,  then  h<^  rises  from  the  grave  like  Laza- 
**  nis,  at  the  cottlihand  of  Chtlsit,  and  fbeii  shall  hitf  feslther  un* 
**  bind  him  from  eternal  puniriiment,  as  the  apostles  uitbound  tiie 
**  body  of  iMazarus.  iEIc  fynpnlt  man  1^  hiy  fyom  benisb^.  he 
M  ryevo  on  byjfi^ene.  ac  yf  he  hif  fynna  g^an^frrre  \Stt71h  onb|iy]i* 
t>nyff  e.  *onne  ja^  he  oj?  ^Sxjvt  byji^ene.  rpa  f >a  Lasajiiif  «yt>e 
Va  !Sa  6]iif r  hroe  ajiif an  her.  !Sonne  fceal  ye  lajieop  hine  unbin^an 
f pan  %2m  ecan    pice    f pa  fpa  9a  apoy cob  lichambce  Lasajuim 
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pautent  was  complete.  Confident  that  he  was  now  re« 
stored  to  the  favour  of  heaven*  he  arose,  assisted  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass^  and  sealed  his  reconciliation  by  re* 
ceiling  the  body  and  blood  of  Chxist,  the  sacrament  of 
salvation^  and  the  pledge  of  a  glorious  immortality. 

aifrwHL    Whel.  p.  40«.    Alio  WUk.  p.  185|  187,  829,  238.    8ce 
(O.) 
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CHAPTER    Vn. 

JSucbokgicai  ceremontei-^en^dthion  of  the  'Angh^axiM  hntght&^-m 
of  marriages'^ordinations  of  the  clergy — coronation  ff  kh^t^^ 
dedication  of  churches. 

I.  The  superstition  of  paganism  had  peopled  the  earth 
^th  gods ;  and  the  sea  and  the  air,  every  streamj  grove, 
and  fountain,  possessed  its  peculiar  and  tutelary  deity.  The 
iblly  of  the  gnostics  embraced  the  opposite  extreme.  In 
their  eyes,  the  visible  creation  was  the  work  of  the  power 
of  darkness :  and  the  saint  was  frequently  compelled,  by 
the  unhappy  condition  of  his  existence,  to  an  involuntary 
co-operation  with  that  malevolent  being,  whom  he  pro- 
fessed to  abher.  To  combat  these  contradictory  but  po- 
pular errors,  to  teach  her  children  that  all  things  were 
created  by  the  wisdom,  and  might«be.dire{):ed  to  the  ser- 
'vice  of  the  Almighty,  the  christian  church  was  accustom- 
ed from  the  earliest  ages,  to  invoke,  by  set  forms  of 
prayer,  the  blessing  of  heaven  on  whatever  was  adapted 
to  the  divine  worship,  or  the  support  and  convenience  of 
man.  In  this  respeCl  her  conduA  was  an  exa£t  copy  of 
that,  which  God  had  recommended  to  the  Jewish  legisla- 
tor ;  and  was  justified  by  the  doArine  of  the  apostle,  that 
•<  every  creature  of  Gq^  is  good,  being  sanctified  by  the 
««  word  of  God,  and  by  prayer"  (1).  From  the  sacra- 
mentary  of  Gelasius,  these  forms  of  benediction  had  pass- 
ed to  the  sacramentary  of  St  Gregory ;  and  from  that 
work  they  were  transcribed  into  the  rituals  of  the  Anglo- 

(1)  1  Tim.  c.  iv.  V.  4,  5. 
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8aK(te  chttixh.  *the  ^eater  part  of  them  would,  par- 
haps,  rather '£ltigue  the  patience^  than  interest  the  curio- 
sity of  the  tead4r  <  these  I  shall  therefore  omit>  and  prin- 
dpally  confine  ikiy^elf  to  the  description  of  suth,  as  had 
foe  their -objeft  to  implore  the  divine  blessing  on  thedi£» 
ferent  states  <^  society. 

U  Thiit  there  existed  among  our  ancestors  fnHn  the 
eaiiiest  times,  a  species  of  knighthood  or  inilitary  dis- 
tiaAiOA,  which  was  afterwards  commuted  for  the  more 
spleiidid  and  romantic  chivalry  of  later  ages,  has  been 
sadrfajftorily  proved  by  a  recent  historian  (2).  But  at 
first  it  was  a  mere  civil  institution,  unknown  among  the 
lites  of  ecclesiastical  worship  (3).  Reli^on  was  the 
idaaghter  of  peace :  she  abhorred  the  deeds  of  war ;  and 
refiised  to  Utess  die  arms,  which  were  destined  to  be 
stained  with  hmnim  Mood.  But  in  the  i^evciiati<m  <^f  a 
few  centin4es9  the  sentiments  of  men  were  altered.  To 
QBsheith  the  sword  against  the  enen^es  of  the  nation ; 
to  ppoteft  by  force  of  arms  the  church,  1^  vridow,  and 
the  infent,  were  aAions  which  humanity  approved :  the 
warrior,  w4io  hiizarded  his  life  in  such  laudable  pursuits, 
deserved  the  blessing  of  hea^n ;  and  befion^  the  extinc- 
tion of  theSaxon  dynasty,  we  behcdd  the  order  of  knight- 
hood conferred  wit&  aU  die  pomp  of  a  religious  ceremo- 
ny.   The  youth,  who  aspired  to  this  honour,  was  taught 

(2)  Mr  Turner,  hist*  of  the  Angl.  Sax.  vol.  iv.p.  171. 

(s)  It  seems  originally  to  have  been  conferred  by  the  sovereign, 
and  perhaps  the  more  distinguished  among  the  thanes.  Alfred 
the  gzeat  is  said  byMalmsbury  to  have  knighted  his  grandson 
Aihelstan,  while  he  was  yet  a  child.  Quern  etiam  pnemature  mi- 
^m  fecerat,  donatum  chlamyde  coccinea,  gemmato  balteo>  ense 
Saxonicoi  cum  vagina  aurea.    Malm,  de  reg.  p.  49. 
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lo  repair  on  the  preceding  day  to  a  priest,  to  confess 
sins  with  compunftion  of  heartf  and  to  obtain  the  benefit 
of  absolution.  The  succeeding  night  he  ^ent  in  the 
church  J  and  by  watching,  devotion,  and  abstinence» 
.  prepared  himself  for  the  approaching  ceremony.  In  the 
morning,  at  the  commencement  of  the  mass,  his  sword 
was  laid  on  the  altar.  After  the  gospel,  the  priest  read 
over  it  the  prayer  of  benediftion,  carried  it  to  the  knig^ 
and  laid  it  on  his  shoulder.  The  mass  was  then  cond- 
nued  i  he  received  the  eucharist,  and  from  that  moment 
was  entitled  to  the  rank  and  privileges  of  a  Intimate 
miles  (4). 

For  this  account  we  are  indebted  to  the  pen  of  Iiw 
gulph,  where  be  relates  the  exploits  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
soldier,  whose  valour  deserved  and  obtained  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  His  name  was  Hereward.  In  his  youth, 
the  turbulence  of  his  tenq>er  had  alienated  the  afieAioos 
of  his  family  %  and  by  Edward  the  confessor  he  was  ba- 
nished,  at  the  request  of  his  father,  from  his  nadve 
country...  In  Northumberland,  Cornwall,  Ireland,  uul 
Flanders,  the  bravery  of  the  fiigidve  was  exerted  and 
admired ;  his  fame  sochi  reached  the  ears  of  his  country- 
men ;  the  martial  deeds  of  Hereward  formed  the  sul^ef): 
of  the  most  popular  ballads }  and  his  family  were  proud 

(4)  Ingulf,  p.  70.  I  have  not  met  with  any  Anglo  Saxon  ritual, 
which  mentions. the  prayer  uaed  on  this  occasion.  In  a  MS.  copy 
of  the  Sanim  missal  written  long  after  the  conquest,  it  is  as  fol- 
lows:— Deus concede  huicfamulotuo,  qui  nncerocordc 

gladio  se  primo  nititiur  cmgere  militari,  ut  in  omnibus  galea  tuse 
virtutii  sit  protcctus :  et  sicut  Darid  ct  Judith  contra  geotis  suae 
iiostes  fortitudinis  potentiam  et  Tictoriam  tribulstx :  ita  tuo  auxtlip 
munitus  contra  hostium  suonim  saevitiam  victor  ubique  existat, 
et  ad  sanctae  ecclesiae  tutdam  profictaL    Am  s  ii. 
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of  the  xnaiif  whom  they  had  formerly  persecnted.  When 
Wniiam  the  conqueror  landed  in  England,  he  returned 
to  the  defence  of  his  country ;  and  at  the  head  of  his 
fidlowers  avenged  the  injuries,  which  his  mother  had 
received  from  the  invaders.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
he  repaired  to  Peterborough,  to  obtain  from  the  abbot 
Brand,  his  uncle»  the  belt  of  knighthood  (5).  But  the 
sequel  proves,  that  Hereward  was  little  better  than  a 
barbarian.  His  hatred  to  the  Normans  was  incapable  of 
distinguishing  between  friend  and  foe.  His  uncle  died : 
Torold,  a  Norman,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him ;  and 
though  Hereward  had  sworn  fealty  to  the  abbey,  though  ^ 
the  monks  were  his  countrymen,  and  had  been  his  be-* 
ne£i£brs,  he  determined  to  enrich  himself  by  the  plun. 
der  of  their  church.  As  the  gate  could  not  easily  be 
fixnced,  his  impatience  set  fire  to  the  nearest  houses ;  he 
burst  through  the  flames,  despised  the  tears  and  suppli- 
cations of  the  brotherhood,  and  carried  off  the  riches  of 
the  monastery.  The  spoib,  whicji  he  thus  sacrilegiously 
acquired,  and  the  conflagration  of  the  town  and  abbey, 
of  which  only  the  church  and  one  apartment  remained 
standing,  are  described  with  lamentations  by  the  histo* 
rians  of  Peterborough  (6).  Courage  appears  to  have 
supplied  the  place  of  every  other  virtue  in  the'  estimation 
of  this  Anglo-Saxon  knight ;  and  he  is,  unfortunately, 
the  only  one,  who  has  been  transmitted  to  posterity  in 
that  chara£ter. 

(5)  Ing.  ibid.  In  the  council  of  London,  held  by  St  Ans«Iin,  in 
1108,  this  Anglo-Saxon  custom  was  abolished,  and  ths  abbots 
were  forbidden  to  confer  the  dignity  of  Knighthood.  Wilk.  con. 
torn.  L  p.  SS8. 

6)  Hug.  Caad.  p.  48.    Chron.  Sax.  p.  17€. 
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IL  The  importance  of  conjugal  fidelity  vas.  vndfir- 
stoodf  and  enforced  by  the  ancient  Saxonsy  even  beiimre 
their  conversion  to  Christianity.  The  jealousy  of  the 
husband  guarded  with  severity  the  honour  of  bjis  bed; 
and  the  offending  wife  was  frequently  compelled  to  be 
herself  the  execationer  of  his  vengeance.  With  her 
own  hands  she  fastened  the  halter  to  her  neck ;  her 
strangled  body  was  thrown  into  the  flames  i  and  over 
her  ashes  was  suspended  the  partner  of  her  guik.  On 
other  occasions  he  delivered  her  to  the  women  of  the 
neig^ibourhood,  who  were  eager  to  avenge  on  their  un- 
fortunate vidim,  the  honour  of  the  female  charaAer. 
They  stripped  her  to  the  |^rdle»  and  scourged  heir  ^1*019 
village  to  village»  till  she  sunk  nnder  the  severity  of  the 
punishment  (7).  But  if  the  justice  of  the  Saxons  was 
inexorable  to  the  disturbers  of  connubbtl  happiness^  they 
indulged  themselves  in  a  greater  latitude  of  choice^,  than 
was  conceded  to  the  more  polished  nations,  whom  the 
wisdom  of  civil  and  religious  legislators  had  restrained 
from  marrying  within  certain  degrees  pf  kindred.  The 
son  hesitated  not  to  take  to  his  bed  the  reliA  of  his  de-* 
ceased  father :  nor  was  the  widow  of  the  dead,  ashamed  to 
accept  the  hand  of  the  surviving  brother  (8  )•  These  illi- 
cit unions  shocked  the  piety  of  the  first  missionaries  i  and 
to  their  anxious  inquiries,  Gregory  the  great  returned  a 
a  moderate  and  prudent  answer.  He  considered  the  igno- 
rance of  the  Saxons  as  deserving  of  pity  rather  than  seve- 
rity ^  conmlanded  the  prohiUtion  of  marriage,  which  was 
regularly  extended  to  the  seventh^  to  be  restriAed  to  the 

(7)  £p.  St  Bomi.  ad  Ethelbald.  apud  Wtlk.  p.  as. 
(e)  Bed.  apud  Wilk.  p.  so*  . 
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first  aod  second  generations  ;  apd  advised ,  the .  mission., 
aries  to  s^paratQ  the  v:onverts,  who  were  contra£led  with- 
in  these  degrees,  an4  exliort  them  to  marry  again,  ac^ 
cqrding  to  the.  ecclesiastical  canons  (9)..    The  indulgence 
erf  the  pontiff  alarmed  th,e  zealots  of  Italy;  and  in  a  let- 
ter to.  FeUx>   ^ishop.of  Messina,    he  condescended  to 
justify  his  cpndu<£^  on  the  ground,  that  every  possible 
coqcession  pught  to  be  made,  to  the  former  habits  of  the 
pn>$ely|es';  and  that  i^  yras  his  Intention  to.  restore  th^ 
ax^cient  4is<^plxnej  in  pf  qportion  as  the  necessity  for  its 
suspeosion  decreased  (10)..     By  the  Saxon  prelateS|  the 
will  of  the  pontiff  wa^  understood,  apd  gradually  obeyed. 
In  the  eighth  cent|iry,  marriages  withiq  the  fourth  de« 
grce.were  striftjy  forbidden ;  and  by  the  commencement 
of  the  elev^nt^«  the  prohit>ition  was  exte.nded  to  the  sixtli 
(11  }•     At  this  point  it  remained  stationary  till  the  Nor** 
man  cgn^u^st.  ,  .         * 

The  age,  at  which  marriage  might  be  lawfully  con- 
tra|£ked,  was  fifteen  years  in  males,  and  fourteen  in  fe^ 
males  (12).^  As  the  pecuniary  compensations,  with 
iriiich  the .  Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudence  abounded,  were 
frequently  levied  on  the  relatives  of  the  delinquent,  the 
suitor  was  cofnpelled  to  obtain  the  consent  not  pnly  olT 
the  lady,  but  also  of  her  family,  and  to  give  security  l^y 
hb  friends,  that  <<  he  .desired  to.  keep  her  according  to 
^  the  law  of  God,  and  as  a  man  should  keep  his  wife." 
The  pecuniary  arrangements  pext  engaged  their  atten* 

(9)  Bed.  ibid. 

(10)  £p.  Greg.  ad.  Fel.  apud  Smith,  app.  p.  68<« 

(11)  Wilk.  con.  p.  1 91 »  801. 

(19)  Poenit.  £gb*  p.  ISO,  xxvii. 
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tion*  That  the  parents  bestowed  any  part  of  their  pro* 
poty  on  their  daughter  at  her  marriage^  is  not,  I  believe» 
hinted  by  any  ancient  writer ;  but  there  can  be  no  doobt 
that,  at  their  death,  she  was  equaUy  entitled  with  the 
other  children  to  a  share  in  the  succession.  At  firsts 
however,  the  whole  burden  was  laid  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  husband  ;  and  in  the  language  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
laws,  he  is  said  to  buy,  and  her  parents  are  said  to  sell  to 
him,  his  wife*  In  a  meeting  with  hex  firsfeaker^  he  fixed 
the  morgan-gift,  or  present  which  he  intended  to  make 
husT  for  having  accepted  his  offer ;  assigned  a  sufficient 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  children ;  and  de-> 
termined  the  value  of  her  dower,  if  she  were  to  survive 
him.  That  dower,  adds  the  law,  if  they  have  issue, 
should  be  the  whole,  if  they  have  not,  the  half  of  his 
property  (13).  The  matrimonial  purchase  was  now  con* 
eluded.  The  bridegroom  gave  securities  for  the  per* 
formance  of  the  several  articles ;  and  the  family  of  the 
bride  engaged  to  deliver  her  to  him,  whenever  they 
should  be  required. 

Three  days  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  consum- 
mation of  the  marriage,  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  at* 
tended  by  their  nearest  relatives,  presented  themselves  at 
the  porch  of  the  church,  that  the  «<  priest  might  coniirm 
*<  their  union  by  the  blessing  of  God,  in  the  fulness  of 
«'  prosperity'*  (14-).  In  his  presence  they  mutually 
pledged  their  faith  to  each  other  (15) ;  a  ring  was  bless- 

(IS)  Leges .Eadmundi,  inter  leg.  Sax. p.  75. 

(14)  Ibid. 

(15)  Ihavenotbeenabletodiscovertfaefonnof  woidsttowkicli 
the  maniage  contract  was  eiqyressed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The 
most  ancient  formula,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  occurs  in  the 
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ed  and  put  cm  iier  fingar ;   and  the  priest  invoked  the 
Ahnighty  <<  to  look  down  from  heaTen  on  the  holy  con«- 
^  m&f  and  pouif  hisbenedidion  on  the  parties :  to  bless 
•f  them,  as  he  blessed  Tobias  and  Sarah ;  to  proteft  them 
»  from  all  evil,  grant  them  peace,  and  enrich  them  with 
*'  every  blessing,  to  the  remission  of  sin,  and  acquisition 
«  of  eternal  life''  (16).    He  tlien  led  them  into  the 
church  to  the  chancel.    The  nuptial  mass  was  celebrated : 
befere  the  canon  they  prostrated  themselves  at  the  lowest 
step  of  the  altar ;  and  a  purple  veil  was  suspended  over 
their  heads.     As  soon  as  the  pater  noster  had  been  re- 
cited, the  priest  turned  towards  them,  and  repeated  the 
prayer  of  benedi£non.    <«  O  God,  who  by  thy  power 
'<  didst  create  all  things  out  of  nothing,  and  having  made 
^  man  to  thy  own  likeness,  didst  form  woman  from  the 
-**  side  of  man,  to  shew  that  no  separation  should  divide 
<'  those  who  were  made  of  one  flesh ;  O  God,  who  by 
^  so  excellent  a  mystery  didst  consecrate  the  nuptial  con- 
**  tmHf  making  it  a  figure  of  the  sacrament  of  Christ  and 
**  thy  church ;   O  God,  by  whom  woman  is  joined  to 
*'  man,  and  a  blessing  has  been  granted  to  marriage, 
**  which  was  not  taken  away  either  by  the  punishment 

coukitutioas  of  Richard  de  Marisco,  bishop  of  Durham,  in  the 
beginaing-  ^  the  thirteenth  century.  At  that  period  the  bride- 
poom  was  accustomed  to  lay :  **  I  take  thee,  N.  for  my  wife." 
To  which  the  bride  rejoined.  **  I  take  thee,  N.  for  my  husband.** 
CoBSt.  Rich,  de  Maris,  apud  Wilk.  torn.  i.  p.  582. 

(16)  RituaL  Dunel.  MS.  A.  iv.  19,  p.  53.  This  ritual  is  very 
ancient,  and  contains  an  interlineary  version,  which  appears  to  be 
written  by  the  same  person  who  wrote  the  interlineary  version  ia 
the  Durham  book  of  the  Gospels,  (British  Mus.  Nev.  D.  4.)  If 
this  be  true,  the  ritual  must  have  been  in  use  before  the  close  of  the 
icfeoth  ccntuly. 
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V  of  or^mal  sin,  or  tbe  ^ater^  qf^ff  4^iig^  s  lookf  down 
<<  vje  beseech  the^  ^on  this  thf  servant^  w^o  t>C29  tp  be 
<.V9ttqroun4ed  with  thy  protef^on.  I^j^  t^  jokt.  of 
*V.(narriage  be  to  her  a  yoj^e  of  pea^e  a^^d  love;  9iay$h^ 
<^  ix^arry  faithful  and  chaste  in  Chf ist ;  n^y.  she  imitate 
««  the  holy  wpm^p  whp  l^ave  gi^ije  h?.6>re  b«r.  Jiet  her 
«  be,  Igyejiy  TK^  Rachel  k^  ^|i^  eyes,pf  h^^f  hi^^ba^d ;  wise 
•^^  ^  Rebecca  $  long  lived  ap<jl  faithful,  as  Sarah.  May 
!<  sb^'  remain  triie,  ob^ien^  ai>d  l^ipd  tp,  oijie  bed, 
Way  sfe  ftee  a!Ji  unlavfol  ^ngagepap&Jf,  a^id  by  the 
l>pyrer  of  disciplines,  strepgthen  her  w^akne^.  Mai»e 
)ier  ,iiiii^^l>  in  h^r  oi?3prinjg;,  ^epuXfll)ile  and  v|rtt|ovs  in 
lifi^.  Grant  that  she  .m^y.  arrive  %\  tU^  r^  g{  x^^l^ 
«  saint?,  and  th«  kingdopii  pf  li^ven :  tba^  sftc  ipay 
<«  Jive  to  ^  gopd  old  s^e,  and  see  th^  chil(|rpn  pf  Jil?r  chilr 
5<  dri^n  jb9  tbi?  tWf 4  ^i  fourth  gpo^eratiQAf  t|irou|li  phri^ 
«  qm  Jiord..  4^8N."  (17).  At  tbe  cpx^c]uwui  of  tljp 
p^y^r  they  arpsp,  gave  eachoth^r  the  ^iss  of  peace^  and 
receive^  thp  ^ucharisi.  Qt^  the  third  day  they  returned 
to  the  church,  assisted,  witt^ut  co^fifqunicatii^g^  at  the 
9ias6^  and  /^on^  that  h^ur  lived  tPgether  as  bnsbaod  an4 
Jjrlfe  (18). 

III.  «  He  that  giveth  his  virgin  in  marriage,  doeth 
««  well ;  but  he  tl|iat  giveth  her  not  in  marriage,  doeth 
««  better,*'  was  the  inspired  decision  of  an  apottle  (19). 
If  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  was  careful  to  invoke  the 
graces  of  heaven  on  the  matrimonial  union,  she  was  not  . 
less  liberal  of  her  benediAions  to  the  virgins,  who  had 

(17)  IbkLp.5s. 

(18)  Wilk.  p.  191,  xxL 

(19)  1  Cor.  vii.38. 
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preferred  0a  inamml  spouse^  aq4  resolved  to  dedicate 
their  cluutity  to  God.  The  consiirnnyuioa  of  .theu:  sa-. 
aiSoey^  conducted  with  the  most  impressive  solemmtr* 
Monks  and  Buns  voigbi  prpiw  their,  obedtexure.  to  a  Dar^ 
ticobr  qnpnafirif  rule  in  the  hands  of  the  abbot  or  abbess : 
bat  die  cooseiTation  of  a  virgin  vas  C9nsidere4  ^  greater 
ixi|0rtaiiee  ;  it  was.  exchisively  r&ieryed  t9  the  ministry 
qt  the  t^ishpp  (2P}»  ai^  attached  to  the.  principal  festivals 
of  the  year ;  aojl  at  £a8ter»  the  Epiphany,  and  on  the 
feasts  of  theapottks^  jn  the  prf^ence  of  the  people,  be? 
fpre  the  ajbiai^  andat  t3^  &et  of  the  chief  pastor,  dpe  vo» 
katary  vi^m  rjesio^nced  the  pleasures  of  die  world,  that 
she  might  obtain  a  future  but  inus^al  croi^  The 

eagerness  of  youth  was,  however,  repressed  by  the.  wisp 
dom  of  the  cbufch^  the  votary  was  commanded  to  wait 
till  the  stability  of  )ifr  determination  had  been  proved  hy 
expeneni;eL}  and,*  that  she  might  not  aft^n^da  ^ocuse 
her  capri^  or  temerity,  her  soleom  vow  was  retarded  till 
she  had  reached  her  twenty-fifth  y|ear  (^2)*    On  the  apy- 
pomted  day,  the  habk  appropriated  to  ^e^  professipn  wa^ 
blessed  by  the  bishopi    When  be  commenced  the  office, 
of  the  mass,  she  dressed  herself  in  a  priy^e  fwm  i  imd, 
at  some  period  before  the  offertory,,  was  introduced  into 
the  church,  and  led  to  the  foot  of  the  altar.    Turning 
towards  her,  in  a  short  address  he  explained  the  nature 
of  the  sacrifice,  which  it  was  her  intention  to  make,  and 
adiponisbed  her  pf  the  obligations,  which  it  imposed.   If 
she  still  persisted,  he  enquired  whether  her  determina* 
tion  had  been  san&ioned  by  the  consent  of  her  parents  f 

(so)  Mart.  1.  H.  c.  vi.  p.  111.    Spicil.  torn.  ix.  p.  54. 
(SI)  Ezceip.  Egb.  apud  Wilk.  p.  1Q€.  xciL. 
(SS)  Id.  ibid.  ^ciii. 
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and  baring  received  a  satisfafiory  answer,  placed  hh  hands 
upon  her  head,  and  pronounced  the  prayer  of  consecrsi- 
tion  (f  9).  '<  Be  thou  blessed  by  the  Creator  of  heaven 
**  and  eartbf  the  Father,  God  omnipotent,  who  has  chosen 
«  thee  like  the  holy  Mary,  mother  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
<•'  Christy  to  preserve  pure  and  immaculate  the  Tirginity, 
*.  which  thou  hast  promised  before  God;  and  his  holy 
•«  angels.  Persevere  therefore  in  thy  resolution }  pre- 
^  serve  thy  chastity  with  patience ;  and  keep  thyself 
«<  worthy  to  receive  the  crown  of  virginity.** 

«<  Be  thou  blessed  with  every  spiritual'  blessing  by 
<f  God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  that 
«  thou  may  remain  pure,  chaste,  and  immaculate.  May 
*<  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit  of 
<*  counsel  and  fortitude,  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and 
<<  piety,  the- spirit  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  rest  upon 
^  thee.  May  he  strengthen  thy  weakness,  and  confirm 
^  thy  strength.  May  he  govern  all  thy  actions,  purify 
^  thy  thoughts,  and  enrich  thee  with  every  virtue. 
<<  Have  always  before  thy  eyes  him,  whom  one  day 
<'  thou  wilt  have  for  thy  judge.  Make  it  thy  care,  that 
<<  when  thbn  shalt  enter  the  chamber  of  thy  spouse,  he 
<f  may  meet  thee  with  joy  and  kindness ;  that  when  the 
<<  dreadful  day  shall  come,  which  is  to  reward  the  just 
<<  and  punish  the  wicked,  the  avenging  flame  may  find 
«  nothing  in  thee  to  bum,  but  the  divine  mercy  may 
*<  find  much  to  reward.  Serve  thy  God  with  a  pure 
**  heart,  that  thou  may  hereafter  be  associated  to  the 
*<  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  virgins,  who  follow 
«  the  lamb,  and  sing  a  new  canticle :  and  may  be  bless 
<<  thee  from  heaven,  who  vouchsafed  to  descend  upon 

(23)  Martene  de  Rit.1.  ii. «.  6.  p.  112. 
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«*  earth  and  redeem  auakiod  hj  djmg  on  a  cxoUf 
^  JesuSf  our  Lord.*' 

The  bishop  then  placed  the  consecrated  vteil  on  her 

head  vith  these  words :  **  receive,  daughter,  this  cover* 

^  ing,  which  thou  mayest  carry  without  stain  before  the 

*<  tribunal  of  Christ,  to  whom  bows  every  knee  of  things 

<<  m  heaven,  t>n  earth,  and  under  the  earth."    As  he 

finished,  the  church  rang  with  the  acclamations  of  the 

people;,  who  cried,  amen.     The  mass  was  continued, 

die  received  the  holy  communion,  and  at  the  concfaision 

the  bishop  once  more  gave  her  hi3  benedi&ion«    «  Pour 

«  forth,  O  Lord,  thy  heavenly  blessing  on  this  thy  ser* 

•<  vant>  oor  sister,  who  has  humbled  herself  under  thy 

**  hand.    Ambn.    Cover  her  with  thy  protection.     A- 

^  MEN.     May  she  avoid  all  sin,  know  the  good  things 

^  prepared  for  her,  amd  seek  the  reward  of  thy  heavenly 

**  kingdom.   Ambm.   May  she  obey  thy  commandments, 

<*  by  thy  grace  resist  the  impulse  of  passion,  and  bear 

^  in  her  hand  the  lamp  of  holiness.     Amen.    May  she 

<*  deserve  to  enter  the  gates  of  the  heavenly  kingdom, 

<*  in  the  company  of  the  wise  and  chaste.    Amen.  May 

**  be  grant  this,  whose  empire  remains  for  eternity.    A- 

^  MEN.    The  blessing  of  God,  the  Father,  Son,  and 

«  Holy  Ghost,  remain  with  thee  here,  and  for  ever.    A«* 

«  MEN."  (2i). 

(24)  This  account  is  taken  from  the  pontifical  of  archbishop  Eg. 
berty  transcribed  by  Martene»  ibid.  p.  116.  The  original  MS.  is 
now  in  the  library  of  St  Genevieve  at  Paris.  It  is  described  in 
nearly  the  same  mi^er  in  Rit«  Dunel.  MS.  p.  50 :  and  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  pontifical  \vhich  was  preserved  at  Jumiege,  Mart.  p. 
ISO.  The  consecration  of  a  widow  was  performed  with  less  ce- 
remony. The  veil  was  placed  cm  her  head  privately  by  a  priest, 
with  the  same  words  as  above,  ibid,  and  Idarteiic,  p.  14^. 
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By  this  ctrtmonj  she  was  said,  in  the  iangvage  of  thie 
time,  to  have  been  wedded  to  Christ  {23).  She  wak 
called  the  bride  of  Christ  (26),  and  as'hef  spouse  tooki 
not  die,  the  etagagement,  which  she  had  contraAed,  waa 
deemed  irfeTocable  by  the  laws  both  of  the  ditirch  and 
the  state.  Each  violation  of  chastity  sabj'eCfced  her  to  & 
tbm^e  of  penance  daring  s^ven  yeat^  (27) :  and  if  she 
pi^esumed  to  marry,  the  mart iage  was  declared  invalid  $ 
and  the  parties  were  exconmiutticated,  ordered  to  sepsK 
rate,  and  to  do  penance  during  the  remainder  <if  their 
lives  (28).  Shonld  they  ehide  die  execution  of  this  re- 
gulation, another  law  deprived  her  of  her  dower  after  tte 
deadi  of  her  reputed  husband,  pronounced  her  childreli 
illegitimate,  aitid  rendered  them  incapaUe  of  iidierititfg 
the  property  of  their  father  (29). 

IV.  tTnder  theMdsaic  dispensation,  God  hioiself  h^ 
condescended  to  describe  the  various  rites,  by  which 
Aaron  and  his  sons  should  be  consecrated  to  hn  service : 
in  the  infancy  of  the  christian  church,  a  more  rnifrfe  ce- 
remony  sppears  to  have  been  taught  by  Clttist  to  his 
apostles,  and  the  dignity  and  graces  of  the  priesthood 
trere  conferred  by  prayer  and  die  imposition  of  hands 
(90).  While  the  tmmber  of  thte  converts  was  small,  a 
single  mittis/ter  was,  in  many  phces,  sufficient  to  perform 
all  the  duties  of  religious  worship :  but  widi  the  increacse 

(90)  Ifooe  ryb^wn  befeT>«ot>.    Pttnit.  Bgb.  p,  136. 

(36)  Myneceoe  ISe  Cenoef  bjiy^  bi>  i^ehareii.    Id.  ibid.  p.  131. 

(S7)  Id.  p.  118,  xiii. 

(38)  Id.  p.  131,  xviii.    Cone.  Calcuith.  p.  149.  xvi. 

(29)  Leg.  eccles.  JEUred.  p.  ISS,  vi. 

(30)  1  Tim.  UL  14. 


of  the  Cuthful)  and  the  influx  of  wealth,  a  tiiore  ntsine- 
TOQs  and  splendid  establishment  was  adopted  ^  and  a  re- 
gular gradation  of  office  condu£led  the  yoiing  ecclesiastic, 
from  the  humble  statipn  df  porter,  to  the  more  honoura- 
ble rank  of  deacon,  priesti  or  bishop.  In  each  order  his 
fidelity  uncierwent  a  long  probation :  but  his  perseverance 
was  rewarded  with  promotion  i  and  at  each  step  a  new 
ordination  reminded  him  of  his  additional  obtigations, 
and  invoked  in  his  favour  the  benedi£Uon  of  heaveA.  In 
die  Anglo-Saxon  churth  the  clergy  was  constituted  af- 
ter the  Roman  model :  and  the  hierarchy  consist^  of 
porters^  lectors,  exorcists,  acolythists,  subdeacdns,  dea- 
cons, and  priests.  The  seventh  order  (that  of  the  (^iest- 
hood)  was  subdivided  into  two  classes,  of  bishops  who  pos- 
sessed it  in  all  its  plenitude,  and  of  priests,  whd^e  ministry 
was  restricted  to  the  exercise  of  those  fuh£tions,  which, 
frran  their  importance  and  frequent  recurrence,  demandcki 
the  assbtance  of  numerous  co-operators.  «  The  bishop 
<*  and  the  priest,'^  says  .^Hfric  in  his  charge  to  the  clergy, 
^  both  belong  to  the  same  6tder:  but  one  is  superior  to 
*<  the  other.  Besides  the  fiindtions  which  are  common 
*<  to  both,  it  is  the  office  of  the  bishop  to  ojfdain,  to  cpn- 
"  firib,  to  bless  the  holy  4)ils,  and  to  dedicate  churched : 
"  for  it  waiild  be  too  much  if  these  powers  bad  been 
**'  dlmniiiiiicaied  to  all  priesu''  (31). 

(SI)  iBtfric  ep.  ad  Wulfthk  inter  Leg.  Sax.  p.  155.  £p.ad 
Wolstao.  p.  167.  The  distinction  between  bishops  and  priests  is 
thus  drawn  in  the  pontifical^ : — Presbyterum  oportet  benedicere, 
offerre,  et  bene  praeesse,  praedicare,  et  baptizare,  atque  communi- 
cttv.  Bpiscopum  oportet  judicare^  et  interpretari,  consecrare  et 
coDsummare,  quin  et  ordinarc,  offcrre,  et  baptizare :  omnia  debet 
prospiccre  et  ordinare.    Pont.  £gb.  p.  346.    Pont.  Cemet.  p.  356, 

:J57. 
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In  the  choice  and  promodon  of  the  inferior  ministers, 
the  judgment  of  the  bishops  was  guided  by  the  wisdotn 
of  fareceding  ages.  Whatever  regarded  the  time  and 
rite  of  ordination,  the  age,  personal  merit,  and  mental 
endowments  of  the  candidates,  had  been  foreseen  and 
determined  by  the  decrees  of  councik,  and  the  usage  of 
antiquity.  The  time  vras  fixed  to  the  four  ember  weeks, 
which  regularly  returned  with  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  Saturday,  the  bishop 
commenced  the  sacred  ceremony,  the  length  of  which 
frequently  encroached  on  the  following  morning  (32). 
The  lower  orders,  which  imposed  no  irrevocable  obliga* 
tion,  might  be  lawfully  conferred  even  on  children :  for 
the  others  a  greater  maturity  of  age  and  judgment  was 
required ;  and  the  deacon  was  expeAed  to  have  reached 
his  twenty-fifth,  the  priest  his  thirtieth  year,  the  time  of 
life  s|t  which  Jesus  was  believed  to  have  commenced  his 
evangelical  labours  (33).  But  this  regulation  was  not 
stri£Uy  enforced :  and  a  proper  latitude  was  granted  to 
the  discretion  of  the  bishop,  who  might  lawfully  dispense 
in  favour  of  superior  merit,  or  the  wants  of  a  numerous 
people  (34.)  A  severe  scrutiny  preceded  admission  to 
the  higher  degrees  of  the  hierarchy  (35)*    A  competency 

(S2)  Foot.  Egb.  IK  S44.    Wilk.  con.  p.  107,  zdx. 

(ss)  WHk.  p.  I06t  zciii. ;  107,  xcvii.  Fifty  yean  was  the  age, 
which  the  canons  required  for  a  bishop,  accAording  to  St  Booi* 
lace :  but  this  regulation  was  seldom  obsen^ed.  IHt.  St  BouL 
apud  Serrar.  p.  867. 

(S4)  £p.  Zach.  ad  Bonif.  p.  S14.  Thus  Bede  was  ordained 
deacon  at  nineteen  (1.  ▼.  c.  S4.):  the  Abbot  Eiterwin  received 
priest's  orders  at  twenty-nine,  Ceolfirtd  at  twetty-feren.  Bed. 
hist,  abbat.  p.  396,  S03. 

(35   Wnik  p.  95,  147. 
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of  learning,  and  the  reputation  of  virtue,  were  necessar7 
qualifications.  Idolatry,  witchcraft,  murder,  fornica- 
tion, perjury,  and  theft,  though  time  and  repentance 
might  be  supposed  to  have  obliterated  the  former  scandal, 
opposed  insuperable  impediments  to  the  pretensions  of 
the  candidate :  and  if  he  succeeded  in  concealing  these 
crimes  at  the  time  of  his  ordination,  yet  the  moment 
they  were  known,  he  was  deposed  from  his  rank,  and 
condemned  to  fast  and  pray  in  the  number  of  public  pe- 
nitents (36).  It  was  abo  required,  that  he  were  free 
from  every  stain,  which  might  depreciate  him  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  public,  deformity  of  body,  illegitimacy  of 
birth,  and  servile  descent :  and  if  he  had  been  married, 
he  was  compelled  to  prove  that  his  wife  was  already  dead, 
or  had  voluntarily  embraced  a  life  of  perpetual  continen-» 
cy  (37).  To  these  was  added  a  third  requisite,  which 
shewed  the  high  importance  attached  to  clerical  chastity. 
A  second  marriage  was  deemed  to  imply  a  weakness  of 
mind,  and  a  secret  propensity  to  pleasure,  incompatible 
with  the  austerity  of  the  levitical  or  sacerdotal  dhara£ler : 
and  the  bigamist,  though  he  were  a  widower,  and  possess- 
ed of  every  other  qualification,  was  excluded,  without  the 
hope  of  indulgence,  from  the  rank  of  bishop,  priest,  or 
deacon  (38). 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  pontificals  are  accurately  described 
the  various  rites,  by  which  the  ministers  of  the  church 
were  invested  with  their  respective  dignities.  The  colla- 
tion of  the  inferior  orders  I  shall  negle£V,  as  of  inferior 

.    (36)  Ibid.  p.  85.    £p.  Zach.  ad  Booif.  p.  215. 

(37)  Id.  ibid. 

(38)  Id.  ibid.  p.  108,  xxxii.    Pontif.  Egb.  p.  35a 
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importance  (39) :  that  of  the  higher  may  be  compressed 
within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages^  and  will  not^  perhaps, 
appear  uninteresting  to  the  pious,  or  the  curious  reader. 

1.  Previously  to  the  ordination,  the  candidates  were 
intrusted  to  the  custody  of  the  archdeacon,  who  inquired 
into  their  respective  qualifications,  sfnd  instruAed  them 
in  the  nature  and  exercise  of  the  offices,  to  which  they 
aspired.  At  the  appointed  hour,  he  introduced  them  in- 
to the  church,  and  in  answer  to  a  question  from  the  bishop 
replied,  that  he  bore,  as  far  as  human  frailty  might  pre* 
9ume,  a  willing  testimony  to  their  merit  and  capacity. 
The  bishop  then  addressed  the  congregation.  He  re- 
quested the  assistance  of  their  prayers  for  the  important 
fan£tu)n,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  perform:  exhorted 
them  not  to  .permit  the  sanAity  of  the  hierarchy  to  be 
polluted  by  the  adoption  of  improper  charaAers  -,  and 
commanded  them,  if  they  were  acquainted  with  a  cano- 
nical impediment  in  any  of  the  candidates^  to  step  for- 
ward, and  declare  it  with  modesty  and  freedom.  If  no 
accusation  was  preferred,  he  lay,  while  the  litany  was 
chaunted,  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the  altar ;  and  the 
clerks,  who  were  to  be  ordained,  ranged  themselves  in 
the  same  posture  behind  him.  Rising,  he  first  conferred 
the  degree  of  deacon>  with  the  following  ceremonies. 
Having  placed  the  stote  across  the  left  shoulder  of  each, 
as  they  successively  knelt  before  him,  he  put  in  his  hand 
the  book  of  the  gospels,  saying,  «  Receive  this  volume 
<<  of  the  gospel ;  read  and  understand  it ;  teach  it  to 
<<  others,  and  fulfil  it  thyself.*'  Then  holding  his  hands 
over  their  heads,  he  thus  continued.    <<  O  Lord  God 

(39)  It  differed  very  little  from  the  form  in  the  present  Romas 
pontificali  and  may  be  seen  in  Martene,  p.  346. 
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*  Almighty,  the  giver  of  honours,  distributer  of  orders, 
«  and  disposer  of  fbnftions,  look  with  complacency  on 
^  these  thy  servants,  whom  we  humbly  ordain  to  the  of- 
^  fice  of  deacons,  that  they  may  always  minister  in  thy 
•*  service.     We,  though  ignorant  of  thy  judgment,  have 
«  examined  their  lives,  as  far  as  we  are  able.     Bat  thou, 
«  O  Lord,  knowest  all  things ;  the  most  hidden  things 
^  are  not  concealed  from  thy  eyes»    Thou  art  acquainted 
'<  with  all  secrets,  thou  art  the  searcher  of  hearts.     But 
**  as  thoo  canst  examine  their  condu£k  by  thy  celestial 
*<  light,  so  canst  thou  also  purify  their  souls,  and  grant 
'<  them  the  graces  necessary  for  their  fun£Hons.    Send, 
"  therefore,  on  them,  O  Lord,  thy  holy  spirit,  that, 
"  in  the  execution  of  their   ministry,    they   may    be 
"  strengthened  by  the  seven-fold  gift  of  thy  grace.    May 
«  thy  precepts  shine  in  their  conduft ;    may  thy  people 
**  learn  to  imitate  the  chastity  of  their  lives ;    and  may 
**  their  fidelity  in  their  present  station  raise  them  to  a 
«  higher  dignity  in  thy  church.*'^    He  then  completed 
the  ordination  by  anointing  their  hands  with  oil  and 
chrism,  praying,  «  that  through  the  merits  of  Christ, 
**  whatever  they  should  bless,  might  be  blessed,  and 
«*  whatever  they  should  hallow,  might  be  hallowed"  (40). 
2.  After  the  ordination  of  the  deacons,  followed  that 
of  the  priests.    The  jMreparatory  ceremonies  were  the 
same  ^   but  the  stole,  which  before  had  been  placed  on 
the  left  shoulder,  was  now  hung  over  the  neck,  and  per- 
mitted to  fall  down  before  the  breast.    The  bishop  then 
pronounced  aloud  the  name  of  the  church,  for  which  each 
candidate  was  to  be  ordained,  and  holding  his  hands  over 
their  heads,  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  the  assistant 

<40)  Martene,  Pontif.  £gb.  p.  351.    Poat.  Gemet.  p.  S6S. 
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priestSi  read  or  chaunted  the  prayer  of  consecratiom.  He 
began  by  observing)  that  as  Moses  in  the  desert  had 
chosen  seventy  rulers  to  assist  him  in  governing  the  peo- 
ple ;  as  Eleazer  and  Ithamar  were  seleAed  to  participate 
with  their  father  Aaron  in  the  funflions  of  the  sacred 
ministry ;  as  the  apostles  had  employed  the  zeal  of  their 
most  virtuous  disciples  inv  the  conversion  of  nations ;  so 
he,  their  unworthy  successor,  required'  the  aid  of  nume* 
rous  and  faithful  co-operators.  «  Give^  therefore/'  he 
continued,  *<  we  beseech  thee,  Almighty  Father,  to  these 
**  thy  servants)  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood  ;  renew  in 
"  their  bowels  the  spirit  oi  holiness :  make  them  the 
^'  zealous  assistants  of  our  order,  and  grant  them  the 
•«  form  of  all  justice."  Here  he  interrupted  his  prayer, 
and  requested  the  congregation  to  join  with  him  in  soli- 
citing the  blessing  of  heaven  on  those,  who  had  been 
chosen  to  labour  for  their  salvation.  He  then  resumed 
the  consecration  in  the«foUowing  words  :  <<  O  God,  the 
<<  author  of  all  san£tity/  impose  the  hand  of  thy  benedio 
^  tion  on  these  thy  servants,  whom  we  ordain  to  the 
«  honour  of  the  priesthood.  Instructed  by  the  lessons, 
«  which  Paul  gave  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  may  they  me- 
^  ditate  day  and  night  on  thy  law :  may  they  believe 
•«  what  they  read,  teach  what  they  believe,  and  practise 
««  what  they  teach.  May  their  conduA  be  an  example 
**  of  M  virtue,  that  they  may  preserve  piure  and  unsullied 
*<  the  gift  of  thy  ministry,  transform  by  an  immaculate 
**  benediction  the  body  and  blood  of  thy  Son,  and  grow- 
«  ing  to  the  measure  of  the  age  of  the  fulness  of  Christ, 
««  appear  at  the  day  of  judgment,  with  a  pure  conscience, 
«  a  perfeA  fcith,  and  the  plenitude  of  the  holy  spirit." 
He  then  clothed  them  with  the  chasuble,  the  garment 
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appropriated  to  the  priests,  blessed  their  hands  <<  that 
^  they  might  consecrate  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered 
^  for  the  sins  of  the  people ;"  and  anointed  their  heads, 
praying  that  <<  they  might  be  consecrated  with  the  celes- 
**  tial  blessing  in  the  order  of  priesthood,  in  the  name  of 
«  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost"  (41).  The 
latter  ceremony  seetns,  originally,  to  have  been  peculiar 
to  the  Anglo-Saxons :  from  them  it  passed  to  a  few 
churches  in  Gaul ;  but  was  at  last  abolished  by  the  op- 
position of  the  bishops,  who  were  unwilling  that  the 
priests  should  be  honoured  with  a  rite,  which  the  Roman 
church  had  exclusively  attached  to  the  episcopal  conse- 
cration (42). 

•  3.  Ina'Jpreceding  chapter  has  been  described  the  gfadual 
transition  of  the  privilege  of  nominating  bishops,  from  the 
provincial  bishops,  and  the  suffrage  of  the  clergy  and  peo- 
ple, to  the  more  venal  and  interested  choice  of  the  prince. 
Still  a  shadow  of  the  ancient  discipline  was  respectfully  pre- 
served :  firom  the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral  the  name  of  the 
dergyman,  who  had  been  nominated  to  the  vacant  see, 
was  announced  to  the  congregation  (43) :  and  their  ac- 
damations  of  <<  many  years  may  he  live,  may  he  be 
^  pleasing  to  God,  may  he  be  dear  to  men,"  were  as- 

(41)  Mart.  ibid.  p.  352,  364. 

(43)  The  delivery  of  the  gospel  to  the  deacons,  and  the  unction 
of  their  hands,  were  also  ceremonies  peculiar  to  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
though  both  the  pontificals  profess  to  derive  the  rites  of  ordination 
<ram  the  customs  of  Rome.  Mart.  p.  s  1 4, 31 5.  The  first  of  these 
is  now  found  in  the  Roman  pontifical. 

(43)  Angl.  Sac.  vol.  ii.  p.  107,  198. 
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sumed  as  sufficient  evidence  of  their  assent  (44).  A 
public  instrumeBt  (ff  his  ele&ion  was  composedy  and  con* 
£ded  to'ar  deputattion  of  the  chapter,  who  presented  it  to 
thi^jkietropolicaiiy'and  solicited  him  tcr  consecrate  the  ob- 
ject of  their  choibe  (45).  He  appointed  the  day  for  the 
performance  of  the  ceremonT.  But  previonsly.the  bisbc^ 
eleft  appeared  before  him>  answered  his  interrogations^ 
and  snbscrribed  a  declaration  of  his  faith,  and  profession 
of  obedience  (46).  He  then  retired  to  the  church,  and 
passed  the  night  before  th^  altar,  sometimes  employed  ia 
private  prayer,  at  others  reciting  or  chauntiag  the  office 
with  his  chaplains* 

A  single  bishop,  attended  by  his  priests,  might  ordam 
the  inferior  ministers  :  the  presence  of  at  least  three  pre* 
lates  was  required  at  the  consecration  of  a  bishop.  From 
this  obligation  Gregory  the  great  had  exempted  St  Au- 
gustine, and  permitted  him  to  perform  the  ceremony 
without  any  assistants :  but  he  adddd,  that  this  indulgence 
was  to  expire,  with  the  circumstances,  which  rendered  it 
necessary,  and  that  the  ancient  discipline  was  then  to  b^ 

(44)  Viyaty  clamitant)  episcopusaniiis  innumeris,  vivat  Deo^ra* 
tU8>  vivat,  hominibu9  cbarus.    Vit.  St  Elpheg.  Aqg.  Sac.  p.  197. 

(45)  Ang.  Sac.  vol.  iu  p.  107.  A  copy  of  this  iastrument  may 
be  seen  in*the  same  work,  vol.  i.  p.  8S.  Harpsficld  has  published 
that  which  was  presented  for  the  ordination  of  JSMHc  (hist  p.  i  d8.) 
It  is  expressed  in  the  same  words  as  the  former. 

(46)  The  profession  of  St  S  within  has  already  been  mentioned : 
that  pf  St  Boniface  may  be  read  in  Serrarius*  (£p.  St  Bonif.  p.  163.) 
It  was  written  with  bis  own  hand>  and  placed  by  htm  on  the  tomb 
of  St  Peter.  Ibid.  Several  other  professions  are  printed  in  Ang* 
Sac.  vol.  i.  p.  78.  The  first  has  an  erroneous  title.  Eadulf  was 
bishop,  not  of  York,  but  of  Sydnacester,  as  appears  from  the  next 
profession,  p.  79. 
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stridtty  ebsenred  (47).  The  consecration  was  performed 
in  the  church,  and  during  the  mass.  At  the  appointed 
time  the  Ushop  eleA  placed  himself  oti  hi»  knee^  before 
the  prelates,  who  had  assembled  for  the  occassion.  T^o 
of  them  held  the  book  of  the  gospels  on  the  crown  of  his 
head :  the  others  touched  it  with  their  hands,  and  the 
metropolitan  pronounced  the  form  of  consecration. 
Having  observed,  that  the  consecration  of  Aaron  was  a 
type  of  that  of  the  bishops  in  the  new  law,  he  prayed  that 
God  would  grant  to  his  servant,  the  virtues  prefigured 
by  the  habit  appropriated  to  the  high  priest  in  the  Jewish 
temple  (48) :  that  he  would  impart  to  him  the  plenitude 
of  the  holy  ministry,  and  give  him  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom  of  heaven  :  that  whatever  he  should  .bind  or  loose 
on  earth,  might  be  boimd  or  loosed  in  heaven :  that  whose 
sins  he  should  retain,  they  might  be  retained ;  and  whose 
sim  he  should  forgive,  they  should  be  forgiven  :  that  he 
mig^  never  give  to  evU  the  appellation  of  good,  or  to 
good  the  appellation  of  evil :  that  he  might  receive  an 
episcopal  chair  to  rule  the  church,  that  God  would  be 
his  strength  and  authority,  and  that  his  prayer  might  be 
heard,  as  often  as  he  implored  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty 
{4d).    His  hands  and  head  were  then  anointed  with  oil ; 

(47)  Bed.  hitt  I.  i.  c.  37. 

(48)  la  this  part  of  the  prayer,  the  following  passage,  according ' 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  pontificals,  was  inserted  at  the  ordination  of 
the  Roman  pontilT.  Idcirco  hunc  fiunnlum  tuum,  ill.  quern  apos- 
tid&at  sedis  pracsulem  et  primatem  omniumy  qui  in  orbe  aunti  la- 
ceidotuniy  ac  universalis  eccledae  tuse  doctorem  dedisti,  et  ad 
sonuni  sacetdotii  ministerium  elegitti,  &c.  Pont.  Egb.  p.  S4S. 
Pont.  Gemet.  p.  S68. 

(49)  Ao  the  boolc  of  the  gospels  was  now  raised  from  his  head, 
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thejcrosier  was  delivered  into  his  hand^  and  the  ring  put 
on  bis  finger.  .  Each  ceremony  was  accompanied  with  a 
prayer  expressive  of  its  meaning  ;  and  at  the  conclusien 
he  was  placed  on  the  episcopal  throne,  with  these  words : 
*^  O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  didst  chuse  thy  apostles  to 
<^  be  Qur  masters,  vouchsafe  to  teach,  instruct,  and  bless 
<^  this  thy  bishop,  that  he  may  lead  a  holy  and  immacu- 
«  late  life.     Amen"  (50)* 

V.  The  inauguration  of  princes  was  originally  a  civil 
rite.  Tlie  emperors  of  the  Romans,  and  the  kings  of 
the  barbariaiis,  were  alike  elevated  on  a  shield,  and  sa« 
luted'  by  the  acclamations  of  the  army.  But  when  they 
had  embraced  the  knowledge  of  the  gisipel,  they  ^emed 
the  examples  recorded  in  the  Jewish  scriptures,  wrtky 
of  their  imitation.;  even  the  splendour  of  royalty  Sght 
receive  addition  from  the  ceremonies  of  religioi^;  wd 
an  anointed  king  would  appear ,  with  still  greater  maj^ty 
;n  the  eyes  of  his  subjeflk,  Theodosius  the  younger  was 
the  first,  who  is  recorded  to  have  solicited  the  royal  in- 
signia from  the  ministers  of  the  church  :  but  his  succes- 
sors  appreciated  the  policy  of  his  condu£l,  and  were  care- 
ful to  receive,  with  tne  if^perial  crown,  the  benedi^ion 
of  the  Byzantine  patriarcH.  In  Britain  this  cererpbny 
,  was  imitated  at  an  early  period.  No  sooner  had  th^  em- 
peror Honorius  recalled  the  legions  from  the  isla^id,  than 
-the  descendants  of  the  ancient  kings  assumed  the^ceptre ; 

it  was  customary  for  the  metropolitan  to  open  it,  and  read  the 
first  passage,  which  presented  itself.  It  was  considered  as  a  pro- 
'phecy  respecting  the  future  conduct  of  the  new  bishop.  Nume- 
jrous  examples  occur  after  the  conquest ;  I  recollect  but  one  be- 
fore it,  in  the  life  of  St  Wulstan,    Ang.  Sac.  vol.  ii,  p.  252. 

(50)  Pont.  £gb.  p.  S40. 
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and  their  inauguration^  as  we  learn  firom  a  native  writer, 
was  performed  with  the  regal  unAion  (51).  From  Bri- 
tain it  seems  to  have  been  transmitted'  toT  the  christian 
princes  of  Ireland  :  the  book  of  the  ofdiffotion  of  kings 
was  in  the  library  of  the  abbot  St  Columba  :  and  accord- 
ing Co  its  diredtons  he  blessed  and  ordained  Aidan  king 
of  the  Scots  (52).  It  has  been  said  that  the  Anglo-Saxons 
were  indebted  ior  this  rite  to  the  policy  of  an  usurper^ 
Eardutf,  of  Northnmbria  (53) :  but  the  ceremony  of  die 
coronation  occnpied  a  distinguished  place  in  the  pontifi- 
cal of  Archbishop  Egbert^  which  was  written  many  years 
before  the  reign  of  that  prince  (54). 

(51)  Ungebantur  reges,  says  Gildas,  et  paulo  post  ab  unctoribus 
tniddabantur.     Gild.  p.  82,  edit.  Bertram. 

(5S)  From  Cuminius,  who  wrote  in  607,  we  learn  that  St  Co- 
lumba took  with  him  ordinationis  regum  librum,  et  Aidanum  in 
regcm  ordinavit.  Cum.  vit.  Colum.  p.  so,  edit.  Pinkerton. 
Adomnao,  who  wrote  thirty  years  later,  adds,  imponens  manum 
niper  C4put  ejus.    Adorn,  vit.  Colum.  p.  16U 

($3)  Caite,  hist.  voL  i.  p.  293.    See  note  (0> 

(54)  This  is  the  most  ancient  ordo  ad  benedicendum  regem, 
which  is  known.  From  a  MS.  in  tRb  Cotton  library,  Mr  Turner 
has  translated  the  description  of  the  ceremony,  as  it  was  perform- 
ed at  the  coronation  of  Ethelred,  in  978  (Turner,  vol.  tv.  p.  250). 
It  is  different  from  that  contained  in  the  pontifical  of  Egbert,  but 
the  same  as  was  published  by  Martene,  under  the  title  of  ordo  ad 
henedicendum  regem  Francorum,  from  a  MS.  written  by  order  of 
Ratold,  abbot  of  Corbie  in  980.  Was  this  Anglo-Saxon  ordo  bor- 
rowed from  the  French,  or  the  French  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  I 
The  latter  seems  to  be  the  truth.  In  the  French  ordo,  England 
is  several  times  mentioned :  and  the  transcriber,  who  appears  to 
bavc  carefully  preserved  every  word  of  the  original,  adds,  that  by 
England  must  be  understood  France.  Thus  the  king  is  said  to  be 
chosen  in  rcgnum  N.  Albionis  totius  (videlicet  Francorum).  Mart. 
l.ii.p.  192. 
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The  ceremony  began  with  the  coronation  oath.  Its 
origin  may  be  traced  to  Anthemius^  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople^  whose  zeal  refused  to  place  the  crown  or 
the  head  of  AnastasioSf  a  prince  of  suspicious  orthodoxyi 
till  he  had  sworn  to  make  no  innovation  in  the  establish* 
ed  religion  (55).  But  the  oath  of  the  Anglo^axons  was 
more  comprehensive :  it  was  a  species  of  compaS.  be* 
tween  the  monarch  amd  the  people,  which  the  bishop,  as 
the  representative  of  heaven,  ratified  with  his  benedic* 
tion.  **  I  promisei"  said  tibe  king,  <<  in  the  name  of  the 
*<  most  Holy  Trinity,  first,  that  the  church  of  God,  and 
«  all  christian  people,  shall  enjoy  true  peace  under  my 
v(  government.  Secondly,  that  I  will  prohibit  every  kind 
«  of  rapine  and  injustice,  in  men  of  every  condition. 
<<  Thirdly,  that  in  all  judgments  I  will  command  equity 
<<  to  be  united  with  mercy,  that  the  most  gracious  and 
<<  clement  God  may,  through  his  eternal  mercy,  forgive 
<«  us  all.  Amem''  {56).  A  portion  of  the  gospel  was 
then  read :  three  prayers  were  recited  to  implore  the 
blessing  of  God ;  and  the  consecrated  oil  was  poured  on 

(55)  Evagrius,  1.  iii.  c.  32. 

(56)  This  oath  is  translated  from  that  which  St  Dunstan  exact- 
ed from  Ethelred  at  his  coronation.  Hicks.  Gram,  praef.  But  it 
is  much  more  ancient,  and  is  thus  expressed  in  Egbert's  pontificaJ. 
**  Rectitudo  est  regis  noviterordinati,  etin  solium  sublevati,  hsc 
**  tria  pneccpta  populo  chiistiano  sibi  subdito  pnecipere :  in  pri- 
**  mis  ut  ecclesia  Dei,  et  omnis  populus  christianus  veram  pacem 
**  servent  in  omni  tempore.  Amen.  Aliud  esti  ut  rapacitates  et 
**  omnes  iniquitates  omnibus  gradibus  interdicat.  Amen.'  Ter- 
<*  tium  esti  ut  in  omnibus  judiciis  zquitatem  ct  misericordlAra 
**  pnecipiat,  ut  per  hoc  nobis  indulgeat  miaericordiam  suam  cle- 
<<  mens  et  misericors  Deus.  Ambn."  Mart.  1.  ii.  p.  186.  The 
same  oath  occurs  in  the  ancient  French  pontificals.    Ibid.  p.  197| 

199,211. 
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the  head  of  the  king.  While  the  otlier  prrtatet  anoint- 
ed him^  the  archbishop  read  the  prayer :  **  O  God,  the 
**  strength  of  the  eleA,  and  the  exaltation  of  the  humblei 
<<  who  by  the  million  of  oil,  didst  sandtify  thy  servant 
^  Aaron,  and  by  the  same  didst  prepare  priests,  kings, 
'<  and  prophets,  to  rule  thy  people  Israel ;  sanctify,  Al« 
«  mighty  God,  in  like  manner  this  thy  servant,  that  like 
<<  them  he  may  be  able  to  govern  the  peofde  committed 
**  to  his  charge/' 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer,  the  principal  thaHes 
a^oached,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Inshops,  placed 
the  sceptre  in«*his  hand.  The  archbishop  continued: 
**  Bless,  O  Lord,  this  prince,  thou  who  rulest  the  king- 
^'  doms  of  an  kings.     Amen." 

<<  May  he  always  be  sub^eA  to  thee  with  fear :  may  he 
**  serve  thee :  may  his  reign  be  peaceful :  may  he  with 
*^  bis  chieftains  be  protected  by  thy  shield :  may  he  be 
<'  viftorious  without  bloodshed.     Amen.'* 

'<  May  he  live  magnanimous  among  the  assemblies  of 
"  the  nations :  may  he  be  distingiushed  by  the  equity  of 
<<  his  judgments.     Amen." 

<*  Grant  him  length  of  life  for  years :  and  may  justice 
**  arise  in  his  days.     Amen." 

<<  Grant  that  the  nations  may  be  faithful  to  him :  and 
<<  his  nobles  may  enjoy  peace,  and  love  charity.    Amsn." 

**  Be  thou  his  honovir,  his  joy,  and  his  pleasure ;  hjs 
"  solace  in  grief,  his  counsel  in  difficulty,  his  consoler  in 
«  labour.     Amen." 

<<  May  he  seek  advice  from  thee,  and  by  thee  may  he 
^'  learn  to  hold  the  reins  of  empire  ;  that  his  life  may  be 
"  a  life  of  happiness,  and  he  may  hereafter  enjoy  eternal 
«  bliss.     Amen." 
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The  rod  was  now  put  into  his  hand,  with  a  prayeri 
that  the  henediftloiis  of  the  ancient  patriarchs,  of  Abra<- 
ham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  might  rest  upon  htm.  He  was 
then  crowned,  and  the  archbishop  said,  <<  Bless,  O  Lord, 
^<  the  strength  of  the  king  our  prince,  and  receive  the 
<<  work  of  his  hands.  Blessed  by  thee  be  his  land,  with 
"  the  precious  dew  of  the  heavens,  and  the  springs  of 
«  the  low-lying  deep ;  with  the  fruits  brought  forth  by 
<<  the  sun,  and  the  fruits  brought  forth  by  the  moon ; 
<<  with  the  precious  things  of  the  aged  mountains, 
*<  and  the  precious  things  of  the  eternal  hiUs,  with 
«  the  fniits  of  the  earth,  and  the  fulness  thereof.  May 
*<  the  blessing  of  him,  who  appeared  in  the  bush,  rest  on 
<<  the  head  of  the  king.  May  he  be  blessed  in  his  child- 
<<  ren,  and  dip  his  foot  in  oil.  May  the  horns  of  the 
f'  rhinoceros  be  his  horns ;  with  them  may  he  push  the 
f<  nations  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth.  And  be  he, 
«  who  rideth  on  the  heavens,  his  helper  for  ever"  (57). 
Here  the  people  exclaimed  thrice,  <<  live  the  king  for 
*•  ever.  Ambn.  Amen.  Amen.*'  They  were  then 
admitted  to  kiss  him  on  his  throne.  The  ceremony  con- 
eluded  with  this  prayer.  <<  O  God,  the  author  of  eter- 
«  nity,  leader  of  the  hes^venly  host,  and  conqueror  of  all 
*<  enemies,  bless  this  thy  servant,  who  humbly  bends  his 
<<  head  before  thee.  Pour  thy  grace  upon  him :  pre- 
«<  serve  him  with  health  and  happiness  in  the  service,  to 
M  which  he  is  appointed,  and  wherever  and  for  whom- 
<'  soever  he  shall  implore  thy  assistance,  do  thou,  O 
<<  God,  be  present,  proteA  and  defend  him,  through 
"  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen"  (58). 

(57)  These  benedictions  are  selected  from  Deuteronomy,  c, 
xxxiii. 

(58)  Ponlif.  £gb.  p.  186. 
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VI.  Of  the  manner,  in  which  the  first  christian  orato- 
ries were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God,  we  are  igno- 
rant*   The  offices  of  religion  were  carefully  concealed 
fironi  the  notice  of  the  profane ;  and  the  converts  were 
too  prudent  to  alana  the  jealousy  or  provoke  the  avarice 
of  the  infidels,  by  an  unnecessary  splendour.     But  as  soon 
as  the  sceptre  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Constant 
tine,  religious  edifices  of  considerable  magiuficence  arose 
in  every  province,  and  the  christian  emperor  aspired  to 
equal  the  fame  of  David  .and  Solomon.     The  dedication 
of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  served  as  a  model  for  the  de- 
dication of  the  christian  churches  :   the  bishops  eagerly 
assembled  to  per^rm  the  sacred  ceremony;  and  their 
mioistry  was  joyfully  attended  by  the  presence  of  the 
great,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  people.    Succeeding 
generations  preserved  with  fidelity  the  practice  of  their 
predecessors  ;  and  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  no  solemni- 
ty was  celebrated  with  greater  pomp  than  the  dedication 
of  a  church.     Egfrid,  king  of  Northumbria,  his  brother 
iSlwin,  their  ealdormen  and  abbots,  attended  St  Wilfrid^ 
when  he  consecrated  the  basilic^  which  he  had  ereAed  at 
Rippon  (59) :  to  the  dedication  of  the  church  at  Ramsey^ 
all  the  thanes  of  the  six  neighbouring  counties  were  in«- 
vited  by  St  Oswald  (60) :  and  when  the  same  ceremony 
was  performed  in  the  cathedral  of  Winchester,  after  its 
restoration  by  St  Ethelwold,  it  was  honoured  with  the 
presence  of  king  Ethelred  and  his  court,  and  of  the  me* 
tropolitan  and  eight  other  bishops  {fii). 

(59)  Edd.  Vit.  St  Wilf.  c.  xvii. 

(CO)  Hist.  Ram.  p.  422. 

(61)  Wolst.  carmen  in  Act.  SS.  Bened.  Ssc  v.  p.  629. 
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The  night  precedmg  the  ceremony  was  spent  in  watch*^ 
ing  and  prayer.  On  the  mcHtiing  the  prelates,  dressed 
in  their  pontificals,  repaired  to  the  porch  of  the  church  ; 
and  the  principal  consecrater  struck  the  door  thrice  with 
his  crosier,  repeating  the  verse ;  *'  lift  up  your  gates,  O 
<*  ye  princes,  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  O  eternal  gates,  and 
^  the  king  of  glory  shall  enter  in."  At  the  third  stroke 
it  was  opened :  the  chcnr  sung  the  twenty-fourth  psalm } 
and  the  bishops  entered,  crying :  «  peace  to  this  house, 
<<  and  all  who  dwell  in  it :  peace  to  those  who  enter,. 
•*  peace  to  those  who  go  out*'  (62).  They  proceeded  to* 
the  foot  of  the  principal  altar,  and  lay  prostrate  before  it, 
while  the  litany  was  sung  (61).  At  its  conclusion  they 
arose,  and  one  of  the  bishops,  with  the  end  of  his  crosier, 
wrote  two  Roman  alphabets  on  the  ftoor,  in  the  form  of 
a  cross.    He  then  sprinkled  the  altar,  the  walls,  and  the 

(68)  Wolstan  in  lu»poem  on  the  dedication  of  the  cathedial  of 
Winchester,  has  contrived  to  shape  these  words,  into  the  form  of 
latin  verse*  and  hitch  them  into  rhyme. 

Incipiunt  omnes  modulata  voce  canentes, 
Fax  sit  huic  domui,  pax  sit  et  hie  fidei. 

Pax  fiat  intrantiy  pax  et  fiat  egredienti ; 
Semper  in  hocque  loco,  laus  sit  honorque  Deo. 

(63)  The  litany  vras  very  short.  After  the  usual  beginning,  fol- 
lowed the  imrocations  of  the  saints.  Three  apostles,  three  martyrs, 
three  confessors,  and  three  virgins,  were  called  on  by  name ;  and 
the  following  petitions  were  added.  *^  Ab  inimicis  nostris  defen- 
"  de  nos,  Christe.  Dolorcm  cordis  nostri  benignus  vide.  Afflic- 
"  tionem  nostram  respice  clemens.  Peccata  populi  tui  plus  in- 
««  dulge.  Qrationes  nostras  exaudi»  Christe.  Hie  et  in  perpe- 
«  tuum  nos  custodire  digneris>  Christe.  Fili  Dei  vivi,  misererr 
*'  nobis.  Agnus  Dei,  &c."  Pont.  Egb.  apud  Martene,  c.  xiii.  p- 
2.51 
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pavement  with  holy  water^  and  standing  m  the  middle 
of  the  churchy  chaunted  the  following  prayer.  <<  O 
«<  blessed  and  holy  Trinity,  who  purifiest,  deansest,  and 
'<  adomest  all  things ;  O  blessed  majesty  of  God,  who 
<<  fillest,  govemest,  and  disposest  all  things }  O  blessed 
"  and  holy  hand  of  God,  who  san^fiest,  blessest,  and 
*'  emichest  all  things ;  O  God,  the  holy  of  holies,  we 
**  humbly  implore  thy  clemency,  that  by  our  ministry 
*'  thon  wouldst  purify,  bless  and  consecrate^  this  church 
<'  to  the  honour  of  the  holy  and  victorious  cross,  and  the 
"  memory  of  thy  blessed  servant  N.  (64),  Here  may 
■<  tby  priests  offer  to  thee  sacrifices  of  praise ;  here  may 
**  thy  faithful  people  perform  their  vows :  here  may  the 
<<  borden  of  sins  be  lightened,  and  those,  who  have  fallen, 
"  be  restored  to  grace.  Grant  that  all,  who  shall  enter 
"  this  temple  to  pray,  may  obtain  the  effect  of  their  pe- 
<<  tition,  and  rejoice  for  ever  in  the  bounty  of  thy  mercy 
"  Amen"  {65).  The  bishops  then  separated  to  conse- 
crate  the  different  altars,  and  other  ornaments  of  the 
church ;  mass  was  celebrated  with  every  demonstration 
of  joy  5  and  the  more  distinguished  visiters  retired  to  the 

(64)  From  this  passage  may  be  collected,  in  what  sense  chulxrhes 
were  said  to  be  dedicated  to  saints.  The  prayer  which  was  then 
made  to  the  patron  of  the  churchi  sufficiently  indicates  the  doc* 
trine  of  the  time.  Tibi  commendamus  hanc  curam  templi  hujus, 
quod  consecravimus  Domino  Deo  nostro,  ut  hie  intercessor  exist* 
as  ;  preces  et  vota  Oiferentium  hie  Domino  Deo  offeras ;  odora* 
menta  orationum  plebis  Christiana;  in  hbatorio  vasis  auret  ad  patris 
thronum  cpnferas,  precerisque,  quatenus  jugi  Dominus  Deus  nos- 
ter  intuitu  hie  ingredientes'et  orantestueri  et  gubemare  dignetur. 
Pootif.  Anglo-Sdx.  Geinet.apud  Mart.  p.  271. 

(«5)  Pont.  Egb.  p.  253.    Pont.  Gemet.  p.  262. 
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episcopal  palace,  where  they  partook  of  a  plentiful  and 
splendid  banquet  (66). 

These  ceremonies^  attended  by  such  numbers  of  dis- 
tinguished personages,  afforded  the  clergy  favourable  op- 
portunities of  obtaining  the  confirmation  of  their  proper- 
ty, and  privileges.  At  the  dedication  of  the  church  of 
Rippon,  St  Wilfrid  read  from  the  altar  a  schedule  of  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  abbey,  and  called  on  the  assem- 
bly to  bear  witness  to  the  legality  of  the  titles  (67).  At 
Ramsey,  the  ealdorman  Alwin,  the  founder  of  the  mo- 
nastery, assembled  at  an  early  hour,  the  thanes  of  the 
neighbouring  counties,  read  to  them  the  charters  of  king 
Edgar  and  the  other  benefaftors,  and  invited  those,  who 
conceived  themselves  intitled  to  any  of  the  bnds  possess- 
ed by  the  monks,  to  come  forward  and  advance  their 
claim.  As  no  one  appeared,  «  I  call  then  on  you  all,** 
continued  the  ealdorman,  **  to  bear  witness  before  God 

(66)  The  reader  may  perhaps  be  amused  with  the  account  of 
the  dinner  which  St  Ethelwold  had  on  one  of  these  occasions  pre- 
pared for  his  guests, 

Fercula  sunt  admixta  epulis,  cibus  omnis  abundat. 

Null  us  adest  tristis,  omnis  adest  hilaris. 
Nulla  fames,  ubi  sunt  cunctis  obsonia  pleois, 

£t  remanet  vario  mensa  referta  cibo. 
Pracemteque  vagi  ccUaria  sxpe  frequentant, 

Convivasque  rogant,  ut  bibere  incipiant. 
Crateras  magnos  statuunt,  ct  vina  coronant, 

Mtscentes  potus  potibus  innumeris. 
Foecundi  calices,  ubi  rusticus  impiger  bausit 

Spumantem  patenun  gurgite  mellifluam, 
£t  tandem  pleoo  se  totum  proluit  auro, 

Setigerum  mentum  concutiendo  8uum» 

(67)  Ed.  vit  St  Wilf.  c.  xvii. 
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<<  tn^Ids  siifats,  mm  on  this  day  tre  hdv6  offered  jtstfce 
^  to  every  lidtersary^  and  tiiat  lio  man  has  dared  to  dis- 
«  pWe  diii*  right.  Will  yoii  after  this  permit  any  new 
<<  claim  to  be  preferred  against  us  ?"  Sereral  members 
delivered  ^iert  §t6§ttmcMs^  and  the  assembly  decided 
tmanimously  in  favour  of  Alwin.  A  volume  of  the  gos* 
pels  was  immediately  placed  in  the  middle :  and  the  eal<* 
dorman  putting  his  right  hand  on  the  book^  swore  that 
he  would  maintain,  till  his  death,  the  monks  of  Ramsey 
in  the  rightful  possession  of  their  property*  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  sons ;  and  their  example  was  imitated  by 
every  other  person  in  the  assembly  (68). 

At  the  dedication  of  the  church  of  Winchelcomb,  a 
more  splendid  scene  was  exhibited.  Kenulf,  king  of 
Uercia,  the  founder  of  the. abbey,  had  invited  to  the  ce- 
remony all  the  thanes  of  the  kingdom,  ten  ealdormen, 
thirteen  bishops,  the  captive  king  of  Kent,  and  the  tribil* 
tary  king  of  Essex.  At  the  conclusion,  Kenulf  mounted 
the  steps  of  the  principal  altar,  and  calling  for  his  royal 
prison^,  liberated  him  without  ransom,  in  the  presence 
of  the  assembly*  He  then  displayed  his  magnificence  id 
distributing  presents  to  those,  who  had  obeyed  his  invita- 
tion. To  the  bishops  and  the  nobility  He  gave,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  rank,  vessels  of  gold  or  silver,  and  the 
fleetest  horses ;  to  those,  who  possessed  no  land,  a  pound 
of  silver ;  to  each  priest,  a  marc  of  the  purest  gold ;  to 
every  monk  and  clergyman,  a  shilling ;  and  a  smaller  sum 
to  each  of  the  people.  All  these  particulars  he  enume- 
rates in  the  charter,  which  he  gave  on  the  occasion,  and 
declares  that  he  has  selected  the  church  of  Winchelcondy 

(€8)  Hitt.  Ram.  p.  4S2,  42S. 


solation  the  means,  which  religion  may  offer,  of  melio- 
rating its  lot  (1).  The  praftice  of  praying  for  the  dead 
remounts  to  the  origin  of  Christianity.  That  it  had  been 
universally  adopted  before  the  fourth  century  is  not  de- 
nied by  the  most  violent,  that  it  was  in  general  use  during 
the  second,  is  adfhitted  by  the  more  candid  of  its  adver* 
saries  (2).    To  the  Anglo-Saxons  it  was  taught  with  the 

t 

(1)  Here  t  cannot  refuse  to  transcribe  a  part  of  tlie  b^f^tiful 
prayer,  which  St  Augustine  coin|)Qsed  after  the  death  of  his  mo- 
ther. "  Ego  itaqne  laus  mea,  et  vita  mea,  Deus  cordis  ipei,  sepo- 
'^  sitis  pauHsper  bonis  ejtis  actibus,  pro  quibus  tibi  gaudens  gra- 
'«*  tkib  ago,  nunc  pro'  peccatis  matris  irfea  deprecorte:  exaudi 
f*^  n\e,  per  medicinam  ▼ulnerum  nosiroruin,  qu^  pependit  in  Ug- 
-*5  oo>'  Scjo  ii\i«eripp«xtiter  op«salam«  etexcorde  diinidsse  debi- 
*<  toribu^suifl:  dimitteiUiettud^faita'Bua,  siquaetia^coiVbraxtt 
«<  per  tot  annos  post  aquam  s^Iutis.     Namque  ilia,  imnunentedie 

«  resolutionis  suae,  non  cogitavit  sumptuose  contegi 

«*  "Non  ista  mandavit  nobis,  sed  tantummodo  memoriam  sui  ad 
«  altare  iuuxn  fieri  desideravit,  unde  scbret  dispensari  victimaih 
>«  salutis  .  .^  i.  •  Sit  igitur  in  paice  cum  viro,  ante  quern  nulH,  et 
«<  post  q&em  nulli  nupta  est.  St  inspira,  Domine  Deas  mens, 
<<  inspira  servis  tuis  fratribus  meta,  ut  quotquot  h^BC  legeiiat^me- 
•<  minerint  ad  altare  tuum  Monicx  famulap  tua;,  cum  Patricio 
•♦  quondam  ejus  conjuge."     Confcs.  1.  ix.^ 

(2)  The  catholic  may  smile,  the  protestant  may  sigh,  at  the 
miserable  CTdsions,  to  which  the  spirit  of  system  has  degraded  such 
Writers  as  MosheJm  and  Bingham .  The  former  derives  the  custom 
of  praying  for  the  dead  from  the  impure  source  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy  (Hist.  p«  144,  soo»S9S) :  the  latter  has  expeadieditiiich 
learning  to  establish  the  incredible  bypoth^s,  that  when  the  ao- 
.cient  christians  besought  the  mercy  of  God  to  pardgn  the  sins  of 
the  dead,  they  believed  them  to  be  already  in  a  state  of  rpt  and 
happiness  (Antiq.  of  the  Christ.  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  758,  vol.  ii.  p. 
440).^  The  fact  was,  ind'ecil,  too  evident  to  be  denied ;  but  the 
tlieological  Proteus  could  assume  every  shape  to  elude  the  grasp 
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other  practices  of  religton,  by  the  Roman  and  Scottish 
missionaries :  and  the  docility  of  the  converts  ^dierisksd  ■ 
it  «s  ut  imtitution  acceptable  to  G6d|  and  profitable  to 
man.  Iti  influence  on  thm  manners  was  powerful  and 
exiieiistve :  and  this  chapter  will  describe — I.  their  anxi- 
ous ^deavours  to  secure  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  after  • 
their  d^ease;*  U«  the  religions  practices  which  they 
abdopled  for  the  consolation  of  the  dying,  and  the  inter-^ 
flsent  of  the  dead. 

I*  From  the  severity  of  the  penitential  canons,  they 
had  learnt  to  form  the  most  exalted  notion  of  the  justice 
of  God,  and  of  his  hatred  for  sin :  compensation  they 
oMitidered  as  necessary  to  atone  for  the  transgression  of 
the  divine,  as  well  as  of  human  laws  ;  and,  while  they 
tremUed,  lest,  at  the  hour  of  death,  their  satiafaAion 
should  be  dtaned  incompletfe,  they  indulged  a  consoling 
hope^  that  t&e  residue  of  the  debt  might  be  Ascharged 
by  the  charity  of  those,  who  survived  them.  To  secure 
Ae  future  exertions  of  his  friends,  was,  in  the  eyes  of 
tke  dtvout  Sason,  an'  objeA  of  high  fanportance :  and 
with  this  i^iew  numerous  assbciations  were  formed,  in 
wliich  each  individualbdund  himself  to  pray  for'the  souls 
of  the  deceased  membei^  (S)«  Nor*were '  these  engage- 
ments  confined  to  the  communities  of  the  monks  and 

of  an  adversary.  The  learned  translator  of  the  Saxon  councils 
has  been  more  catidfdy  or  les^  cautious.  See  Johnson^  prcf.  p. 
xiac  xhri. 

(3)  See  Hitks,  Dissert,  epis.  p.  is.  Wanley,  MSS.  p.  280. 
WItil  tliehifitdry  of  St  Cilthbert,  which  he  had  composed,  B^e 
sett  the  fetiowlngr  petition  to .  the  monks  of  Lindisfimoe.  «  Sed 
^  et  roe  defiuicto,  pro  redemptione  antma&  me«  quasi  fainiliaris 
•«  et  vemacuH  vestri  orare,  et  missas  facere,  et  nomen  meum  inter 
««  vestra  scjibere  dignemini."    Bed.  Vit-  St  Cuth.  p.  22S. 

<^3 
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dergy :  they  comprehended  persons  of  every  rank  In  so* 
c!ety»  and  extended  to  the  most  distant  countries.  Gilds 
were  an  instituticKi  of  great:  antiquity  among  the  As|^ 
Saxons;  and  in  every  populous  distrift  they  existed  in 
numerous  ramifications.  They  w^re  of  different  descrip* 
tions.  Some  were  restriAed  to  the  performance  of  r^» 
gious  dudes ;  of  others  the  professed  objeft  was  the  pro- 
secution of  thieveS}  and  the  preservation  of  propeity  i 
but  all  were  equally  solicitous  to  provide  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  departed  brethren*  As  a  specimen  of 
their  engagements,  I  may  be  allowed  to  translate  a  part 
of  the  laws  established  in  the  gild  at  Abbotsbury.  ^  If)** 
says  the  legislator^  <*  any  one  belonging  to  our  association 
^<  chance  to  die>  each  member  shall  pay  one  penny  for 
'<  the  good  of  the  soul>  before  the  body  be  laid  in  the 
<«  grave*  If  he  negleA  it»  he  shall  be  fined  in  a  triple 
<*  sum*  If  any  of  us  fall  sick  within  sixty  miles,  we  en* 
<<  gage  to  find  fifteen  men,  who  may  bring  him  home ; 
<<  but  if  he  die  first,  we  will  send  thirty  to  convey  him 
^  to  the  place,  in  which  he  desired  to  be  buried*  If  be 
^<  die  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  steward  shaU  enquire> 
^  where  he  is  to  be  interred,  and  shaU  stuueon  as  matuy 
<<  members  as  he  can,  to  assemble,  attend  the  corpse  in 
^  an  honourable  manner,  carry  it  to  the  minster,  and 
**  pray,  devoutly  for  the  soul.  Let  us'  aA  in  this  man^er^ 
<<  and  we  shall  truly  perform  th^  duty  of  our  cop.^emity^ 
**  This  will  be  honourable  to  us  both  before  God  an4 
<<  man*  For  w^know  not,  who  .among  us  n)ay  die  first : 
^*  but  we  believe  that,  vdth  the  assistance  of  God,  thb 
M  agreement  will  profit  us  aU,  if  it  be  rightly  observed*' 
(4')*    The  same  sentiments  are  firequendy  expressed  ii| 

(4)  MoQsa*  Angttom*  i.  p.  97a. 
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-t&e  numeitnu  ktten  addreised  to  St  BoniCsice,  the  apostle 
of  Germany,  and  to  Lanns,  his  successor  in  the  see  of 
McntZy  bf  abbots,  prelates,  thanes,  and  princes.  Of 
many  the  sole  objeft  is  to  renew  their  former  engage* 
ments,  and  to  transmit  the  names  of  their  departed  asse* 
daws,  t^  It  is  onr  earnest  wish,"  say  the  king  of  Kent 
and  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  in  their  common  lettor  to^ 
liidhs,  ^  to  recommend  omvelves  and  oar  dearest  rela- 
te cms  to  your  piety,  that  by  your  prayers  we  may  be 
^  {wotefied  till  we  come  to  that  life,  which  knows  no 
^  and.  For  what  have  we  to  do  on  earth,  but  fidthfiiHy 
^  to  exercise  charity  towards  eadi  odier  ?  Let  us  then 
**  ^pee,  that  when  any  among  us  enters  the  path  which 
^  leads  to  another  life,  (may  it  be  a  life  of  happiness  I) 
^  die  survivors  shall,  by  their  alms  and  sacrifices,  endea^ 
<v  voar  to  assist  him  in  his  journey.  We  haye  sent  yen 
^  the  names  of  our  deceased  rehtions,  Irmige,  North- 
^  chry,  and  Dulicha,  virgins  dedicated  to  God :  and  beg 
«  that  you  will  remember  them  in  your  prayers  and  ob* 
<*  lations.  On  a  umilar  occasion  we  will  prove  our  gra* 
^  tkade  by  imi^ting  your  charity  (5). 

9.  With  the  same  view,  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  anxi- 
ona  to  obtain  a  place  of  sepulture  in  the  most  frequented 
and  celebrated  churches.  The  monuments  raised  over 
dkftir  ashes  wouM,  they  fondly  expelled,  recal  them  to 
the  menx>ry,  and  solicit  in  their  behalf  the  charity  of  the 
feithful  (6).    The  earnestness  with  which  tl^ey  solicited 

(3)  Ep.  St  BoniL  77.  p.  100.    See  a]so  ep.  74,  95,  los,  109. 

(6)  That  such  was  their  expectation  is  clearly  expresied  by 

Bade.    *<  Pottvlavit  eum  posaessioiiein  ttme  aliquam  a  se  ad  con- 

<*  stnwndum  monasterium  acciperey  in  quo  ipse  rex  defunctus  se- 

pdirideberet:  nam  et  seipsum  fideliter  cre^dit  multum  jUTSri 
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this  favour,  and  the  WQMecoiw  teoe&&bii3y  wdn.vUdi 
the;,  ^di^av^pred  (g  ^ficw^  \U  ftova  the  gra^kikle  off  Jthe 
^Tgy^  t^%  tbp  ksJ^tlaQc^  la  whtdk  k  Kas  httkl. 
Amopg  t^  mmy  iQ6taiK$9t  which  cro^d  die  Sa»m  aa^ 
nals,  I  shall  9fie(k  m^  {kqj^  th^  hiHOry  of'  £ly>.  T^M^ 
iKldi  ^  warjriojt  whose  rept^tioQ  h«d  be^ft^esraed  in  oiwy 
^  wctll-fought  bat(l|b  W9S  ealdonmn  of  £$se3(,  piorhaps  of 
^rthuinhria  (7)>  I9  4  gi^^at  victory  at  Mahlen  he  kad 
taught  the  t>^q^  to  repfi^d  his  v^lppjr.  The  vasK[«ifihed 
inva4ers  sailed  h^c]^  io  JPienmar^  recruited  thekiMiip-' 
ben^i  ap4  r^tuf^^  in  segtjrch  of  revenge^  They  again 
advanced  tp  .Mal4^»  thl^t  .tbe  place.  whiiJi  had  witnessed 
their  defesi,t|  94ght  he.  the  theatce^  o£  their  future  trtuiofh* 
A  challenge,  ^a^  sent  to  Bf;itliiio4)  which  £6und  him.  un* 
prepared^  apd  ati;eoded  hjr  few  of  hu;  retaioers.  But  the 
high  spirited  eald^rmap  prefi^nred  the  probahtliiy  of  an 
honourab^  death  to  the  disg^g&e  of  a  re&isaL  M  he 
{K^siied  hy  Ramse]?,  "W^uidgi  thii  ahbot,  a  prelate,  a^  peni- 
mdmouaa^  he  w^^  rk:K  invited  hirn  to  dioner  with  seten 
of  hip  officers!  .<<  Go,  tell  thy  masler/^  ^replied  the  chief 
to  the  messenger,  <^that  39 1  caQnot  %ht,  so  neithefuwiU' 
<'  I  dine,  without  my  hrave  companions/'  From  Ram- 
sey he  proceeded  to  £Jy,  where  his  little  army  washosi- 
pitfthly  received)  smd.  baniahedj  over  a.  plenteous  rep^isti 
their  recpUe£tiou  of  pf$(t,  fatigue,  audtbe  thought  of;&« 
ture  danger*  In  the  morning  he  entered  th^  chapterr 
hou$e»  returned  thanks.to  the  mopfcs  fpr  their  liberality^ 
and  offered  them  several  valuable  manors^  on  condition 

"  coram  orationibusy  qui  illo  in  loco  Doinino  servirent."    Bed. 
hist.  1*  tii.  c.  23,  !v.  c.  5. 

(7}  He  is  stiled  caldonnan  of  Essex  by  most  of  the  chron^l^/ 
of  Northiunbna  by  U^e  n;ioak  of  Ely,  p«  4&3* 


tk^  if  il  vere  faSsrloft  to  f;^  in  biiti^  ibiff  tlunMhrnj 
his  body  within  their  church.  The  condition  wa»ae* 
d^tncU  Vki  h0  MsirclM^  tomodii  the/WMtayt  Within 
die  9k»t  99ce  of  a  fidrtni|^t«  fowteoBi  bBtlk»«ere  foaght 
vidk  dbe  modt  obslinsile  valourw  la  the  hat  die  men.  of 
IiMSi;  TOflhed  with  iiiifetisontj  iilto  the  midst  of  the  b^- 
hmne :  but  it  i^ns  the  camhet  of  despeor  agMn9t  over- 
poirerisg  ounbees^t  Btithnod  was  ahia:  his  head  wa» 
cmveyed  by  the  tnvadess  te^  Denmark  as  the  tvofAy  of 
tbcir  yiSkoTf :  the  trunk  was  discovered  among  the  dead 
\ff  the  monks^  and  solemnly  intersed^  aceo«diiig  to  thdl' 
preniief  in  tk^  chuacch  of  the  abbey«  To  honour  the- 
nmpry  of  her  huriMnd*  his  undov  EtheUeda  embroil 
dnsd  in  silk  feha^  history*  of  hkt  dxpleit^,  and  gave  it)  with 
ssreral  other  psosents^  to  the  monastery,  which  eontiained' 
hisashes(8> 

The  number  of  those^  who  w)et«  ihus  Interred  in  the 
duKcheSy  mnltipliedisO'fiut^  as  at  length- to  proToke  the 
aerenty  of  the  bishops^  Chnrchee,  tiiey  observed^  were 
erefisd  to  accommodate  the  tiving,  not  to  become  the  re* 
pootories  of  the  dead ;  the  priTilege  of  burial  within  the 
coufecrated  waHv  was  reserved  for  the  bodies  of  the 
saints ;  and  the  public  service  was  ordered  to  be  discon- 
tinued in  the  chyrches  which  had  been  polluted  by  the 
promiscuous  interment  of  all  who.  bad  requested  it  (9}. 

(8)  Hist.  Elien.  p.  494. 

(9)  Wilk  con.p.  267>ix.  The  prohibition  of  burials  inchuicben 
was  very  Revere  in  Italy.  When  the. pope  granted  a  written  per- 
mission for  the  dedication  of  such  places,  it  was  customary  to  in- 
sert the  following  clause :  "  si  nullum  corpus  ibi  constat  buma- 
**  turn.*'  See  many  e3ramples  in  the  liber  diumus  Romanorvni 
pontificum,  written  in  the  eighth  century,  and. published. by  Gar- 
ner, p.  93,  97,  99. 
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Thif  prohUridon  miglit  repreiS|bat  it  did  not  abeiish  tine 

diecnstom. 

8.  But  the  more  opttlent  w«r*  not  content  to  rest  dieir 

hopes  of  future  assistance  on  the  casual  benevolence  of 
others.  They  were  careful  to  ereA  or  endow  monaste- 
ries, with  the  express  obligation,  that  their  inhabttants 
should  pray  fimr  their  bene£i£bm.  Of  these  an  exaft  ca- 
talogue was  preserved  in  the  library  of  each  chnrdis  the 
days  on  which  they  died  were  carefoUy  noticed ;  and, 
on  their  anniversaries,  prayers  and  masses  were  perform- 
ed  for  the  welfare  of  their  souls  (10).  To  men  of  timid 
and  penitent  minds  diis  custom  afibrded  mnch  consoin* 
tion*^  However  great  might  be  their  deficiencies,  yet 
they  hoped  their  good  works  woold  survive  them :  they 
had  provided  for  the  service  of  the  Almi^ty  a  race  of 
men,  whose  virtues  they  might  in  some  respe^  cdl  thefar 
own,  and  ^Hio.were  bonnd,  by  the^stvongest  ties,  to  be 
their  dafly  advocates  at  the  throne  of  divine  mercy  (11)« 
Such  were  tht  sentiments  of  Alwyn,  the  ealdotman  of 
East- Angliay  and  one  of  the  founders  of  Ramsey*   Warn- 


(10)  In  the  Cotton  libruy  (Oom.  A.  7)  is  a  ma&usct^of  the 
rdgn  of  Athdstan,  in  which  the  names  of  the  principal  benc&c* 
iors  of  the  church  of  Lindisfame  are  inscribed  in  letters  of  goM 
and  silver.  The  list  was  afterwards  continued,  but  with  less  ele- 
ganoe,  till  the  reformation.  Wanl.  p.  S49.  In  every  monastery 
they  also  pitsenfed  the  names  of  their  deceased  membtrs,  and 
were  careful  to  pray  for  them  on  the  anniversaiies  of  their  death. 
Bed.  L  iv.  c.  14. 

(11)  ThusLeofric  established  canons  at  Exeter,  and  made  them 
wveral  valuable  presenU,  on  condition  that,  in  their  prayers  and 
masses,  they  should  always  remember  his  soul, "  that  it  might  be 
<*  the  more  pleasing  to  God :  f  hty  yaple  beo  {ope  ^e  aoyfcsjjie.** 
Monas«  Ang.  tom.  i.  p.  229. 
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cd  by  frequent  infirmxties  of  his  approadung  deaths  he 
repaired,  attended  by  his  sons  Edwin  and  Ethelward,  to 
the  abbey.  The  monks  were  speedily  assembled.  <<  My 
^  beloved,''  said  he,  ^  you  will  soon  lose  your  friend  and 
^  protefiorb  My  straiigth  is  gcme :  I  am  stolen  from 
^  myself.  But  I  am  not  afi^d  to  die.  When  life  grows 
'<  tecOotts,  death  is  welcome.  To-day  I  shall  confess  be- 
^  lore  yoo  the  many  errors  of  my  life.  Think  not  that 
<^  I  wish  you  to  solicit  a  prolongation  of  my  existence. 
<<  My  request  is,  that  you  proted  my  departure  by  your 
^  prayers,  and  phce  your  merits  in  the  balance  against 
*<  my  defeats.  When  my  soul  shall  have  quitted  my 
<*  body,  honour  your  father's  corpse  with  a  decent  fime- 
<*  lal,  grant  him  a  constant  share  in  your  prayers,  and 
^  ncommend  his  memory  to  the  charity  and  gratitude  of 
**  your  successors."  At  the  conclusion  of  this  address^ 
die  aged  thane  threw  himself  on  the  pavement  before  the 
altar,  and,  with  a  voice  interrupted  by  frequent  sighs, 
publicly  confessed  the  sins  of  his  past  years,  and  earnestly 
imjAored  the  mercies  of  his  Redeemer.  The  monks 
were  dissolved  in  tears.  As  soon  as  their  sensiUlity 
permitted  them  to  begin,  they  chaunted  over  him  the 
seven  psalms  of  penitence^  and  the  prior  Germanus  read 
the  prayer  of  absolution.  With  the  assistance  of  Edwin 
and  Ethelward  he  arose ;  and  supporting  himself  against 
a  column,  exhorted  the  brotherhood  to  a  punAual  obser- 
vance of  their  rule,  and  forbade  his  sons,  under  their  h^ 
dier^s  maledi^on,  to  molest  them  in  the  possession  of 
the  lands,  which  he  had  bestowed  on  the  abbey.  Then 
having  embraced  each  monk,  and  asked  his  blessing,  he 
returned  to  his  residence  in  the  neighbourhood.  This 
vas  his  last  vbit.    Within  a  few  weeks  he  expired :  his 
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body  wasmterred  vkh  proper  solemnity  in  the  churdi; 
and  his  memory  was  long  cherished  with  gratitude  by 
the  monks  of  Ramsey  (12). 

4>«  The  assistance,  which  was  usually  given  to  the  desKls 
consisted  in  works  of  charity  and  exercises  of  devotion. 
Ta  the  money  which  the  deceased  had  bequeathed  for 
the  relief  of  the  indigent  (13)^  his  firi^ds  were  accustom- 
ed to  add  their  voluntary  donations,  with  a  liberal  present 
to  the  churchy  in  which  the  obsequies  were  performed. 
Freedom  was  granted  to  a  c^?tain  number  of  slaves ;  and 
te  render  the  benefit  more  valuable,  their  poverty  was 
relieved  by  a  handsome  sum  of  money*    In  the  council 

(19)  Hltt.  Ramies,  p.  4S7. 

(13)  In  tiie  gild  at  London^  when  any  of  the  members  died, 
each  of  the  sorvbrors  gaare  to  the  poor  a  loaf  lEbr  the  good  of  his 
80ul>  (Leg*  Sax*  p*  68*)  This  was  the  origin  of  doles^  of  which, 
some  instances  still  remain.  Before  the  dlstributionj  the  following 
prayer  was  pronounced.  <<  Precamur  te,  Dominey  clementissime 
**  pater,  ut  eleemosyna  ista  fiat  in  miserlcordia  tua,  ut  acceptus 
**  sit  cibus  iste  pro  anima  famuli  tui,  ill.  et  ut  ut  bencdictio  tna 
'f  super  omnia  dona  ista.^'  Wanley,  MSS.  p.  83.  Alibed  the 
gteat>.  in  his  testament*  bequeathed  two  hundred  pounds  to  one 
of  his  officers  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor  f  to  the  archbishc^  of 
Canterbury^  the  bishops  of  Sherbumey  LondoUj  and  Worcester, 
four  hundred  marks  for  the  san^e  purpose :  two  hundred  pounds 
to  be  divided  among  fifty  priests ;  fifty  shillings  to  every  clergy- 
man in  his  dominions ;  fifty  shillings  to  the  church  in  which  bis 
body  should  be  buried,  and  fifty  efaOlings  to  the  poor  of  the  neigh- 
bonrbood.  Test«.iBlftedi»apud  Walker>.p.  }a5.  Wilfrid,  aich- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  by  his  wlU,  left  ftinds  for  the  perpetual  sup* 
port  and  cloathing  of  twenty-one  paupers,  and  ordered  a  loaf, 
some  cheese  or  bacon,  and  one  penny  to  be  given  to  twelve  hun- 
dred  poor  persons  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death.  Evidential  ecc. 
Cant.  p.  12017.    Also  Brihtric's  will,  apud  Stevens,  p.  lei. 
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of  GJaiith>  thd  prelates  unaniifiously  agreed,  that  at  their 
deaths  the  tenth  part  of  their  property  should  be  distri« 
bated  to  the  poor  ;  that  all  the  English  bondsmen  whom 
the  church  had  acquired  during  their  administration, 
sbcMild  be  set  at  liberty  (H);  and  that  each  of  the  sur- 
TiTors^  and  every  abbot  in  their  dioceses,  should  manu- 
mit three  slaves,  and  divide  among  them  nine  shillings 
of  silver  (15). 

Tlie  devotions  performed  in  behalf  of  the  dead,  consist- 
ed in  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  which 
was  generally  termed  a  belt  of  pater-nosters  (16j :  in  the 
cfaaunting  of  a  certain  number  of  psalms,  at  the  close  of 
-which  the  congregation  fell  on  their  knees,  and  intoned 
the  anthem,  <<  O  Lord,  according  to  thy  great  ihercy 
«*  give  rest  to  his  soul,'  and,  in  consideration  of  thy  infi- 
^  nite  goodness^  grant  that  he  may  enjoy  eternal  li^ht  in 
**  the  company  of  thy  saints"  (17) ;  and  in  the  sacrifice 

(14)  W^tji  this  regulation  Archbishop  JEIfric  faithfully  coaur 
plied  in  his  testament.  Xnx>  he  pyle  If  man  pjieo  ^e  mpveji  hijr 
^ae^e  zlcne  man.pt  on  hij*  cimen  pojij^ylc  pxpe.  Testam.  ^Ifric,' 
spud  Mores  p.  63.  Similar  directions  are  given  in  the  will  of 
Atheletan,  published  at  the  end  of  Lye's  Saxon  dictionary. 

(15)  Wiik.  con.  171,  X. 

(16)  Id.  ibid.  JHence  Mabillon  (Act.  Bened.  Szc.  ▼.  praef.  p. 
Izxx.)  has  kindly  informed  us,  that  the  Bngliih  word  SeatU  is  a 
corruption  of  Mt.  But  a  fareigDer  might  be  allowed  to  be  igno- 
rant that  he^  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  for  firofer,  a  word,  for  which  we 
ax«  indebted  to  the  Normans.  The  verb  to  kid  ia  still  used  is  the 
aeoae  of  ta  pra^  among  the  ifthabitants  of  the  northeiB  cetfntiesv 

(I?)  Id.  p.  99i  xxvii.  Anno  747«  When  9t  Giithlrice  died,  his 
sMterP^a  reconunended  his  soul  to  Ood,  and  sung  psahns  for 
that  purpose  during  thrse  days*  Trium  dierum  spatiisflratmmiv 
t{Mritum  divtnis  laudibus  Deo  commendarit.  Vit.  St  Guth.  in  a«t- 
S$.  April.  Tom.  iii.  p.  49. 
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of  the  mass,  which  was  always  offered  on  die  third  day 
after  the  decease,  and  afterwards  repeated  in  proportion 
to  the  solicitude  of  the  fnends  of  the  dead  (18)..  As  sooa 
as  St  Wilfrid  had  expired,  Tatbert,  to  whom  he  had  iir- 
trosted  the  government  of  hb  monastery  at  Rippoo,  or- 
dered a  mass  to  be  saidi  and  a  certain  quantity  of  alms 
to  be  distributed  every  day,  for  the  soul  of  his  bene&c- 
tor.  To  celebrate  his  anniversary,  the  abbots  of  all  the 
mooastoies  which  he  had  founded,  were  summoned  to 
attend*  The  preceding  night  was  spent  in  watching  and 
prayer ;  on  the  following  day  a  solemn  mass  was  perfomv* 
ed ;  and  the  tenth  part  of  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  ab- 
bey, was  divided  among  the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood 
(19). 

During  the  controversial  war,  which  sprung  from  the 
great  event  'of  the  reformation,  ^en  the  prejudice  of 
party  eagerly  accepted  every  accusatioh^gainst  the  cleri- 
cal and  monastic  orders,  writers  were  strongly  tempted 
to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  truth  at  the  shrine  of  popula- 
rity. They  then  discovered,  or  pretended  to  discover, 
that  the  practice  of  praying  for  the  dead  originated  in 
the  interested  views  of  the  clergy,  who,  while  they  ap- 
plauded in  public,  ridiculed  in  private,  the  easy  faith  of 

(18)  Pttnit*  Egb.  apud.  Wi\k.  p.  is»* 

•  (19)  Edd.  viL  Wil£  c.  69.  We  hire  Been  told  t&at  the  obje<:t 
of  these  prayers  and  abnsy  was  to  return  tlianks  to  God  for  the 
happiness  enjoyed  by  the  tonls  of  the  dead  (Whekx^k,  p.  897. 
Inett,  hist.  voL  i.  p.  f97.)  The  prelates  io  the  council  of  Cakuitl^ 
appeartohavebeenof  adifoeatopinioo.  They  cominand  pmy- 
crs  to  be  said  for  them  after  thdr  dieaths^  ut  communis  interces- 
SMDis  gntia,  commune  cum  samctis  omnibas  rognum  pemipew' 
mereaatur  fletcmom.    WQk*  coil  p*  171* 
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tbeir  disciples  (SO),  The  Jdea  may  be  philosophici  but 
it  is  pregnant  with  difficulties.  The  man  who  first  de- 
tedod  the  smpostm^f  should  have  condescended  to  uiv- 
fidd  the  mysteries^  by  which  it  had.been  previously  con- 
cealed. He  should  have  explained  by  what  extraordina- 
ry art  it  was  effected,  that  of  the  thousands,  who,  during 
so  many  ages  prafiised  the.  deception,  no  individual  in  an 
unguarded  moment,  no  false  brother  in  the  peevbhness  of 
discontent,  revealed  the  dangerous  secret  to  the  ears  of  a 
misgoided  and  impoverished  people  (21).  He  should 
have  she?rai,  why  the  conspirators  preserved,  even  among 
themselves,  the  language  of  hypocrisy ;  why,  m  their 
private  correspondence^  they  smxiously  requested  from 
^ujiodier  the  prayers  which  they  mutually  despised; 
and  why  they  consented  to  make  so  many  pecwiiary  sa- 

(so)  See  Wbelock't  preface  to  the  Archaionomia,  post  BedaoSf 
and  in  Wilkins,  Leges  Saxon.  praeC  Whel.  p.  xxi. ;  Tillotson's 
setnum  on  1  Cor.  iii.  15.    Mosheim,  ssec.  lOypar.ii.  c.  s. 

(si)  The  Anglo-Saxon  homilists  teach  in  different  passatges,  that 
after  the  general  judgment,  the  wicked  will  suffer  everlasting  pu« 
oiihinent,  and  the  virtuous  be  rewarded  with  everiaating  hiqppiness. 
TUs^doctrine  has  been  wilUngly  noeived  by  controvevsiid  writers, 
and  ingeniously  conyerted  into  a  positive  denial  of  any  place  of 
pni^gation  after  death.  Whelock,  praef.  Aichaioti.  Wanley,  MSS. 
pb  ISS.  How  far  this  inference  would  have  been  admitted  by  the 
Iiomilists  themselves^  we  may  Judge  from  the  following  passage  in 
the  sermon  on  the  dedication  of  a  church.  <<  There  are  also 
**  many  places  of  punishmenty  in  which  souls  sufibr  in  prsportion 
^  to  their  fuHt,  before  the  general  judgment,  and  in  which  some 
«<  are  so  far  purified,  as  not  to  be  hurt  by  the  fire  of  the  last  day.'' 
Feb  yint)  eac  picmenvhce  f  rojia  *e  zpanna  f  aple  jpop  heojia  ^yxnleaf  t» 
<Mi  Vpopia^.  be  beojia  pica  nue^e.  xji  Ikun  ^enuBiiehcum  >DOme,  fpa  'f 
In  jnime  beo)>  puUice  secUenfox)e.  -^  ne  l&ajipoo  nahc  |>jiopum  on  ^m. 
rQfiera»en  ]pjfTit.    Apud  WfaeL  p.  SSS. 


crifices  dnriog  life,  taerAj  to  eybeain^  what  they  de«tMd 
an  illusory  assistance  after  death.  TtU  th^se  diffituki^ 
can  be  removed,  tire  fi)ay  si^ly  acquit  the  Anglo^Ssxoti 
clergy  of  the  diarges  of  in^sture  and  hypocrisy*  The 
whole  tenor  of  their  history  deposes,  that  they  believed 
the  doArine  which  they  taught :  and  if  they  etted,  they 
erred  with  every  christian  church  whi<^h  then  exkted, 
and  with  every  christiatl  ckarch  whkh  had  exidt^  aiKre 
the  first  {mbUcatiou  df  the  gbsp^t. 

IL  Of  the  customs,  observed  by  otir  Angk)4SaMa  an- 
cestors  at  the  death  and  interment  of  their  fffendsi  many 
have  disappeared  with  the  general  exercise^  of  ih^  reli^ 
gion:  the  existence  of  others,  after  the  lapse  of  altooat 
eight  centtD*ie$y  may  iftill  be  traced  in  chose  diatrifte,  in 
which  the  praAices  of  antiquity  have  not  been,  entirely 
eradicated  by  the  refinement  of  modem  times.  At  the 
first  appearance  of  danger^  recourse  was  had  to  the  mini- 
try  of  the  parish  priest^  or  of  sqme  distinguished  clergy- 
man in  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  bound  to  obey  the 
summons  i  and  no  plea  but  tliat  of  inability  could  justify 
his  negligence*  Attended  by  his  inferior  clergy^  arrayed 
in  the  habits  of  their  respe£dve  orders^  he  repaired  to  lihe 
chamber  of  the  sick  man>  offered  him  (he  Mcred  rights 
of  religion,  aind  exhorted  him  to  prepare  his  soul  to  ap- 
pear before  the  tribunal  of  his  Creator.  The  first  duty, 
which  he  was  bound  to  require  from  his  dying  disciple> 
was  the  arrangement  of  his  temporal  concerns.  Till  pro- 
vision had  been  made  for  the  payment  of  his  debta^  and 
the  indemnification  of  those  whom  he  had  injoredi  it  was 
in  vain  to  solicit  the  succoiu*$  of  religion :  but,  as  soon  as 
these  obligations  had  been  fulfilled,  the  priest  was  ordered 
to  receive  his  confessionj  to  teach  him  to  form  sentiments 
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of  compmBdcfa  and  resignation,  to  exaft  a 
diat  he  died  in  peace  with  all  mankind,  and  to  pronounct 
over  him  the  prayer  of  reconciliation  (22).  Thus  pre* 
par«d,  he  might  with  confidence  demand  the  sacrament 
of  the  extreme  uniftion.  With  consecrated  oil  the  prin- 
dpal  ports  of  the  body  igrere  successively  anointed  in  the 
form  of  a  cross ;  each  unction  was  accompanied  with  an 
apfrnpriate  prayer ;  and  the  promise  of  St  James  was  re- 
newed, <*  thftt  the  prayer  of  fiuth  shouki  save  the  sick 
«  man,  and  if  he  were  in  sins,  they  should  be  forgiven 
M  him"  (23).  The  administration  of  the  eucharist  con* 
eluded  these  religious  rites :  at  the  termhiation  of  which 
the  friends  of  the  sick  man  ranged  themselves  round  hit 
bed  $  received  the  presents  which  he  distributed  among 
them  as  memorials  of  his  affeAion ;  gave  him  the  kiss  of 
fonctf  and  bode  him  a  last  and  melanchdy  fiirewel  (24). 

(as)  Pontif.  AngU  Gemet  apud  Martene,  p.  117. 

(ss)  St  Jam.  c  ▼.  v.  14.  The  different  unctions  were  made  on 
ibt  eye-lids,  ean,  nostrils,  lips,  neck,  shoulders,  breast,  hands, 
lert*  and  the  part  principally  affected  with  pain.  After  each  unc- 
tion a  paalm  was  sung.  Pontif.  Ang.  ibid.  The  prelates  frequent- 
ly admonirtied  the  parish  priests  to  be  diligent  in  the  admimstrai* 
tion  of  this  rite  (Wilh.  con.  p.  1S7>  S99»  954.)  They  considered 
it  as  a  sacrament,  to  which  were  attached  the  moat  valuable  graces. 
JSlc  teju  aunna  9e  %8i*  ^ejuhro  haej^  hxp  fapi  bi]>  gehce  cUene 
spveji  hif  yoji^yfi^ie,  eal  fpa  jf  cilt>  bi]>  Ve  a^veji  hij*  piUuhee  yoam 
^fifit^  Poenit.  £gb.p.  127,  zt.  It  appears,  however,  to  have 
bpen  sometimes  received  with  reluctance  by  the  illiterate,  Iran 
an  idea  that  it  was  a  kind  of  ordination,  which  induced  the  obiiga* 
tioD  of  continency  and  abstinence  from  flesh  on  those  who  after- 
wards recovered.  The  dergy  wereordered  to  preach  against  thi# 
emmeous  notion.    Wilk.  Leg,  Sax.  p.  170. 

(S4)  In  Cuthbeit's  letter  may  be  read  the  account  of  the  pit* 
sents,  which  Bede  mad^  before' hid  death  to  the  priests  of  his  mo* 
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The  infidel  may  deride  the  solicitude,  which  thus.de^ 
dicates  the  last  moments  of  life  to  the  exercises  of  devo* 
lion :  but  to  the  faithful  christian,  who  trusts  in  the  pro- 
mises of  his  Redeemer,  they  afford  the  trueist  consolation 
at  an  hour  when  every  earthly  resource  deserts  him.  It 
was  then  that  the  minister  of  religion  was  commanded  to 
exert  all  his  zeal  and  charity  in  behalf  of  his  dying  bro* 
ther  (  to  soothe  his  sufferings  by  the  motives  of  revela- 
tioiij.and  to  elevate  his  hopes  with  the  prospe£l  of  eternal 
happiness*  The  care  of  the  sick  was  numbered  among 
the  most  important  of  the  priestly  funAions  :  and  when 
the  personal  attendance  of  the  piSMstor  was  prevented  by 
)us  other. duties,  his  absence  was  supplied  by  the  presence 
of  some  of  the  inferior,  clergy  (25).  At  the  bedside  they 
recited  the  service  of  the  day  ;  watched  each  favourable 
opportunity  of  inspiring  sentiments  of  devotion,  and  re- 
commended with  fervent  prayer  the  objeA  of  their  soli- 
citude to  the  prote£tion  of  heaven.  As  the  fatal" mo- 
ment advanced^  they  read  the  gospel  of  St  John,  and 
chaunted  the  office  of  the  dying  (26).  As  soon  as  be 
expired,  the  bell  was  tolled.  Its  solemn  voice  announced 
his  departure  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  exhorted  his 
christian  brethren  to  deprecate  in  his  favour  the  justice 
of  the  Almighty.    Some  were  content  to  perform  in  pri- 

nastery,  with  a  request  that  they  would  remember  him  in  their 
prayers  and  masses.    Smith's  Bed.  p.  793. 

{25)  Martene,  de  ant*  rit.  1.  iiL  p.  54S. 

(26)  Bed.  vit.  ahbat  p.  299.  In  the  monasteries  the  monks  as- 
sembled in  the  church,  and  spent  sometimes  both  the  day  and 
nighty  in  recommending  the  soul  of  their  expiring  brother  to  the 
mercy  of  God.  Bed.  ibid.^et  vit.  St  Cutb.  c.  xtzrii.  £dd«  viL.  St 
^ilf.  c.  Ixii. 
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Tate  this  charitable  office :  others  repaired  to  the  church, 
and  joined  in  the  public  service  (27). 

In  the  mean  time  the  friends  of  the  deceased  were 
busily  employed  in  preparing  the  body  for  burial.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  christians  had  not  scrupled  to  retain 
many  of  the  customs  of  their  ancestors ;  and  from  them 
they  had  descended  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  converts.  The 
corpse  was  first  carefully  washed  j  and  then  clothed  in  de- 
cent garments(28).  Many  were  solicitous  to  prepare  diuring 
their  health,  the  linen  in  w:hich  they  wished  to  be  buried : 
by  others,  the  richest  presents  which  they  had  received 
from  the  affeAion  of  their  friends,  were  destined  for  the 

(S7)  The  bell  on  these  occasions  appears  to  have  been  tolled  in 
a  particular  manner.  *<  Audivit/'  says  Bede,  <<  subito  in  aere 
**  noium  campanas  sonum,  quo  ad  orationes  excitari  vel  convo- 
u  can  solebant,  cum  quia  eonun  do  saeculo  fuisaet  evocatus." 
Hist  L  iv.  c.  23.  This  has  been  considered  as  the  most  ancient . 
passage  (anno  674,)  in  which  the  word  campana  occurs :  but  it  is 
oaed  by  Cuminius,  abbot  of  Icolmkille,  who  wrote  before  fiede. 
Vik.  &  Colnmbae,  c.  23, 25.  Alfred  translates  it  du^ja,  a  dock 
(pb  595):  and  the  same  term  with  the  latin  terminations  is  frequent- 
ly used  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  missionaries  in  Germany  (£p.  St  fio- 
xnL  9989).  It  is  also  to  be.  found  in  the  French  and  German 
writers  of  these  ages.  See  the  lives  of  St  Liudger,  and  St  Angil- 
beitus.  Act.  SS.  Bened.  Ssc.  iv.  torn.  i.  p.  Sd,  57^  1 16.  Also  in 
Adomnan,  L  L  c.  8.  I.  iii.  c.  23.  Ethelwold,  an  Anglo-Saxon 
poetf  mentions  the  materials  of  which  the  bells  were  made : 

Kec  minus  ex  cipro  sonitant  ad  gaudia  ftiatrum 
iEnea  vasai  cavis  crepitant  quis  (qus)  pendula  sistris. 

(28)  Bed.  Vit.  St  Cuth.  c.  xliv.  Edd.  Vit.  St  Wllf.  c.  xliii.  The 
body  was  dressed  honorificci  in  linteis.  Ibid.  Wilk.  con.  p.  229> 
Izv.  They  even  put  shoes  on  the  feet.  Bed.  Vit.  St  Cuth.  c.  xlv, 
AnoD.  Vit.  St  Cuth.  apud  Bollan.  20  Mart 
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performance  of  this  last  office  (29) ;  aad  it  lre<pieiitlj 
happened  that  the  magnificence  of  the  dead  sorpassed 
that  of  the  living.  The  distin£tions  of  society  were  pre- 
served on  the  bier  and  in  the  grave :  and  the  remauns  of 
kings  and  ealdormen)  of  bishops^  abbots,  priests,  and 
deacons,  were  interred  in  the  ornaments  of  their  respec- 
tive  dignities  (30).  To  satisfy  afieftion  or  curiosity,  the 
face  and  neck  remained  uncovered  $  and  till  the  hour  of 
burial,  the  corpse  was  constantly  surrounded  by  its  at- 
tendants. In  the  monasteries  the  monks  divided  them- 
selves into  different  bodies,  which  in  rotaticm  entered  the 
chamber  of  the  deceasedi  and  either  watdied  in  ^lent 
prayer,  or  chaunted  the  service  of  the  dead :  but  in  the 
houses  of  the  laity,  this  soleam  ceremony  degenerated 
into  a  scene  of  riot  and  debauchery,  which  prov<dced  and 
defied  the  severity  of  the  bishops.  By  w£l£ric,  in  his 
charge  to  the  clergy,  the  disedifying  custom  is  described 
as  a  remnant  of  the  superstition  of  their  pagan  forefathers. 
<<  Ye  shatt  not,"  says  he,  **  make  merry  over  the  dead, 
«  nor  resort  to  a  corpse,  unless  invited.  Then  shall  ye 
^  forbid  the  heathenish  songs  of  the  laymen,  and  their 
<<  loud  shouts :  and  neither  eat,  nor  drink,  where  the 
««  body  lies :  lest  you  partake  in  the  superstitions,  which 
•*  are  pradtised  on  such  occasions"  (SI). 

(S9)  Bed.  Vit.  St  Cuth.  c.  xxxvli. 

(30)  AnoD.  Vit.  St  Cuth.  apud  BoUan.  so  Martii.  £dd.  Vit.  St 
Wilf.  c.  xlitL  When  the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Theodore  was 
c^ned  in  109 1,  the  body  appeared  to  have  been  dressed  in  the 
pontifical  ornaments,  with  the  pallium,  and  the  cowl  of  a  monk. 
Gotselin,  eit.  Smith,  p.  189. 

(31)  Wilk.  con.  p.  955.  The  custom  of  watchmg  over  the 
dead  is  still  retained  in  several  places,  and  in  the  nocth  of  England, 
is  called  lakewake,  from  the  Saxon,  Iicepccce,  orcorpse*watch'. 
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'When  the  necessary  prefiarations  were  completed,  the 
body  of  the  deceased  was  placed  on  a  bier,  or  in  a  hearse. 
On  it  lay  the  book  of  the  gospels,  the  code  of  his  belief, 
and  the  cross,  the  signal  of  his  hope.  A  pall  of  silk  or 
linen  was  thrown  over  it,  till  it  reached  the  place  of  inter- 
ment (3S).  His  friends  were  sonunoned,  strangers  deem- 
ed it  a  duty  to  join  the  funeral  procession.  The  clergy 
walked  before,  or  on  each  side,  bearing  lighted  tapers  in 
dieir  hands,  and  chaunting  a  portion  of  the  psalter  (33). 
lliey  entered  the  church.  If  it  were  in  the  evening, 
Ae  nig^t  was  passed  in  exercises  of  devotion.  In  the 
morning,  die  sacrifice  of  the  mass  was  offered  for  the  de- 
parted soul :  the  body  was  deposited  with  solemnity  in 
tbe  grave,  the  sawlshot  paid,  and  a  liberal  donation  dis- 
tributed to  the  poor  (34). 

(Sfi)  Feretmm  sacrosanctis  erangeliis  et  cnicibus  armatum. 
Wi^stan,  Vit.  St  BtheL  in  aoL  Bened.  Sasc  v,  p.  633.  Palliorum 
vebmeDtis  oniatum.    Ibid. 

(as)  Accensis  kumnarilnis,  etbymniscoelestibusy  atquepsalmo- 
nim  conceDtibus.  Ibid.  Mention  is  also  made  of  the  singings 
but  not  of  the  lights,  at  the  burials  of  St  Cuthbert,  (Vit.  c.  xl.)»  of 
Ceolfndt  (Vit.  abbat  p.  s09.)  and  of  St  Wilfnd»  (Vit.  ^c  Iziu.}. 
The  attendants  sometknes  beat  their  faces  in  token  of  their  grieL 
Fades  tuasdissecantes,  sese  fenentes,  et  amaris  vocibus  claman- 
tes.    Ang.  Sac.  vol.  ii;  p.  lid. 

(S4)  Some  of  their  coffins  were  of  lead  (Sarcc^hagum  plumbe- 
am.  Felix,  Vit.  S.  GuthL  Lei.  Itiner.  toL  iv,  app.  p.  11 1.>  They 
were  more  fiequently  made  of  a  large  stone,  in  which  was  hol- 
lowed a  space  sufficient  to  contain  a  human  body.  A  cushion 
was  placed  undef  the  head.  Bed.  1.  iv.  ell,  19.  Vit.  St  Cuth. 
c.  xL  By  Alfredi  in  his  version,  these  are  always  called  troughs. 
K|iiih.  p.  580,  588.  When  stone  coffins  could  not  be  precured^ 
they  were  content  to  make  them  of  wood.    Bed.  L  iii.  c«  11.  v, 
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The  good  sense  of  the  Roman  missionaries  had  induced 
them  to  prohibit  the  interment  of  the  dead  among  the 
habitations  of  the  living  (35^:  and,stt5(g{ji|^j^eneratioii^ 
passed  before  any  attempt  was  made  to  violate  tKefrpto^ 
hibition.  Augustine  and  his  five  immediate  successors^ 
were  buried  without  the  walls  of  Canterbury  ;  butt  ^  ^ 
mark  of  particular  respedt*  their  remains  were  deposited 
in  the  northern  portico  of  the  church,  dedicated  to  the 
apostles  St  Peter  and  Paul :  around  which  lay  the  bodies 
of  the  monks,  the  clergy,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
(36).  The  first  exemption  was  granted  in  favour  of 
Archbishop  Theodore.  At  his  death  the  portico  was  full : 
to  inter  him  in  the  cemetery,  among  the  promiscuous 
multitude,  appeared  indecorous ;  and  it  was  determined 
to  honour  his  merit  with  a  place  of  sepulture  within  the 
church  (37).  What  had  been  conceded  to  bim*  could 
not  with  propriety  be  refused  to  his  successors ;  and  the 
innovation  proved  most  advantageous  to  the  temporal  in- 
terests of  the  monastery.    The  Anglo-Saxons  were  eager 

c.  so.    In  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  they  were  called  chests. 
cyf  re.    Alfred,  vers.  p.  535,  608. 

(S5]  Dicebant  Roman!  primi  Id  Ang^iaxn  znissi,  civftatem  non 
esse  mortuorum  sed  vivorum.  Genrase,  p.  1641.  The  ancient 
form  of  consecrating  burial  grounds  is  described  in  the  pontifical 
of  Archbishop  Egbert.  The  bishop,  attended  by  his  da^y^ 
walked  in  procession  round  the  cemetery,  repeating  U^  psalm 
Miserere^  and  then  read  five  prayers,  one  in  each  of  the  four  cor- 
nersy  and  one  in  tlie  middle.  The  purport  of  all  was  nearly  the 
same :  that  God  would  preserve  the  bodies  of  those  buried  in  that 
place  irom  violation,  and  raise  them  up  at  the  last  dayi  to  enjoy 
everlasting  glory.    Martenr ,  tom,  iii.  p.  36 1. 

(36)  Qed.l.  ii.cs. 

<37)  Id.  ibid. 
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to  oflfer  up  their  devotions  near  tihe  ashes  of  their  for- 
mer metropolitans :  and  numerous  donations  were  made 
to  the  monksj  for  the  sake  of  those^  whose  bodi'es  they 
possessed.  Cuthbert,  the  tenth  archbishop,  saw  with 
jealousy  the  superior  reputation  of  his  neighbours,  and 
complained  that  a  private  monastery  in  the  suburbs  had 
usurped  the  pre-eminence,  which  belonged  to  his  church, 
tiie  first  in  dignity  ainopg  the  churches  of  Britain.  Ead^ 
byrht,  king  of  tLent,  gave  a  wilting  ear  tb  his  suggest 
tkms;  the  pontiff  (if  we  may  believe  his^fnehds,  for  it  is' 
denied  by  his  enemies  (36),)  approved  his  intention ; 
and,  on  his  death-bed,  he  summoned  his  monks  and 
ciergy  around  him,  and  commanded  them  to  inter  his 
body  in  secrecy  and  silence  within  the  walls  of  his  cathe- 
dral«  The  command  was  cheerfully  obeyed ;  and  three 
dzjs  elapsed  before  his  death  was  announced.  At  the 
.sound  of  the  funeral  bell,  Janbyrht,  abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery, assembled  his  monks,  and  walked  with  them  in  pro- 
cesion  to  the  archiepiscopal  residence,  to  demand  the 
body.  They  were  informed,  that  their  services  ^ere  un- 
necessary \  the  ridicule  of  their  opponents  sharpened  the 
sting  of  disappointment ;  and  they  vented  their  indigna- 
tion in  menaces,  remonstrances,  and  protests.  But  me- 
naces, remonstrances,  and  protests,  were  fruitless;  the 
dnrm  of  ancient  custom  was  broken ;  and  the  succeeding 
archbishops,  with  a  single  exception,  were  buried  in  their 
0wn  cathedral  (39). 

(38)  By  Gervaae,  the  monk  of  Chnstchnrch,  it  is  positively  as« 
serted  (X  Script,  p.  1641.) :  by  Thorn,  the  monk  of  St  Augustine's, 
it  is  as  positively  denied  (X  Script,  p.  1 774). 

(^9)  See  Decern  Script,  p.  1295,  1641,  1772,  2210. 
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When  ODce  the  churches  had  been  opetted  far  the  s^* 
pulture  of  the  dead»  the  progreds  of  innovatim  wi^rai^ 
and  the  honourable  distinAion  wa(5  successively  extended 
from  luetropolitans  and  princeSf  to  bishops^  abbots^  eal» 
dormen  and  thanes.  B«t  vk  extraorduvury  disiinSiosi 
was  allotted  to  thQse>  whose  reputation  could  chaUeoge 
for  them  the  honours  of  extraordinary  sas^ily.  The 
bodies  of  their  brethren,  whose  virtue  had  been  more 
dubious  or  less  renpwnedi  w^^  permitted  to  moulder  in 
the  earth :  those  of  the  sainfis  were  liaised  from  tbdr 
graves,  and  richly  enshrined  in  the  interior  of  the  church* 
Of  this  species  of  canonisation,,  the  only  one  pca^sed  at 
that  period,  numerous  instances  occur  in  the*wovks  oC 
our  more  early  ^mterv  ^  ^^^"^  generally,  perhaps  al* 
wap,  preceded  by  a  petition  to  the  bishop,  and  sanftionr 
ed  by  his  approbation.  T^n  or  twenty  years  after  die 
death  of  the  max\,  the  objeA  pf  th<»r  veneration,  when  it 
might  be  presumed  that  the  less  s(^d  parts  of  the  body 
had  been  reduced  to  dust,  the  monks  or  clergy  assembled 
to  perform  the  ceremony  of  his  elevation*  A  tent  was 
pitched  over  the  grave.  Around  it  stood  the  great  body 
of  the  attendants  chaunting  the  psalms  of  David ;  with* 
in,  the  superior,  accompanied  by  the  more  aged  of  the 
brotherhood,  opened  the '  earth,  coUeded  the  bones» 
washed  them,  Wrapped  them  carefiilly  in  silk  or  linen» 
and  deposited  them  in  a  mortuary  chest  (M).  With 
sentiments  of  resped,  and  hymns  of  exultation  they  weve 
then  carried  to  the  place  destined  <to  veceive  them^ 
which  was  elevated  above  the  pavement,  and  decorated 
with  appropriate  ornaments.    Of  the  shrines  the  most 

(40)  Bed.  hist.  1.  hr,  c  19,  sa    Vit  St  Cuth.  c.  xUi.    Act  ^S. 
Btned.  Saec.  iv.  torn.  i. p.  sio.    Sxc.  v.  p.  7S5. 
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aacieot  (hat  has  been  described  to  us,  contained  die  re» 
naiiis  of  St  Qiad^  the  apostle  of  Mercia :  it  was  buih  of 
-wood,  in  ferm  resembled  a  house,  and  was  covered  with 
tapestry  (41).  But  this  was  in  an  age  of  simplicity  and 
sicmastic  poverty :  in  a  later  period,  a  greater  display  of 
magnificence  be^ke^the  greater  opulence  of  the  churdi  $ 
and  the  shrines  of  the  saints  were  the  first  objefls,  which 
invited  the  rapacity  of  the  Danish  invaders. 

To  conchide  this  chapter,  I  shall  present  the  reader 
with  an  eztraft  from  a  curious  document.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  twelfth  century,  four  hundred  and 
eighteen  years  after  the  deadi  of  St  Cuthbert,  the  monks 
of  Durham  opened  his  sepulchre.  A  narrative  of  the 
discoveries  made  on  diis  occasion,  has  been  transmitted 
to  posterity  1>y  the  pen  of  an  eye-witness,  probably  tho 
historian  Simeon :  and  his  work  is  interesting,  as  it  serves 
fi>  illustrate  the  ancient  customs  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in 
dieimterraent  of  the  dead. 

WiHiam,  the  second  bishop  of  Durham  after  the  con- 
quest, had  colleded  for  the  service  of  his  cathedral  a  so- 
ciety of  monks,  and  dissatisfied  with  the  low  and  obscure 
diurdi  of  Ins  predecessors,  had  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
more  spacious  and  stately  fabric.  In  the  year  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  four,  it  was  nearly  completed :  and  the 
twenty-ninth  of  August  was  announced  as  the  day  on 
which  the  incorrupt  body  of  St  Cuthbert  would  be  trans* 
ferred  from  the  old  to  the  new  church.  Hie  nobility 
and  clergy  of  the  neighbouring  counties  were  invit- 
ed to  the  ceremony ;    and  Richard^,  abbot  of  St  Al- 

(41)  Bed;  I.  iv.  c.  s«  Coopertxif*  mo  biues^l^  s^s^np^H' 
JElf.  ibid.  p..  570.  Over  the  tomb  of  St  Oswald  was  suspended 
his  standard  of  purple  and  gold.    Bed.  I.  liL  c.  1 1* 
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ban's,  Radulfasj  abbot  of  Seez  in  Normandyj  and  Alex^ 
ander,  brother  to  the  king  of  Scots/  had  arrived  to 
honour  it  with  their  presence.  But  among  this  crowd 
of  learned  and  noble  visitors  the  whispers  of  incre-' 
dulity  were  heard  ;  the  claim  of  the  monks  was  j»id  to 
rest  on  the  faith  of  a  vague  and  doubtful  tradition  ;  and 
it  was  asked)  where  were  the  proofe  that  the  body  of  the 
saint  was  entire^  or  even  that  his  ashes  reposed  in  the 
church  of  Durham  ?  'Who  could  presume  to  assert,  that 
at  the  distance  of  four  centuries,  it  still, remained  in  the ' 
same  state  as  at  the  time  of  Bede  (42)  i  Or  that  during^ 
its  numerous  removals,  and  the  devastations  of  the  Danes, 
it  had  never  perished  by  the  negligence  or  flight  of  its 
attendants  ?  These  reports  alarmed  the  credulity  of  the 
Qionks  i  and  that  alarm  was  considerably  Ihcreased  by 
the  intelligence  that  the  bishop  himself  was  among  the 
number  of  the  sceptics.  With  haste  and  secrecy  the^ 
brotherhood  was  summoned  to  the  chapter  house  ^  the 
advice  of  the  more  disareet  was  asked  and  discussed; 
and,  after  a  long  and  solemn  consultation,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  Turgot,' the  prior,  with  nine  associates,  should 
open  the  tomb  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  make  a 
futhful  report  concerning  the  state  of  its  contents. 

As  soon  as  their  brethren  were  retired  to  rest,  the  ten 
visitors  entered  the  church.  After  a  short  but  fervent 
prayer  that  God  would  pardon  their  temerity,  they  re- 
moved the  masonry  of  the  tomb,  and  beheld  a  large  and 
ponderous  chest,  which  had  been  entirely  covered  with 
leather,  and  strongly  secured  with'  nails  and  plates  of 
iron.  To  separate  the  top  from  the  sides,  required  their 
utmost  exertions  *,  and  within  it  they  discovered  a  second 

(42)  See  Bcde  hist.  1.  iv,  c.  so.    Vit  St  Ciith.  c  xlii. 
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chesty  of  diflieDsiaBs  more  proportionate  to  the  human 
hodji  »od  wrapped  in  a  coarse  linen  cloth,  which  had* 
previously  be^  dipped  in  me;lted  wax.  That  it  contained 
the  obje&  of  their  search,  all  were  agreed :  but  their 
fears  caused  a  temporary  suspension  of  their  labours* 
From  the  tradition  of  their  predecessors  they  had  learnt,) 
diat  no  man  had  ever  presumed  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the 
saint,  and  escaped  the  instantaneous  vengeance  of  heaven*- 
The  stories  of  ancient  times  crowded  on  their  imagina- 
tions :  engaged  in .  a  similar  attempt,  they  esqpeAed  to 
meet  each  moment  with  a  similar  punishment;  the 
silence  of  the  night,  the  sacredness  of  the  place,  the  su- 
perior san£iity  of  their  patron,  aided  these  impressions, 
and  at  last  an  a^iost  general  wish  was  expressed  to  aban- 
don so  dangerous  an  experiment*  But  Turgot  was  in- 
flexible.. He  commanded  them  to  proceed ;  and,  after  a 
short  struggle,  the  duty  of  obedience  subdued  the  reluc- 
tance of  terror.  By  his  direAion  they. conveyed  the 
smaller  chesat  from  behind  the  altar,  to  a  more  conveni- 
ent place  in  the  middle  of  the  choir ;  ui^rolled  the  doth  ; 
and  with  trembling  hands  raised  up  the  lid.  But  instead 
of  the  remains  of  the  saint,  they  found  a  copy  of  the 
gospels,  lying  on  a  second  lid,  which  had  not  been  nailed, 
but  rested  on  three  transverse  bars  of  wood*  By  the  help 
of  two  iron  rings,  fixed  at  the  extremities,  it  was  easily 
removed  j  and  disclosed  the  body  lying  on  its  right  side, 
and  apparently  entire.  At  the  sight,  they  gazed  on 
each  other  in  silent  astonishment ;  and  then,  retiring  a 
few  paoes,  fell  prostrate  on.  the  floor,  and  repeated  in  a 
low  voice  the  seven  psalms  of  penitence*  Gradually 
their  fears  were  dispelled:  they  arose,  approached  the 
body,  lifted  it  up,  and  placed  it  respectfully  on  a  carpet 
spread  on  the  floor.     In  the  coffin  they  found  a  great 
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number  of  bones  wrapped  in  luieii,  the  mdrtal  remaios 
of  the  other  Ushops  of  Lindisfamey  whidi,  to  Cniitate 
the  coaveyance9  the  monks  had^  deposited-  in  the  same 
chest,  when  they  were  compelled  to  lewe  thenr  andeat 
monastery.  These  they  coUeAed,  and  transferred  to  a 
diffsrent  port  of  the  church ;  and,  as  the  hour  of  matins 
sqpproachedf  hastily  replaced  Ae  body  in  the  cofisy  and 
carried  it  back  to  its  former  situation  behind  the  dtar. 

The  next  evening»  at  the  same  hour^  they  resumed  the 
iwrestigaiioB ;  and  the  body  was  agun  placed  on  die  floor 
of  the  choir.  They  <&cflnrered  that  it  had  been  origi* 
nafiy  dressed  in  a  linen  robei  a  ddmatic,  a  chasublet  and 
a  mantle.  With  it  had  been  buried,  a  pair  of  sdssorSf  n 
tomb- of  ivory,  a  s&Ter-aiiar,  a  patine  and  a  smsdl  chalice» 
remsnrkaUe  far  the  elegance  and  richness  of  its  ornaments 
(43).  Having  surveyed  the  body  tUi  their  veneratkm 
and  cariosity  were  satisfied,  they  restored  it  to  the  tanib 
in  which  it  had  formerly  reposed,  and  hastened  to  oom^ 
municate  the  joyful  intelligence  to  their  anxknis  and  im* 
patient  brethren. 

The  fallowing  morning,  the  monks  were  eager  to  an- 

(4S)  The  very  ancknt  and  ammymoas  author  of  the  fife  of  St 
Cuthbtit;  pabliahed  by  the  BoUandists,  says  that  the  euchariat 
was  eacloaed  in  the  chalice,  oblatis  super  nnctum  pectus  positts. 
Apud  BoUan.  90.  Martii.  The  altar  was  a  flat  pbte  of  Bilvcr,  on 
which  it  was  customary  to  consecrate  the  eucharist.  A  similar 
altar  made  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  listened  with  silver  na£U,  and 
bearing  the  inscription^  Alme  trimtatL  agie.  sophle.  Sancts  liaiisc. 
was  found  on  the  hveait  of  Acca,  bidiop  of  Hexham,  when  his 
tomb  was  opened  about  the  year  looo.  Sim.  DnaeU  de  geitis 
icguiA,  p.  lou  The  scissors  and  comb  buried  with  the  body, 
were  probably  those  which  had  been  used  at  the  bishop's  conse* 
eration. 
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noQBce  the  disecyveiy  of  the  preceding  ni^btSy  and  a  so* 
lemn  aA  oi  thanksgiving  was  peifarmed^  to  publish  their 
triumphf  and  jilencae  the  doubts  of  the  incredaleus.    But 
their  joy  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  rational  sceptidam 
of  the  s^bot  of  a  neighbouring  monastery.    Why,  he 
asked,  was  the  darineas  of  the  night  selefiied  as  tfiemost 
proper  time  to  visit  the  tomb  ?    Why  were  none  but  the 
monks  of  Durham  permitted  to  be  present  ?    These  cir- 
cumstances provoked  suspicion.    Let  them  open  the  cof- 
fin before  the  eyes  of  the  strangers  who  had  come  to  as* 
flit  at  the  traasladoii  of  die  relics.    To  grant  this,  woidd 
at   once  confound  their  adversaries:   but  to  refose  it, 
wonU  be  to  condemn  themselves  of  imposture  and  false- 
hood.   This  unexpeAed  demand,  with  the  insintiatj«ms 
by  which  it  was  accompanied,  roused  the  indignation  of 
the  monks.    They  appealed  to  their  character,  which 
had  been  hitherto  unimpeached :  they  offered  to  confirm 
their  testimony  with  their  oaths :  they  accused  their  op- 
ponent of  a  design  to  imdermine  their  reputation,  and 
then  to  seize  on  their  property.    The  altercation  con- 
tinned  till  the  day  appointed  for  the  ceremony  of  the 
translation :  when  the  abbot  of  Seez  prevailed  on  the 
prior  Tnrgot,  to  accede  to  so  reasonable  a  demand.    To 
the  number  of  fifty  they  entered  the  choir :  the  chest 
which  enclosed  the  remains,  was  placed  before  them^ 
and  the  lid  was  removed ;   when  Turgot  stept  forward, 
and  stretching  out  his  hand,  forbade  any  person  to  touch 
die  body  without  his  permission,  and  commanded  his 
mimks  to  watch  with  jealousy  the  execution  of  his  orders. 
The  abbot  of  Beez  then  approached,  raised  up  the  body, 
and  proved  the  flexibility  of  the  joints,  by  moving  the 
head,  the  arms,  and  the  legs.    At  the  sight  every  doubt 
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number  of  bones  wratyed  in  lmeii»  the  mortal  remaiiis 
cl[  the  other  Ushops  of  lindislaniey  ^riiich,  to  fe«'«l«tate 
die  conveyances  the  monks  had  deposited-  in  the  same 
chestf  when  they  were  compelled  to  leave  thenr  tt^rient 
monastery.  These  they  colleAedy  and  tranafcrred  to  a 
difoent  port  of  the  church ;  and,  as  the  how  of  madins 
sqpproachedf  hastily  replaced  the  body  in  the  cofin^  and 
carried  it  back  to  its  former  situation  behind  the  altar. 

The  next  evening,  at  the  same  hour,  they  resumed  the 
iwrestigation ;  and  the  body  was  again  placed  on  die  floor 
of  the  choir.  They  discovered  that  it  had  been  origi* 
naHy  (h'essed  in  a  linen  robei  a  ddmatic,  a  chasublet  and 
a  mantle.  With  it  had  been  buried,  a  pair  of  sdssorsy  a 
comb- of  ivory,  a  sUver-allar,  a  patine  and  a  sm^  chalice» 
remsnrkable  far  the  elegance  and  richness  of  its  ornaments 
(43).  'Havings  surveyed  the  body  till  thdr  veneration 
and  curiosity  were  satisfied,  they  restored  it  to  the  tomb 
in  which  it  had  formerly  reposed,  and  hastened  to  com- 
municate the  joyful  inteffigence  to  their  anxious  and  im- 
patient brethren. 

The  following  morning,  the  monks  were  eager  to  an- 

(4s)  The  very  andcnt  and  anonymous  autiier  of  the  life  of  St 
GutUwit.  pablidied  by  the  BoUaadists,  says  that  the  eocharist 
was  enclosed  in  the  chalice^  oblatis  super  sanctum  pectus  podtts. 
Apud  Bollon.  90.  Martii.  The  altar  was  a  flat  plate  of  dWer,  on 
which  it  was  customary  to  consecrate  the  eucharist.  A  simtUur 
altar  made  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  fostened  with  silver  nails,  and 
bearing  the  inscriptiony  Alme  trinitati.  agie.  sophle.  Sancts  MariK. 
was  found  on  Che  bseast  of  Acca,  bishop  of  Hexham,  when  his 
tomb  was  opened,  about  the  year  looo.  Sim.  DnaeU  de  gestis 
icgUA,  p.  101.  The  sdsaors  and  comb  buried  with  the  body, 
were  probably  those  which  had  been  used  at  the  bishop's  conse- 
eration. 
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vanished ;  the  most  incredalous  confessed  thit  they  were 
satisfied ;  the  Te  Deum  ^^s  chaunted)  and  the  translation 
of  the  relics  was  immediately  performed  with  the  accus- 
tomed ceremonies  (4f4).. 

(44)  Translat*  St  Cuth.  in  act«  S8.  fiened.  Ssec*:  iv^  toi&-  2.  p. 
294.  Nobis>  says  the  historian  Simeon^  peaking  of  t|us  tfanaU- 
tioHy  incorruptum  corpus  ejus,  quadringentesimo  et  octavo  declmo 
dormitionis  ejus  anno,  quamvis  indignis  divina  gratia  videre  et 
xnanibus  quoque  contrectare  donavit.  Hist.  eccl.  DuneL  p.  53- 
The  festival  of  St  Cuthbert,  formerly  kept  on  the  fourth  of  Sep* 
tember,  refers,  not  to  this,  but  to  a  more  ancient  transhitiony  made 
by  order  pf  the  bishop  Aldhune  in  the  year  999*    . 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Feneraiion  mid  imvtfeaiiom  of  tie  fasaU'^'^eBcs '^miraekf'^fiic^ 
tmra,  4md.  magu:^^grimt^eS'^'trawh  of  St  Wdhbald'^ 
ordeaU* 


The  invocation  of  the  saints,  is  a  religious  praAice, 
which  may  be  traced  back  to  the  purest  ages  of  Christi- 
anity. The  £rst  proselytes  to  the  gospel  were  wctnt  to 
revolve  with  pride  and  exultation,  the  virtues,  the  suf- 
feringSy  and  the  heroism  of  their  apostles. ,  To  celebrate 
their  memory,  was  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  religion : 
hjmns  were  composed,  churches  dedicate,  and  festivals 
established  in  their  honour.  From  the  veneration  of 
their  virtues  the  transition  was  easy  to  the  invocation  of 
their  patronage.  When  the  pious  christian,  in  the  fer- 
vour of  devotion,  cast  an  eye  cowards  his  heavenly  coun- 
try, he  beheld  it  inhabited  by  men,  who  like  himself,  had 
been  forced  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  life.  They 
were  still  his  brethren  :  could  they  be  indifferent  to  his 
welfare  ?  They  were  the  favourites  of  God  %  could  be 
reiiise  to  grant  their  petitions  (1)  ?  Such  was  the  reason- 
ing of  ancient  piety  :  that  reasoning  was  justified  by  the 
testimony  of  the  inspired  writings :  and  throughout  the 
whole  christian  church,  from  the  western  coast  of  Ireland, 
to  the  farthest  mountains  of  Persia,  the  faithful  confident- 
ly solicited  the  patronage  and  intercession  of  the  saints 
(2). 

(1)  St  Hieron.  adver.  Vigil,  torn.  ii.  p.  159.    Colon.  16l«. 
(s)  Consult  Du  Pin,  cent.  iii.  p.  182. 
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Among  those^  who  chimed  the  peculiar  Teneration  of 
the  Anglo-Saxonsy  a  high  pre-eminence  was  given  to  the 
virgin  mother  of  the  Me^ah.  That  her  influence  with 
her  son  was  unriyalledf  might  be  justly  inferred  from  her 
maternal  dignity :  and  the  honours,  whkii  were  pfltkl  to 
her  memory>  had  been  san^oned  by  her  ewn  pTediSion 
(S).  Her  praises  were  sung  by  the  Saxon  poets  (4) ;  by 
their  preachers  her  prerogatives  were  extolled  (5) ;  and 
the  principal  incidents  of  her  life  were  commemorated 
by  the  four  scdemn  festivals  of  the  nativity,  the  annunci- 
ation, the  purification,  and  the  assumption  (6).  After 
the  virg^,  the  next  rank  was  occupied  by  St  Peter. 
The  beUef  that  he  had  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
prince  of  the  apostles,  and  that  to  his  custody  were  in- 
trusted the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  was  deeply 
impressed  on  their  minds,  and  strongly  influenced  their 
conduct.  Clergy  and  Isdty  were  equally  solicitous  to  se- 
cure his  patronage.    Altars  and  churches  were  dedicated 

(3)  Luke  c.  L  V.  48. 

(4)  St  Aldhel.  de  Virg.  in  Bib.  Pat.  tpm.  viii.  p,  14.  Alcuin, 
Ant.  lect.  Cani8.tom.  li.  par.  ii.  p.  471.  A  hymn  was  sung  in  her 
honour  every  evening.  Bed.  oper.  torn.  vii.  coL  148.  hi  the 
Anglo-Saxon  pontificals  arepeseived  the  samehymns  as  occur  at 
present  in  the  Roman  breviary.    See  Wanley,  MSS.  {w  184,  S44, 

(5)  In  the  collections  of  Saxon  homilies  are  several  for  the  festi- 
vals of  the  blessed  virgin.  Wanley,  p.  1 1,  17»  85,  59»  &c«  Some 
extracts  from  them  have  been  published  by  Whelock,  p.  314,  448, 
449.    See  also  Bede,  torn.  vii.  col.  147|  sis,  468. 

(6)  Bede's  martyrology  edit.  Smith,  p.  340,  852,  407>  ^9. 
Dachery,  Spicil.  torn.  x.  p.  1S6.  St  Bonifiace>  in  his  constitutions, 
omits  the  annunciation.    Spicil.  tom.  Ix.  p.  67. 
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to  his  menory  (7)  t  pUgriinages  were  made  to  hit  tdmb  $ 
and  presents  were  annually  traasmkted  to  the  charch^ 
which  had  been  enriched  with  his  earthly  remains. 
Particular  honours  were  uiso  paid  to  the  saints>  Gregory 
and  Augustine.  To  the  charitable  zeal  of  the  farmer, 
and  the  laborious  exertions  of  the  latter,  the  Anglo*Saz« 
ons  were  prindfiaUy  indebted  far  their  conversion  to 
chrisdanity :  the  affe&ion  which  these  prelates  had  fer« 
merly  testified  for  the  natives,  could  not  be  extingubhed 
by  their  removal  to  a  better  world :  they  were  therefore 
revered  as  the  patrons  of  Eng^d  i  their  fiestivals  were 
cekbrated  with  extraordinary  solemnity ;  and  the  aid  of 
their  intercession  was  confidently  implored  (8).  Equally 
prompted  by  hope  and  gratitude,  each  particular  nation 
honoured  the  memory  of  its  apostle ;  and  thebisbc^  Ai« 
dan,  Bkinus,  and  Felix  were  sevendly  venerated  as  the 

(t)  Of  ttk  fiifet  Anglo-Saxon  chmt&cs  a  gf«at  number  were  de- 
dicated in  honour  of  St  Peter.  Bed.  L  ii.  c.  l4.*iiL  6»  17.  iv.  s,  is. 
T.  1. 17.  His  festival,  with  that  of  St  Paul>  was  celebnted  during 
dght  days  $  the  last  of  which  was  kept  with  great  solemnity. 
Bed.  Martyrol.  p.  39.  Ritual.  Dunel.  MS.  A.  iv.  19.  p.  27.  It 
was  a  day  of  public  communion :  miiD  {epmum.  Martyrol.  apud 
Wanley,  p.  1  lo. 

(8)  Their  festivals  were  ordered  to  be  kept  as  holidays  on  the 
12th  of  March  and  26th  of  May,  by  the  synod  of  Cloveshoe  in 
747  (Wilk.  cone.  p.  97).  Soon  ^er,  St  Bonlfiice  was  added  as 
the  third  patron  of  Bngland.  In  generali  synodo  nostra,  ejus  diem 
natalidi  statuimus  annua  frequentatione  tolemniter  celebrare :  nt* 
pote  quern  specialiter  nobis  cum  beato  Gregorio  et  Augustino  et 
patronum  quxrimus,  et  habere  indubitanter  credtmus  coranv- 
Christo  Domino.  See  the  epistle  of  Cuthbert,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  to  LulhiSi  the  successor  of  St  Boniface.  £p.  St  Bo* 
mL  70.  p.  94. 
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pr6te£fairs  of  the  ootiiitries»  'wUch  had  been  the  theetrer 
of  their  piety,  their  Uboors^  and  their  success. 

From  saints  of  foreign  cxtraftion,  the  Anglo^hSaauMis 
were  soon  encouraged  to  extend  their  devotion  to  men, 
who  had  been  bom  and  educated  anwng  them.  Of  the 
GonvertSi  many  had  deeply  imbibed  the  spint,  and  fidtii* 
fhlly  pradised  the  precepts,  of  the  gospel*  To  that  £»• 
rocity,  which  formerly  marked  their  character,  had  soc« 
ceeded  the  wtues  of  meekness,  humility,  and  padenee ; 
the  licentiouBness  of  desire  they  had  learnt  to  repress  by 
the  morttficatioD  of  the  passions :  and  their  labonra  ia 
propagatii^'the  do&ines  of  Christianity,  had  be^  pushed 
with  the  zeal  and  perseverance,  which  formed  a  striking 
feature  in  the  national  cbsoiifler*  Their  coneemporaviet 
applauded  She  virtues  which  they  had  not  the  resoincmi 
to  imitate;  and  the  preternatural  cures  which  were  ht^ 
lieved  to  have  been  wrought  at  their  tombs,  augmented 
their  reputation.  By  the  voice  of  the  puhUc,  and  the  m« 
thortty  of  the  bishops,  they  received  the  honours  of  sane* 
tity  (9-) ;  the  respcft  which  their  coimtrymen  paid  to  their 

(9)  During  the  period  of  which  I  am  writing,  the  power  of  ca- 
nonizing saints  was  exercised  by  tbeprovincial  bishops  and  nation* 
al  councils.  The  first  instance  of  a  solemn  canonization  by  the 
pope,  (the  opposite  arguments  of  Benedict  XIV.  do  not  appear 
0QkiWfiCtQg«  Pe  canoiu  1.  k  c.  7),  occurs  in  the  year  ads,  when 
John  XV.  after  a  diligent  enifiiiry  intothe  life  and  Tirtuet  of  Ul« 
liCf  bislK^  of  Aug8buTgh»  enrolled  him  among  the  saints  (Bollar. 
torn.  i.  p.  44>  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  that  the  privilege  of  caoonizatioa  wasrenrred  to 
tiie  Roman  see*  by  Alexander  ni.  (BuIL  torn.  i.  p.  67).  Fraoi  that 
period*  to  t^  accession  of  Clement  XilL  to  I75a,  one  hnndred 
and  fifteen  persons  had  been  tolemaly  caaooized.  flee  the 
logue  in  Sandiniy  Vit  Pontif.  vol.  ii.p.  760. 
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« 

Tirtaesi  was  quickly  imitated  by  foreign  nations ;  and 
England  vas  distinguished  with  the  flattering  title  of  the 
bland  of  the  saints. 

Bat  the  reputation  of  the  dead  is  frequently  affected 
by  the  ^icissttudesi  to  which  human  opinion  is  subjed. 
The  men^  whom  our  ancestors  revered  as  the  glory  and 
pride  of  their  country,  ate  generally  considered  by  mo- 
dem writers  as  objefls  of  contempt  or  abhorrence.  Their 
feme  had  withstood  the  shock  of  the  Korman  revolution, 
and  the  conquerors  joined  with  the  conquered  in  cele- 
brating their  memory :  but  at  the.reformation,  a  race  of 
innyvaitors  arose,  who,  considering  them  as  the  patrons  of 
their  adversaries,  were  eager  to  tear  the  laurel  from  their 
tem]rfes,  and  to  apologize  by  calumny  for  the  brutality, 
wUch  violated  their  sepulchres,  and  scattered  their  ashes 
to  the  winds.  From  the  altar,  that  witnessed  the  unhsd- 
Ibwed  union  of  Luther  with  his  beloved  Catharine  (10), 
a  strong  ray  6f  religious  Ught  seems  to  have  burst  on  this 
idand.  It  was  then  discovered  that,  during  nine  ceo- 
tones,  our  ancestors  bad  been  phinged  in  the  thickest 
doricneas,  unable  to  distinguish  vice  from  virtue,  insanity 
firom  devotion  :  and  from  that  period  to  the  present,  the 
Saxon  saints  have  repeatedly  been  described,  either  as  fa- 
natics, who  owed  their  canonization  to  the  ignorance  of 
die  age^-or  as  profligates^  who  by  their  benefa£lions  had 
pwchaaed  that  hoaoiir  fromr  the  policy  or  the  gratitude 

(10)  In  Ills  forty-fith  year,  Luther  married  Catharine  Boren,  a 
professed  min.  He  was  at  no  loss  to  justify  his  conduct.  Ut  non 
est  m  meis  viribus  situni,  ut  vir  non  sim ;  tarn  non  est  etiam  met 
juris,  ut  absque  muliere  sim.  Nee  enim  libera  est  electio  aut  con- 
nlium,  sed  res  natura  neccssaria.    Sermt  de  Matrim.  torn.  v.  p« 

119. 
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of  the  monks  (II).  Of  fanaticism  we  are  accustomed  to 
judge  from  the  notions,  which  we  have  previoudy  im« 
bibed.  With  different  persons  the  term  assumes  difiereot 
significations,  and  what  to  one  seems  the  pure  doCbrine  of 
the  gospel,  by  another  is  deemed  folly  and  superstitioa 
{12}.  To  appreciate  the  merit  of  those,  whom  the  An- 
glo-Saxons revered  as  saints,  we  should  review  their  sen- 
timents and  their  conduft.  The  former  may  be  learnt 
from  tjieir  private  correspondence,  the  latter  from  the 
narratives  of  contemporary  historians*  Their  letters  (of 
which  some  hundreds  are  extant)-  (13),  unifondly  breathe 
a  spirit  of  charity,  meekness  and  zeal  ^  a  determined  op- 
position to-  the  most  fashionable  vices;  and  an  earnest 
desire  of  securing  by  their  virtue  the  £ivour  of  heaven* 
Of  their  conduct  the  general  tendency  was,  to  soften  the 
ferocity  of  their  countrymen,  to  introduce  thelaiowledge 
of  the  more  use&il  arts,  to  strengthen  by  religious  mo- 

(11)  See  Stui^es,  Reflections,  p.  7,  97,  sa,  Rapin,  hist  vol.  L 
p;80i  ue. 

(IS)  It  isprcybaibly  to  their  aastbities  tfiat  the  cfiarge  of  i^mti- 
cism  is  attached.  But  they  must  share  the  i^roach  with  the  fiftt 
christians^  whom  they  endeavoured  to  follow  in  the  path  of  mortis 
ftcation,  though  at  a  considerable  distance.  To  excuse  their  infe- 
riority, they  were  accustomed  to  diedge  the  severity  of  a  northern 
dlimate*  which  was  incompatible  with  a  life  of  rigoFOus  abstinence. 
Bmy  eajtt)  my  eac  eallef  jyz  mx^enfaeyx!  hep  on  uvepeqti»»  pmjtc 
•op^an  bjiatmyffe.  f pa  fpa  heo  if  co  nut>«ef  on  nuBjcnpaefciim 
eaptmm..  pxjt  man  nues  frzfran  3?p«o|ilico}i  ]>onne  hep.  HomiL  34, 
apud  WheL  p.  SSS.    See  also  Bede,  Vit.  St  Cuthb.  c.  vi. 

(IS)  Those  of  St  Bonifiice  and  his  correspondents,  are  publish- 
ed by  Serrariua(£p.  St  Bonif.  Moguntise,  (1629,)  and  Martene 
'  (Thesam*.  Anecdot.  torn,  ix.) ;  of  Bede,  in  different  parts  of  his 
works ;  and  of  Alcuin,  by  Duehesne  (opera  Ale.  par.  iii»)  Canisius 
(Ant  lect.  torn.  ii.)and  Mabillon  (Anal,  vet.  pi  99S|}.  See  also 
land's  collectanea,  voL  i.  p.  392. 


lives  the  peace  of  society). to  dispel  the  darkness  of  paga- 
nisoi)  and  to  diffuse  the  pure  light  of  the  gospel.  .  If  this 
be  fanaticism,  the  Anglo-Saxon  saints  must  abandon  their 
defence,  and  plead  guilty. 

Their  adversaries,  however,  have. not  been  content 
with  stripping  them  of  their  virtues,  they  have  even  ac- 
cused them  of  several  vices.  But  to  me  ^e  very  argu- 
ments, by  which  the  charge  has  been  supported,  appear 
the  fairest  evidence  of  their  merit.  Though  the  records 
of  antiquity  have  been  searched  with  the  keen  eye  of  cri- 
tisdsm  and  suspicion,  curiosity  has  been  defeated ;  and 
no  b&  has  hitherto  been  adduced  which,  in  its  natural 
shape,  can  impeach  th^  purity  of  their  morals  ( 1 4<).  They 
have  |>assed  through  the  dangerous  ordeal  without  a 
ftain ;  tod  their  innocence  has  compelled  their  calumni- 
ators to  descend  to  the  wiworthy  artifice  of  imputing  vir- 
tuous conduA  to  vicious  motives,  and  of  describing  every 
Saxon,  whose  piety  excited  admiration,  as  indebted  for 
his  reputation  to  his  hypocrisy.  But  the  reader  will 
pause  before  he  assent  to  so  unfounded  an  inference. 
This  .hypocrisy  was  invisible  to  the  contemporaries  of 
those,  to  .whom  it  is  otgeAed :  and  we  may  rationally  sus- 
peft  the  mysteries  of  an  art,  which  professes  at  the  pre* 
sent  day  to  unfold  the  views  and  motives  of  men,  whose 
9shes  have  been,  during  more  than  ten  centuries,  mingled 
with  the  dust.      ^ 

But  were  not  the  honours  of  san£tity  bestowed  without 

(14)  I  trust  I  shall  not  bereferred  to  Hemy's  story  of  the  award 
by  Edward  the  confessor  (Henry,  voL  iv.  p.  344,)  or  Mr  Turner's 
romance  concerning  St  Dunstan  (Turn.  voL  Hi.  p.  i4a)  The 
fbnner  is  a  mistake  (See  Gale,  hisL  Rames.  c.  lis,  p.  456):  the 
latter  will  be  noticed  in  one  of  the  following  chapters. 
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discrimination  on  the  benefaAors  of  monasteries^  as  a  lure 
to  attraA  the  donations  of.  opulence  and  credulity  ?  The 
questic^i  may  excite  a  sjadXe  or  a  sigh  in  the  uninformed 
reader ;  but  the  ungenerous  insinuation  can  hardly  sur- 
vive the  test  of  enquiry.  To  search  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
menology  for  the  most  distinguished  patrons' of  the  mo* 
nastic  profession,  will  prove  ^  fruitless  labour.  Neither 
Inaj  nor  Offa>  nor  Ethehvold,  n^r  Alfred  (15),  were  ever 
enrolled  in  the  calendar  :  even  Edgar,  though  more  than 
forty  monasteries  owed  their  existence  to  his  favour  and 
liberality,  was  left  in  the  crowd  of  uncanonized  benefac- 
tors.  His^  virtues,  indeed,  they  priiised  :  but  they  were 
not  blind  to  his  vices :  and  both  have  been  transmitted^ 
by  the  impartiality  of  their  historians,  to  the  knowledge 
of  posterity.  In  the  Saxon  cbronicU^  m^j  be  seen  his 
charaAer,  portrayed  by  the  pencil  of  a  monk;  his  con-  * 
ttfiaporary.  With  fidelity  be  desc^ibeis  the  faults  as  well  * 
as  the  virtues  of  his  patron  s  and  concludes  with  a  wish 
that  does  honour  to  hb  gratitude  and  sincerity.  **  God 
<f  grant,"  he  exclaims,  <<  that  his  good  deeds  overbalance 
**  his  evil  4eeds,  to  shield  his  soul  at  the  last  day"  (16). 

2.  *<  The  festivals  of  the  saints/'  observes  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  manuscript,  «  are  established,  that  we  may  obtain 
<^  the  benefit  of  their  prayers,  and  be  excited  to  the  imi- 

(18)  Voltaire  (hist,  generale,  vol.  i.  p.  214)  asserts  that  Alfi^ 
was  refused  the  honour  of  canonization,  because  be  had  founded 
ito  monastery.  -  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  he  built  the  abbey  of 
Athelney  for  monks,  and  that  of  Shaftesbury  for  nuns,  and  annual- 
ly nude  nnmerous  and  valuable  donations  to  different  churches. 
See  Spehnan's  life  of  AHred,  edit.  Heame,  p»  164-^171. 

(16)  fiot>  hita  geuane  'f  btj*  jo^^e  traetia  fpfl'T^*  peayi^an  ^oone 
iftift>aBba4  hijr  j^fle  to  {efcylioaexye  on  langj^uman  ry*^-  Chron. 
Sax.  p.  116. 
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«  tarion  of  their  virtaes''  (17).  Tli«se  were  the  great 
ohjeAi  of  the  veneration  whkh  our  ancestors  paid  to  de« 
parted  sati£lity.  Bat  in  the  creed  of  modern  historians, 
to  offer  any  species  of  reli^ous  honour  to  a  created  be- 
ittgy  is  a  deadly  zd  of  idobtry.  When  they  contemplate 
the  Saxon  invoking  the  patronage  of  the  saints,  their 
piety  ia,  or  afieAs  to  be,  ahrmed :  and  they  exckim,  in 
the  language  of  horror  and  indignation,  that  the  worship 
of  the  Deity  was  supplanted  by  the  worship  of  his  crea- 
tures (18).  But  a  short  acquaintance  with  ancient  lite- 
rature will  prove^  that  our  ancestors  were  too  well  In- 
strufted,  to  confound  man  with  God.  They  knew  how 
to  discriminate  between  the  adoration  due  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  the  honours  which  might  be  claimed  by  the 
most  holy  among  his  servants  :  and  while  they  worshipped 
him  as  the  author  of  every  blessing,  they  paid  no  other 
respe€t  to  them,  than  what  was  owing  to  those,  whom 
they  comidered  as  his  favourites,  and  their  advocates. 
Whoever  shall  attentively  peruse  the  works  of  the  Saxon 
writers,  or  the  a&  of  the  Saxon  councils,  from  the  era 
of  their  conversion,  to  what  is  deemed  the  darkest  period 

K 

of  their  history,  will  observe  this  important  dtstindion 
accurately  marked,  and  constantly  inculcated.  When 
the  poet  sang  the  praises  of  his  patron,  he  sought  neither 
to  interest  his  mercy,  nor  deprecate  his  justice :  to  obtain 
the  assistance  of  his  intercession,  to  be  remembered  by 
him  at  the  throne  of  d&e  Almighty,  was  the  sole  objeft  of 

(17)  Festivitates  sanctomm  iartttulae  ««iit,  vel  ad  excctandaflii 
imitationem,  vel  ut  mentis  eonixn  oonaocinnvr,  atque  oratJonibBS 
ad^ttvemur.    MS.  apud  Wanley,  p.  149. 

(18)  Home,  hist.  c.  l,  p.  42. 
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his  petidon  (19).  If  the  prestcher  from  the  pulpit  ex- 
horted his  hearers  to  solicit  the  prayers  of  their  more  holy 
brethren,  he  was  careful  to  inculcate*  that  they  'should 
adore  God  alone*  as  their  true  Lord  and  true  God  (30). 
If  the  christian,  when  he  rose  from  his  bed,  was  accosr 
tomed  to  beg  the  protection  of  the  saints*  he  was  yet  com- 
manded in  the  first  place*  to  worship  with  bended  knees 
the  majesty  of  his  Creator  (21  )•  These  distinAions  were 
too  easy  to  b^  mistaken.    The  idea  of  intercession  neces- 

(19)  See  Alcuin's  address  to  the  Vii;g:tn  Mary, 

Tu  mundi  vitam,  totU.tu  gaudia  saecHs, 
Tu  regem  cceli,  tu  dominum  atque  Deum 

Ventris  in  hospitio  genuisti,  virgo  perennis, 
Tu  precibus  nobis  auxiliare  tuis. 

Alemn,  apud  Can.  torn,  Vupar.  ii.^.  471. 

Also  St  Aldhelm,  de  Viipn.  Bib.  Pat,  torn.  viii.  p.  22|  and  Bede 
Vit.  St  Cuthb.  p,  39}. 

(90)  The  Saxon  homilist  is  very  accurate  in  his  expressions.  To 
liim  anum  pe  f ceoUn  uf  2ebii5t>aD.  he  ana  tf  fo^  blapoji^  -^  fo^ 
Xxod.  pe  bit>t>a^  ^m^iunsa  schal^um  manniim  *p  ht  fceolan  uj*  ^tnjiaii 
CO  hfloju  \9pihvDe  -3  ZQ  Qjtum  t>pihcne.  Ne  ^ebm^e  pe  oa  Iteaia 
hps^epe  Uf  vo  hun  rpa  f  pa  pe  zo  Co«e  wi^.  **  Him  alone  shall 
«<  we  adore.  He  alone  is  true  Lord  and  true  God*  We  beg  the 
**  intercesiiion  of  holy  men^  that  they  would  intercede  for  us  to 
*^  their  Ix>rd  apd  our  Lord.  But  nevertheless  we  do  not  pray  to 
**  them  as  we  do  to  God/*  Homil.  Sax.  apud  WheL  p.  383. 
**  NuUi  martynmi/'  says  the  MS.  quoted  above,  **  sacrificamua, 
**  quamvis  in  memoriismartynim  constituamus  altaria.''    Ibid. 

(21)  Hif  j*cippent>e  anum  ;^e'peoiiyywm,  he  cleopie  ro  Ijove)*  hal- 
Sum.  *]  bit>ise  f  hig  him  co  Code  tmsten.  2710^7  ro  |-axiccan  ODaptan 
^  p)>^ao  CO  eallum  Cooef  bal2;um.  <<  Having  worshipped  his 
**  Creator  alone,  let  him  invoke  God's  saints,  and  pray  that  thqr 
**  would  intercede  for  him  to  God  ;  first  the  Holy  Mary,  and  then 
'<  all  the  saints  of  God.'*    Lib,  le^.  eccles.  apud  Wilk.  p.  27S* 


saanij  iaclvdes  that  of  dependence :  and  to  employ  the 
mediation  of  his  favonritesi  is  to  acknowledge  the  siipe« 
rior  excdlency  of  the  Deity  (22). 

9.  With  the  invocation  of  the  saints,  is  naturally  con- 
nefled  the  veneration  of « thdr  remans.  The  man,  vfao 
had  been  taoght  to  respeft  their  virtaes,  and  to  implore 
their  patronage,  would  not  he^tate  to  honour  their  ashes 
with  a  decent  monument,  and  with  a  distinguished  place 
in  the  assembly  of  the  faithfuL  In  the  book  of  the  apo- 
calypse, the  martyrs  are  represented  as  reposing  beneath 
the  altar  (2S) ;  and  before  the  death  of  its  author,  we  be- 
hcdd  the  christians  of  Rome  offering  the  sacred  mysteries 
on  the  tombs  of  the  holy  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  (24). 
When  the  martyr  Ignatius ,  had  been  devoured  by  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  amphitheatre,  ^le  fragments  of  his 
bones  were  collected  by  his  disciples,  and  carefully  con- 
veyed to  the  capital  of  the  east :  where  the  christians  re- 
c«ved  them  as  an  invaluable  treasure,  and  deposited  them 
with  honour  in  the  place  appropriated  to  the  divine 

(33)  Thus  in  the  Saxon  homtliesy  *the  preacher  points  out  the 
difference  between  the  intercession  of  the  saints,  and  the  mediation 
of  Christy  when  he  exhorts  his  auditory  to  solicit  the  intercession 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  ooj/ifr  CbrisU  b<r  Son^  ber  Creator^  an  J  btr  R^ 
detmer.  Uran  pe  bit)t>an  nu  j^  eat>ise  *}  jj  S^t^h^e  nuBt>en  ODajiia. 
f  heo  uf  s^^i'^S*^  ^^  \xLjiZ  a^^eniun  pina.  ■]  ro  hipa  p append  hzleno 
ejurx.  Serm.  In  annunc.  St  Marise,  apud  Wanlev,  p.  ii.  Sec 
note{P). 

(23)  Revel,  c.  iv.  v.  9. 

(2<«)  See  in  St  Cyril  (cont*  Julian,  p.  asi^  334,)  the  testimony  of 
the  emperor  Julian.  He  probably  possessed  more  authentic  in* 
formation  than  the  modem  writers,  who  date  the  veneration  of  V0» 
Ucs  from  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century. 
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'wwship  {tS).  Succeeding  generations  inherited  tlie 
timents  of  their  fiithers :  the  veneradon  of  rdics  wasdif- 
(used  as  £ir  as  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel ;  and  dxeir 
pretence  wu  nniversaUy  deemed  requisite  for  the  cano- 
nical dedication  of  a  church  or  an  akar  (26).  Witb  this 
Tiew  Gregory  the  great,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  sue* 
cess  of  the  missionaries^  was  careful  to  send  then  a  supply 
of  relics  (27) :  and  scarce  a  pilgrim  returned  from  Gaol 
or  Italy*  -who  had  not  procured  by  entreaty  or  purchase, 
a  portion  of  the  remains  of  some  saint  or  martyr*  But 
ihe  poverty  of  the  Saxon  church  was  quicldy  relieved  by 
the  virtues  of  her  chiidrtn ;  and  England  became  a  soil 
fertile  in  saints.  Scarcely  was  there  a  monastery,  that 
did  not  possess  one  or  more  of  these  favourites  of  heaven: 
their  bodies  lay  richly  entombed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
principal  akar  -,  and  around  were  suspended  the  votive 
oieringB  of  the  multitudes,  who  had  ezpcrieaced  the  ef- 
ficacy of  their  intercession.  In  the  hour  of  distress  or 
danger,  the  affli<£feed  votary  threw  himself  at  the  foot  of 
the  shrine  with  an  avowal  of  his  unworthiness,  but  ex- 

(25)  e^9uvf^s  mHifudH*    Act  St  Ignat  c  vL    Compare  this 
passage  with  that  in  the  acts  of  St  Polycaip.    Ttfumltfm  Xtim 
^ftultXm  Mtu  imf^liftf  vinp  ;(^pvrio.      Act.  c.  zviii. 
'  (26)  Bed.  1.  V.  c.  12.    Wilk.  con.  p.  169. 

(27)  Hence  we  are  informed  by  Caite»  that  the  veneration  of  re* 
lies  was  introduced  into  England  by  the  Roman  missionaries,  but 
was  unknown  to  the  Scottish  bishops  Aidan,  Finan,  and  Colman 
(Carte»  hist.  voi.  i.  p.  241).  Yet  Finan  ordered  the  bones  of  his 
holy  predecessor  to  be  taken  out  of  his  tomb*  and  placed  on  the 
right  side  of  the  ahar»  juxta  Tenerstionem  tanto  pontifice  dignam. 
Bed.  1.  in.  c  It :  and  Colman,  at  his  departure,  carried  with  hi* 
intoScotlandapartof  the  relics  of  the  same  saint.  (Bed.LiiL  i 
26.)    See  also  Bede  on  St  Oswald,  1.  ill  c.  n,  12. 
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pressed  an  faimAle  confidence  that  the  Almighty  would 
not  refuse  to  the  merits  of  the  patroh>  what  he  might 
justly  deny  to  the  demerit  of  the  suppliant  {9S).  Sue* 
cess  often  attended  these  petitions :  the  clergy  of  each 
commnnity  could  appeal  to  a  long  list  of  preternatural 
cures,  owmg  to  the  intercesuon  of  the  saints,  whose  bodies 
reposed  in  their  church ;  and  the  crowds  of  visitants, 
whom  these  miracles  attra&ed,  added  to  their  reputation 
and  importance  (^9)»  ' 

4«  That  the  Deity  has,  on  particular  occasions,  mvert* 
ed  or  suspended  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  is  a  tnrth 
unequivocally  admitted  by  all,  who  profess  to  believe  in 
die  gospel*  But  whedier  these  c^stial  favours  were 
coD&ied  to  the  fervour  of  the  fii^t  chirisrians,  or  continue 
to  be  bestowed  on  their  less  worthy  successors,  is  a  point 
irfaich  has  been  fiercely  argued  by  religious  controver- 
titts.  Without  engaging  rashly  in  the  dispute,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  observe,  that  it  must  be  extremely  difficult  to 
assign  any  period,  at  which  the  gift  of  supernatural  powers 

(28)  Bed,  U  lY.  Ck  31. 

(^9)  Hence,  if  we  may  believe  Dr  Henry,  arose  a  new  species  of 
monastic  excellence,  entiiely  unknown  to  the  founders  of  the  or- 
der. To  become  a  perfect  monk,  if  was  necessary  to  acquire  dex- 
terity In  the  art  of  stealing  relics ;  and  he,  who  had  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  purloin  the  little  finger  of  a  celebrated  saint,  was  esteem- 
ed  the  greatest  aad  happiest  man  among  his  brethren  (Henry,  vol. 
p.  305).  This  information  he  professes  to  derive  from  the  life  of 
St  Aldhelm,  by  Malmsbnry.  Ang.  Sac.  vol.  fi.  p.  3§,  But  if  the 
reader  consult  the  original,  his  curiosit?y  will  be  disappointed.  He 
win  only  learn  that,  when  the  treasures  of  Queen  Emma  were 
pillaged^  one  of  her  servants  secreted  the  head  of  St  Owen  j  and 
afterwards  8cni|rting  to  retain  it,  deposited  it  with  his  brother,  a 
ttoak  of  Miimisburf .    Ang.  SacibkL 
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iras  withdrawn  from  the  church.  The  testimony  of  eauih 
particular  gencraticm  as  fordUy  chdms  onr  assent,  asthat 
of  the  preceding ;  and  no  argument  jcan  demonstratef 
that  if  miracles  were  necessary  at  the  commencement^ 
they  became  inexpedient  during  the  jprogr«$s  of  Christi- 
anity. To  have  doubted  their  continuance  at  the  period 
when  England  was  converted,  would  have  exposed  the 
sceptic  to  the  severest  censures :  the  supernatural  privi- 
lege was  confidently  claimed  by  the  missionaries ;  and 
the  voice  of  the  people  sanctioned  the  belief,  that  it  had 
descended  to  the  more  holy  among  their  successors. 
The  works  of  the  Saxon  writers  are  embellished,  and 
sometimes  disfigured,  with  narratives  of  extraordinary 
events,  which  their  piety  taught  them  to  consider  as  evi« 
dent  interpositions  of  the  Divinity.  Of  these  there  are 
many,  which  it  will  require  no  small  share  of  ingenuity 
to  disprove,  and  of  incredulity  [to  discredit  (SO):   bpt 

(so)  Even  an  ad?er8ary  must  pity  the  perplexities,  into  which 
the  mindes  of  St  Augustine  have  plunged  the  ncepticism  of  Dr 
Enfield.  That  both  St  Gregory  and  St  Augustine  aseribed  the 
success  of  the  nuBsion  in  a  great  measure  to-  the  miraclesy  which 
had  been  wrought  in  its  favour,  he  willingly  acknowledges :  that 
any  miracles  had  really  been  performed,  be  as  confidently  denies* 
In  the  search  of  expedients  to  reconcile  these  appaient  cootradic- 
tionst  he  dances  from  one  unsatis&ctory  hypothesis  to  another,  till 
at  last  he  rests,  though  with  some  reluctance,  in  the  idea,  that  the 
pontiff  and  the  missionary  had  engaged  in  a  conapirScy  to  deceive 
the  Saxons,  by  the  artifice  of  imaginary  miracles  (Aikin's  Gen. 
Biog.  vol.  i.  p«  474).  But  in  such  a  suppositian,  would  not  these 
religious  jugglers  have  dropt  the  mask  in  their  private  oorrespon- 
dence  ?  Would  Gregory  have  so  earnestly  and  patheticaOy  warn- 
ed his  disciple  against  the  suggestions  of  vanity  and  presumptioo  t 
Was  it  necessary  that  the  deception  should  be  propagated  as  br  as 
Alexandria,  and  that  Gregoqr  sboold  acquaint  the  patriardt  of 
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there  are  also  ma&yf  which  must  shrink  from  the  froint 
of  criticisra«  Some  may  have  been  the  effeAs  of  accident 
or  imagination  s  some  are  more  calculated  to  excite  the 
smile  than  the  wonder  of  the  reader ;  and  some,  on  what- 
ever proof  they  were  originally  admitted,  depend-  at  the 
present  day  on  the  distant  testimony  of  writers  not  re- 
markable for  sagacity  or  discrimination.  But  are  we  then 
to  ascribe  the  belief  of  these  miracles  to  the  policy  and 
artifices  of  the  clergy,  anxious  to  extend  their  influence 
over  the  minds,  and  to  enrich  themselves  by  nourishing 
the  credulity  of  their  discijAes  ?  The  odious  charge  has 
often  been  advanced,  but  cannot  be  supported  by  the  au- 
thority of  any  ancient  writer :  nor  were  it  difficult  to  de- 
rive the  easy  £iith  of  our  ancestors  from  a  more  natural 
and  a  less  polluted  source.  Man  is  taught  by  nature  to 
attribute  evqy  event  to  a  particular  cause ;  and  when  an 
occurrence  cannot  be  explained  by  the  known  laws  of  the 
imiverse,  it  is  assigned  by  the  illiterate,  in  every  age,  and 
oader  every  religion,  to  the  operation  of  an  invisible 
a^eot.  From  this  persuarion  arose  the  multitude  of 
deities^  with  which  the  ignorance  of  nunkind  had  crowd- 
ed the  pagan  mythology.  The  principle  was  not  extir* 
pated,  it  was  improved  by  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel. 
From  the  doArine  of  a  superintendant  providence  the 
converts  were  led  to  conclude,  that  God  would  often  in- 
terfere  in  human  concerns;  to  him  they  ascribed  every 
unforeseen  and  unusual  event ;  and  either  trusted  in  his 

thst  metropolis,  with  the  signs  and  wonders  which  accompanied 
the  preaching  of  the  missionaries  f  Tantis  miraculis  vel  ipse  vd 
hiy  qui  cum  eo  transmissi  sunt,  in  gente  eadem  coruscanty  ut  apos- 
tokmim  Tirtute*  in  stgnis,  quse  exbibent^  imitari  rideantur.  Greg* 
q)ist.  vii.  SO. 
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bounty^  visible  protefisoh  firom  nmfbrtune^  or  feared 
bom  his  justice  that  vengeanccy  iriiich  pomshes  guik  be* 
fere  the  great  d?7  cf  f etnbiition.  Men  impressed  wiA 
these  notions,  would  rather  expeft,  than  dispute,  tbe  ap« 
pearance  of  miraculous  events*  On  many  occasions  thej 
would  necessarily  prove  the  dupes  of  their  own  credulity, 
and  ascribe  to  die  beneficence  of  the  Deity,  ahd  the  inter* 
cession  of  their  patrons,  those  cures  which  m^ht  have 
been  effected  by  the  efibrts  of  nature,  or  the  powers  of 
the  imagination.  It  was  their  misfortune,  that  dmr 
knowledge  was  not  equal  to  their  piety:  of  their  censors 
perhaps  it  may  sometimes  be  said,  that  their  (riety  is  not 
equal  to  their  knowledge. 

5.  The  mortal  remains  of  the  saints  are  necessarily 
confined  to  particular  places :  their  likenesses,,  by  the  sdd 
of  the  pencil  or  Ae  chisel,  may  be  multiplied  to  gratify 
the  curiosity  and  animate  the  piety  of  thousands.  But 
the  innocence  and  utility  of  employuig  paintings  and 
images  in  religious  worship,  has  been  often  doubted,  sad 
as  often  maintained,'  by  hostile  controvertists.  To  detei«» 
mine  with  precision  the  Kmits  of  that  liberty,  whidt 
should  be  granted  or  denied  to  the  imagination  of  the 
multitude,  is  certainly  a  matter  of  no  small  diffiecdty. 
A  worship,  which  appeals  not  to  the  senses,  must  insenri* 
bly  sink  into  langotnr  and  indifference ;  and  too  stucBed 
an  attention  to  ceremony  may  give  birth  to  superstition 
and  idolatry.  To  hold  with  a  steady  hand  the  balance 
between  deficiency  and  excess,  is  the  duty  of  those  to 
whom  is  intrusted  the  goverAroent  of  the  duirch  %  and 
their  conduct  should  be  guided  by  the  genius  of  the  peo- 
ple^ the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the  method  of 
public  instruction  (31).     Dyring  the  three  first  centuries 

(si)  Sed  illud  ante  omnia  constituendum,  iroagines  ex  illorum 
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of  die  dirkdan  era,  iamgei  and  pamdogs  were  bnt 
sfttingly  adoutted  into  the  atsonblies  of  the  faitbfbl  ? 
and  this  cantiofi  was  justified  by  the  apprehensioo,  that 
the  praeeiytes  might  easily  reveK  to  their  former  habhi) 
and  transfer  their  homage  from  the  Creator  to  the  cren^ 
tore.  As  iddbitfj  dedinedi  pijhires  and  statoes  met 
inlh  greater  indalgence :  they  spoke  a  language,  whieh 
was  inteffigifale  io  the  meanest  capacity  ;  they  instni&cd 
tlie  ignoirant,  and  stimulated  the  languid :  they  preserved 
the  memory  of  virtue^  and  pointed  out  the  path,  which 
condfified  to^e  re^i^ards  of  sanAity.  At  the  period  ift 
wUch  Atrgostine  attempted  At  conrersion  of  England^ 
the  churches  of  the  east  and  the  west,  the  almost  insulat- 
ed dMiiaas  of  Caledonia^  nO  less  tkan  the  immediate 
disdples  of  the  Roman  pontiflF,  had  adopted  this  do£hine : 
and  the  Saxons,  instru£led  by  their  example,  hesitated 
not  to  perform  their  devotions  before  the  representations 
of  Christ  and  his  saints.  As  the  cross  was  the  instrument 
of  their  redemption,  it  was  always  considered  as  the  dis« 
tinguishing  symbol  of  Christianity.  A  cross  was  borne  in 
the  front  of  the  missionaries,  when  they  announced  the 
dodrine  of  the  gospel  to  Ethelbert  (92) :  a  cross  was 
erefted  by  Oswald,  the  exiled  king  of  Northumbria,  and 
venerated  by  his  followers,  before  they  ventured  to  face 
the  numerous  and  viAorious  host  of  the  Britons  (33)  :  a 
cross  in  many  distriAs  supplied  the  place  of  an  Oratory^ 

per  ae  gencpe  esse,  qnae  mit^c^tt  nomi&aatur:  boa  eat,  fUK  ad 
ittbftantiam  iptam  reUgionis  noil  attiaent,  fle4  in  potentate  sunt  ec« 
cle^,  ut  ea  vet  adhibeat  vel  ahleget,  pro  eo  atque  satius  es^  de- 
creverit.    Pctav.  de  incam.  1.  xv.  c.  13.  n.  1. 

(32)  Bed.  I  i.  c.  S5. 

(S3)  Id*  1.  iii.  c.  2. 
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mA  afoand  it  the  thaoeand  his  retaiaevs  firtquendf  a»* 
sembled  to  perform  their  devotions  (34) :  and  in  Jihe 
principal  churches»  a  cross  of  silver  was  dis^yed-on  the 
altar,  and  proclaimed  the  vi&orj  of  Christ  over  the  gods 
of  pagamsm  (S5)«  At  first,  few  pi^hires  or^statues  were 
possessed  by  die  Saxons.  They  were  ignorant  of  the 
arts  of  sculpture  and  painting:  but  the  exertions  of  the 
pilgrims  supplied  the  deficiency,  and  foreign  mpdels  were 
successfully  imitated  by  the  ingenuity  of  native  artists. 
In  the  writings  of  Bede  is  preserved  a  catalogue  of  the 
paintings,  with  which  the  pious  liberality  of  Bennet  Bis- 
cop  decorated  the  church  of  his  monastery  (36).    The 

(34)  Sic  mos  est  SUzonidBe  genti8»  qtfod  in  nomraUis  aobaiain 
bonorumque  hominum  pnediis,  non  ecdesiain  sed  sancts  cmcis 
•ignum  Deo  dicatunii  cum  magno  honore  almum*  in  aho  €rectiiin» 
ad  commodam  diitniiB  uiatioiuH  scdulitatem  aolent  habere*  Vtt« 
St  WilUbaldi,  apud  Can.  lect  ant  vol.  iL  par.  iL  p.  1 07. 

(35)  Quin  etiam  sublime  crucis  radiante  metallo 
Hie  posuit  trophxum. 

Bed,  /.  V.  c.  19.   • 

See  also  Alcuin  de  pontif.  lin.  ISSS^  1496.  Malm,  ds  pout.  L  iii. 
f.  16S. 

(36)  Other  churches  were  adorned  in  a  similar  manner.  From 
a  firagment  of  a  latin  poem,  composed  for  the  dedication  of  a 
church  built  by  Bugge,  (she  was  daughter  to  Centwin,  king  of 
WesseXi  in  644.  Lei.  collect.  toI.  lit.  p.  117)9  we  learn  that  the 
portraits  of  the  three  apostles,  Peter>  Paulyand  Andrew,  were  sus- 
pended over  the  high  altar. 

Hie  Petrus  et  Paulus,  quadrati  lumina  mundif 
Absidam  gemino  tutantur  numine  lautam  | 
Nee  non  Andreas* 

Can.  ant.  iech  torn*  il.par^  ii./.  18U 
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hSPe  1f^  d^cdpted  By  tlie  portraits  (Jftfe  Virgin  and  tiie 
^Ttlfve  afjc^lti^ :  the  southern  aisle  exhibited  a  series  of 
pt6Uii4i&'rispre$entitig  the  most  i^eriiarkable  hOs  recorded 
ill  the  gospels :  while  the  northern  struck  the  eye  with 
tlie  terrific  visions  described  by  St  John  in  the  book  of 
revelations.  ''  The  most  illiterate  peasant^''  adds  the 
devoat  moiik,  <<  could  not  enter  the  church  without  re-* 
<<  c^Vtftg'tfL^  mtisi  profitable  instruftiott.  Hcf  either  be^ 
<'  held  with  [ile^^uire  the  amiable  countenance  of  Christ 
^  and  his'  faithfiil  servants ;  or  ^udied  the  important 
^  mysteries  of  the  incarnation  aild  redemption  :  or  from 
^  the  speAacle  of  the  last  judgment,  learnt  to  descend 
*^  intahis  aWn  breast,  and  to  deprecate!  the  justice  of  thef 

«  Atotgwy*' (S7). 

(s?)  Bed^  Vit  abbati  Wirem^  p.  095*  Horn.  in.  niit.  Ovri  Be* 
Ded*  torn,  vii*  coL  465.  It  has  been  iiidustriouBly  inculcated  that 
the  re^>ect9  which  the  Anglo-^^ons  in  litter  ages  paid  to  religiouer 
paiotingSy  was  an  innovation  imported  from  Romey  long  Aei 
ibeir  conversion.  The  merit  or  infamy  of  the  new  doctrine  hatf 
been  ascribed  to  £gwui»  bishiop  of  Worcester}  and  to  give  a  cp« 
fear  of  truth  to  the  story,  a  synod  has  been  described  as  assembled 
at  London,  and  approving  the  worship  of  unages^  The  forgery 
has  even  been  honoured  trith  a  place  in  both  the  editions  of  the 
British  councils.  (Tali  modo  cultus  inugintim  Anglicanis  ecclesiis 
suctoritate  antichristi  et  illusionibusdiabolicrsestobtrusus,  paucis 
piis  fnistra  gementtbus  et  cohtradicentibus  circiter  annum  719 
aut  714.  SpeL  p.  216.  Wilk.  pw  7d.)  The  hnpostufe,  however* 
was  soon  detected  and  exposed  both  by  foreign  and  native  writers* 
Spehnan  abandoned  it  to  its  fate :  but  he  abandoned  it  with  a  sigh, 
and  to  supply  its  place  left  a  long  and  elaborate  note.  In  this  he 
acknowledges  that  the  converts  employed,  but  denies  that  they 
vorehipped,  religions  images ;  and  asserts  that  no  instance  of  such 
Vrorship  is  recorded  by  Bede  or  any  contemporary  writer,  (Sp^hn« 
ibid.)  If  by  worship  he  mean  the  adoration  due  to  the  Supreme 
teogi  he  b  eertamly  accurate :  but  if  he  mean  an  inferior  respect^ 
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fute  the  bras^hemy  of  the  Greeks  (S9) :  and  the  sfh6d 
of  Frankfort  equally  condemned  die  heresy  of  the  Ico^ 
noclasts,  and  tSie  supposed  decision  of  the  Nicene  fkthers 
(40).  The  Roman  pontlfisi  Vhose  legates  had  preSded 
in  the  connciU  were  forced  to  temporize :  they'prtidentiy 
postponed  the  confirmation  of  its  decrees :  and  end^a- 
voured;  by  successive  explanations,  ta  rilience  the  mar* 
murs,  and  to  appease  the  jealousy  of  die  northern  pre^ 
lates.  After  the  lapse  of  forty"  years,  the  adversaries  oF 
the  council  urere  formidable  iii  huinbei*  and  talents. 
thrf  acknoMfledged,  indeed,  the  supi*efile  adthori^  of 
the  successor  of  St  Peter,  and  professed  tWir  readidfey 
to -obey  his^  decisions :  but  at  the'sanie  time  they'r^Ctestk* 
ed  permission  to  lay  their  diffieiiltiei'  at*  hiiif  feet  (41)  *, 

^  transmitted  iroih  France  to  EngfiitiiL  Cardliii  reiz  Fraftciafite 
misit  librum  synodalem  ad  Britanniian^'  in*  qbo  verse -fidei  nnilta 
repert9^  sunt  obviaiitja«  et  eo  nuudme,  quod  pene  omnium  orienta- 
Hum  dbctorum  unanimi  assertione  est  definitum»  imagines  adorari 
debers,  quod  omnino  ecclesia  catholica  execratur.  Mat.  West, 
p.  146>  an*  79d.  If  in  the  tune  of  Matthew  of  Westniinster,  the 
catholic  church  execrated  the  adoration  of  images,  how  are  we  to 
accotttit  for  the  general  assertion  of  modem  writent,  that  it  had 
been  established  in  Etoglandirom  thek:Iose  oft&e  eighth  ceotmy  ? 
Must  ttiey  not  hayeednfouiided  two  things,  which  he  was  caidul 
to  distinguish,  religious  respect  and  divine  worship  i 

(89)  Mat.  West  ibid. 

(40)  Lib.  Carol.  Iii.  I7r 

(41)  Romana  sedes  nullis  synodlcis  constitutis  cafeteris  ecclesiii 

praelataest,  ted  ipsius  domini  auctoritatepiimatum  tenet 

omnes  cathoUcse  debent  observare  ccclesiae,  ut  ab  ea  post  Chrtstum 
ad  mttsiendam  fi^em  adjutorium  petant.  Lib.  CaroL  t.  &  A 
Tcstra  sanctitate  petiimus,  ut  sacerdotibtis  nostris  Hceret  quserese 
«t  colligere,  qux  ad  eandem  rem  definiendarn  Teractter  conTenire 
ptttuissent  ....  Eavestrx  sanctitati  legendaet  examinandamk- 


and  in  d^e  Cao^e  jx^kh  ^e  ptOs  of  the  council  p£ 
fnaokfoxt,  vo^d  the  Jotters  of  the  synod  of,  Faris^  they 
cdle£|e4  e[very  arguinent)  .which  their  learning  or  inge- 
.  unity  Qoid4  suggest.  It  vas  boldly  assertedj  that  und^r 
die  mafik  of  an  orthodox  de^tion  (42)^  die  Greeks  had 
eiideavpmed  to  conceal  the  idolatry,  which  Jurlced  in 
tbeir  hresusts :  that  .their  9ecret  intentions  had.  been  be« 
trayed  by  the  indiscreet  declaration  of  the  bi^p  of  Cy- 
prus i  apdltbat  the  peraiission  of  tapers,  incense*  and  sa- 
lutation, spoke  more  forcibly  than  his  words,  the  reid 
pendency  of  this  *  heathenish  worship  (43}«  Notwith- 
the  authority  and  representations  of  the  pon^ 
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toe  curavimns Quos  (legates)  non  ad  hoc  ad  vestne' 

abnkj^spraeaoitiain^mjftiniuBy  uthic  dpceodi  gratia  dkectiputa- 
rentur.  £p.  Imper.  ad  £ag.  Ps^.  in  actis  synod!  Paris.  *  I  should 
not  have  loaded  the  page  with  th^se  quotations,  had  we  not  been 
iTpeatedly  told  by  modem  wri.ters,  that  in  this  dispute  the  north*  ^ 

era  bishops  bade  defiance  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontifis. 

(4^)  The  definition  was,  that  an  honorary  .worship  might  be 
given  to  images,  but  not  that  true  worshijp,  which  belongs  OfAy  to 
the  divine  nature :  ri/itniiKnt  vfvxyntvnj  §y  /dr  %9  xtS*  Trirrtw 
jiftm  dXniiw  A«(r^«v,  4  TTftvu  ft^^r^  iittf  fttcru*  Bin.  con.  torn. 
5,  p.  198.  The  application  of  the  hand  to  the  mouth,  in  token  of 
respect,  gave  .birth  to  the  two  words  wf^^vmr  and  adorare. 
Whether  this  worship  be  such,  as  should  only  be  given  to  the 
Deityf  msst  ik^cnd  on  the  intention.  .  Otheinviae,  how  axe  we  to 
excnse  the  protestant,  who  kneels  before  the  s^ra^i^t,  the  me^e 
symbol  of  Christ ;  or  the  bxidegropip,  who,  in  the  ceremony  of 
manriage,  says  to  the  bride««>^with  my  body  I  thee  worship  f 

(4S)  These  honours  were  first  paid  by  the  Qreeks  to  Ihe  statues 
fift^e^pfKrova:  from  the^i  they  pmed  to  the  pictuijes  pr  reprHi 
ftmtatiofia  pf  Christ  and  the  ^nls.  ;See  iCabiJlaef  act  $$•  Benei. 
Ssec.  iv.  torn.  i.  pnef.  p.  xviii.  xiz.^ 
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iiiB,  their  suspicions  were  for  z  time  kept  aUve  by  die 
.embassies  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  who  favoured  the 
party  of  the  Iconoclasts^  but  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  yearSj 
the  Gallic  .prelates  became  divided  in  sentiment ;  by  de- 
grees they  consented  to  a  silent  acquiescence  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  councU ;  and  at  last,  Ae  ceremonies,  approv- 
-  ed  by  the  popes,  were  adopted  in  the  chul'ches  of  Gaol^ 
Germany,  and  England  (^i). 

5.  At  the  present  day,  the  thirst  of  curiosity  prompts 
'4he  man  of  letters  to  visit  the  scenes  of  ancient  wisdom 
and  ancient  glory:  in  former  times  it  conduded  the 
pious  christian  to  th^  plapes,  which  had  been  consecrated 
by  the  triumphs  of  religion.  To  the  adventurous  spirit 
j}£  the  northern  nations,  the  pra£lice  of  pilgrimaga  offer- 
ed inestimable  attractions :  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  were 
particularlv  distingui^ed  by  their  attachment  to  this 
(devotion.  In  estimating  the  respeAive  merits  of  differ- 
ent couittries,  none  could  challange,  in  their  opinio]}, 
an  e<}uality  with  Palestine.:  there  the  religious  wanderer 
might  visit  the  cave  in  which  the  Savipur  was  bor^, 
might  follow  him  in  the  course  of  hi^  ^issiQn,  )9[iigl^t 
climb  the  n^ountain  on  which  he  suffb'ed,  and  kiss  the 
sepulchre  in  which  his  body  was  deposited*  3ut  tl|e 
perils  of  the  enterprise  wer^  sufficient  to  appal  the  niost 
iresolutp  courage.  Jerusalem  groaned  beneath  the  yoke 
of  the  infidels :  it  lay  at4lie  distance  of  mofe  than  three 
thousand  miles  (45),  and  imagination  multiplied  the 
gangers  pf  navigatine  za  unknown  sea,  and  of  travelling 

(44)  Sac  note  (Q> 

(45)  Accordiag  to  the  Roman  Itineraries,  the  road  from  Sand- 
wich to  Jerusalem,  was  S566  RonUn,  or  ^871  English  miles.    See 

J^'fif];i90^9  decline  and  fall|  c,  ?« 
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tlirc»agh  nations  of  different  languages^  mannersj  and 
religioins.  Yet  the  bold  temerity  of  some  adventurers 
was  crowned  with  success ;  and  they  returned,  after  an 
absence  of  several  years,  to  relate  to  their  astonished 
countrymen,  the  wonders  which  they  had  witnessed. 
Of  these,  the  most  ancient  recorded  in  history,  is  St 
WlUibald,  whose  long  peregrination  has  been  faithfully 
related  by  the  pen  of  a  female  writer  (46).  Her  narra- 
tive I  shall  abridge :  nor  will  the  reader  perhaps  refuse 
to  follow  through  a  few  pages  the  first  of  his  country- 
men, who  ventured  to  approach  the  court  of  the  Caliphs, 
Stfid  penetrated  as  far  as  the  holy  city* 

The  hther  of  Willibald  had  determed  to  visit,  in 
company  with  his  children,  the  tombs  of  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul.    He  died  at  Lucca;  and  the  pilgrims,  after 
paying  the  last  duties  to  their  deceased  parent,  continued 
ihar  journey.    At  the  sight  of  Rome  they  experienced 
emotions  %o  whicl^  hitherto  they  had  been  strangers: 
and  the  different  monuments  of  piety,  with  which  that 
capital  abounded,  successively  awakened  their  devotion 
and  admiration.     The  curiosity  of  Willibsdd  was  en- 
larged ;  his  imagination  wandered  to  the  places,  which 
had  been  consecrated  by  the  corporal  presence  of  the 
Redeemer ;  and  the  fearless  pilgrim  resolved  to  visit  the 
land  of  promise,  the  theatre  on  which  God  had  display- 
ed the  wonders  of  his  power  and  his  mercy.    But  the 
Zfisl  of  Winibald  and  Walburge^  his  brother  and  sister^ 

(46)  She  was  a  nun  of  Heidenheim,  and  a  relation  of  St  Willi- 
bald. She  wrote  as  he  dictated,  and  ^ipeals  for  her  veracity  to 
Ilia  deacons.  **  Ab  ipso  audita  et  ex  iUius  ore  dictata  prsescripai- 
^*  mus,  testibus  mihi  diaconis  ejus."  Hodo«p.  Will,  inter  lect. 
ant.  Cams.  edit.  Basnage,  torn.  ii.  p.  106. 
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jsras  less  fervidi  or  more  pradent:  tlyy  refused,  to  ac« 
pompany  iiim  j  and  he  ws^  covxpelled  to  seek  among 
the  other  Saxon  pilgriioSffor  associates  of  similar  yiews, 
^d  equal  resolution* 

-  In  the  year  721,  sopn  ^ter  the  feast  of  Easter,  Willi- 
bald  departed  bqm  Ilome  with  only  two  companioii^ : 
but  his  example  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  his  country- 
men, and  during. his  journey  their  number  increased  to 
eight  (47 )•  The.tim^  was  favourable  to  th^r  desjgn* 
Though  the  Spanish  Moslems  were  constantly  at  war 
with  thbir  christian  neighbours,  the  trade  of  the  Medi* 
terranean  was  undisturbedi  and  the  eastern  subje^b  of 
the  Caliphs  occasionally,  visited  the  ports  of  .Greece  and 
Italy.  At  Naples,  the  good  fortune  pf  the  pilgrim^ 
f  onduAed  t^em  to  a^  Egyptian  n^erqhant,  wjho  will^gly 
received  them  on  board  his  vessel :  but  their  speed  was 
retarded  by  the  delays  pf  commerce,  and  a  circuitoiu 
navigation :  and  /ourteen  months  expired  before  thej 
peached  the  coast  of  Syria.  Frpm  Naples  tbey  i^ucces* 
fiively  sailed  to  Reggio  in  Calabria,  to  Cat^a  in  Sicily^ 
where  the  inhabitants  were  accustome4  to  oppose  the 
veil  of  St  Agatha,  to  the  fiety  eruptions  of  the  neighs 
J)ouring  mountain,  to  ^an^fasia,  to  the  islands  of.  Coo^ 
and  Samos  ;  and  at  last^  after  a  long  and  tedious  voyage^ 
arrived  ^in  .safety  in  the  port  of  Ephesus.  During  the 
several  weeks,  which  they  spent  on  the  coast  of  NatoUa^ 
they  had  much  to  suffer  from  fatigue  and  hunger  ;  but 
they  satisfied  their  curiosity  by  visiting  the  most  cele- 
jbrated  cities,  jmd  their  piety  by  offering  up  th^ir  prayer^ 

(47)  He  left  Roo^  cum  dqobiis  apciis  (Ho^oep^p.  1Q9.  Itioer, 
p.  118):  when  he  arriTed  in  Syria,  erant  cam  St  WiUibal^  m- 
.tern  contributes  ipsius  (Qodpep.  p.  UO,    Jtiner.  p.  \  l^u) 
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at  the  shnpes  of  ^e  most  celebcated  saints*  Paphos,  in 
the .^sland, of  Cyprus,  next  ^ttrafted  their  notice.  Theirs 
they  rested  to  cf  lebucate  the  festival  of  Easter,  and  after-  ' 
inprds  repaired  to  Comt^ntia,  t^e  ancient  Salamis,  to 
venerate  tj^e  relics  pf  St  Epiphaiii\is.  From  the  west  of 
the  h]9fl\d»  to  tl^e  opposite  cpa^t  of  .Syjia,  the  p^^^ge 
was«hprt  j  Ji^iey  l^ded  ^t  T!harrat«,  a  port  belonging 
to  the  j^pslems,  .^nd  .walked  as  far  as  £messa^  the  resi- 
4<}nce  .9f  tjbe  C?^lipji.  At  the  entrance  of  the  city  they 
F«re  .^^jpQ^d  hy  jthe  g|>ard>  and  condufte^  hy  ^he  order 
of  a  ma|^tra^e  to  tJbe  palace* 

Four  yearfr  before  this  .periqd,.  tbe  Moslems  }^ad  be,cm 
coiDpeUedjto  re^re.wijii  ^isgr^Qe. from  the  siege  of  Con- 
'  3tefflftW>Ble.  Je?llp^s  rf  j;he  (4!?signs  of  t\ve  imperii 
court*  the  ,Caliph  fx^^d  -^illil^a^  ,and  his  cqmpanions 
as  spies  in  the  |^y  .o£  the^Gree^i.sgid  $:Qm^fixtcled  them 
to  be  detsun^d  in  clas»(;o94^ejp;ie.nt.  It  .w^s  m  vain  that 
a  dtniitiiin  merchfmt  offered  a  cqo&iders^^e  sum  for  their 
ransom ;  O^is  ^eal  x^pujd  c3^X?^ip^  po  ;i;pore  than  .a  mitigj^tioiji 
of  ii^^  jfutbiqjfp.  With  a  JtundsQme  present  he  faur- 
phfttfid  permisejon  to  qcj^duft  tj^em  twice  in  the  w.eek  to  , 
Ap  ff.5^.Mc  Wf^i  a^od  on  t;be  Sundays  tp  tl?.e  churqh.qf 
jthe  f^bri^ti^ns.  .Asihey  pa^ed  through  tjt^e  baa^arj  the 
inhabitants  as^fohled  ^o  .s^e  the  ^r^^ ;  ,^d,  if  we 

i^ay  t|fJj^ey/B  j^he  nj^i^^'^l  ^Wf7  9^  ^W^waJ®  ^orian, 
it  .lias  their  ^oujth,  their  hc^UjUy,  af^d  the  e^eganc^e  lof 
rtteir  .df  ^,  ^t  .^ttr^qd  ^  curipsity  pf  ^l^e  in%jb 

The  subjugation  of  Spain,  by  the  arms  of  the  Mos^ 

speculari,  quia  juvenes,  etdecori,  et  vestium  onvMut>eqeJA^ 
«^iaRt,    Jl9^c^'JP..|iP' 
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lems^  had  established  a  frequent  commumcation  between 
that  country  and  the  court  of  Syria ;  and  the  natives 
were  occasionally  compelled  to  pay  their  homage  to  the 
successor  of  Mahomet.  A  Spanish  chrbtian,  whose 
brother  possessed  a  considerable  employment  at  court, 
listened  with  pity  to  the  history^  and  eagerly  espoused 
the  proteAion,  of  the  pilgrims.  Having  discovered  the 
captain,  who  had  landed  them  at  Tharratse,  he  obtained 
an  audience  of  the  Caliph,  and  explained  the  real  in- 
tentions of  the  prisoners.  The  prince  heard  him  with 
kindness;  and,  when  he  understood,  that  they  came 
from  thit  extremity  of  the  west,  from  an  island  beyond 
which  no  land  was  known  to  exist  (49),  he  declared 
lumself  satisfied,  ordered  them  to  be  liberated  without  ' 
paying  the  customary  fees,  and  gave  them  a  written  per- 
mission to  pursue  their  journey  to  Jerusadem. 

With  lightsome  hearts  the  pilgrims  departed  from 
Emessa.  A  tedious  road  of  a  hundred  miles  condufled 
them  to  Damascus ;  and  a  week  was  spent  in  visiting  the 
curiosities  of  the  royal  city.  They  were  now  on  the  ccyD- 
fines,  of  Palestine.  After  crossing  the  Libanus  and  the 
higher  Galilee,  they  arrived  at  Nazareth,  the  ancient  re- 
sidence of  the  parents  of  the  Messiah.  Over  the  reputed 
spot,  on  which  the  archangel  announced  his  future  birth 
to  the  virgin,  the  christians  had  built  a  magnificent 
church :  but  its  riches  tempted  the  avarice  of  the  Mos- 
lems»  and  expensive  presents  were  necessary  to  restrain 
their  rapacity  (50}.     Caoa,  distiqiguished  by  the  first  mi- 

(49)  De  occideBtali  plaga,  ubi  sol  occasum  habet,  isti  homines 
*venenint.    Nob  autem  nesdmus  terram  ultra  Dlos,  et  oil  nisi 
aquam.    Ilnd. 

(50)  The  wealth  of  the  chriatiansi  or  the  foibearanoe  of  tlie 
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fade  of  Jesusy  exhibited  to  their  view  six  earthen  vessels, 
ranged  under  the  altars,  which  they  were  assured  had 
been  used  at  the  marriage  feast.  Thence  they  climbed 
the  steep  mountain  of  Thabor  ^  and  a  monastery  at  the 
sommit  dedicated  to  Christ,  Moses,  and  Elias,  recalled  to 
their  minds  the  glorious  mystery  of  the  transfiguration. 

•  •  • 

They  descended  to  the  city  of  Tiberias  :  the  christian  in- 
habitants were  numerous ;  and  a  synagogue  of  Jews  pre- 
served the  memory  of  the  ancient  Rabbins.  Curiosity 
led  the  travellers  to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  Ascend- 
ing the  Anti-libanus  they  were  shewn  two  springs,  dis- 
tinguished by  their  respeAive  names  of  Jor  and  Dan, 
which  united  their  streams  in  the  valley,  and  gave  their 
common  appellation  to  the  river.  On  the  declivity  of 
the  mountain  were  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  remar- 
kable for  their  size,  the  shortness  of  their  legs,  and 
the  length  of  tl^eir  horns.  Csesarea,  built  at  the  union 
of  the  two  streams,  was  principally  inhabited  by  chri«- 
tians.  FoUo^ng  the  course  of  the  river,  they  arrived  a( 
the  place,  where  tradition  reports  that  Christ  was  bap* 
tised.    The  water  had  retired  to  a  distance  (51) ;  but  a 

• 

small  rivulet  sdU  occupied  the  ancient  channel ;  and  a 
wooden  cross,  ereAed  in  the  middle,  pointed  out  the 
spot»    A  church  had  been  raised  over  it,  ibr  the  celebra*  , 

iufideli,  was  at  last  exhausted.  The  church  was  destroyed,  and 
afterwards  rebuilt.    Mariti,  vol.  ii.p.  168, 

(51)  According  to  Maundrell,  (Journey  firom  Aleppo,  p.  82,) 
the  river  at  this  place  has  retreated,  at  least  a  furlong,  from  its 
ancient  boundary.  But  Mariti  informs  us,  that  in  the  rainy  sea- 
ton,  Its  waters  overflow  their  banks,  swell  to  the  breadth  of  four ' 
Bules,  and  often,  on*  account  of  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  di^ 
yide  themselves  ioto  different  itreamt^ 
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tipn  jof  bwM^i  ^^^^!^  ^^VSfy  ^®  devotjioD  of  the  crowds, 
.who, on  .the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  were  efiger  ^o  wash  ^ 
t]^  ^Ter.  Its.waters  Wj^re^dieyed^to  coiifer  health  ^ 
,f3iffi  ixifym,  ^mdiecu^dity  jto  tit^e  bai^r^in.  As  they  passed 
by  the  city  .of  jfei^Q,  ti^ey  ^mir^  the  fertility  yrhiqh 
^as  ^pavtjf  d«^to  .the  p^^bpuring  q^^axtsji  by  the  foun- 
tain fif  Elias ;  and^  after  visitii^g  an  anqcint  niqnasteiy, 
hejlield^at^  ^stance  ;t;he  yener^e  remains  of  Jerusatcfcn. 
With  tears  of  ji9y^d£ra4tu4^>  ^epilgruns  ^tered  the 
Jb9ly  qlty.  Tbfi  first  clb^cSt  whidi  jiJTesi;ed  their  atten* 
tji^,  was  ,the Jbaf  i^c,  /ound^  by  C(u;istantixie  the  great, 
dfx  die  spat  wl^e  the  true  cross  had  been  discoyered  by 
.^s  moljh^  l^t  Helena*  At  t^  eastern  £ront  were  erejU 
ji|d  lhrc;e  crosses,  to  pei^ietuate  the  xriexnory  of  tibie  event* 
Ip,  the  Aeighl^ourhood  stqqd  the  church  cff  the  resurrec* 
t^Gffi,  wluch  cc^iUin€4  th/e  sepulchre  of  ^Gbr^st,  ^  inv^- 
luaUe  treasure  in  the  estimation  of  christian  pjuety,  Ori- 
j;|taaUy  it  had  bee^  a  vault,, hewn  in  the  solid  rook:  in 
the  c;hurch  it  rose  Ugh  fkhove  the  pavement,  was  of  a 
,sq\iare  £gure,  fui4  tei^mjinated  Jin  a  ppint.  The  entnmce 
jras  on  the  eastern  side,  and  ,an  opening  on  the  viAt 
hand  introduce  the  pilgrim  to  the  dtuumherj  which  hsKl 
.feceived  the  ,4^d  li^y  of  ^he  R^e^^*  The  iuide 
jof  j(he  ff^pulq^e  .was  lig^ited  by  fifteen  ^4f^  lamps 
(52) }  and  near  the  door  lay  a  large  stone,  in  memory  of 
tbzt.  which  ^i^d  formerly  dosed  th^  .^Mrpnc^- 

(5S)  jJLtc^jii^h,  a  GaUic  pielate}  liad  some  time  before  visted 
tht  Holy  lApd.  Bc^  abridged  bis  i^mtive,  wtdfih  in  sofl»e 
fM^Uf^frnfixKut^  lie  tcO^  OS,  that  the  ae- 

pii^chre  w^  |N)U|id,  that  the  D^^l^of  the  )ii9ps.wat  ooly  tw^v^ 
and  t;hst  of  it)itt^»  fpurbwutyi  jthe  inside  aad  eight  wfcefiM< 
•tttberoo^   SeeBedede)oci9  89^C.iLp*s^^ 
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Alter  visitmg^  witK'  sentiments  of  tfae  mdst  lively  dMf* 
thnij  the  otiher  religious  monotnents'  conttiiiied'  wi^tt' 
the  walls  of  JFeru^alem,  they  crossed  the  valley  of  Josa^ 
phat,  and  repaired  to  the  mouht  of  OliVes.  On  it  stood 
two  diiirchbsj  of  which  one  marked  the  garden,  that  had 
witnessed  the  agBhy  of^  Jiesus'  befbre  his*  passion ;  the 
other  occQpied'the  suthniif,  from  which  he  astended  iii^ 
to  heaven;  In  thid  centre'  of 'the  lattet^,thii'spot  which 
fakd  received  the  impressioti  ofhislast4bbtsteps,'wai5  siir- 
ronnded  with  a  circular  rail*  of  brass;  in*  the  roof  of  thi* 
church' wtuB  left  a  large  opening" ;  and  two'lofty  coliimhs 
of  marble  represented  thb^  twxr  angels/  thatattended  at 
hb  asbemibn.  A  lamp,  surrdhnd^d  wiih*  glasisj  was-  al- 
ways kept'buniing  inthe  aperture  (55);* 

I'Airil  nbtfonow^thipilgritliS^  in  their  sdbsfeqtteiit  eat^ 
CQiiion^  wUdi  their  historikil  hks  reduced*'  to  z'  barreti 
cataSbgtie  of  niatn^s;  Tliey  traVerised^Falestllie  ih^every 
direCfion,  till  their  curiosity  wis-  exhausted' ;  and'  fatSgUe 
and  infirmity  admoni^ed  thein  to*  return  tb  £ui:x>pe. 
But  to  leave,  was  as  difficult  as  to  enter,  dife  tertritdJy  of 
the  Mbdems^:  and  the  companions  of  Wiltibald  were 
compelled  to  make  a  second  jottrhey  to  Eni^ssa,ta  solicit 
from  the  justice  or  caprice  of  the  Caliph,  the  pefmissioa 
to  revisit  theu:  native  country*  The  prince  was  absent : 
bat  their  request  was  granted  by  one  of  his  ministers. 
When  they  had  returned  to  Jerusalem,  they  were  joined 
by  WiQibald,  and  bade  a  last  farewel  to  ther  holy  city. 
Their  route  Ud  them  through  Sebaste,  the  ancient  Sa- 
maria, to^thc  opulent  city  of  Tyre,  where  their*  baggage 

(55)  Wh^  Maundrell  visited  tlie  mountain,  no  part  of  the 
chufch  remained)  except  an  octagonal  cupola,  whioh  the  Turk» 
msed  as  a  mosch,  p.  104. 
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itos^lity  'v^as/  iddeed^  a  fivotxiitc^  i^iifttie  atiioiig'  tb^ 
intathimi  natSdils ;  andretigtbii'ofiVrefdh^er  prateftioirto 
the  pertwi  anfl  piDpertjr  df  the'  itiiiferant  devotee :  btft 
th^  mountaineers  respeAed  ndtfaer  the'd&Ebtes  of  htxma- 
iittfi  not"  thededrees  of  cotincils;  and"  of' the  ntkinbers, 
who  braved  the  dtfficidties  of  the  journeys  xns^ny  lived 
tfot  to  revbU  their  Homes ;  while  of  the  rest^  th6  greater 
port  returned*  sicktyj  despoQed,  aiitl  emaciated  (59). 
Oiarlemagne,  at  the  sdlicitatibti  of  Offa  (60),  Coilrad;  at 
that  df  Cstnute  (6-1),  had  promised  prote£B6ii'tb  the  Eng- 
lish'pQgtims:  butitwas  prtived  by  eacperfende,  that  the 
shicedty  or  the  power  of  these  print^s  was  ndt  equal  to 
theilf  ietigagements  or intlinations.  Tl^  &te;  hbwever,  of 
fbitfaer  adventtif ers,  pfbved  a'tisdess  lessdii'to'their*  codn*- 
trymeh,  aiid  tfa6  dbje£tiom'ofphidexc6eWe^e  silenced  by 
the  iinpulse  of  devbtion  or  curiosity.  To-  behold  the*  an-* 
dent  capital  of  thie  world,  and  tecelve  th^  benediction  of'* 
the  successor  of  St  Peter,  kings  abandoned  theif  thrones, 
and  bishops  inttusted  to  others  the  care  of  their  flocks: 
dergy  and  laity,  monks  and  nuns,  followed  their  exam- 
ple :  and  even  the  lowef  classes  of  the  people  were  eager 
to  gradfy  their  wishes,  by  obtaining  a  place  in  Che  retiime 
df  their  superiors  {Si),    The  maimefs  of  the  present 

piised  and  massacred  in  the  Alps.    Baron,  ex  Flodoard.  an.  92l» 

SOU. 

(59)  In  the  ancient  life  of  St  Winihald,  it  is  remarked,  th^tt 
Strangers  were  generally  subject  to  a  fever  at  their  arrival  in  Rbme^ 
Magna  febris  fiitigatio  advenas  illic  venientes  visitare  seu  g;ni- 
tisre  soleL    Vit  St  Winib.  apud  Canis.  p.  1S6. 

(60)  £p.  Car.  Magni,  apud  Mat.  Par.p^  976. 

(61)  £p.  Canut.  apud  Wilk.  p.  298. 

(62)  Romam  adire  coravit,  quod  eo  tempore  magnx  virtiitii 
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age  ha^e  branded  their  condud  with  the  name  of'  m^ 
persdtion  $  bat  candour  must  extort  the  confession,  that 
th&x  motived  were  innocent,  their  labours  usefiil.    It 
were  difficult  to  assign  a  reason,  why  it  should  be  more 
lawful  to  visit  the  scenes  of  aneient  literature,  than  those 
of  reUgkms  virtue  r  and  he  who  has  experienced  the  en- 
thusiasm, which  is  kindled  in  the  mind  by  viewing  the 
former  residence  6f  heroes  and  legislators  (6S),  will  easily 
conceive  with  what  force  the  chains,  the  tombs,  and  the 
refics  of  the  martyrs,  spoke  to  the  hearts  of  these  foreign 
christians.    In  a  political  view,  the  travels  of  the  pilgrims 
were  lughly  serviceable.    They  contributed  to  conneft 
tl&e  independent  nations,  which  had- divided  among  them 
the  figments  of  the  empire  %  to  dissipate  the  prejudices 
of  national  partiality ;   and  to  difiuse  the  knowledge  of 
the  arts  and  the  sciences.     Rome,  though  she  had  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians, 
was  still  the  centre  of  knowledge,  and  the  repository  of 
whatever  was  elegant  in  the  west.     The  riches,  the  ruins 
of  the  imperial  city,  astonished  the  strangers  :  they  re«* 
turned  with  ideas  more  enlarged,  and  views  more  ele- 
vated:   attempts  were  made  to  imitate  at  home,  what 
they  had  admired  abroad  :  and  to  their  observation  and 
industry,  England  was  indebted  for   almost  every  im- 

aestixnabatur.  Bed.  1.  iv.  c.  23.  Quod  his  temporibus  plures  do 
gcnte  Anglonim,  'nobiles,  ignobilesy  laici,  clerici,  viri  ac  feminae 
certatim  facere  consuerunt.  Id.  1.  v.  c.  7.  Also  West.  an.  738,  p. 
140.     St  Bonif.  ep.  20,  40,  51,  69. 

(63)  "  Naturane,"  says  Cicero,  "  nobis  datum  dican),an  errore 
'*  quodam,  ut  cum  ea  loca  videamus,  in  quibus  memoria  dignos 
**  viros  acceperimus  multos  esse  versatos,  magis  moveamur,  quam 
<*  quando  eonim  ipsorum  aut  facta  audiamus  aut  scriptum  all- 
"  quod  legauius."    Oe  fin.  I.  v. 
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pvovemwty  which  she  received  1iofi»re  the  coaqaest  (64)^ 
Tet|  even  when  pilgrimages- were  fiiosl£uhionable»  there 
were  many,  who,  though  they  dared  not  to  condemn  a 
devotion  consecrated  by. the  prance  of  agesy  justly  oon- 
tended  that  their  countrymen  carried  it  to  excess  (66)* 
They  complained  that,  by  the  absence  of  bi^^s,  the 
interests  of  the  church  were  abandoned ;  by  that  of 
princes^  the  tranquillity  of  the  state  was  endangered' 
that  joumies  of  devotion  were  undertaken  to  elude  the 
severity  of  the  penitential  canons :  and  that  the  m<nral» 
of  the  travellers  were  often  impaired,  instead  of  being 
improvedr  The  last  charge  is  forcibly  corroborated  by 
the  conduft  o£  several  among  the  female  pilgrims^ 
Their  beauty  proved  fatal  to  their  chastity  :  amid 
strangers,  without  a  friend,  perhaps  without  the  means 


.  (64)  The  improrements  introduced  by  St  Wilfrid,  and  St  Ben- 
net  Biscopt  have  been  already  noticed.  -  The  latter,  howerefy 
aeems  to  have  disapproved  of  pilgrimagesy  when  they  were  not 
justified  by  the  prospect  of  great  advantage.  He  was  careful  to 
procure  masters  and  books  for  his  monks,  that  they  might  not  be 
tempted  to  make  pilgrimages,  but  be  willing  intra  monasterii 
claustra  qulescere.  Bed.  horn,  in  natal.  Bened.  abbat.  torn.  vii. 
col.  465. 

(65)  The  abbess  Bugge  was  desirous  to  visit  Rome,  but  so 
many  objections  were  raised  by  her  Mends,  that  she  wrote  to  St 
Bont£acefor  his  advice.  **  Scimus  quod  multi  sunt,  qui  banc 
**  vohintatem  vituperant,  et  hunc  anu>rem'  dcrogant,  et  eoium 
**  sententiam  his  astipulationibus  confirmant^  quod  canone*  syno* 
**  dales  pnecipiant,  quod  unusquisque  in  eo  loco  ubi  constitutus- 
**  fuerit,  et  ubi  votum  suum  voverit,  ibi  maneat  et  Deo  reddat 
'<  vota  sua.*^  £p.  Bonif.  S8,  p.  5o.  The  archbishop  answered, 
that  it  were  better  to  remain  in  her  monastery,  unless  the  vexa- 
tious exactions  of  her  enemies  compelled  her  to  leave  it.  Ep.  so, 
p.  28. 
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of  snbsistcfieei  they  sometimes  fell  vifBms  to  the  ait?  of 
sedttdion :  and  the  aposde  of  Germany  confesses  in  the 
anguish  of  his  zeal,  that  there  were  few  cities  in  Lora« 
bardy  or  Gaul,  which  had  not  witnessed  the  shame  of 
some  of  his  itinerant  countrywomen  (66).  But  his  re- 
monstrances were  not  more'  successful  than  those  of  St 
Jerome  and  St  Gregory  had  been  in  preceding  ages  (67) : 
die  stream  of  pilgrimage  was  still  directed  towards  the 
Vatican :  the  practice  was  defended  by  curiosity,  and 
sanAioned  by  e^mple ;  and  during  the  existence  of  the 
Saxon  dynasty^  Rome  almost  annually  saw*  a  crowd  of 
English  travellers  offer  their  devotions  at  the  shrine  of 
St  Peter  (68). 

6.  Before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  I  must  notice  an 
extraordinary  praftice,  wluch  united  the  most  solemn 
rites  of  religion  with  the  public  administration  of  justice. 

(66)  Ep.  Bonif.  105,  p.  149.    Wilk.  p.  d^. 

(67)  St  Greg.  Nys.  torn.  iii.  ap.  p.  72.    St  flieron.  ep.  1^; 

(€8)  Th&  Saxop  chronicle  remarks,  as  sometbing  extraordinary, 
that  in  the  year  889,  no  pilgrims  went  to  F[ome,  and  Alfred's  let* 
ters  were  sent  by  two  messengers.  Cfar.  *Sa9^  p.  90.  On  the  sub' 
ject  of  [Mlgrimage,  Henry  has  made  an  important  discovery :  that 
the  Saxons  considered  it  as  the  only,,  or  at  least,  the  most  efficaci-' 
Ofus  method  of  securing  their  satvationi  In  support  of  this  asser- 
tion, he  adduces  a  letter  of  Canute  the  great,  in  which  he  makes 
the  king  say,  that,  <*  on  account  of  St  Peter's  influence  in  heaven, 
*  he  thought  it  absdlutefy  mcusary  to  obtain  his  favour  by  a  pil- 
««  grimage  to  Rome.'*  (Henry,  vol.  iv.  p.  303.)  But  Henry  could 
seldom  translate  an  ancient  writer,  without  adding  a  few  improve- 
ments* In  the  original,  the  king  is  silent  respecting  the  necessity 
CKf  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  but  says  that  *'  he  thought  it  very  useful 
**  to  solicit  the  patronage  of  St  Peter  with  God."  Ideo  specia* 
liter  ejus  patrocintum  apud  Deum  expetere,  valde  utile  duxi. ,  Ep. 
Canut.  apud  Wilk.  p.  297. 
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To  elicit,  in  judicial  proceedingSi  tbe  troth  from  ^  mad^ 
of  unsatisfaAory  and  often  discordant  evidence,  demands 
a  power  of  discrimination,  and  accuracy  of  judgment, 
which  it  were  in  vaiift  to  expeA  irom  the  magistrates  of 
a  nation  just  emerging  from  ignorance  and  barbarity. 
The  jurisprudence  of  an  illiterate  people  is  generally 
satisfied  with  a  shorter  and  more  simple  process :  andy 
in  doubtful  cases,  an  appeal  to  the  equity  of  the  Deity 
exonerates  the  conscience  of  the  judge,  and  establidies 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused.  While  the  An- 
glo-Saxons adored  the  gods  of  their  fathers,  the  decision 
of  criminal  prosecutions  was  frequently  entrusted  to  die 
wisdom  of  Woden  c  when  they  became  christians,  they 
confidently  expe^ed  frtai  the  true  God,  that  miraculous 
interposition,  which  they  had  before  sought  from  an 
imaginary  deity.  He  was  a  being  of  infinite  knowledge 
and  infinite  power :  he  was  the  patron  of  virtue,  and  the 
avenger  of  crimes:  could  he  then  remain  indifierent 
when  he  was  solemnly  invoked,  and  permit  falsehood  to 
triumph  over  truth  \  innocence  to  be  confounded  with 
guilt  (69)  ?  This  reasoning,  though  false,  was  plausible , 
and  it  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  illite- 
rate. By  Gregory  the  great  it  is  said  to  h?  ^e  been  con- 
demned (70) :  but  if  his  disapprobation  was  known  to 
Ifhe  missionaries,  the  authority  of  the  pontiiF  was  borne 
down  by  the  torrent  of  national  manners ;  and  during 
fix  centuries,  appeab  to  the  judgment  of  God  nv'ere  au- 

(69)  Bfissa  judkni,  apud  Spelm.  glos.  voce  Ordalium. 

(70)  Decret.  par.  1 1,  caus.  II,  quxs.  5,  cap.  Men.  The  secondl 
pait  of  the  chapter,  which  contains  the  prohibition,  does  not  oc- 
cur in  St  Gregory's  works. 
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thorized  and  commaiided  by  die  jurkprudefice  of  the 


Tiie  time}  the  nature^  and  the  ceremonies  of  these 
appeals^  wese  defined  by  the  legislature  with  the  mi* 
antest  exaAitude.  To  employ  in  judicial  trials  the  days 
partiadarly  consecrated  to  the  Divine  servicci  was  deemF> 
ed  indecorous :  and  on  festivals  and  fast-days,  ordeals 
vere  tta£i\j  prohibited  (71).  Nor  were  they  indiscri^ 
jatnately  permitted  in  all  cases,  or  left  to  the  option  of 
the  parties.  In  civil  suits  die  law  had  pointed  out  a  di£» 
fisreot  process  :  in  criminal  prosecutions,  when  the  guilt  or 
innocwife  of  the  accused  could  be  proved  by  satisfactory 
mdence»  diey  were  unnecessary  (72).  But  if  the  argu<- 
ments  on  each  side  were  nearly  balanced,  if  the  prisoner 
^onkl  aok  daim  the  privilege  of  canonical  purgation  (73), 
or  procure  a  competent  number  of  compurgators,  re- 
course  was  had  to  the  judgment  of  God.  The  accuser 
cwore  to  the  truth  of  the  charge,  the  accused  by  oath 
attested  his  innocence,  and  the  necessary  preparations 
were  made  for  the  ordeal. 

As  the  discovery  of  the  truth  was  now  intrusted  to 
jd^  dedsion  of  heaveUj  the  intermediate  time  was  em- 

(71)  Leg.  Sax.  p.  53,  188,  ISI,  131. 

(72)  Ibid.  p.  26.     Wilk.  gloss,  p.  422. 

(73)  If  a  clergyman  or  monk  was  accused  of  a  crimei  and  the 
evidence  against  him  was  not  conclusive,  he  was  permitted  to  ex- 
culpate himself  by  the  eucharist,  or  by  his  oath.  Wiik.  p.  82,  soo. 
**  That  we  may  not  by  a  too  great  severity  oppress  the  innocent," 
says  An^hbishop  Egbert,  **  let  him  place  the  cross  on  his  head,  and 
swear  by  him  who  lives  for  ever,  and  who  suffered  for  us  on  the 
cross,  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  crime  of  which  he  is  accused*'' 
Ibid.  p.  sa* 
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ployed  ia  exercises  of  derotion.  Three  nights  befbrv 
the  day  apporated  for  the  trial,  the  accused  was  led  to 
the  priest :  on  the  three  following  mornings  he  assisted^ 
and  made  his  offering  at  the  mass :  and  during  the  three 
days,  he  fasted  on  bread,  herbs,  salt,  and  water  (74). 
At  the  third  mass  the  priest  called  him  to  the  akar  be- 
fore the  communion,  and  adjured  him  by  the  God 
whom  he^Kiored,  by  the  religion  which  he  professed^ 
by  the  baptism  with  which  he  had  been  regenerated^ 
and  the  holy  relics  that  reposed  in  the  church,  not  to 
receive  the  eucharist,  or  go  to  the  ordeal,  if  his  ccm- 
science  reproached  him  with  the  crime,  of  wUeh  he  had 
been  accused  (75).  He  then  gave  him  the  commoniont 
with  these  words :  <<  may  this  body  and  Uood  of  oar 
/<  Lord,.  Jesus  Christ,  be  to  thee  a  proof  of  innocence 
<<  this  day'\  As  soon  as  the  mass  was  finished,  the 
prisoner  again  xienied  d&e  charge,  and  took  the  feHow- 
{ng  oath  c  <<  In  the  Lord,  I  am  guiltless  both  in  word 
V  and  deed,  of  the  crime,  of  vhich  I  am  accused."  He 
was  then  led  to  the  trial  (76). 

Of  these  triab  there  i^ere  four  different  kinds.  1. 
The  corsned  was  a  ake  of  barley  bread,  of  the  wei^ 
ofon^  ounce)  a^d  se^ms  to  h^ve  bf^  instituted  in  inu- 

,  (74)  L^.  Sue  p.  61* 

(75)  Ic  eof  half  i^e  on  irsoeji  naina.  3  cm  fwam  Mma  f  if  u]i# 
jojuhren  iudeii^M  Cjiif r.  -}   on  >ef  hal^in  ^xfcef.  <]  poji  >siio 

cjuf meff e  <e  je  ua^ejifieng^,  ^  poji  *e  hali^an  >)uneff e 

^  Se  «>  puf  iiuf le  ae  sanjen  na  co  pam  o]it>ele.  ^if  S^  r^^  ^^^  ^^ 
f  iren  l(«f  ^  eop  man  i(ihrh  pVVeon  {ejpojitom  oVVe  on  geyirtenyfj'e* 
M&  Ritual.  DuneL  A.  ir.  1»,  €.  55. 

(76)  Corpus  hoc  et  sanguis  Domini  nostri  Jhesu  Christi,  sit  to* 
bis  (vel  tibi)  ad  probationem  hodie.    Miss,  Judtp^  apud  ^>e]in# 

9QW  Qrd^L   Abo  hcf.  Sax.  6},  ^i» 
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tatkm  of  the  wagpr  of  jealoosy,  mentioned  in  the  He- 
brew scriptures.  Over  it  a  prayer  was  [uronounced  by 
the  priest,  in  which  he  begged  that  Gfod  would  mani- 
fest the  truth  between  the  accuser  and  the  accused :  that 
if  the  latter  were  guilty,  when  he  took  the  cake  into 
his  hands,  he  might  tremble  and  look  pale  ^  and  when 
he  attempted  to  chew  it,  his  jaws  might  be  fixed,  his 
throat  contraAed,  and  the  bread  be  thrown  out  of  his 
month.  It  was  then  given  to  him  to  eat,  and  the  event 
decided  his  guilt ^l^hb  innocence  (77).  8.  In  the  or* 
deal  of  eold  water,  the  prisoner  was  stript  of  his  clothes^ 
his  hands  and  feet  were  bound ;  the  cross  and  the  book 
of  the  goq^ls  were  given  him  to  kiss,  and  blessed  water 
was  sprinkled  on  his  body.  A  cord,  of  the  length  of 
two  dls  and  a  half,  was  then  fastened  to  his  wai^t,  and 
he  was  thrown  into  the  water.  If  he  sunk,  he  was  im- 
mediately  liberated}  if  he  floated  on  the  surface,  he 
was  delivered  to  the  officers  of  justice  (76).  From  thete ' 
two  trials  it  seems  probable,  that  the  guilty  would  have 
little  to  fear :  from  the  other  two  it  is  difficult  to  con* 
ceive  how  the  innocent  could  escape.  S.  For  the  ordea 
by  hot  water,  a  fire  was  kindled  .under  a  caldron  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  church.  At  a  certain  depth  below 
the  surface  of  the  water,  which  was  augmented  in  pro- 
portion to  the  enormity  of  the  offence  (79),  w^s  placed 

(77)  Exorcism,  panis  Ordeaeii,  spud  Spelm.  *  voce  OrdsL 
Sometimes  cheese  .was  subatituted.    Ibid. 

(78)  Adjuratio  aquact  ibid.   Xeg.  Sax.  p.  ^6,  61. 

(79)  In  the  ordeals  by  hot  water  and  hot  iron,  the  trial  for 
greater  crimes  was. called  the  tbreefoidt  that  for  smallery  the  m^ 
fold  ordeaL  The  former  was  ordered  for  the  crimes  of  sacrilege* 
tjeaaon,  murder,  idolatry,  and  magic.    In  the  threefold  ordeal  the 
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a  stone>  or  a  piece  of  iron*    StrangeK  "were   eacdoded; 

'  and  the  two  partiesy  each  attended  by  twelve  firiends, 
proceeded  to  the  trial.  These  were  ranged  in  two  lines^ 
on  each  side  of  the  fire.  After  the  htanies  had  been 
said;  the  accuser  and  the  accused  d^uted  one  of  their 
companions  to  examine  the  water,  and  when  thcf 
agreed  that  it  had  acquired  the  greatest  possiMe  heat, 
the  latter  plunged  his  naked  arm  into  the  caldron^  and 
took  out  the  stone.  The  priest  immediately  wrapped  the 
arm  in  a  clean  linen  cloth,  and  fixed  on  it  the  seal  o^ 

*  die  church.  At  die  expiration  of  three  days,  the  band* 
age  was  unfolded,  and  th)e  hte  of  the  accused  was  deter* 
fluned  by  the  appearance  of  the  wound.  If  it  Were  not 
perfefUy  healed,  he  was  presumed  to  be  guiky  (80).  4. 
In  the  ordeal  by  hot  iron,  the  same  precautions  were  ob- 
served with  respedt  to  the  number  and  position  of  the 
attendants.  Near  the  fire  was  measured  a  space  equal  to 
nine  of  the  prisoner's  feet,  and  afterwards  divided  into 
three  parts.  By  the  first  stood  a  small  stone  pillar.  As 
soon  as  the  mass  was  begun,  a  bar  of  iron,  of  the  weight 
of  one  or  three  pounds,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  accusation,  was  laid  on  the  coals.  At  the  last  colieft 
it  was  taken  off,  and  placed  on  the  pillar.  The  prison^ 
instantly  took  it  in  his  hand,  made  three  steps  on  the 
lines  previously  marked,  and  threw  it  down.  The 
treatment  of  the  burn,  and  the  indications  of  guilt,  were 

depth  of  the  stone  was  equal  to  the  distance  between  a  man's  el- 
bow and  the  end  of  his  finger,  and  the  weight  of  the  hot  iron  was 
three  pounds.    Leg.  Sax.  p.  27. 

(80)  Leg.  S.IX.  p.  26,  61,    Adjuratio  aqua:   ferventis,  apud 
Spclm,  voce  OrdaK 
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the  same  as  in  t]be  trial  by  hot  water  (81).  To  diese 
£Mir  ordeals,  a  fift^  was  added  by  most  of  the  £OQtinenr 
tai  nations  $  that  of  duel)'  or  private  battle*  To  the 
Anglo-Saxons  it  was  unknown  till  after  the  Norman  coi^ 
quest.  Of  all,  it  was  the  most  absurd:  and  of  ail,  is 
the  only  one  which  modem  wisdom  has  thought  proper 
to  perpetuate. 

The  diffisrent  issues,  vdiicb  attended  the  ordeals,  prep- 
sent  a  subject  of  ingenious  speculation.  That  all  were 
not  proved  innocent  by  the  corsned,  and  the  inunersion$ 
nor  all  guUty  by  the  -hot  water,  and  the  hot  iron,  is  evi- 
dent :  otherwise  these  appeals  to  the  justice  of  Godj 
most  have  soon  sunk  in  the  public  estimation.  The 
eSe&  a£  the  corsned  may  be  ascribed  to  the  terrors  of  a 
guiky  consdenqe,  and  a  heated  imagination :  but  to  ac* 
coimt  for  that  of  tlie  other  three,  is  a  task  of  consider- 
able difficulty*  Some  may,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to 
tUak,  that  God  might,  on  particular  occasions,  inter* 
pose  in  favour  of  innocence :  others,  that  the  culprk 
was  often  indebted  for  his  escape  to  his  own  dexterity, 
or  the  assistance  of  a  robust  constitution.  But  modem 
writers  generally  suppose,  that  the  clergy  were  possessed 
of  a  secret,  by  which,  as  they  saw  convenient,  they 
either  indurated  the  skin  before  the  ordeal,  or  after- 
wards  healed  the  wound  within  the  space  of  three  days* 
This  opinion,  however,  is  unsupported  by  any  contem- 

(81)  Ibid.  I  have  not  mentioned  a  species  of  the  ordeal  by  Bre, 
which  consisted  in  walking  on  the  hot  iron,  instead  of  carrying  it 
in  the  hand.  I  do  not  recollect  any  mention  of  it  before  the  conquest, 
except  in  the  story  of  Queen  Emma :  a  story  which  deserves  little 
credit*  as  it  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  those*  who  ought  to 
have  been  best  acquainted  with  it :  Ingulf*  Aelred,  Malmesbury, 
Uoveden,  Huntingdon,  and  the  author  of  the  Saxon  chronicle. 
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ponry  TOiicheri  tnd  must  appear  at  the  best  highly  im- 
probable. This  secret,  so  widely  diffused  through  al- 
most every  nation  of  Christendom,  and  constantly  em* 
ployed  dwing  more  than  six  centuries,  could  not  have 
been  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  the  public :  and 
if  it  were  known,  how  can  we  believe  'that  legidatort 
would  have  still  persisted  to  enforce  the  trial  by  ordeal, 
for  the  convidion  of  guilt,  and  the  acquittal  of  inno- 
cence. In  the  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes,  it  is 
repeatedly  approved :  and  we  are  indebted  fior  its  aboli- 
tion, at  a  later  period,  not  to  the  wisdom  of  the  legisb* 
tnre,  but  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  clergy.  By  the 
Roman  pontiffi  it  was  often  condemned  as  superstitious : 
these  condemnati<His  were  inserted  in  the  coUe£ikm  of 
the  canon  law :  and  Henry  III.  to  satisfy  the  scrapes  of 
his  bishops,  consented  to  suspend  the  use  of  the  ordeals* 
in  the  third  year  of  his  reign  (82).  though  his  proda^ 
mation  did  not  amount  to  an  absolute  prohibition,  thej 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  afterwards  revived  (83). 


(as)  See  the  respript  of  Henry  lU.  in  Selden's  spidlegium  ad 
^dm.  p.  204. 

(83)  We  must  except  the  ordeal  by  cold  watery  which  waa 
employed  for  the  convictiob  of  witches,  till  a  very  late  period. 
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CHAPTER  X, 

liUMiwn  of  the  Jh^;h^aaunu^-4eammg  of  Theodore  ami  Jidriai^ 
m,^Mraitiet''-^tieokgy''^lqff!ci'^lo^ — arbimeHc'^nahiral  pU' 
hfophy-^ieamd  mm^St  j/idtelm  •-  Btde  '^Alemtu 


The  conquests  of  the  northern  nations  arrested  the 
progress  of  human  knowledge^  and  replunged  the  great* 
est  part  of  Europe  mto  the  barbarity  and  ignoraocey 
fiftun  iR^iich  it  had  slowly  emerged  during  the  lapse  of 
several  centuries.  If  the  fall  of  the  empire  did  not  to- 
tally extinguish  the  light  of  science,  it  is  to  religion  that 
we  owe  the  invaluable  benefit*  The  expiring  flame  was 
kept  alive  by  the  solicitude  of  the  churchmen :  and  their 
industry  coUeAed  and  multiplied  the  relics  of  ancient 
literature. 

The  fiinAions  of  the  priesthood  require  a  considerable 
portion  of  learning:  and  the  daily  study  of  the  sacred 
writings,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  canons,  has  always 
been  recotomended  to  the  attention  of  the  clergy.  By 
the  monks,  knowledge  was  originally  held  in  inferior 
estimation.  They  were  laymen,  and  preferred  the 
more  humble  employments  of  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanical  arts,  as  better  ads^ed  to  the  life  of  penitence* 
to  which  they  had  bound  themselves.  The  disciples  of 
the  saints  Anthony  and  Pachomtus  spent  a  great  part  of 
their  time  in  the  manufaAure  of  mats  and  baskets  :  and 
their  exadiple  was  so  approved  by  the  patriarch  of  the 
western  monks,  that  he  enjoined  his  followers  ^o  devote 
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at  least  seven  hours  of  the  day  to  manual  labour  (1). 
The  veneration,  which  religious  orders  usually  retain  for 
the  memory  of  their  founders,  enforced  a  temporary  ob- 
servance of  this  regulation  :  but  when  monasteries  were 
endowed  with  extensive  estates,  and  the  monks  could 
command  the  labour  oif  numerous  families  of  slaves*  it 
was  insensibly  neglefled ;  and  the  study  of  the  sciences 
appeared  a  more  useful  and  more  honourable  employ- 
ment.  The  propriety  of  this  innovation  was  sanftioned 
1^  tihe  neces^ti^s  of  religion.  The  sword  of  fehe  barba- 
jrians  had  diminished  the  numbers  of  the  dergy ;  and 
the  monks  were  Invited  to  supply  the  deficiency,  as  mi- 
nisters of  the  public  worships  and  the  apostles  of  infidel 
naticHis.  To  understand  the  btia  service,  it  became  ne- 
pessary  to  ac^ire  a  competent  knowledge  of  that  lan- 
guage: and  the  duty  of  instru^Hon  indjiced  diem  to 
peruse  the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers.  Under  the 
influence  of  these  yiptives,  schools  were  opened  in  the 
monastic  as  well  as  in  clerical  communities;  and  the 
rewards  of  reputation  and  honour  were  lavishly  bestowed 
on  the  faintest  glimmerings  of  science.  When  a  thirst 
for  knowledge  is  once  excited,  it  is  seldom  satisfied  with 
its  original  objeA.  From  the  more  necessary  branches 
of  religious  learning,  the  students  wandered  with  plea- 
sure to  the  works  of  the  poets  and  philosophers  of 
Greece  and  Rome :  and  their  curiosity  eagerly,  bat 
often  injudiciously,  devoured,  whatever  had  escaped  the 
ravages  of  their  ancestors.  In  these  literary  pursuits, 
the  Saxon  clergy  and  monks  acquired  distinguished  ap- 
plause. Their  superiority  was,  for  more  than  a  centory, 
felt  and  acknowledged  by  the  other  nations  of  Europe : 

(l)  Reg.  St  Bened.  c.  48. 
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and  when  tEe  repeated  invasions  of  the  Danes  had  un^ 
happily  cut  off*  every  source  of  instrudtron  in  Engtandg 
the  disciples  of  the  Saxon  missionaries  in  Germany, 
maintained  the  reputation  of  their  teachers,  and  from 
their  monastery  at  Fulda,  diffused  the  light  of  know-^ 
ledge  over  that  populous  and  extensive  country  (2). 

For  this  advantage  our  ancestors  were  principally  in- 
debted  to  the  tailents  and  industry  of  Theodore,  atch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury^  and  of  Adrian,  abbot  of  St 
Peter's,  in  the  same  city.  The  tatter  was  a  native  of 
Afirica,  the  former  of  Tarsus,  in  Ctlicia  :  both  were  emi- 
nently versed  in  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
peffeft  masters  of  evef y  science  which  was  known  at  that 
period.  Compassionating  the  ignorance  of  the  converts, 
they  dedicated  their  leisure  hours  to  the  instrudUon  of 
youth  i  their  lessons  were  eagerly  frequented  by  pupils 
from  every  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  ^  and  masters  formed 
under  their  inspe£tion,  were  dispersed  among  the  princi-^ 
pal  monasteries.  Their  exhortations  and  example  ex- 
cited an  ardour  for  improvement,  which  was  not  confined 
to  the  cloister,  but  extended  its  influence  to  the  castles  of 
the  nobility»  and  the  courts  of  the  kings.  The  children 
of  the  thanes  educated  in  the  neighbouring  monasteries, 
imlnbed  an  early  respeA,  if  not  a  passion,  for  literature  *, 
and  several  of  the  princes  condescended  to  study  those 
sciences,  on  which  their  barbarous,  but  viflorious  fathers, 
had  trampled  with  contempt ;  others  by  rewards  and  do- 
nations, endeavoured  to  distinguish  themselves  as  the  pa* 
trons  of  the  learned  (S).    Even  the  women  caught  the 

(2)  Sm  Mabillon,  Act.  SS.  Bened.  Ssec.  it.  torn.  i.  p.  188.    Tom. 
M-  p«  S3.    Macqucr,  Histoire  ecclesiastique,  vol.  i.  p.  551. 

(3)  Bed.  hist.  1.  iv.  s.  I.  v.  c.  13.    Abbat.  Wirem.  p.  doo. 
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gtneral  aithiisiasm :  seminaries  of  learning  were  esta* 
Uuhed  in  their  convents :  they  conversed  with  their  ab- 
sent friends  in  the  language  of  ancient  Rome ;  and  tre^ 
quentljr  exchanged  the  labours  of  the  distaff  and  the 
iieedlei  for  the  more  pleasing  and  more  elegant  beauties 
of  the  latin  poets  (4). 

In  modem  times  the  art  of  printing,  by  Cicilitating  the 
di£Eii$ion»  has  accelerated  the  progress  of  knowledge; 
but,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  scarcity 
of  books  was  an  evil  deeply  felt  and  lamented  by  these 
ardent  votaries  of  science.  Literature  dedined  and  fell 
with  the  power  of  Rome :  and  the  writings  of  the  an« 
cients  were  but  slowly  multiplied  by  tine  tedious  labour 
of  transcribers*  To  discover  and  obtain  these  remadns  of 
ancient  knowledge,  were  among  the  principal  objeAs, 
which  prompted  so  many  Anglo-Saxons  to  visit  distant 

(4)  St  Aldhelm  wxx)te  Ids  ttetise  de  laudibus  nrgiottatis,  for 
the  use  of  the  abbess  Hildelith  and  her  nuns.  The  stile,  in  which 
it  is  compoaedy  shews  that,  if  he  wished  them  to  understand  it,  he 
must  have  considered  them  as  no  mean  proficients  in  the  latin  lan- 
guage. From  this  treatise  we  learn,  that  nuns  were  accustomed 
to  read  the  pentateuch,  the  books  of  the  prophets,  and  the  new 
testament,  with  the  commentaries  of  the  ancient  fathers ;  and  te 
study  the  historical,  tropological,  allegorical,  and  anagogical  senses 
of  the  diflferent  passages;  profane  history,  chronology,  grammar, 
orthographyi  and  poetry,  also  employed  their  attention.  St  Aid- 
hel.  de  laud.  virg.  p.  t94.  Sec  also  AnnaL  Bened.  toL  ii.  p.  14s. 
Of  their  proficiency,  several  specimens  are  stHl  extant.  The  lives 
of  St  WiUibald  and  St  Wunebald,  were  both  written  in  Latin  by 
an  Anglo-Saxon  nun.  Several  letters  in  the  same  language,  by 
English  ladies,  are  preserved  among  the  epistles  of  St  Booifiice. 
In  some  of  them  are  allusions  to  the  Roman  poets  i  and  u  one,  a 
few  verses  composed  by  Leobgytha,  who  was  then  learning  the 
rules  of  metre  from  her  mistress  Eadburga.    £p.  Bonif.  dS,  p.  4S. 
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coontrifis  (5) :  by  the  acquisition  of  x  finr  booktt  thejr 
considered  their  labours  as  amply  repaid :  and  in  their 
esdmation,  a  single  volume  was  often  of  equal  value  with 
an  extensive  estate  (6)J  But  necessity  soon  taught  them 
to  adopt  a  method^  by  which  the  number  of  copies  was 
more  nearly  proportioned  to  the  increase  of  readers.  In 
every  monastery  a  considerable  portion  of  time  was  daily 
allotted  to  the  humble^  but  useful  occUpatiouy  of  tran- 
scribing ancient  manuscripts :  and  so  efficient  was  the  re- 
source, that  when  Charlemagne  meditated  the  revival  of 
letters  in  Gauly  he  was  advised  to  solicit  assistance  £rom 
the  treasures  accumulated  in  the  Saxon  libraries  (7).  Of 
these  repositories  of  sdence,  the  most  ancient  was  that 
of  Canterbury,  which  owed  its  establishment  to  the  pro- 
vident care  of  Gregory  the  great,  but  had  been  consider- 
ably augmented  by  the  zeal  and  industry  of  Archbishop 
Theodore  (8).    Another  numerous  coUeAion  of  books 

(5)  Thus  Akuin  says  of  his  matter  Ecgbert ; 
'    Nod  aemel  externas  peregrino  tramite  terras 
Jam  pengravit  ovansi  aophiae  ductus  amoie} 
Si  quid  forte  novi  libronim  aut  studiorum 
Quod  secum  ferrety  territ  reperiret  in  illis» 

Jh  pont.  JB6cr.  v^  1464. 

(6}  A  treatise  oa  cosmogn^riiy  was  told  to  Aldfrid^  king  of 
Northumbria,  for  an  estate  of  eight  hides  of  land^  which  appears 
to  have  been  considered  as  its  real  vahie.    Bed.  Vit.  abbat.  p.  soo. 

(7)  Ale  ep.  1.  Malm,  de  reg.  f.  IS.  Some  yean  after,  Lupus, 
abbot  of  FerriereSy  wrote  to  Alttig>  abbot  in  the  chuich  of  York, 
to  lend  him  teveral  books  to  be  transcribed^  and  promised  they 
should  be  faithfully,  restored.  Annal.  Bened^  torn,  ii^  p.  684* 
Bib»  pat.  torn.  isL  Lup.  ep.  s. 

(8)  Bed.  hist.  L  i.  c.  ff9.  In  the  appendix  to  Smitb't  Hede,  p. 
690,  is  an  ancient  account  of  the  bookt  brought  into  England  by 
St  Augustine.    One  of  them,  a  MS.  of  the  gospels^  is  said  by 
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was  possessed  by  the  monastery  at  Wetemoutli»  the  fitttt 
of  the  labours  of  St  Bennet  Biscop,  whose  five  joornies 
to  the  continent!  and  indefatigable  exertions»  have  been 
gratefully  recorded  by  the  pen  of  the  venerable  Bcfde 
(9).  But  of  all  the  seminaries  which  floorished  in  £ng« 
land,  that  belonging  to  the  clergy  of  Yoi^  appears  to 
have  enjoyed  the  most  valuable  and  extensive  library: 
and  in  the  itnperfe£t  catalogue  of  its  volumes,  which  Al- 
coin  has  inserted  in  his  writings,  we  find  the  names  of 
almost  every  Greek  and  Roman  ¥rritery  w^o  had  dSstin* 
gmshed  himself  either  in  pro£ue  or  in  sacred  literature 
(10). 

Wanley,  (p.  15i,)  to  be  preserved  in  the  libraty  of  Corpus  Christi 
college  at  Cambridge,  L.  15.  Godwin  mentions  a  MS.  of  Ho- 
mer, brought  to  Englaitd  by  Theodore,  which  was  so  beautifully 
written,  as  scarcely  to  be  equalled  by  any  other  manuscript  or 
printed  copy,  (God.  de  praes.  p.  41.) 

(9)  Bed.  Vit.  abbat.  Wirem.  p.  S95,  S99. 

(10)  JElbert,  archblihop  of  York,  left  to  Alcuin  the  care  of  his 
library,  hit  cans  super  omnia  gazas  (Ale.  de  pont.  et  8anct.-£bor« 
eccl.  V.  1526.)  That  writer  has  given  the  following  account  of 
the  books  contained  in  it : 

niic  invenies  veterum  vestigia  patrum, 
Quidqoid  habet  pro  se  latio  Romanus  in  oibe ; 
Grccia  vel  quidquid  transmisit  clara  latinis; 
HebratcuB  vel  quod  populus  bibit  ore  supemo ; 

1540  Africa  lucifluo  vel  quidquid  lumine  qtarsit. 

Quod  pater  Hieronymus,  quod  sensit  Hilarius,  atque 
Ambrosius  praesul,  aimul  Augustimis,  et  ipse 
Sanctus  Athanasius^  quod  Orosius  edit  avitus, 
Quidquid  Gregorius  summus  docet,  et  Leo  papa: 

1 545  Basilius  quidquid,  Fulgenttus  atque  coruscant. 
Cassiodorus  item,  Chrysostomus  atque  Joannes. 
Quidquid  et  Athclmus  docuit,  quid  fieda  mai^itter. 
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In  the  system  of  education  established  by  Theodore, 
and  zealously  propagated  by  his  disciples,  religious  know- 
ledge and  moral  improvement  were  pronounced  the  two 
great  objeAs  of  study.  To  the  influence  of  the  sciences 
in  softening  the  manners,  and  multiplying  the  comforts 
of  society,  they  appear  to  have  been  indifferent  or  insen- 
siUe :  but  they  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  ardour  of  their 
pupils,  by  promising  them  a  more  distinA  view  of  the 
economy  of  religion,  and  a  more  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  works  of  the  Creator.  The  life  of  man,  they 
observed,  was  short ;  his  time  too  precious  to  be  thrown 
away  on  pursuits  unconne£ted  with  his  welfare  in  a  future 
existence  ( 1 1  )•  Hence  of  the  various  branches  of  know- 
le^e,  TheolDg^  (under  that  name  were  comprised  the 
dogmata  of  Eiith,  and  the  principles  of  morality)  assumed 
the  highest  place  in  their  estimation;  and  the  other 
Sciences  were  only  valued  as  the  humble  handmaids  of 
this  superior  acquirement.  Its  excellence  and  utility  are 
the  constant  theme  of  their  eloquence :  it  was  recom- 

Quae  Victorinus  scripsere,  Boetius,  atque 
Historict  vetcres,  Pompeiiis,  Plinius,  ipse 

1550  Acer  Aristoteles,  rhetor  qooque  TuHius  ingcns : 

Quid  quoque  Sedulias,  vel  quid  canit  ipse  Juvencus, 
Alcuinus  et  Clemens,  Prosper,  Paulinus,  Arator, 
Qnid  Fortunatus  vel  quid  Lactantios  cdunt, 
Quz  Maro  Virgtlius,  Statius,  Lucanus,  et  auctor 

1555  ArtiB  grammatic^,  vel  quid  scripsere  magistri, 

Quid  Probus  atque  Phocas,  Donatus,  Priscianusve, 
Servius,  Euticius,  Pompeius,  Comminianus. 
Invenies  alios  perplures. 

Ale.  de  Pont,  et  Sane.  Ebor.  ecch 

(11)  See  Aldhelm's  letter  to  his  pupil  Adilwald.    Malm.  I.  v» 
dc  pent.  p.  340* 
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trended  to  the  attention  of  laymen  and  of  females ;  and 
if  the  young  student  was  exhorted  to  leam  the  Tules  of 
grammar,  and  the  figures  of  elocution,  it  was  that  he 
might  understand  with  greater  facility  the  volimies,  that 
contained  this  important  science  (12).  Of  the  scholastic 
divinity,  which  so  universally  prevailed  in  succeeding 
ages,  they  ware  ignorant  $  and  whatever  theological 
learning  they  acquired,  they  professed  to  derive  from 
two  collateral  streams,  the  inspired  writings,  and  the 
works  of  the  fathers  (19).  The  inspired  writings  thtfy 
studied  assiduously  from  their  infancy ;  but  considering 
chcm  as  a  regioir  overspread  vrith  darkness,  they  hesitated 
to  advance  a  step  without  the  aid  of  a  guide,  and  scrupu- 
Ibusly  pursued  the  track  which  had  been  first  opened  by 
the  labours  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  christian  do£lors. 
Bede  and  Alcuin,  the  brightest  luminaries  of  the  Saxon 
church,  in  expounding  the  sacred  Tolumes^  shine  prind* 
pally  with  borrowed  light :  they  scarcely  presume  to  ex- 
press a  sentiment  of  their  own ;  their  works  are  frequent- 
ly a  chain  of  quotations  from  more  ancient  writers  %  and 

(12)  Ibid.  Aldh.  de  virg.  p«  99S,  294.  Smith's  Bed.  p.  796. 
£p.  Ale.  32;  49.  In  another  work  Alcuin  exhoits  his  disciples  to 
studf » **  propter  Dernn,  propter  puritatem  aninc,  propter  vcrita- 
**  tern  cognoscendanii  etiam  et  propter  se  ipsam,  non  propter  ha- 
M  manam  laudem,  vd  honores  8aeculi>  Vel  etiam  divitiarum  fid- 
^  laces  voltiptates.''    Can.  Ant.  lect  torn.  9,  pi  SO^. 

(18)  Of  the  Latin  Others,  St  Gregory  indalges  the  most  fre- 
quently in  allegorical  interpretations.  Gratitude  taught  the  Saxons 
to  admire  and  imitate  his  writings.  They  adopted  this  mode  of 
expUeation ;  and  as  France  and  Germany  received  from  them 
their  most  eminent  teachers,  they  introduced  it  among  the  learned 
of  those  countries,  by  whom  it  was  oniversaUy  followed  for  aeve- 
nl  oentufies*    See  Fleury's  fifth  discourse  (art.  xi.) 
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to  obviate  the  possibility  of  error,  they  anxiously  point 
out  to  the  reader  every  line^  which  is  the  offspring  of 
their  own  judgment  or  imagination  (H). 

But  though  a  decided  preference  was  given  to  theolo^ 
gtcal  knowledge,  the  other  departments  of  science  were 
not  negle£led.  The  number  of  classic  allusions  which 
occur  in  their  writings  and  private  correspondence,  de- 
monstrate their '  acquaintance  with  the  most  eminent 
writers  of  Rome  and  Greece ;  and  we  are  assured,  that 
many  among  them  could  speak  the  languages  of  these 
two  countries,  with  no  less  fluency  than  their  native 
tongue  (15).  But  experience  has  shewn,  that  nations 
only  acquire  a  taste  for  elegant  literature  by  the  progres* 
sive  improvements  of  succeeding  generations.  Though 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  the  course  of  their  reading,  fre- 
quently conversed  with  the  great  geniuses  of  antiquity, 
they  caught  few  sparks  of  the  fire^  which  still  lives  in 
their  immortal  vnritings.  Their  attempts  at  composition 
are,  with  some  exceptions,  languid  and  incorrect ;  ex- 
pressed in  barbarous  language,  and  disfigiu'ed  by  low  or 
turgid  metaphors.  They  studied^  indeed,  the  laws  of 
poetry  and  rhetoric  ;  they  were  acquainted  with  the  dif-^ 
ferent  poetic  feet  and  their  various  combinations,  with 
the  lessons  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians,  their  tropes  and 
figures :  but,  unassisted  by  the  taste  of  a  judicious  mas- 
ter, they  expended  their  industry  in  the  pursuit  of  unn^ 

(14)  Sec  Akr.  pr«f.  in  Evan.  Joan.  Mabillon's  eulogkm  of  Bede 
(Smith's  Bede,  p.  798.)  Bed.  epis.  ad  Accam.  torn.  v.  col  2,  177. 
On  the  different  versions  of  the  scriptures  used  fey  the  Anglo^ 
Saxons,  see  note  (R). 

(15)  Bed.  hist.  1.  iv.  c.  2.    On  thehr  pronunciation  of  Greek, 
note  (S). 
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tnral  ornaments,  while  real  elegance 'was  entirely  neg« 
leA^d  (16).    To  have  compressed  their  language,  how- 
ever mean  or  incorre£t,  within  the  compass  of  legitimate 
metre,  appears  to  have  been  the-hij^est  praise^  to  iR^ch 
many  of  their  Latin  poets  aspired.    Even  the  composi- 
tions of  Bede  are  disgraced  by  this  common  defe£t  \  and 
can  be  considered  as  little  better  than  simple  prose,  di- 
vided into  hexameter  verse.    But  an  honourable  excep- 
tion must  be  admitted  in  favour  of  Alcuin,  in  whose 
poetic  efiusions  are  passages,  which  may  be  read  ^inth 
pleasure ;  and  of  St  Aldhelm,  who  assumed' a  more  lofty 
and  a  more  animated  tone  than  any  of  his  countrymen. 
His  di£tion  is  often  pompous ;  his  imagery  ekvated ;  and 
from  the  wild  exuberance  of  his  fancy,  now  and  then 
may  be  culled  a  flower  of  exquisite  fragrance  (17).     But 
all  of  them  appear  to  have  considered  difficulty  of  com- 
position as  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  absence  of  every 
excellence :  and  the  laborious  trifles,  the  stultus  labor 
ineptiarum,  which  during  the  decline  of  taste  exercised 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  waiters,  were  seri- 
ously cultivated  and  improved  by  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Saxon  scholars.    In  their  works  we  meet  with  acros- 
tics, cbmposed  of  the  initial  and  final  letters  of  each 
line,  to  be  read  sometimes  in  a  descending,  and^some- 

(16)  Read  St  Aldhelm's  description  of  his  studies.  Poetica 
septenz  divisionis  disciplina,  hoc  est*  accphalos,  procilos  cum 
caeteris  quatiter  Tarietur ;  qui  versus  monoschemi,  qui  pentaschc^ 
mi,  qui  decaschetni  certa  pedum  mensura  terminahtur ;  et  qua 
rationc  catalectici,  et  brachycatalectici,  et  hypercalalectici  versus 
colligantur.    Malm,  de  pont.  p.  34 1. 

(17)  Sec  his  poem  'Q^  laudc  virginum.  Bib.  pat.  torn*  xiii* 
pk  s. 
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times  in  an  ascending  direction  (18):  with  couplets  in 
which  the  first  half  of  the  hexameter,  constantly  forms 
the  second  half  of  the  pentameter  verse  (19) }  and  with 
poems  in  which  the  natural  difficulty  of  the  metre  is  en- 
aeasedt  by  the  addition  of  middle  and  final  rhimes  (20). 

(18)  See  St  Aldhelm  De  laude  virgin,  p.  s.  JEnigmata,  p.  13. 
St  Bonifice's  letters^  p.  s.  I  aball  subjoin  a  double  acrostic  by 
St  Aldhelm : 

**  Arbiter,  zthereo  Jupiter  qui  regmine  sceptrA 
^  Ludfluumque  samul  cceli  regale  tribunaL 
^  Di^>om8,  raoderans  setemis  legibus  illuD, 
**  Horrida  nam  mulctans  torsisti  membra  BehemotH 
**  Ex  alta  quondam  rueret  dum  luridus  arc£« 
**  Limpid4  dictanti  metrorum  carmina  prxsuL 
**  Mnnera  nunc  laiglre :  nidis  quo  pandere  reruM 
**  Versibus  aenigmata  queam  clandestina  fatU, 
**  Si  deu8  indignis  tua  gratis  dona  rependiS,  &c.'' 

p.  21. 

(19)  Bede*8  hymn  on  St  ^dilthryda  is  of  this  description,  k 
begins  thus, 

*^  Alme  Deus  Trinitas,  quz  ssecula^cuncta  gubemas, 
<*  Adnue  jam  coeptis,  alme  Deus  Trinitas* 

**  Bella  Maro  resonet,  nos  pacts  dona  canamus : 
<*  Munera  nos  Christi,  bella  Maro  resonet,  &c." 

BeJ.  Mst.  /.  iv.  r.  20. 

(so)  In  the  poems  of  Bede  and  Alcuin  occur  many  verses  with 
double  rhimes.  I  shall  subjoin  an  example,  a  riddle  by  St  Ald- 
iiclm. 

«  I^BES. 
**  Hofrida,  cnrva,  rapax,  patulis  fabricata  metallis^ 
**  Pendeo,  nee  coelum  tang^ns,  terramve  profundam ; 
**  Ignibus  ardescensy  necnon  etgurgite  fenrens, 
**  Sic  vario  geminas  patior  discrimine  pugnas, 
"  Dum  lymphae  latices  toleroy  flammasque  feroces." 

£s^.  Pat.  vol.  Sf  f.  2«. 
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Sometimes,  however,  they  ventured  to  emancipate  them** 
selves  from  the  shackles  of  their  Roman  masters :  the 
measure  of  their  verse  was  determined  by  a  certain 
number  of  syllables ;  and  their  ears  were  satisfied  with 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  alliteration,  and  the  constant 
}ingle  of  rhime  (21). 

In  the  pursuit  pf  eloquence,  as  of  poetry,  the  Saxon 
students  frequently  permitted  themselves  to  be  led  astray 
by  a  vitiated  taste.  Desirous  to  surprise  and  astonish, 
they  transferred  to  their  Latin  prose  all  the  gorgeous 
apparatus  of  their  vernacular  poetry.  In  their  more  la- 
boured compositions,  splendour  is  substituted  for  ele* 
fiance ;  a  profusion  of  extravagant  metaphors  bewilders 
the  understanding  of  th^  reader  ^  and  as  if  the  Latin 

(21)  Of  this  Species  of  composition,  several  ejcan^ples  may  be 
found  among  the  letters  of  St  Bonifacci  p.  S|  44,  75,  84.  Each 
v^rse  consists  of  ei^ht  syllables :  but  the  alliteration  is  generally 
better  supported  in  the  first,  than  in  the  second  line  of  the  couplet. 
The  following  specimen  b  ta^en  .from  ji,  poem  composed  ^y  a 
^sciple  of  St  Boniface,  ui  honour  of  St  Aldhelin; 

**  Summo  satore  sobolts 

**  Satus  futsti  nobilis^ 

f*  Generosa  progenitus 

«  Genetrice  expeditus, 

"  Statura  spectabilis, 

M  Statu  et  forma  agilis. 

*'  Caput  candescens  crinibuf 

**  Cingunt  captlli  nitidis : 

4 

**  Lucent  sub  fionte  iumina 
**  Lati  ceu  per  culmina 
^     **  Ccelt  candescunt  calida 
**  CUri  fiil^oris  sidera* 

Bp.  Si  Boiri/.  p.  9U 
Cn^ti^  vernacular  postry  of  the  Anglo^axons,'  see  note  (T), 
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tongue  possessed  not  sufficient  beauties^  their  language 
is  constantly  bespangled  with  expressions  from  the 
Greek.  But  to  write  in  this  manner,  demanded  leisure 
and  application ;  and  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  in  long 
compositionsi  they  were  compelled  to  zdoft  a  language 
more  simple  and  intelligible.  Bede,  though  he  admired 
(23),  did  not  attempt  this  inflated  stile ;  and  his  exam^ 
fte  was  followed  by  the  good  sense  of  Alcuin :  but  Ald^ 
helm  surpassed  all  his  competitors,  though  from  the  let- 
ters of  St  Boniface  we  may  infer  there  were  many  willing 
to  dispute  with  him  the  palm  of  excellence  {23}., 

(S2)  Speaking  of  St  A14hel^'8  character  as  a  writer,  he  calls 
him  aermone  nitidus  (1-  v.  c  ir);  which  Mlfrtd  has  properly 
tnmlated  on  pojipum  hl»croji  -j  j* cmen»e.  a  glowing  and  ^lendid 
writeryp.  636* 

(«3)  As  a  specimen  of  Aldhelm's  stile,  I  shall  subjoin  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  his  letter  to  the  monks  of  St.  Wilfrid,  in 
winch  be  calls  their  attention  to  the  respect  which  bees  pay  to 
their  king,  **  Perpendite  quaesoy  quomodo  examina  apum^ 
**  calescente  coelitus  caumate,  ex  alveariis  'nectare  fragrantibus 
^  certatim  emergant,  et  earum  autore  linquente  bnimalia  man- 
^  nonom  receptacula,  densarum  cavemarum  cohortes,  rapido 
^  folatn  ad  aethera  glomerante,  exceptis  duntaxat  antiquarum 
^  wdiom  seryatridbtts  ad  propagationem  futurae  sobolis  relictis, 
«  inquam  mirabilius  dictu,  rex  earum  spisais  sodalium  agmi- 
^  Dibns  vallatusy  cum  hybema  castra  gregatim  egreditur,  et 
**  cara  stipitum  robora  rimatur,  si  pulverulenta  sabulonis  asper- 
**  gine  praepeditus,  seu  repentinis  imbribus  cataracta  Olyropi 
**  guttatim  rorantibus  retardatus  fueijt»  et  ad  gratam  cratem 
'*  Mdemque  pristinam  rsveitatur»  omnis  protinus  exercitus  con* 
**  sueta  vestibula  perrumpens,  prisca  cellarum  elauatra  gratula* 
«  b\udu8  ingreditpr«"  Gale,  p.  3^.  In  a  smilar  stile  his  dis* 
dple  iEdilwald  describes  the  instrui^ions  which  he  had  received 
frDmhim^  and  then  proceeds  thus.  **  Quibua  ad  integrum  ex- 
^  uberantis   inj^enii  epulis  ambronibus   siticulosael  intelligentjse 
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From  the  stadf  of  the  languages,  the  Steon  was  con- 
dii£ted  to  that  (^  philo6ophy>  after  having  acquired  the 
preliminary  and  necessary  sciences  of  logic  and  numbers 
(24).  His  acquaintance  with  the  former>  he  was  ad- 
vised to  derive  from  the  w^ritings  of  Aristotle  and  his 
disciples.  The  precepts  of  that  acute  philosopher  were 
studied  with  avidity  :  they  were  thought  to  impart  the 
power  of  discovering  truth  and  detecting  falsehood }  and 
the  young  logician  ^s  initiated  in  the  art-  of  deputation 
by  committing  to  memory  the  categories,  the  laws  of 
syllogisms,  the  dodrine  of  inventions,  and  the  subtleties 
of  the  periermeniae  (25).  The  science  of  numbers 
equalled  thgt  of  iQgic  ia  importance,  and  surpassed  it  in 

^<  feucibus  avide  abeumptis,  meam  adhuc  pallentem  hebetudtntt 
**  xnaciem  largissima  blandse  sponsionis  epimenia  affluenter  refo^ 
'<  cillabaty  poIlkitaoB  omni  me  desideratse  lecttonis  instrumentOy 
**  qUo  potissimum.  xne«  medioQitatis  indu£t|jam  satis  iiAiattlem 
«<  agnovcraty  libeoter  ede<;endo  imbuere."  St  fionif.  ep.  p.  76. 
To  these  may  be  added  an  example  from  St  Boniface.  Speaking 
of  nusersy  he  says ;  v  Hac  de  re  muversi  au^ilegi  ambrones  apo* 
**  ton  grammaton  agion  frustratis  affiicti  ioservire  excubiis,  et 
^<  fragilta  arenarum  incassum  ceu  flatum  tenuem  sive  puWerem 
'<  captaotia  tetepdifise  ret].a  dignoscuotur :  quia  kata  P«almistam» 
**  Tbfjauiiz4mt,  et  ignorant  m  eongre^nt  iUa^  et  dtim  exactdx  in- 
«*  visi  Plutoni9»  mors  videlicet,  cruentatis  crqdeUter  iqlrendeps 
'<  dcntibus  in  limine  latrat,  turn  tremebundi,  &c."  (£p.  Bontf* 
p.  2.) 

(94)  According  to  Alcuin,  a  course  of  liberal  education  should 
comprize  grammar/ rhetoric,  arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  and 
astrology.  Ale  Gram,  apud  Canis.  torn.  if.  par.  i.  p.  508.  St 
Aldhelm  adds  the  study  of  logic.    De  laud.  vir.  p.  ss  1 . 

(25)  Id.  ibid.  Ale.  de  pont.  Ebor.  v.  1550.  Ingulf,  f.  51% 
Alcuin's  treatise  on  logic  is  divided  into  five  parts.  Isagogz, 
Categoria?,  Syllogism!,  Topica,  and  Periermenisc.  Canis.  ibid, 
p.  'IBB. 
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difficulty  of  attainment.    The  celebrated  St  Aldhelmi 
though  the  success  of  lus  former  attempts  bad  taught 
him  to  conceive  a  favourable  notion  of  his, abilities,  was 
overwhelmed  with  unezpedted  difficulties,  when  he  first 
applied' himself  to  the  different  Combinations  of  num- 
bers ;  and  lamented  in  forcible. language  his  disappoint- 
ment ;md' despondency.  (36).    The  reader,  perhaps,  will' 
be  tempted  to  smile  at  the  pusillanimity  of  the  monk  $ 
but  let  him  pause  to  refleA  on  the  many  disadvantages, 
agaisist  which  our  ancestors  were  condemned  to  struggle. 
The  Arabic  figures,  which  the  Christians  received  from 
the  Mohammedans  of  Spain,    about-  the  close  of  the 
tenth  century,  have  so  facilitated  the  acquisition  of  this* 
scienc^  as  to  render  it  familiar  even  to  children ;  but 
the  Saxons  were  ignorant  of  so  valuable  an  improve- 
ment, and  every  arithmetical  operation  was  performed^ 
with  the  aid  of  the  seven  Roman  letters  C,  D,  I,  If,  M, 
V,  X  (97).    With  them,  in  the  solution  of  long  and^ 
tedious  problems,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  form  the* 
necessary  combinations ;  and  frequently  the  embarrassed^ 
calculator,   instead  of  employing  numerical  signsy  waS' 
compelled  to  write  at  length   the  numbers  which  he- 
wished  to  employ*    But  if  he  descended  to  the  firadions* 
.  of  integers,   his  difficulties  were  multiplied ;   and  the 
best^  expedient  which  human  ingenuity  had  hitherto  de^ 
vised,  was  to  conceive  every  species  of  quantity  divisible 

(36)  TMitse  sttpputationis  imminens  deq>erat]o  colla  mentis 
oppreseiti  See  Ai^hdm's  letter  to  Hedda  (Malm.  p.  339).  He. 
was  at  last  so  fortunate  a9  to  master  every  difficulty!  and  under* 
stand  eyen  the.  rules  of  fFactictos,  calculi.  suppUtattonesy  quas 
partes  numeri  appellant  (Ibid). 

(27)  Bed.  qper.  Ba8.^anQ0  1563.  torn.  i«  col.  115. 
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into  twelve  equal  parts,  the  different  combinations  of 
which  were  called  by  the  same  names,  and  computed  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  uncial  divisions  of  the  Reman 
As  (28).  The  inconvenience  of  these  methods  was 
severely  felt  by  the  learned ;  and  an  inadequate  remedy 
was  provided  by  the  adoption  of  a  species  of  manual 
aiithmetic,  in  which,  by  varying  the  position  of  the ., 
hands  and  lingers,  the  different  operations  were  more 
readily  perforiped*  Meanly  as  we  may  be  inclined  to 
estimate  the  services  of  thb  auxiliary,  it  deserved  and 
obtained  the  praise  of  utility  from  the  venerable  Bede, 
who  condescended  to  explain  its  nature  &r  th§  us^  pf 
his  countrymen  (29).    .  ' 

When  the  perseverance  of  the  student  had  conquered 
the  difficulties  of  this  science,  h^  ventured  to  apply  to 
the  study  of  natural  philosophy*  The  guides,  whom  he 
was  principally  advised  to  follow,  were  Aristotle  and 
Pliny )  and  to  the  knowledge  which  he  derived  from 
their  writings,  was  added  the  partial  information,  that 
might  be  gleaned  from  the  works  of  the  ecclesiastical 
writers*  Among  the  philosophical  treatises  ascribed  to 
Bede,  there  are  two,  commented  by  Bridferth,  the 
learned  monk  of  Ramsey,  which  are  undoubtedly  genu- 
ine, and  from  which  may  be  formed  a  satis&Aory 
notion  of  the  proficiency  of  our  ancestors  in  astronomical 

• 

(SB)  Ibid.  col.  147. 

{^9)  See  Bede's  treatise  de  indigitatione  (torn.  L  col.  165>  Tlie 

numben  from  1  to  lOO  were  expressed  by  the  fingers  of  the  left 

hand :  from  lOO  to  lOyOOO  by  those  of  the  right :  from  10,000  to 

'  IOO9OOO  by  varying  the  position  of  the  left  i  and  from  100|000 1# 

1|000|000  by  varying  that  of  the  right  hand. 
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;ii!id  physical  knowledge  (30).  The  reader  will  not^  per* 
haps,  be  displeased,  if  I  devote  a  fev  pages  to  this  cu- 
rious stibjeft. 

The  origin  of  the  visible  universe  had  perplexed  and 
confounded  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  ;  at  each  step 
they  sunk  deeper  into  an  abyss  of  darkness  and  absurdir 
ty;  and  the  eternal  chaos  of  the  Stoics,  the  shapeless 
matter  of  Aristotle,  and  the  self-«xistent  atoms  of  De- 
mocritus,  wluie  they  amused  their  imagination,  could 
only  fatigue  and  irritate  their  reason/  But  the  Saxon 
student  was  guided  by  an  unerring  lig^it ;  and  in  th^ 
inspired  narrative  of  Moses,  he  beheld,  without  the 
danger  of  deception,  the  whole  visible  world  start  into 
existence  at  the  command  of  an  Almighty  Creator.  Of 
the  scriptural  cosmogony^  his  religion  forbade  him  to 
doubt :  but,  in  explaining  the  component  parts  of  sensi-» 
Ue  objeAs,  he  was  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  speculation* 
With  the' Ionic  school,  Bede  admitted  the  four  el^^ 
ments ;  of  fire,  from  which  the  heavenly  bodies  derive 
their  light ;  of  air,  which  is  destined  for  the  support  of 
animal  existence ;  of  water,  which  surrounds,  pervades, 
and  binds  together  the  earth  on  which  we  dwell ;  and 
of  t)ie  earth  itself,  whiqh  is  accurately  suspended  in*  the 
centre,  and  equally  poised  on  all  sides  by  the  pressure 
of  the  revolving  universe.  'To  the  different  combina- 
tions of  these  elements,  with  the  additional  aid  of  the 

(so)  De  natura  rerum,  torn.  ii.  p.  l.  De  temporum  ratione, 
torn.  ii.  p.  49.  These  treatises  are  acknowledged  by  Bede  him- 
6elf,  at  the  end  of  bis  ecclesiastical  history  (1.  v.  c.  24).  Leland 
Mghly  admired  the  commentaries  of  Bridfcrth;  veluti  avidus 
helluo  totum  profecto  devoravi.  Lei.  comment,  de  sgrip*  Brit, 
•dit.  Hall,  p.  171, 
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four  psimary:  qualities  of  heat  and  cdd^  moisture  and 
drynesS)  he  attributed  the  various  properties  of  bodies^ 
and  the  exhaustless  fecundity  of  nature  (31). 

Pythagoras  hadtaugfat,  thou^  the  contluston  was  de- 
duced, not  from  the  observation  of  the  [riienomena,  but 
firom  the  principles  of  a  fsmciful  and  erroneous  theory, 
that  the  centve  of  the  world  was  occupied  by  the  sun, 
round  which  the  celestial  ^heres  performed  their  revi>- 
lutions  (32).  But  the  truth  of  his  opinion  was  too  repug^- 
nant  to  the  daily  illusions  of  the  senses,  to  obtain  crecKt ; 
and  the  majority  of  philosophers,  for  many  centuries^ 
adopted  that  arrangement  o£  the  heavenly  bodies,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  Ptolemean  system.  From  them  it 
was  received  by  the  christians,  and  adjusted  with  a  fiew 
modifications,  to  their  religious  opinions.  According  to 
Bede,  the  terreslial  atmosphere  is  immediately  surround* 
ed  by  the  orbits  of  the  seven  planets,  and  the  firmament 
of  the  fixed  stars :  on  the  firmament  repose  the  waters 
mentioned  in  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  (33) :  and  these  are 


(31)  Bed.  de  nat.  rer.  c.  !• 

(82)  According  to  the  mysteries  of  his  numerical  system,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  fiery  globe  of  unity  should  be  placed  in  the 
midst  of  the  elements.  See  Arist.  torn.  i.  p.  ses.  liiert.  L  viil. 
85. 

(33)  Sec  Gepesis  (c.  i.  v.  67)  "  How,*'  exclaims  Bridferth  of 
Ramsey,  the  commentator  of  Bede's  pbilosophica]  works,  **  can 
'<  the  waters  rest  on  the  firmament  ifvithout  falling  to  the  earth  ? 
■<  IJmow  not»"  he  rspUes,  **  but  the  auiUiority  of  the  scriptures 
*f  must  siknce  the  objections  of  reason"  .(Glos.  in  c  viiL  p.  9). 
The  ancient  author  of  the  elements  of  philosophy,  published  mi* 
der  the  name  of  Bedr»  is  justly  dissatisfied  with  this  an8^^»  and 
eiplainsthe  passage  in  Genesia,  of  the  watecs,  which  are  aeparated 
by  evaporation  from  the  oceani  and  suspended  in  the  atmo^here 
(de  elem.  1.  ii.  p.  320.) 
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again  encirded  liy'the  highest  and  etherial  heaven,  des« 
tined  for  Ae  residence  of  the  adgelic  spirits.  From  the 
dtumal  motion  of  the  starSj  which  describe  concentric 
circles  of  a  smaller  diameter  as  they  approach  towards 
the  north,  he  infers,  that  this  immense  system  daily  re- 
vohres  with  amazing  rapidity  round  the  earth,  on  an  ima- 
ginary axis,  of  which  the  two  extremities  are  called  the 
northern  and  southern  poles  (84). 

In  the  present  advanced  state  of  astronomical  know* 
ledge,  we  are  tempted  to  smile  at  the  idea  of  the  Grecian 
philosopher,  who  concaved  the  stars  to  be  so  many  con* 
cave  mirrors,  fixed  in  the  firmament  to  coUeft  the  igne- 
ous particles  which  are  scattered  thrdugh  the  heavens, 
and  to  refleft  ihem  to  the  earth  (35).    From  the  asser- 
tbn  of  Bede,  that  they  borrow  their  brilliancy  firom  the 
sun,  we  might  naturally  infer  that  he  had  adopted  the 
opinion  of  Epicurus :  but  his  commentator,  the  monk  of 
Ramsey,  informs  us,  that  he  considered  them  as  bodies 
of  fire,  which  emitted  a  light  too  feeble  to  dShSt  the  or- 
gans of  vision,  except  when  it  was  strengthened  by  the 
denser  rays  of  the  sun.  ,  That  they  were  not  extinguish- 
ed in  the  morning,  and  rekindled  each  evening,  as  had 
been  taught  by  Xenophanes,  was  proved  by  their  appear- 
ance during  the  obscurity  of  a  solar  eclipe  :  and  of  their 
influence  on  the  atmosphere  no  one  could  remain  igno- 
rant, who  had  remarked  the  storms  that  annually  attend 
die  heliac  rising  of  Ar£hinis  and  Orion,  and  had  felt  the 
heat  with  wfasdithe  dog^star  scorches  the  earth  (36). 

The  twofold  and  opposite  motions,  which  seem  to  ani- 

(34)  Bed.  dc  nat.  rer.  c.  v— viii. 

(35)  This  was  one  of  the  opmions  of  Epicurus.    Lnert.  1.  x.  91. 

(36)  Bed.  de.  aat.  rer.  c.  xi. 
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maM  the  pianetSi  tovld  not  escape  the  knowledge  of  an 
attentive  observer:  b^t  satisfa£brily  to  account  for 
them,  as  long  as  the  earth  was  supposed  immoveablej 
baffled  all  the  efforts  of  human  ingenuity.  The  Saxons 
justly  considered  the  natural  direflton  of  their  orbit»  to 
lie  from  west  to  east ;  but  conceived  that  their  progress 
was  constantly  opposed  by  the  more  powerful  rotation  of 
the  fixed  stars,  which  compelled  them  daily  to  revere 
round  the  earth,  in  a  contrary  direction.  In  their  ex- 
][>lanation  of  the  other  phenomena,  they  were  equally  un- 
fortunate. The  ingenious  invention  of  epicycles  was  un- 
known, or  rejected  by  them ;  and  they  ascribed  most  of 
the  inequalities  observed  in  the  planetary  motions  to  the 
more  or  less  oblique  a£tion  of  the  solar  rays,  by  which 
they  were  sometimes  accelerated,  sometimes  Retarded, 
and  sometimes  entji^ly  suspended.  Yet  they  were  ac* 
quainted  with  the  important  distinction  between  real  and 
apparent  motion.  Though  they  conceived  the  planetary 
orbits  to  be  circular,  they  had  learnt  from  Pliny  that  each 
possessed  a  different  centre  i  and  thence  inferred,  that . 
m  the  perigeUm  their  velocity  must  be  s^parently  en- 
creased,  in  the  apageum  apparently  diminidied  (S7). 

Among  the  planets,  the  first  place  was  justly  given  to 
the  sun>  the  great  source  of  light  and  heat.  They  de- 
scribed this  luminary  as  a  globular  mass  of  fiery  partidest 
preserved  in  a  state  of  ignition  by  perpetual  rotation. 
Had  it  been  fixed,  safys  Bede,  like  the  stars  in  the  fir- 
mament, the  equatorial  portion  of  the  earth  would  have 
been  reduced  to  ashes,  by  the  intensity  of  its  rays.  But 
the  beneficence  of  the  Creator  wisely  ordained,  that  it 
should  daily  and  annually  travel  round  the  earth  j  and 

(37)  Ibid.  c.  xii.  xiv. 


fhas  produtt  the  succesnoo  of  the  night  and  day*  the 
▼idssitades  of  the  seasons,  and  the  divisions  of  time, 
hs  daily  revolution  is  completed  between  midnight  and 
midnight :  and  is  usually  divided  into  twenty-four  hours* 
each  of  which  adnuts  of  foui^  di&rent  sub-divisions,  into 
ftrar  points,  (five  in  lunar  computations)  ten  minutes* 
fifteen  parts  or  degrees,  and  forty  moments.  Its  annual 
revohitio0  through  the  twrive  signs  of  the  i^iac,  which 
k  divides  into  two  equal  parts,  forms  the  solar  yeaf; 
and  consists  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  five  days  (38). 
As  it  recedes  towards  the  brumal  solstice,  its  rays,  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  are  intercepted  by  the  convexity 
ef  the  equator,  and  their  absence  prolongs  the  duration 
of  darkness,  and  favours  the  eold  of  winter :  but  in  pro- 
portion as  it  returns  towards  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  the 
days  gradually  lengAen,  and  nature  seems  reanimated 
by  the  constant  aceumulation  of  heat  (S9)*  But  here  a 
rational  doubt  will  occur.  If  the  rays,  which  daily 
warm  and  illuminate  the  earth,  be  emitted  firom  the  sun,, 
is  there  no  reason  to  fear,  that  after  a  certain  period, 
the  powers  of  that  luminary  may  be  totally  exhausted  ? 
Bede  readily  answered,^  that  its  losses  were  quickly  re- 

(58)  Bed.  op.  torn.  i&  p.  SB,  5s,  S08. 

(59)  Ibid,  p*  to$f  isi,  1S5.  Ai  Bede  has  6een  censured  by 
FcUer  (Diet.  hist.  art.  Virgile)  for  asaerting  the  earth  to  be  flaty  I 
may  be  allowed  to  transcribe  a  passage,,  which  evidently  shews* 
this  learned  monk  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  general 
figure  of  our  globe.  **  Orbem  terras  difiimus,  non  quod  absolute 
**  orbis  sit  forma  in  tanta  montium  cadiporumque  disparilitate,  sed 
**  cnjus  amplexus,  si  cuncta  linearum  comprehendantur  ambitu, 
*'  figuram  absoluti  orbis  efficiat.^'  De  nat.  rer.  c.  44.  p.  43.  De 
temp.  rat.  p.  1 S5.  The  work,  to  which  Felkr  refers,  is*  not  amon|^ 
file  writings  of  Bede. 
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paired  fr(An  the  numerous  exlialatio&s^  the  ocean,  «ito- 
ated  under  the  torrid  z6ne.(40}.  To  feed  the  son  with 
"water,  is  an  idea  which  wiU  .probably  appear  ludieroas 
to  the  reader:  but  it  originated  from  the  tenets  of 
Thales,  the  parent  of  the  Grecian  philosophy ;  and  had 
been  consecrated  by  the  general  adoption  of  his  soeces* 
sors  (41). 

The  regular  increase  and  decrease  of  the  raoon  have 
always  called  the  attention  of  the  learned  to  the  phen<^ 
mena  of  that  planet.  Respie£Kng  its  magnitadej  the 
Saxons  followed  two  opposite  opinions.  Some,  on  the 
authority  of  Pliny,  maintained  that  it  was  larger.  Others, 
with  greater  truth  conceived  that  it  was  smaller,  than 
the  earth  (42).  Its  phases,  they  justly  ascribed  to  the 
>ever  varying  ^position  of  the  iUnminated  disk  (4S);  nor 
were  they  ignorant  that  its  orbit  was  sutgeA  to  several 
anomalies,  which  defied  the  {>r^ision  of  the  most  exaft 
'calculator  (44).  ^Bede  explains  with  sufficient  accuracy 
the  causes  of  the  sohr  and  hmar  eclipses,  and  observes, 
that  dieir  recurrence  at  edcht^njunAion  and  <q[^K>smon, 
is  prevented  by  the  d>Uqutty  ^of  the  tnoon's  orbit  (45). 

That  curiosity,  which  prompts  us  to  seardi  mto  the 
secrets  of  futurity,  and  the  ancient  notion  that  the  hea« 
venly  bodies  were  animated  by  portions  of  the  divine 
spirit,   gave  birth  to  the  pxietended  science  of  judicial 

(40)  Bed.  de  nat.  rer.  c.  19,  p.  36* 

(41)  Arist.  met.  1.  i.  c.  s.    Cic.  de  nat.  Deor.  1.  i.  c.  10. 

(42)  Bed. de  rat.  tern.  p.  in.    Bridferth's  commentSr  p.  112r 
113. 

(43)  De  nat.  rer,  c.  20,  p.  26.    De  rat.  temp.  c.  23,  p.  107." 

(44)  Ibid.c.  39,  p.  143. 

(45)  De  nat,  rer.  c.  22,  23.  p.  28,  29.    De  tcm.  rat.  c,  S.  p.  69. 
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vOfiogf.*  The  influence  of  tlie  son  and  moon)  on^the 
v^etable  prodaAions  of  the  earth,  was  universally  ao 
koowledged :  and  the  acddiental  coincidence  of  certain 
extraordinary  events  with  psirticiilar  configurations  of  the 
planetS)  encouraged  the  helief,  that  they  were  conscious 
of  future  events,  ami  regulated  the  destinies  of  mai^dnd. 
By  the  pagan  philosophers  the  astrological  art  was  eager- 
ly studied  and  prafiised:  and  from  them  it  was  trans* 
mitted  to  the  professors  of  Christianity.  The  Saxod 
Aldhtelm  inform  us,  that  he  learnt  the  difficult  compu- 
tation of  horoscopes  in  the  school  of  the  Abbot  Adrian  j 
and  Bede,  though  he  pronounces  the  study  to  be  false 
and  pernicious,  sufficiently  discovers  his  acquaintance 
with  it  in  different  parts  of  his  works  (46).  But  calcu- 
bdoos  of  a  more  useful  description  generally  occupied 
the  leisure  dFlitevary  men.  From  the  letters  of  Alcuiit 
it  appears^  that  he  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
time  in  calculating  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  and  prediO- 
ing  die  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies :  and  Bede  in 
his  treatise  de  ratione  temporum,  accurately  explains 
the  rules  for  computing  the  age  of  the  moon,  its  longi- 
tude, the  luMirs  at  which  it  rises  and  sets,  and  the  dura^ 
tion  of  its  daily  appearance  above  the  horizon.  To  satis- 
fy the  curiosity  of  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
science  of  numbers,  this  learned  monk  composed  tables, 
which  supplied  the  place  of  modem  ephemerides ;  and 
his  example  was  followed  by  other  philosophers,  who 

(46)  Malm,  de  pent.  1.  v.  p.  339.  It  is  possiblcy  that  by  horo> 
scope  iif  this  passage,  St  Aldhelm  may  mean  a  species  of  diai 
ibnnerly  known  by  that  name.  (See  Bede  de  temp.  p.  1 2 1 ).  But 
there  are  many  other  passages,  which  prove  the  Anglo-Saxons  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  astrology.  Ibid.  p.  ^53. 
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V€re  accustooQted  to  inspeA  and  revise  their  retpeOhre 
calculations.  At  the  same  time  they  were  careful  to  ob- 
serve the  heavens,  and  faithfully  recorded  every  new 
and  unexpected  appearance  (47). 

'From  dieir  insular  situation,  the  Saxons  could  not  be 
ignorant  of  the  interesting  phenomena  of  the  tides :  and 
Bede  seems  to  have  suspeAed  the  exbtence  of  that  cause, 
the  discovery  of  which  has  contributed  to  inmiortalize 
the  name  of  Newton.  The  ebb  and  flow,  he  observes, 
so  accurately  correspond  with  the  motions  of  the  moon, 
that  he  is  tempted  to  believe  the  wators  are  attrafted  t<v 
wards  that  planet  by  some  invisible  influence,  and  after  a 
certain  time,  are  permitted  to  revert  to  their  former  si* 
tuation  (48).  He  does  not,  however,  venture  to  specu- 
late on  the  nature  of  this  attra^on,  but  confines  himself 
to  the  following  enumeration  of  the  particulars,  in  which 
the  motions  of  the  moon  and  of  the  ocean  appear  to  coin- 
cide. As  the  moon  daily  recedes  twelve  degrees  firom 
tile  sun,  so  on  an  average  the  tides  are  daily  retarded 
four  points  (eig^  and  ferty  minutes)  in  their  s^proach 
to  the  shore.  Some  days  before  the  conjunftion  and  opm 
position,  they  begin  to  increase :  and  from  the  fifth  to  the 
twelfth,  from  the  twentieth  4o  die  twenty  seventh  day, 
they  continually  diminish.  But  the  gradations  of  increase 
and  decrease  are  not  perfie£tty  regidar)  and  these  anonuu 

(47)  See  Bede  de  ratione  tempomm  (c,  15,  2S,  p.  95-^107), 
and  the  letters  of  Alcuin  (Ant.  lect.  Can.  torn.  H.  p.  894,  et  seq.). 
From  them  we  learn  that  Mars  disappeared  from  July  709  to 
jjune  710.    (Ibid.i>.  401,  and  note). 

(48)  Tanquam  lunae  quibusdam  aspirationibus  Invhus  protra- 
liatur,  et  iterum  ejusdem  vi  cesaante  in  propriam  mensuram  re» 
fundatur.  Bed.  de  rat.  tern,  c  27,  p.  116.  81m.  Dunelxn.de 
Rtg.  p.  1 19, 
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fies  may  be  ascribed,  peirliaps  to  the  impuke  or  resistance 
of  the  winds,  more  probably  to  the  agency  of  some  un- 
known power.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  however,  was  able  to 
correA  an  erroneous  opinion  of  former  philosophers.  It 
had  been  pretended,  that  in  every  part  of  the  ocean  the 
waters  began  to  rise  at  the  same  moment :  but  daily  ob- 
servation authorized  him  to  assert,  that  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Britain,  the  tide  was  propagated  from  the  north 
to  the  south,  and  that  it  reached  the  teouth  of  the  river 
Tyne,  before  it  washed  the  coast  of  the  Deiri  (49). 

In  meteorological  science,  the  fame  of  Aristotle  was 
long  unrivalled ;  and  his  four  books  on  meteors  have  de- 
served the  applause  of  modem  philosophers.    To  th^ 
and  the  writings  of  Pliny^  the  Saxons  were  indebted  for 
the  knowledge,  which  they  possessed  on  this  subjeA. 
Tet  it  hardly  required  the  assistance  of  a  master  to  dis« 
cover,  that  the  winds  are  currents  of  air -j  that  the  vapours 
rise  from  the  earth,  coalesce  into  clouds,  and  fall  in  rain ; 
and  that  in  the  colder  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  they 
sometimes  assume  the  soft  form  of  snow,  and  at  others 
are,  during  their  descent,  congealed  into  hail  (50) :  but 
in  explaining  the  more  awful  phenomena  of  lightning 
and  thunder,  the  genius  of  Aristotle  had  failed  ^  and  his 
Saaon  disciples,  compelled  to  wander  from  one  hypothesis 
to  another,  attributed  their  produAion,  either  to  the  sud- 
den generation  of  wind,  which  burst  into  fragments  the 
coUeAion  of  vapours  that  inclosed  it ;   or  to  the  violent 
shock  of  clouds  meeting  in  opposite  directions ;  or  to  the 
conffift  of  the  aqueous  and  igneous  particles,  which  in 

(49)  Bed.  ibid.  p.  117. 

(50)  Qe  nat  rer.  c  S6,  p.  3i«  c.  ^9— S5,  p.  s(u 

t2 
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immense  quantities  were  supposed  to  float  in  the  atmos- 
phere (51).  The  brilliant  meteor  of  the  rainbow  also  en- 
gaged their  attention.  Aristotle  had  .  considered  the 
drops  of  rain  as  so  many  convex  mirrors^  which  remit 
the  colours,  Wt  are  too  minute  to  refleA  the  image  of 
the  sun :  and  his  explication  was  improved  by  Possidoni- 
US)  who,  to  account  for  its  arched  appearance,  contended 
that  it  could  be  produced  only  in  the  bosom  of  a  concave 
idoud.  Bede  was  satisfied  with  this  hypothesis ;  and  by 
his  approbation,  recommended  it  to  his  countrymen,  with 
this  unimportant  alteration,  that  he  ventured  to  add  the 
purple  to  the  red,  the  green,  and  the  blue,  the  three  co- 
lours observed  by  the  Greek  philosophers  (52). 

From  this  view  of  the  state  of  science  among  the  Ang- 
lo-Saxons^ the  reader  will  have  observed,  that  their  know- 
ledge  was  blended  with  numerous  errors ;  but  his  can- 
dour wiU  attribute  the  causes  not  to  their  indolence,  bat 
to  the  ignomnce  of  the  times.    From  Thales  to  Bede^ 
during  the  lapse  of  more  than  twelve  centuries,  philoso- 
phy had  receive  very  few  improvements.    It  was  re- 
served for  the  learned  of  more  modem  times,  to  interro- 
gate nature  by  experiment.    Former  students  were  sa- 
tisfied, when  they  had  observed  the  more  obvious  phe- 
nomena, and  hazarded  a  few  coi^e£hires  respeAing  their 
probable  causes.    Hence  their  ingenuity  was  expended 
in  framing  fanci&l  explications ;  and  each  hypothesis, 
sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  an  illustrious  name,  was 
received  with  the  veneration  due  to  truth.     If  the  Saxons 
4^xercised  their  own  judgment,  it  was  only  in  adopting 
the  most  probable  among  the  contradictory  opinions  of 

(51)  Ibid.  C.  28,  29,  p.  33,  34. 
l5»)  Ibid.  C.  31,  p.  35. 


their  predecessors.  To  inve&t  or  Improve,  was  not  their 
objed.  They  felt,  that  they  were  scarcely  emerged 
from  the  ignorance  of  barbarism,  and  possessed  not  the 
presumption  to  think,  that  they  could  discover  truths, 
which  had  escaped  the  penetration^  of  their  masters. 
To  learn  whatever  had  been  formerly  known,  vras  their 
great  ambition;  and  this  they  nearly  accomplished. 
Whoever  reads  the  treatise  of  Bede  de  ratione  tempo* 
nun,  in  which  he  explains  the  nature  of  the  Egyptian, 
Grecian,  Roman,  and  Saxon  years,  must  view  with  asto* 
nishment  the  deep  and  extensive  erudition  of  a  monk» 
who  never  passed  the  limits  of  his  native  province,  but 
spent  the  whole  of  his  days  among  the  half*civilized  in- 
habitants of  Northumbria  (5S}. 

(53)  Bed*  op.  torn.  2,  p.  49.  Dr  Hemy  asserts  (vol.  iii.  p.  48}, 
that  the  Saxons  entirely  neglected  the  study  of  natural  philosophy 
and  morals,  and  insinuates  (p.  86)  that  they  gave  very  little  atten- 
tion to  physic,  geography,  and  law.  1.  To  their  application  to 
natural  philosophy,  the  preceding  pages  have  borne  sufficient  tes- 
timony ;  and  the  study  of  morals  was  united  with  that  of  divinity. 
S.  Nor  were  they  entirely  ignorant  of  physic-  Archbishop  Theo- 
dore taught  the  art  of  medicine  at  Canterbury  (Bed.  hist.  1.  v.  c« 
ui.) :  Bede  was  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  whom 
he  calls  «p;^<«Ip«$,  and  from  whose  writings  he  translates  a  long 

passage  (De  rat.  tem.  c.  28,  p.  119):  Kyneard,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, possessed  some  treatises  on  physic,  and  desired  his  friend 
the  archbishop  of  Mentz  to  procure  him  others  (£p.  St  Bonif.  74, 
p.  104) ;  and  several  Anglo-Saxon  MSS*  oo  the  same  subject  ^ 
still  preserved.  (They  are  described  by  Wanley,  p.  72,  75, 176, 
180).  3.  Bede's  knowledge  of  geography  cannot  be  doubted  by 
him,  who  has  read  his  forty-seventh  chapter  de  natura  rerum,  and 
thirty-first  de  temporum  ratioae,  his  libellus  de  locis  Sanctis,  his 
treatise  de  nominibus  locorum  (Bed.  oper.  tom.  v.  col.  920),  and 
his  account  of  the  travels  of  Arcuulphus  (hist.  1.  v.  c.  16).    Aid* 
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But  the  men  of 'letters  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  dkt 
not  confine  their  efforts  to  the  mere  study  of  ancient 
science.  The  desire  of  difiusing  knowledge,  or  <^ 
acquiring  reputation,  induced  several  to  assnme  die 
office  of  teachers,  and  to  transmit  with  their  works  their 
names  to  posterity.  Catalogues  of  the  Saxon  writers 
have  been  collected  by  the  industry  of  Ldand,  Bale» 
and  Pits :  but  of  many  we  know  little  mcH*e  than  their 
names;   and  the  works  ascribed  to  the  majority  are 

frid  of  Northuiabria  bought  a  treatise  of  cosmography  fimn  the 
monks  of  Weremouth ;  and  Coena  speaks  of  sereral  books  ott  the 
same  subject,  in  his  letter  to  Archbishop  LuHus  (St  Bonif.  ep»  99» 
p.  130).  4.  That  they  also  studied  the  Roman  law  is  evidait 
from  p.  2S7,  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  Bede  mentions 
Justinian's  code ;  and  the  name  of  pandects,  which  he  gives  to  t£e 
scriptures  (Bed.  p.  299),  will  perhaps  justify  a  suspicion,  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  pandects  of  that  emperor.  Of  iSbc 
sciences  studied  in  the  school  at  York,  Alcuin  has  lefl  us  the  fbk> 
lowing  account  9— 

His  dans  Grammatical  rationis  gnaviter  artes^ 
)4S5  Jllis  Rhetoricae  infimdens  refluamina  linguz, 

Istos  juridica  curavit  cote  poliri ; 

Illos  Aonio  docuit  concinnere  cantu, 

Castalida  institnens  alios  reasonare  cicuta, 

£t  juga'Pamassr  lyricis  percurrere  plantis. 
1440  Ast  alios  fecit  praefatus  nosse  magrster 

Hannoniam  coeU,  solis  lunaeque  labores  ; 

Quioque  poli  zonas,  errantia  sidera  septem, 

AstiDnin  kges,  ortus  simul  atque  recessus  ; 

Aerios  motns  pelagi,  t^meque  tremorem, 
144  S  Naturas  hominumy  pecudum,  Tolucrumqne  feranim, 

Diversas  numeri  rpedes,  variasque  figuras, 

Paschalique  dedit  sollemnia  certa  recursu, 

Maxiane  scripturse  pandens  mysteria  sacne. 

jflc^  Di  tone  Bbvr.p,  73i^ 
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either  lost  or  spurious.    The  three  whose  superior  hme 
recommends  them  to  the  notice  of  the  lustoriafi»  are  St ' 
Aldhelm,  Bede}  and  Alcfuin. 

I.  Of  the  Saxon  monks,  the  £rst  vrho  distlngtrished 
himself  by  hb  writings  vf^%  St  Aidhelm>  abbot  of  Malmd^ 
bury,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Sherburne.  In  his 
youth  he  had  attended  the  lessons  of  Maidulf,  a  Scottish 
monk :  but  the  superior  reputation  of  the  school  at  Can<* 
terbury.  drew  him  to  that  capital,  where  he  studied  with 
unwearied  application  at  the  feet  of  the  abbot  Adrian. 
He  soon  felt,  or  thought  he  felt,  the  inspiration  of  the 
muses  t  his  Saxon  compositions  obtained  the  applause  of 
his  countrymen :  and,  at  the  distance  of  two  centuries, 
Alfred  the  great  pronounced  him  the  prince  of  the 
English  poets  (54).  Successful  in  this  attempt,  he 
aspired  to  higher  excellence,  and  was  able  to  boast,  that 
be  hftd  been  the  first  of  his  countrymen,  who  had  en« 
roOed  himself  among  the  votaries  of  the  Roman  muse 
(55).  His  reputation  rapidly  increased;  it  was  soon 
diffused  over,  the  neighbouring  nations;  and.  even  fo« 
retgners  were  eager  to  submit  their  writings  to  the  supe- 
rior judgment  of  Aldhebn  {^')*  From  this  circum- 
stance we  might  be  inclined  to  form  an  exalted  notion 
of  his  literary  merit :  but  the  principal  of  his  work^j 
which  are  still  preserved,  ^ew  that  he  owod  bis  fame# 

(54)  Malm.  I.  Y.  de  pent.  p.  342. 

(55)  Mlhi  conacius  sum  illud'me  Virgilianum  posse  jactare : 
Primus  ego  in  patriam  liiecum  modo  vita  supersit, 
Aldhelmus  rediens  deducam  vertice  musas.       Ihid* 

i^S^")  Ibid.  Among  others  were  several  of  the  Scottish  scholjCrs, 
who  sent  their  writings  to  him,  ut  perfecti  ingenii  lima  scabreda^ 
eraderetur  Scotica.  Ibid.  His  works  were  much  esteemed  in 
Spain.    AnnaL  Bened.  torn.  ii.  p.  S5. 
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rather  to  the  ignorance  than  to  the  taste  of  bis  adinirers* 
•  With  an  exception  in  favour  of  some  passages  in  his 
poems,  they  are  marked  by  a  pompous  obscurity  of  hai« 
guage,  an  affeAation  of  Grecian  phraseology,  af^d  an 
unmeaning  length  of  period,  which  perples^es  and  dis- 
gusts. As  a  writer  his  merit  is  not  great :  but  if  ws 
consider  the  barbarism  of  the  preceding  generation,  and 
the  difEculties  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  we  can* 
not  refuse  him  the  praise  of  genius,  resolution,  and  in- 
dustry  (57). 

II.  While  the  people  of  Wessex  gloried  in. the  J&me 
of  Aldhelm,  another  and  greater  scholar  was  gradually 
rising  into  notice  from  an  obscure  corner  of  Northum- 
bria.  Bede,  whom  posterity  has  honoured  with  the 
epithet  of  the  venerable,  was  born  in  a  village  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Wear  and  the  Tyne  (58}.  At  the 
age  of  seven  he  was  instrusted  to  the  care  of  the  monks 
lately  established  by  St  Bonnet  Biscop,  at  Wertnioitth 
and  Jarrow :  and  the  gratitude  of  the  discifde  has  im- 
mortalized the  fame  of  the  monastery  and  its  fomkkr. 
Endowed  with  natural  talents,  and  ambitious  of  ezcd- 
lence,  he  applied  without  intermission  to>  the  stUjdy  of 
the  sciences  :  and  towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  informs 
nsy  that  he  had  devoted  two  and  fifty  years  to  what  he 
considered  as  the  QK>st  delightful  of  all  pursuits,  his  own 

(57)  His  writings  were  devoted  td  the  cultivation  of  literature, 
and  the  advancement  of  virtue.  They  are  entitled  De  Metro,  De 
Schematibus,  De  Laude  Virginum,  De  JEnigmatibus,  &c  He 
died  in  719. 

(58)  He  was  bom,  according  to  his  own  account}  in  the  territo- 
ry (the  sundorland.  JElfred's  version,  p.  647)  of  the  united  mo- 
nastery of  Weremouth  and  Jarrow.  He  generally  resided  at  the 
latter  place.    Ann.  672. 
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impfOvctuenti  and  the  ioistniftioa  of  his  psfSfs  {39). 
With  no  qther  help  than  what  the  library  of  the  mo« 
nastery  afforded^  and  amid  the  numerous  and  fatiguing 
duties  of  the  monastic  profession  (60),  his  ardent  ^ndk 
comprehensive  mind  embraced  every  science,  which  was. 
then  studied:. and  raised  him  to  a  high  pre-eminence 
above  all  his  contemporaries..  Had  he  yielded  to  the 
suggestions  of  his  own  modesty,  his  name  had  probably 
been  lost  in  oblivion:  but  the  commands  of  his  superi- 
orsj  and  of  Acca,  bishop  of  Hexham,  urged  him  to 
write ;  ,and.he  sought  an  apology  for  his  presumption  in 
the  hope»  .that  by  his  work3»  he  might  abridge  and  faci- 
litate to  his  coimtrymen  the  Requisition  of  Icnowledge 
(61  }•  In  his  own  catalogue  of  books  which  he  had 
composed^  and  which  for  the  most  part  are  still  extant, 
we  find  elementary  introduftions  to  the  difierent 
sciences,  treatises  on  physics^  astronomy,  and.  geogra- 
phy ;  sermons,  iHOgraphical  notices  of  the  abbots  pi  hisi 
own  monastery,  and  jof  other  eminent  men^  and  coo^ 
mentaries  on  most  of  the  books  of  scripture.  But  his 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Angla<Saxons^  is  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  works.  The  idea  of  it  was  suggested 
by  Albin,  abbot  of  St  Augustine's  at  Canterbury,  and  a 
discipk  of  Theodore  and  Adrian.  All  the  English  pre- 
lates approved  the  design,  and  communicated  to  the 
historian>  whatever  information  they  could  acquire  :  and 
with  the  same  view  Gregory  the  third  permitted  the 

(59)  Semper  aut  diacere  aut  docere  aut  scribere  dulce  habui. 
Bed.  bisL  1.  ▼•  c  84. 

(60)  According  to  hfs  own  expression,  the  innumera  monasticse 
tervitiitis  retinacuh.    Bed.  ep.  ad  Accam. 

(61)  Ibid. 
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records  of  tlie  apostolic  see  to  be  isearched  hj  Kothetm^ 
a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  London  (62).  The  woxit 
was  completed  two  years  before  the  death  of  its  author* 
It  was  received  with  universal  applause :  by  succeedmg 
generations  it  was  piously  preserved  as  a  memorial  of 
the  virtue  of  their  ancestors ;  and  by  Alfred  the  great 
was  translated  into  Saxon  for  the  instruftion  of  his  more 
illiterate  countrymen  (6S).  That  it  is  a  faithful  record 
of  the  times,  has  never  been  doubted  :  and  if  to  some 
critics  the  credulity  of  the  writer  with  respe£t  to  miracles 
appear  a  blemish,  yet  his  candour,  sincerity  and  piety 
must  please  and  edify  every  reader.  The  stHe  is  easy 
and  perspicuous :  and  though  far  inferior  to  that  of  the 
great  masters  of  antiquity,  may  justly  claim  higher  praise 
than  any  other  specimen  of  the  age.  Bede  died  as  he 
had  lived,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  and  the 
practice  of  devotion.  During  his  last  illness  he  had  un» 
dertaken  an  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  the  gospel  of  St 
John,  and  had  reached  the  sixth  chapter  on  the  evening 
of  his  death.  <<  Dear  master,**  \aid  one  of  his  discipleSf 
«  one  sentence  is  not  yet  written.**  « Then  write  it 
quickly**  replied  Bede.  The  young  man,  soon  aftery 
said,  it  was  finished.  «  Truly,**  exclaimed  the  dying 
monk,  <<  it  is  finished !  Hold  my  head  in  thy  hands,  for 
<<  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  sit  opposite  the  holy  place,  ia 
<<  which  I  haVe  been  accustomed  to  pray.    There  let  me 

(69)  Hist.  pnef.  p.  ST^  38. 

(63)  Some  doubt  was  fbnnerly  entertained  respecting  the  author 
of  this  version :  but  the  testimony  of  MWic  has  restored  it  to  the 
king.  If cojua  Xnslojium  ^a  ^e  iElpjie^  cyniss  op  Ixoen  on  Ba;^tfc 
«)>«n\D.    Elitob't  Sax.  horn.  p.  8. 
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^  invoke  my  father.^    He  was  placed  on  the  pavement  of 
his  cell}  repeated  the  Gloria  Patri,  and  expired  (64). 

The  reputation  of  Bede  survived  and  grew  after  his 
death.  The  Saxons  were  proud,  that  their  nation  had 
produced  so  eminent  a  writer :  the  monks  of  Were- 
mouth  and  Jarrow  were  harrassed  with  solicitations  for 
copies  of  his  works  (65)  $  and,  at  the  distance  of  a  hun- 
dred years,  the  prelates  of  the  Franks,  in  the  council  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  numbered  him  among  the  fathers  of 
the  church,  and  stiled  him  the  venerable  and  admirable 
doAor  {G6).  If  the  improvements  of  modern  times  have 
diminished  the  value  of  his  writings,  this  circumstance 
ODght  no  more' to  detrad  from  his  merit,  than  h  does 
from  that  of  the  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome* 
Bede  was  a  great  man  man  for  the  age  in  which  he 
lived :  he  would  have  been  a  great  man  had  he  lived  in 
any  other  age. 

ni.   The  loss,  which    Anglo-Saxon    literature  had 
suffered  by  the  death  of  Bede,  was  quickly  repaired  by 
the  abilities  of  Alcuin.     Alcnin  was  descended  from  an  ^ 
illustrious  £ttnily,  and  bom  vathin  the  walls,  or  in  the/ 
vicinity  of  York  (67).    The  great  school  in  that  cit/ 


(€4)  Ep.  Cuth.  ipud  Sim.  Dun.  p.  78.    Ail  7S5, 

(65)  £p.  Bonify  p.  13,  IS,  ISO,  134,  ISO,  153^231.     •* 

^  tarn  quidem  mihi  videtor/'  says  the  abbot  Cothbert,  ** 
**  gens  Anglorum,  ih  omnibuS'  provinciis  ubicumque 
**  gratiat  Deo  referaiit,  quia  tam  minibilem  virum  illU  li 
**  tiooe  donavit."    Ibid.  p.  184.  ^ 

(66)  Quid  vencnbflis,  et  modernis  tempoiibus  docf^ 
bilii,  Bcda  presbyter  lentiat,  videamus.    Con.  Aquisg/ 

Lm. 

'  (67)  As  a  descendant  of  the  same  family  as  St  ^ 


/ 
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had  lately  attained  a  high  degree  of  rep^tatjon.  by  the 
exertions  of  Archbishop  Egbert,  a  prelate,  who,  under 
the  tuition  of  Bede,  had  imbibed  a  passion  for  learning, 
and  who,  notwithstanding  his  royal  birth  and  elevated 
station,  was  proud  to  impart  the  rudiments  of  knowledge 
to  the  noble  youths,  that  were  educated  in  the  episcopal 
monastery  (68).  To  his  care  Alcuin  was  intrusted  at 
an  early  age;  and  the  talents,  virtue,  and  docility  of 
the  pupil,^  soon  attraAed  the  notice,  and  secured  the 
affeAion  of  the  master.  At  his  death  Egbert  bequeath- 
ed  to  him  his  library,  and  selected  him  to  succeed  to  the 

inherited  the  monastery  of  St  Mary,  built  by  the  father  of  that  ini&* 
fionary,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Humber.  Annal.  Bened.  torn.  ii. 
p«  39S.  In  the  poem  on  the  saints  of  York,  the  author  describes 
himself  as  a  native  of  that  city  (v.  16»  1658.)  There  is  sufficient 
internal  evidence,  that  this  poem  should  be  assigned  to  the  pen  of 
Alcuin.  The  inferiority  of  the  poetry  may  be  excused  by  the 
youth  of  the  poet. 

(68)  Egbert,  the  brother  of  the  king  of  Northumbrian  had  been 
educated  under  venerable  Bede.  Penetrated  with  respect  for  the 
memory  of  his  master,  he  closely  imitated  his  manner  of  teaching. 
He  rose  at  day-break,  and,  when  he  was  not  prevented  by  more 
important  occupations,  sitting  on  his  couch,  taught  his  pupils  suc- 
cessively till  noon.  He  then  retired  to  his  chapel,  and  celebrated 
mass.  (Sanctificabat  eos,  ofTerens  corpus  Christi  et  sanguinem, 
pro  omnibus.'  Vit.  Ale.  p.  149.)  At  the  time  of  dinner,  he  repair- 
ed to  the  common  hall,  where  he  eat  sparingly,  though  he  was 
careful  that  the  meat  should  be  of  the  best  kind.  During  dinner  a 
book  of  instruction  was  always  read.  TiH  the  evening  he  amused 
himself  with  hearing  his  scholars  discuss  literary  subjects.  Then 
he  repeated  with  them  the  service  of  complin,  called  them  to  him, 
and,  as  they  successively  knelt  before  him,  gave  them  his  bene- 
diction. They  afterwards  retn^  to  resL  These  particulars  Al- 
cuin used  to  relate  to  his  friends.  Vit.  Ak.  in  act.  SS.  Bened.  saec 
iv.  tom.  i.  p.  149. 
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important  office  of  teacher.  The  abilities  of  the  new 
professor,  justified  the  partiality  or  the  judgment  of  his 
patron ;  his  reputation  added  to  the  ancient  celebrity  of 
the  school;  and  students  from  Gaul  and  Germany^ 
crowded  to  the  lefhires  of  so  renowned  a  master  (69). 

Egbert  was  succeeded  by  his  kinsman  Albert,  who 
had  formerly  taught  in  the  same  seminary.  Like  his 
predecessor,  he  was  eager  to  honour  the  merit  of  Alcuin. 
He,  sent  him  on  an  important  mission  to  the  court  of 
France,  confided  to  his  care  and  that  of  Eanbald,  the 
ereAion  of  the  new  church ;  and  by  his  will,  left  to  him 
'<  the  most  valuable  of  his  treasures,"  the  numerous 
▼olumes,  which  he  had  colleAed  in  different  joumies  to 
Gaul  and  Italy  (70). 

To  procure  the  pallium  for  Eanbald,  the  next  arch- 
bishop, Alcuin  visited  Rome;  and  in  his  return,  at 
Pavia,  was  introduced  to  Charlemagne.  That  prince 
was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  power.  But  to  the  glory 
of  a  conqueror,  he  was  desirous  to  add  the  fame  of 
a  patron  of  learning ;  the  revival  of  literature  in  his  ex- 

(69)  £o  tempore  in  Eboraica  civitate  famosus  merito  schohm 
magister  Alcuinus  tenebat^  undecunque  ad  se  coDfluentibus  de 
magna  sua'scientia  communicana.  Vit.  St  Liadgeri  in  act.  Bened. 
fsec  IT.  torn.  i.  p.  37. 

(70)  Ale  de  pent.  ebor.  eccl.  v.  1525.  Alcuin  thus  laments  the 
death  of  his  patron : 

**  O  pater*  O  pastor,  vitse  spes  maxima  nostrae, 
**  Te  sine  nos  ferimur  turbata  per  aequora  mundi : 
^  Te  dace  desert!  variis  involvimur  undis, 
**  Incerti  qualem  mereamnr  tangere  portum. 
**  Sidera  dum  lucent,  tnidit  dum  nubila  ventut, 
^*  Semper  hoaoBf  nomenque  tuum,  laudesque  manebunt." 

IM.  V.  1596, 
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tensive  dommionS)  had  long  engaged  his  attentum,  and 

he  seized  the  favourable  moment  to  solicit  the  aaststance 

• 

of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  so  laudable  a  project  The  am- 
bition of  Alcuin  was  awakened ;  and  he  promised  to  re* 
turn,  if  the  king  of  Northumbrian  and  the  archbishop  of 
York,  should  give  their  consent.  Their  consent  was 
given,  and  the  promise  was  fulfilled  (71).  'Charles  imme* 
diately  enrolled  himself  in  the  number  of  his  disciples  i 
every  nobleman  and  clergyman,  who  courted  the  favour 
of  the  prince,  followed  his  example ;  and  distindion  in 
the  school  of  Alcuin  became  the  surest  path  to  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  honours.  From  the  palace  the  spirit  of  im- 
provement  diflbsed  itself  over  the  more  distant  pro- 
vinces :  laws  were  published  (or  the  encouragement  of 
learning ;  schools  were  opened  in  the  principal  of  the 
clerical  and  monastic  establishments ;  and  the  effints  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  seconded  by  the  influence  of  his  pa* 
tron,  restored  the  empire  of  learning  in  Gaul  and  Ger* 
^nmy  (72). 

(71)  Vit«  Ale.  in  act.  Bened.  txc.  iv.  torn.  i.  p.  153.  Alcuin  al» 
ludes  to  the  same  event  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Charles.  ^  £x  dU 
**  versis  mundi  partibus  amatores  illius  vestne  bonae  voluntatis 
**  convocare  studuistis.  Inter  quos  me  etiam  infimum  ejusdem 
«(  sanctac  sapientic  yemaculum  de  ultimis  Britanniac  finibus  ad- 
^  Bciscere  curastis."    Ale.  ep.  23. 

(7S)  A  German  poet  has  thus  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Akuia 
and  his  countrymen : 

**  Hsec  tamen  arctois  laus  est  aetcma  Britannis. 
<*  niabonas  artes  et  Graiae  munera  tinguas 
**  SteUarumque  vias,  et  magni  sidera  coeli 
**  Obsenrans,  iterum  turbatis  intuUt  oris. 
«<  Quid  non  Alcuino  fiicunda  Ltttctia  debes  f 

jifud  Cam.  torn.  t.  /•  1 6€. 
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Charles  vas  not  ungrateful  to  his  teacher.  He  con* 
stantly  retained  him  near  his  person,  honoured  him  with 
pecidiar  distin£Uons,  and  gave  him  the  revenues  of  the 
abbeys  of  Ferrieres  and  St  Martin's.  But  neither  the 
favour  nor  the  presents  of  the  French  monarch  could 
wean  the  affection  of  Alcuin  from  Britain.  He  still  con- 
sidered himself  as  an  honourable  exile }  and  frequentlj, 
but  ineSeAuallyi  solicited  the.  permission  to  revisit  his 
native  country*  The  relu£bnce  of  Charles  was  not  to  be 
serened  by  entreaties :  at  last  it  was  subdued  by  political 
considerations. 

The  French  monarch  had  commissioned  Gerwold,  the 

* 

abbot  of  FontanelleSj  and  coUedlor  of  the  customs  (73), 
to  negoctate  a  marriage  between  hb  son  Charles  and  a 
daughter  of  Ofia,  king  of  Mercia.  The  pride  of  the 
Mercian  might  have  been  flattered  by  the  alliance  of  so 
potent  a  sovereign :  but  he  determined  to  treat  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality,  and  in  return  demanded,  as  the  price  of 
his  consent,  the  hand  of  a  French  princess  for  his  son 
Egferth.  Charles  was  irritated  at  the  manner  in  which 
his  proposal  had  been  received;  and  the  merchants  of 
each  prince  were  respe^vely  forbidden  to  trade  with 
those  of  the  other.  It  is  probable,  that  the  interests  of 
Gerwold  suffered  from  this  interruption  of  commerce. 
He  artfully  contrived  to  mollify  the  resentment  of  his 
sovereign  \  and  Alcuin  was  seleAed  to  be  the  bearer  of 

(73)  Fontanelles  was  an  abbag  in  the  diocese  of  Rouen,  after* 
wards  called  St  WandriIIe*s.  The  principal  port,  in  which  Ger- 
wold collected  the  customs,  was  Cwentawic,  n6w  Estaples.  It 
earned  on  a  great  trade  with  England  (Cbron.  Fontanel,  c.  15). 
Near  the  town  stood  the  monastery  of  St  Josse,  which  Charles  af«> 
towards  gave  to  Alcuin,  for  the  coiovcnience  of  the  Anglo*Saaofi 
iraveUerB. 
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friendly  proposals  to  Ofla  (74).  Though  we  bave  no 
positive  proof)  it  can  hardly  be  doabtedy  that  he  actually 
executed  this  commission.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  viBited 
England  at  this  period ;  and  that  peace  and  amity  were 
restored  between  the  two  nations  (75). 

Alcuin  was  in  no  haste  to  leave  his  countrymen :  and 
though  he  was  repeatedly  importuned  by  the  solicitatioiia 
of  Charlesi  three  years  elapsed)  before  he  returned  to 
France.  He  was  received  with  honour  by  his  patroU)  re* 
sumed  his  former  occupations!  and  was  preferred  to  the 
abbeys  of  St  Josser  at  Cwentawic ;  and  St  Martin^  at 
Tours.  For  several  years  he  remained  at  the  court,  ca- 
ressed and  respected  by  the  prince  and  his  favourites : 
but  as  he  advanced  in  age,  he  grew  weary  of  the  honours 
he  enjoyed)  and  earnestly  sighed  after  the  tranquillity^ 
which  he  had  tasted  in  his  former  retirement  at  York. 
Had  he  been  able  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Charles,  it  was 
his  intention  to  end  his  days  among  his  brethren^  the 
dergy  of  that  city  (76) :  and  when  this  was  refused^  he 

(74)  I  have  been  rather  circumstantial  in  relating  this  affiur,  as 
the  cause  of  the  dissention  between  Chariemagne  and  Ofia  has 
eluded  the  diligence  of  our  national  historians^  from  Malmsbury 
to  Mr  Turner.  It  is  related  by  the  chronicler  of  FontaneIle8»  in 
his  account  of  the  abbot  Gerwold.  Chron.  FontaneL  c.  15.  An- 
na!. Bened.  torn.  ii.  p.  S87.  Alcuin  mentions  the  report  that  he 
was  to  be  sent  to  Ofia,  in  his  letter  to  Colcus  apud  Malm,  de  reg. 
L  i.  c.  4,  f.  17. 

(75)  Charlemagne's  letters  to  f)ffsLt  after  their  reconciliation^ 
may  be  seen  in  Malmsburyy  ibid. 

(76)  Mahn.  de  reg.  L  L  c  s.  In  a  letter  to  the  clergy  of  Yorict 
Alcuin  thus  expresses  himself.  **  Ego  tester  ero  sive  in  vi|%  scve 
^  in  moite.  £t  forte  miserebitur  met  Deus,  ut  cujus  infantiam 
**  aluisdsy  ejus  senectutem  sepeliatis.    £t  si  alius  corpori  depata* 
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requested  penmssioii  to  retire  to  the  monastery,  ^ich 
his  countryman  St  Boniface  had  founded  at  Fnlda  (77). 
But  Fubla  was  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  royal  re* 
fidence ;  and  his  abbey  of  St  Martinis  was  at  last  selefted 
for  the  place  of  his  retreat.  There  he  resigned  his  be- 
nefices to  his  favourite  dbciples ;  and  spent  in  exercises 
of  devotion,  and  his  usual  occupation  of  teaching,  the  re- 
maining years  of  his  life.  Hfa  diet  was  sparing,  his 
prayer  frequent,  and  he  assisted  daily  in  quality  of  dea- 
con at  a  mass,  which  was  celebrated  in  his  private  chapel, 
by  one  of  his  disciples.  His  numerous  charities  excited 
the  applause  and  gratitude  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tours, 
and  an  hospital  which  he  founded  for  the  reception  of 
the  poor,  and  of  travellers,  was  long  preserved  under  the 
tuhion  of  his  successors,  the  abbots  of  St  Martinis.  To 
prepare  himself  for  death  became  the  great  objeA  of  his 
thoughts ;  and  that  he  might  fireq^ntly  reflect  on  that 
hour,  he  composed  his  own  epitaph,  seleAed  a  place  for 
his  grave  without  the  church,  and  often  visited  it,  ac- 
companied by  his  pupils  (78).  He  did  not,  however, 
negleA  his  favourite  occupation ;  and  his  school  at  Tours 
was  equal  in  reputation  to  that  which  he  had  established 
in,  the  court.    Foreigners,  and  particularly  his  country- 

^  bitur  locus,  tameo  anima^  qualemcumque  habitaturse,  erit  per 
**  vestras  sanctas,  Deo  donante,  interoeBMones  requies.*'    £p.  98. 

(77)  His  biographer  informs  us,  that  if  this  had  been  granted, 
be  meant  to  have  become  a  monk.  Vit.  Ale.  p.  154. — ^After  his 
departure  from  the  court,  the  care  of  the  palatine  school  was  in- 
trustied  to  Clemens,  a  native  of  Ireland.  Mabil.  pnef.  saec.  iv. 
Bened.  181. 

(78)  Ibid.  p.  156^  161.    His  epitaph  may  be  seen,  note  (U). 


taen  (79)»  crowded  to  his  retreat,  to  e&joy  the  benefit  of 
his  conversation :  and  the  etnperor  and  his  fjunily  fre- 
4}uently  honoured  him  with  their  yistts  (80).  Thus  he 
Jived  respeAed  by  Charlemagne,  and  his  court :.  and  when 
he  died,  was  lamented,  as  the  pride  of  bis  age».  and  the 
benefa^or  of  the  empire  (81). 

(79)  The  chronicle  of  Tours,  and  most  writers  assert,  that  AIp 
cuin  introduced  canons  into  St  Martin's.  Mabillon  thinks  he  can 
prote,  th9t  the  monks  continued  there  till  his  death.  However 
that  may  be,  the  clergy  of  Tours  wpre  jealous  of  the  great  number 
of  Anglo-Saxons,  who  visited  Alcuin.  His  biographer  has  pre- 
-served  the  fottowmg  anecdote  on  this  subject.  As  Aignlf,  an 
English  priest,  entered  the  monastery^  four  of  the  Fnench  dergy 
;were  standing  by  the  ^ate,  ai^one  of  them  fxcjamied  in  lua  own 
language,  ^uppoi^ing  it  unknown  to  the  jstranger,  «  Good  God ! 
**  Whep  will  this  housp  be  delivered  from  the  crowds  of  Britons» 
**  who  swarm  to  that  old  fellow,  like  so  many  bees."  Aigulf  held 
down  his  liead,  and  entered :  but  Alcuin  immediately  sent  Ibr 
them,  told  them  what  he  had  heard,  and  requested  them  Co  sit 
down^  and  drink  the  h^aUh  of  hjs  .countryman  in  a  glass  of  Ms 
best  wine.    Vit.  Alp-  P/  M7* 

(fiQ)  When  Chs^iemagne  coul4  not  visit  his  0I4  master,  he  was 
careful  to  write  to  him.    T^)\e  following  verses  do  honour,  if  not 
io  his  abilities  as  a  poet,  at  least  to  his  a£Fection  as  a  frienoV 
"  Mens  mea'  mellifluo,  fateor,  congaudet  amore, 
**  Doctor  amate,  tui :  volui  quapropter  in  odis, 
'<<  O  venerande,  tuam  musis  aolare  senectam  i 
-**  Jam  meliora  tenes  aanctae  vestigia  vitse, 
■'  Donee  ^sth^rii  venias  ad  culmina  regni, 
*'  Congaudens  sancti^  Christo  socjatus  in  sevum. 
<'  Meque  tuis  precibus  tecum  nqpe,  qus80»  magister, 
**'  Ad  pia,  qus  tendis,  miseranUl^  culn^na  regis." 

Jtlc.  epigram*  \6Sm 

4fil)  Alcuin  died  about  the  year  810.    Act.  SS.  Bened.  saec,  iv. 
-f,  182.    He  never  received  any  higher  order  than  that  of  deacon. 
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TThepen  of  Alcoin  was  seldom  idle.  For  the  use  of 
'Us  popik  he  wrote»  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  elementary 
jtnalises.cn  most  of -the  sciences ;  com^ledi  4itthe  solici- 
tadon^of  his  friends,  the  lives  of  several  eminent  men-; 
and  occasicmaUy  proved  his  devotion  to  the  muses,  by  the 
composition  of  smaller  poems.  Hbletters  are  nibnerous, 
<md  will  be  read  with  interest  froin  the  fidelity  widi  which 
they  describe  the  views,  manners,  and  employments,  of 
the  most  distinguished  characters  of  the  age.  To  him 
the  Caroline  books,  and  the  canons  of  the  council  of 
FrankfiDrt,  have  been  generally  ascribed :  and  his  writings 
against  Felix  and  Eltpandus  exposed  the  errors,  and  con- 
fimnded  the  audacity  of  those  innovators.  Like  Bede, 
he  wrote  conunents  from  the  works  of  the  fathers,  on  $e« 
veral  books  of  scripture ;  and  his  last  labours  were  em* 
jdoyed  on  a  subjeA  of  the  highest  importance  to  religion^ 
a  revision  of  the  text  of  the  Latin  vulgate*  As. a  schc^ar, 
Alcuin  claims  a  high  superiority  over  all  hb  contempo- 
raries :  but  his  principal  merit  must  be  derived  from  the 
ardour  with  which  he  propagated  the  love  of  knowledge, 
fix>m  the  Gallic  Alps,  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Elbe. 

8oth  he  himseHy  and  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  followed  him  into 
Ganl,  were  canons.  Reyner, .  indeed,  is  positive,  and  MabiUoa 
would  fain  persuade  himself,  that  Alcuin  was  a  monk  (Act*  Be* 
Bed«  p.  16S).  But  their  arguments  are  weak,  and  positively  con- 
tradicted by  the  testimony  of  the  monk,  who  wrote  his  life  from 
the  relation  of  hfs  favourite  disciple  Sigulf.  **  Sequanturvestigia^ 
"  Benedict!  scilicet  monachis,  Alchuim  pa*  omnia  caoonicis,  imita- 
**  tione  digna."  P.  146.  *<  O  vere  monachum,  monachi  sine  voto/' 
p.  150.  **  Vita  denique  ejus  non  monasticae  inferior  fuiL.  Nam 
**  qnalis  in  patribus  superius  nominatis  (Ecgberto  et  JElbcrto^ 
^  praecesserat,  talis  et  in  iUo  durabat"  P.  I5i. 
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The  leader  who  has  befen  tan^t  to  despise  the  litera- 
ture of  the  middle  ages^  vill  perhaps  amceive  that  I  have 
ascribed  to  o^r  .ancestors  moie  than  thejjiutlf  deserved. 
Bttt  in  estimating  the  respeAiKre  merits  of  writers^  who 
}k%ve  lived  at  different  timeS)  it  would  be  unfair  to  judge 
all  bj  the  saime  standard.  If  we  coospare  the  literary 
(CharaAers  of  tbfe  seventh  and  eighth:  centures^  with  those 
of  a  later  period,  the  distance  between  diem  will,  in 
several  respeAs)  appear  immense :  but  thdr  claims  to 
our  applause  will  converge  more  nearly  to  a  point,  when 
we  reflect,,  that  the  latter  have  been  assisted  by  the  col- 
le£live  wisdom  and  expertence  of  successive  generations^ 
whereas  the  formed  were  but  just  emerging  from  a.  state 
of  ignorance  and  barbarism.  The  obstaclesy  which  the 
Saxon  students  had  t6  overcome,  were  numerous  and  for- 
midable :  and  their  industry  and  perseverance  demand 
our  admiration* .  Hitey  performed  whatever  it  was  po^ 
sible  for.  men  in  their  circumstances  to  perform.  They 
collected  every  rdic  of  ancient  literature :  they  under- 
took the  most  perilous  and  laborious,  journeys  in  pursuit 
of  knowledge :  they  studied  every  sp^es  of  leariiing,  of 
which  they  could  discover  the  rudiments:  ih  books  ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  they  possessed  most  of 
the  sciences  as  perfe£Uy  as  they  were  known,  when'thrir 
forefathers  made  tliemselves  masters  of  Britain.  In  pu- 
rity and  elegance  of  style,  they  were  undoubtedly  defi- 
cient :  but  taste  had  been  on  the  decline  froip.  the  age  of 
Augustus,  and  had  gradually  sunk  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  empire.  The  Latin  writings  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  shew,  that  the  language  of  Rome  was  no  longer 
the  language  of  Cicero  and  Virgil :  and  its  deterioration 
was  rapidly  accelerated  by  the  conquests  of  the  northern 
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nations,  who  aduherated  it  by  the  admixture  of  barbarian 
idioms.  This  defeft  then  will  appear  to  the  candid  critic 
a  ^bjeA  of  regret,  rather  than  of  blame :  and  when  he 
observes  the  Saxon  writers  often  equal,  and  sometimes 
superior,  to  many  who  lived  before  the  dismemberment 
of  the  empire,  instead  of  despising,  he  will  approve  and 
value  their  exertions. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Defciuis  of  the  Danes — dcfiruEtion  of  churcbes  and  mmufierieM^^ 
prevalence  of  tgnorance  and  immoraTsiy'-^  efforts  to  r^ore  tie 
clerical  and  numa^  orderu 

In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  obserred  the  intro- 
duction and  diffusion  of  Christianity  among  our  ances* 
tors;  the  faith^  discipline^  and  morals  of  their  monks 
and  clergy. ;  their  modes  of  religious  worship,  and  their 
ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  science.  From  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  tranquil  scenei  the  invasions  of  the  Danes 
summon  us  to  witness  the  horrors  of  barbarian  warfajre, 
the  conflagration  of  churches,  the  downfal  of  the  mo- 
nastic, and  the  decline  of  the  clerical  orders.  During 
the  whole  of  the  first,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  se- 
cond  century  after  the  mission  of  St  Augustine,  the  An- 
glo-Saxon church  was  conspicuous  for  the  virtues* and 
the  knowledge  of  many  among  its  members.  Christian 
nity  had  given  a  new  direction  to  the  efforts  of  the  con* 
verts  \  and  though  the  contending  politics  and  ambition 
of  their  petty  sovereigns,  might  occasionally  retard,  they 
did  not,  on  the  wholes  prevent  the  progress  of  religious 
and  civil  improvement.  In  the  year  800,  Egbert  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Wessex.  His  superior  fortune  or 
superior  abilities,  soon  crushed  the  power  of  hb  rivals  ; 
and  the  friends  of  religion  flattered  themselves,  that  a 
long  period  of  tranquillity  would  atone  for  the  distur- 
bances of  former  times^  and  that  the  church  might  re- 
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pose  in  security  under  the  proteAion  of  one  siipreme 
monarch.    But  their  hopes  were  fallacious.    A  storm 
was  silentljL  gathering  in  the  norths  which*  after  a  short 
respite*  burst  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  involved,  during 
more  than  half  a  century,  the  whole  island  in  ruin  and 
devastation. 
X        It  were,  however,  ittaoonrate  to  suppose,  that  the  fer« 
▼our  of  the  first  converts  had  been  perpetuated  till  this 
period,  without  suffering  any  diminution.    Nations,  like 
individuals,  are  subje£k  to  vicissitudes  of  exertion  and 
depression.     As  long  as  the  impulse  communicated  by 
the  first  missionaries  continued,  the  AngloSaxon  chxis* 
tians  cheerfully  submitted  to  every  sacrifice,  and  em* 
braced  with  eagerness  the  most  arduous  duties  of  reli<^ 
gion.    But  after  a  certain  period,  the  virtue^  which  had 
90  brilliantly  iUomtnated  the  aurora  of  their  church,  ^ 
began  to  disappear ;  with  the  extirpation  of  idolatry,  the 
vigilance  and  zeal  of  the  bishops  were  gradually  relaxed} 
and  the  spirit  of  devotion,  which  had  formerly  charade* 
rized  the  monks  and  decgy,  insensibly  evsqporated  in  the 
^unshine  of  ease  and  prosperity.   Even  the  love  of  science, 
which  so  often  survives  the  sentiments  of  piety,  was  ex-'^ 
tinguished.     Malmsbury  laments,  though  he  altows  of 
some  exceptions,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Saxons  was 
buried  in  the  same  grave  with  the  venerable  Bede  (1) : 
and  Alfired  informs  us,   that  among  the  ntore  distant 
successors  of  that  learned  monk,  few  were  able,  if  they 
had  been  willing,  to  understand  the  numerous  authors, 
diat  slept  undisturbed  in  the  tranquillity  of  their  libra^  - 
ries  (2).    This  degeneracy  of  his  countrymen,  was  re- 

(1)  Malnu  de  reg.  1.  i.  p.  19. 

(-)  <^Fi%e  ly vie  peopme  )>apa  boca  pif  von.  pop^am  ^  bi  hijta  u^ 
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maxked  and  lamented  by  Alcuin.  With  every  argufneat 
that  his  eloqaence  coald  suf^est,  he  attem^ed  to 
awaken  their  emubtion :  and  his  firequeitt  letters  to  the 
kings  of  Northnmbria  and  Mercia,  the  archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York»  the  monks  of  Hexham^  Lindis- 
fame)  and  Jarrow,  are  honourable  monuments  of  his 
seal  (3).  «  Think/'  he  writes  to  the  latter,  «  on  the 
<*  worth  of  our  predecessors,  and  blush  at  youi*  own  in^ 
f <  feriority*  View  the  treasures  of  your  library,  and  the 
<<  magnificence  of  your  monastery,  and  recal  to  mind  -- 
*<  the  rigid  virtues  of  those  by  whom  they  were  fbroaer- 
<<  ly  possessed.  Among  you  was  educated  Bede,  the 
<<  most  illustrious  doftor  of  modem  times.  How  in* 
"  tense  was  his  application  to  study !  How  great  in  re- 
<<  turn  is  his  reputation  among  men  !  How  mnch  greater 
'<  still  iiis  reward  with  God  I  Let  his  example  rouse  yon 
'<  firom  your  torpor :  listen  to  the  instmCUons  of  your 
**  teachers,  open  your  books,  and  learn  to  understand 
<<  their  meaning.  Avoid  all  furtive  revellings,  and 
^  leave  to  the  world  the  vain  ornaments  of  dress.  What 
<<  becomes  you,  is  the  modesty  of  your  habit,  the  saoc- 
<(  tiry  of  your  life,  and  the  superiority  of  your  virtue 
<<  (i).**  Such  were  the  arguments  of  Alcuin.  That 
they  would  have  proved  successful,  may  reasonaUy  be 
doubted  :  but  the  experiment  was  prevented  by  the  ca- 
lamity of  the  times ;  and  the  decline  of  piety  and  know- 
ledge, which  had  originated  in  the  indolence  of  the  na- 

^n^e  onsirin  ne  mihron.  poji^am  pe  hi  nmjion  on  hijta  Ajenje  >eob*  ^ 
^jiivcne.    £p«  iSlf.  ad  Woltt.  apud  Walk,  vit  Alf.  p.  1 96. 

(3)  £p.  Ale.  38,  29,  S8,  49,  50. 

1,4)  Ep.  Ale.  49. 
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tWes,  iraf  rapidly  accderated  by  the  ^t^rmlnaimg 
sword  of  the  DaUcfl^^ 

Duriiig  the  ei^lh  and  ninth  centuries^  the  peoimnla  Of 
Jatkuid^  the  islands  of  the  Baltki  and  the  shores  of  the 
Scandinavian  continent^  were  parcelled  aitiong  a  number 
of  petty  and  independent  chtefuinsy  who  sov^t  no  other 
occupation  than  war,  and  possessed  no  other  wealthy  than 
what  they  had  acquired  by  the  sword.  Their  clnldreny 
with  the  exception  of  the  eldest)  were  taught  to  depend 
for  fame  and  power  on  their  own  abilities  and  courage : 
their  ships  were  the  only  inheritance  which  they  derived 
from  their  £ithers :  and  in  these  they  were  compiled  to 
S9ttl  in  pursuit  of  adventures  and  riches  (5).  No  injury 
was  necessary  to  provoke  their  enmity.  The  prospeA 
of  {donder  dire&ed  th^  attack ;  and  carnage  and  devas- 
tation were  the  certain  consequences  of  their  auccess. 
They  could  conceive  no  greater  plcasnre  than  to  feast 
their  eyes  with  the  flames  of  the  villages^  which  they  had 
plundered^  and  their  ears  with  the  groans  of  their  cap- 
tives, expiring  under  the  anguish  of  torture  (6).  The 
northem  seas  were  originally  the  theatre  of  their  courage 
and  cruelty.  At  last  they  ventured  to  try  their  fortune 
against  the  more  opulent  nations  of  the  south:  and, 
during  more  than  two  centuries,  the  maritime  provinces 
of  Gaul  and  Britain  were  continually  pillaged  and  depo- 
pulated by  these  restless  barbarians. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  their  first  descent  in  England, 
was  the  etkd  of  accident  or  design.  They  quickly  r^ 
tired  to  their  ships :  but  the  plunder  was  sufficiently  rich 


(5)  Wallingford,  p.  533.    Spelm.  Vit.  Mlf.  edit.    Wallu  p.  14, 
not 

(6)  Mat.  West.  p.  388.    An^  sac*  vol.  ii.  p.  135. 
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to  invite  a  repetition  of  the  attempt  (T).  In  the  year 
seven  hundred  and  ninety  three^  the  inhabitants  of  Nor- 
thnmbria  were  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  a  Danish 
acmament  near  the  coast.  The  barbarians  were  per- 
mitted to  land  without  opposition*  The  plunder  of  the 
churches  exceeded  their  most  sanguine  expeAations :  and 
their  route  was  marked  by  the  mangled  carcases  of  the 
nuns,  the  monks,  and  the  priests,  whom  they  had  mas* 
sacred.  But  historians  have  scarcely  condescended  to 
notice  the  misfortunes  of  other  churches :  their  attentioa 
has  been  absorbed  by  the  fate  of  Lindisfame*  That  ve* 
nerable  pile,  once  honoured  by  the  residence  of  the  apostle 
of  Northumbria,  and  sanctioned  by  the  remains  of  St 
Cuthbert,  became  the  prey  of  the  barbarians.  Their 
impiety  poUnted  the  altars,  and  their  rapacity  was  re- 
warded by  its  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  the  oblations  of 
gratitude  and  devotion.  The  monks  endeavoured  hy 
concealment  to  elude  their  cruelty :  but  the  greateV  num- 
her  were  discovered ;  and  were  either  slaughtered  on  the 
island^  or  drowned  in  the  sea.  If  the  lives  of  the  diildren 
were  spared,  their  fate  was  probaUy  more  severe  than 
that  of  their  teachers :  they  were  carried  into  captivity 
(8). 

The  news  of  this  calamity  filled  all  the  nations  of  the 

(7)  On  hif  t>a2um  cpomon  apef r  tii  fppu  NopVmam&a  ....... 

Bar  pzp.oil  pz  xpef ram  fcipu  Denifca  monna  pt  Anj^el-cmnef  lonT> 
Sffohcoii  (Chf.  Sax.  p.  64).  In  this  passage  the  appellations  of 
Danes  and  Northmen  are  used  indiscriminately  fbr  the  same  peo- 
ple. Yet  in  another  passage  they  are  distinguished  as  two  difierent 
nations  {x^fleji  ^e  Cn^hy ce  j^e  Denifce  ;»  NoTiVmen  je  oVpe. 
Chron.  Sax.  p.  i  lo). 

(a)  Sim.  Dunel.  edit.  Bedford,  p.  87.    Hoved.  f .  405.    £p.  Ale 
cit.  Malm,  de  Font.  I.  ui«  f.  157. 
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Saxons  with  shame  and  sorrow.    lindisfinme  had  hhng 
been  to  them  an  objeft  of  pecuUar  respeft:  and  the 
Northumbrians  hesitated  not  to  pronounce  k  themosi 
venerable  of  the  British  churdies  (9).    Alcuin  received 
the  account  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne^  and  eviucedf  by 
his  tears,  the  sincerity  of  his  grief.    But  while  he  la* 
mented  the  present,  his  mind  presaged  future  and  more"^ 
lasting  calamities  to  his  country.'  Prompted  by  his  fiiars, 
he  wrote  to  the  bishop  of  Lindisfame,  to  his  brethren 
the  clergy  of  .York,  and  to  the  mcmks  of  Weremouth 
and  Jarrow.    «  Who,^  he  observes  to  the  last,  «  mosf 
^  not  tremble,  when  he  con^ders  the  misfiirtune  which" 
<<  hasbefallen  the  church  of  St  Cothbert?    Let  the  (ate 
<<  of  others  be  a  warning  to  you.    Ton  also  inhabit  the 
^  sea-coast :  you  are  equally  exposed  to  the  fory  of  the 
^  barbarians'*  (10).    {The  event  verified  his  foresight. 
Within  a  few  months  from  the  date  of  the  letter,  a  Da^ 
nish  squadron  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  and  die 
monasteries  of  Jarrow  smd  Weremouth,  the  noUe  monu- 
ments <tf  Benedi^l's  zeal  and  Egfrid's  miinificenoe,  were 
reduced  to  ashes*    The  {urates,  however,  did  not  escape 
with  impunity.    Scarcely  had  they  left  the  harbour,  when 
their  ships  were  da^ed  by  a  storm  against  the  rocks. 
Numbers  were  buried  in  the  waves :  the  few,  who  swam ' 
to  the  shore,  were  immolated  to  the  vengeance  of  the  in- 
habiunts  (11). 

From  this  period,  during  the  lapse  of  seventy  years, 
the  Angio-Saxpns  were  harassed  by  the  incessant  depre^ 

(9)  Locus  cunctis  in  Britannia  venerabilior.      1^.  Ale.  cit. 
Malm.l.  iii.f.  157.  • 

(10)  Ale  ep.  49.    Aim.  794. 

(11)  Cbr.  Sax.  p.  66.    Wallingrp.  535.    Sim.  Dua.  p»  SS^ 
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dations  of  the  -Nortiuhen;  Each  bay  and  nrngMe  river 
tra$  repeatedly  visited  by  .their  fleets :  the  booty  acquired 
by  the  adventtrrersi  stiaiulated  the  aivarfce  of  their  bre« 
thren  i  and  armament  after  armament  darkened  the 
shores  of  Britam.  I  shall  not  follow  diem  in  these  de- 
sttltory  and  destru£tite  expeditions,  which  could  only  fa- 
tigue and  disgiM  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  the  tniva* 
ried  pidufe  of  carnage,  {dltage,  and  devastation.  The 
wealth  <^  ike  churches  continued  to  allure  their  rapacity : 
each  succeeding  year  Was  marked  by  the  fall  of  some  ce^ 
lebrated  monastery ;  and  the  monks,  in  sonrowfbl  asto- 
nisbmenti  bewailed  the  rapid  depopulation  of  their  order. 
About  the  middle  of  the  nindi  century,  Ragnar  Lod- 
brog,  a  vikingr  renowned  for  courage  and  cnlelty,  who 
had  led  his  followers  to  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  had 
wrung  firom  the  pusillanimity  of  Charles  the  balds  the 
most  valuable  of  his  treasures^  was  shipwrecked  on  the 
isoast  of  Northumbria.  Undismayed  at  his  nusfortime, 
the  intrepid  barbarian  collefted  the  remains  of  his  troops 
and  had  begun  to  plunder  the  nearest  villages,  when 
iBUa,  the  usurper  of  the  Northumbrian  sceptre,  ad- 
vanced^to  chastise  his  insolence.  The  pride  of  Ragnar 
refused  to  retire  before  a  superior  enemy.  He  fbngfat, 
was  taken,  and  by  his  death  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  teme- 
rity (12).  The  Danes  could  not  reasonably  accuse  the 
severity  of  the  conqueror.  Had  the  chance  of  battle 
delivered  ^lla  into  the  hands  of  the  vikingr,  he  would 
have  infliAed  a  similar  £aite.  But  his  sons  (they  were 
ten  in  number)  vowed  to  revenge  the  death  of  their 

(IS)  The  adventures  of  Ragnar  are  but  obscurely  hinted  in  our 
national  writers :  the  industry  of  Mr  Turner  has  collected  the 
particulars  from  the  northern  hMtarians.    Hist.  voL ii.  p.  n& 
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jadicr :  the  prntes  of  the  nortk  crowded  to  their  etand* 
ard;  and  die  most  formidable  fleet,  which  had  ever 
sailed  from  the  harisoun  of  Scandtnaviai  steered  to  the 
coaatoftheEaat-Angles.  By  the  terror  oftheir  name  and 
nnmhefff}  they  extorted  from  the  king  a  reluftant  per- 
nmaion  to  hnd  i  and  during  the  wimer,  were  supported 
at  the  expence  of  the  inhabitants  (18).  The  retom  of 
spring  aomnioned  them  to  the  work  of  vengeance.  From 
the  bonks  of  tbe  Ouse^  the  flames  of  war  were  spread  to 
the  river  Tyno :  the  towns,  dmrches,  and  monasteriesi 
were  laid  in  ashes ;  and  so  complete  was  their  destnK> 
tioo,  that  succeeding  generations  conld  with  difficulty 
trace  the  vestiges  oftheir  former  existence  (14).  ^ZElla, 
and  his  competitor  Osbeiti  forgetting  dieir  private  quar- 
rely  united  in  defence  of  their  country.  But  the  latter 
was  slain  in  tiie  field :  the  former  fell  Into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  and  the  torments,  which  he  was  made  to 
sttfier,  gratified,  but  did  not  satiate,  their  resentment 
{15)»  Intimidated  by  the  fiite  of  their  princes,  the  in- 
habitants to  the  north  of  the  Tyne,  endeavoured,  by  a 
timely  snbnussion,  to  avert  the  arms  of  the  invaders. 
Bnt  Halfilene  had  tasted  the  fruits  of  sacrilege;  »kd 
after  an  unoertMn  delay  of  eight  yeiars,  he  crossed  the 
river  with  a  Strang  division  of  the  army,  and  levelled  to 
the  ground  every  church  in  the  kingdom  of  Bemicia. 

(19)  Anno  806. 

(14)  Cnioce  atque  iatba  omnia  r^levit :  ecclesias  longe  lateqoe 
et  monasteria  ferro  atque  i|;ne  ddevit.  nil  preter  sdos  sine  tecto 
parietes  abiens  reliquit,  in  tantum  ut  ilia  qoz  prsesens  est  ztas, 
ipsorum  locorum  vix  aliquid,  interdam  nullum,  antique  nobili- 
tatis  possit  reviseie  signum.    Sim.  Dund.  hist.  eccl.  Dun.  p.  9S. 

(1^)  ChnuL  Sax.  p.  79.   Aono  867. 
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The  aUbey  of  Tyiiemoiidi  first  attni£bd  his  rapidty. 
From  its  smoking  niiiis  he  diredid  his  march  towards 
the  island  of  Lindis&me.  The  monastery  had  risen 
from  its  ashes,  and  was  ^pin  peopled  with  a  nnmeroos 
colony  of  monks.  By  the  approach  of.  HatfidenOf  Aey 
were  plunged  into  the  deepest  consternation  and  per* 
plezity*  The  fate  of  their  predecessors  warned  them  to 
retire  before  the  arrivad  of  the  barbarians :  piety  forbade 
Xhem  to  abandon  ^o  insult  the  body  of  St  Cothbert. 
Jrom  this  distressing  dilemma  they  were  relieved  by  the 
reGolle£Hon  of  ah  aged  monk*  who  reminded  them  of 
'  the  wbh  expressed  by  the  saint  at  his  death,  that  if  his 
children  should  be  obliged  to  quit  the  island,  his  bones 
might  accompany  their  exile  (16).  The  dirine,  which 
contained  his  body,  with  the  remains  of  the  other 
bishops  of  Lindisfiune,  was  instantly  removed  from  the 
altar ;  and  the  most  virtuous  among  the  dergy  were  se- 
leAed  to  bear  it  from  the  monastery,  to  a  place  of  secu- 
rity. With  tears  the  monks  bade  a  last  adieu  to  the 
walls,  in  which  they  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  mo- 
nastic profession:  the  kiftiest  of  the  Northmnbrian 
mountains  screened  them  from  the  pursmt  of  the  infi* 
dels ;  and  the  people  crowded  &r  proteAion  to  the  re- 
mains of  their  patron.  The  abbey  was  pillaged,  aad 
given  to  the  flames  (17). 

From  Lindisfame,  the  pursuit  of  plunder  led  Halfdene 
to  the  walls  of  Coldingham.  Of  the  nuns  of  this  monas- 
tery a  story  has  been  related,  which,  though  itstmthmay 
be  problematical  ( 18),  b  not  repugnant  to  the  stem  virtue 


(re)  Bed.  Vit  St  Cutb.  c 

iit)  An.  S76.    Sim.  Danel.  p.  95.  ^ 

(18)  The  fint  writer  by  whom  it  is  khown  to  ha¥e  been  men- 
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ol  the  cloist€r>  or  the  natioiul  enthu^asm  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  j^bbau  whose  maternal  aaUiority  the  siateiiiood 
obeyed,  was  not  ignorant  of  the  dl»araiS;er  of  the  chief  or 
his  followers.  She  had  learnt  that  their  impiety  devoted 
to  iofitant  death  the  ministers  of  religion ;  and  thitt  the 
£emales  were  invariably  the  vifdms,  first  of  their  ]^, 
and  then  of  thw  cruelty.  Alarmed  at  their  .approach, 
she  hastened  to  the-  thapter-hovse^  asfembled  the  trem* 
bling  sisters,  and  eschorted  tbose^  who  valued  their  ho- 
nour, to  preserve  it  firompoUntion  by  the  sacrifice  of  their 
beauty.  At  that  instant,  dramig  a  knifie  fipom  her  bo- 
som, she  infliAfd  a  ghastly  woimd  on  her  countenance : 
and  the  nuns,  with  pious  barbarity,  followed  the  exam[de 
of  their  mother.  The .  gates  were  soon  forced :  the 
Danes  turned  wid»  horror  £rom.the  hideous  spe£lacle : 
and  these,  martyrs  to  chastity  perished  in  the  flames, 
which  cmsumed  their  monastery* 

Seven  years  were  devoted  by  the  barbarians  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  pkmder,  nor  did  they  sheathe  the  sword,  till 
the  general  devastation  bade  defiance  to  their  rapacity. 
Daring  this  .period,  the  monks  of  Lindisfame  wandered 
from  mountain  to  mountain,  to  ehide  the  vigilance  of 
their  enemies :  but  their  labours  were  san^Bfied  in  their 
eyes,  by  the  merit  of  preserving  from  insult  the  body  of 

tioned,  is  Matthew  of  Westminster.  Though  he  may  be  cohsi* 
dered  as  one  of  our  more  modern  chroniclers,  yet  his  authority  is 
not  contemptible.  His  history,  in  the  passages  which  can  be 
compared,  is  generally  a  transcript  or  abridgement  of  the  Saxon 
chronicle,  and  the  most  early  writers :  whence  it  may  be  fairly 
inferred,  that  in  the  composition  of  the  remainder,  he  consulted 
odier  ancfent  records,  which  have  since  perished  in  the  revolu- 
tions of  so  many  centuries.  The  same  remark  wiO  apply  to 
Malnubury,  Hoveden,  Huntingdon,  &c. 
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their  patron :  and  they  fendiy  comfmred  themselves  to 
the  IsraeliteSi  who  ccmveyed  through  the  wilderness  to 
the  land  of  promise)  the  bones  of  the  patriarch  Joseph. 
The  lot  of  the  seven  individhials,  who  carried  the  shriBe, 
was  4lie  olnjeft  of  general  envy ;  their  families  thought 
themsetveiB  ennobled  by  the  privilege  y  and  their  descen- 
dantsi  throngh  many  generations,  claimed  a  superiority 
over  the  rest  of  the  natives  (19).  At  the  return  of  tran- 
quillily)  the  survivors»  descmding  from  the  mountains, 
solicited  the  protedion  of  Ae  conquerors.  By  the 
Danes  it  was  wUmgly  granted ;  the  body  of  the^  saint 
was  deposited  at  Conchester  (SO)  i  and  new  honours  were 
paid  to  his  memory. 

The  ravages  of  Hdfdene  infliAed  a  deadly  wound  on 
the  monastic  institute  in  the  kkigdom  of  Northurabria. 
Within  the  diort  space  of  seven  years,  aU  the  abbeys 
which  ancient  -piety  had  founded,  were  swept  away  \  and 
of  their  inhaUtaats,  the  few  who  had  survived^he  general 
calanuty,  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  procure  proselytes. 
With  them  die  order  of  Northmnbrian  monks  may  be 
said  to  have  expired.  A  constant  succession  is,  indeed, 
asserted  to  have  watched  at  the  shrine  of  St  Cuthbert : 
but  we  are  also  assured,  that  their  number  never  exceed- 
ed three  individuals  at  any  one  time,  during  the  long 
lapse  of  two  hundred  and  eight ''years  (21).  It  was  not 
till  the  reign  of  William  the  conqueror,  that  the  institute 
was  revived  by  the  industry  of  Aldwin,  a  monk  of  £Ve« 
sham,  who  coUefted  a  small  colony  from  the  southern 

(19)  Sim.  DuneL  p.  lis. 

(9P)  Now  Chester-le-street.  It  was  called  Coochester,  from 
the  soull  nver  Omu    Lei.  Itin.  vol.  ix.  p.  61. 

(21)  Sim.  Dunel.  p.  99. 
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Dumsteries,  and  fixed  his  residence  amid  t&e  ruins  of  ' 
Jaurrow,   from  which  he  shortly  migrated  to  the  new 
d.««*  at  Durham  (22). 

In  the  annak  of"  northern  piracy,  all  the  lestders  are 
equally  cruel,  and  equally  Tersed  in  the  arts  of  devasta- 
ti<Hi.  While  Notthumbria  wa$  abandoned  to  the  fury  of 
HalfiJeacf,  five  Danish  kings  with  as  many  jarls,  led  their 
retainers  across  the  Humber,  to  the  opposite  coast  of 
Lkicoiushire  (2S).  The  abbey  of  Bardney  was  the  first 
to  experience  their  barbarity.  It  was  piHaged,  and  then 
consumed  over  the  mangled  bodies  of  its  inhabitants. 
From  Bardfiey  they  passed  the  Witham,  into  the  country , 
of  ibe  Gifvii :  but  their  progress  was  retarded  by  the  op^ 
position  of  a  determined,  though  inconsiderable  band  of 
patriots.  Algar,  the  ealdorman,  had  summoned  the 
neigU)ouring  thanes  to  his  standard :  Theodof  e,  the  ab- 
bot of  Croyland,  sent  to  his  assistance  two  hundred  vete- 
nnsy  under  the  command  of  ToUus,  then  a  monk,  but 
formerly  an  officer  of  distinOion  in  the  armies  of  Mercia : 
and  the  courage  of  the  soldiers  was  stimulated  by  the 
dfuagers  of  a  defeat,  the  tears  of  their  families,  and  the 
prayers  of  the  religious.  Their  first  essay  was  success- 
ful ;  and  the  death  of  three  of  their  kings  taught  the  bar- 
barians to  respeA  tlie  valour  of  their  adversaries.  During 
the  night  the  Danes  recalled  their  detachments,  and  con« 

(82)  Plane  a  tempore,  quo  a  paganis  ecclesia^  in  pfovincia 
Nortbanbymbrordm  eversae  et  monasteria  sunt  deatructa  atque  in-' 
censa,  usque  ad  tcrtium  annum  praesulatus  Walthelini,  quando 
per  Aldwinum  in  ipsam  provinciam  venientemi  monachorum  in 
ilia  ccepit  habitatio  rcviviscere,  ducenti  el  o^o  computantur  anni. 

Id,  p.  207. 
(23)  An.  870. 

A  a 
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soled  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  revenge :  ai  pouc 
struck  the  christians,  and,  under  the  covert  of  darkneat^ 
three  fourths  of  the  army  silently  withdrew  from  the 
scene  of  danger  (24).  Their  retreat  irritated,  but  did 
hot  dismay  the  few,  who  remained:  the  intermediate 
hours  were  dedicated  to  the  exercises  of  religion  j  and 
each  man  devoutly  received  the  viaticum  from  the  hands 
of  the  oflS^ciating  priest.  At  the  dawn  of  light  they  re- 
paired  to  their  posts,  and  foiled  with  the  most  patient 
courage  the  successive  assaults  of  their  numerous  ene- 
mies. At  sunset  the  Danes  appeared  to  retire :  with 
shouts  of  viAory  the  christians  rushed  to  the  porsuit ; 
and  by  their  imprudence  forfeited  the  reward  due  to 
their  valoun  Thd  flight  was  only  a  feint.  The  fugi- 
tives turned  against  their  pursuers :  and  the  small  and 
unconnected  bands  of  the  Saxons  quickly  disappeared 
beneath  the  swords  of  the  multitude. 

It  was  midnight  when  the  melancholy  tidings  reached 
the  abbey  of  Croyland.  Theodore  and  his  monks  were 
employed  in  the  church,  jn  chauntlng  matins :  but  the 
cries  of  the  messengers  summoned  them  from  the  duties 
.  of  religion  to  the  care  of  their  own  safety.  The  young- 
er part  of  the  brotherhood  were  ordered  to  secure  their 
charters,  relics,  and  jewels,  to  cross  the  lake,  and  to 
conceal  themselves  in  a  distant  wood  j  while  Theodore 
him5;e)f,  in  company  with  the  children  and  the  more 
aged  of  the  monks,  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  barbarians. 

(24)  In  the  printed  copies  of  Ingulf,  the  chrwtians  are  said  to 
have  dwindled  from  800  to  200  (Ing.  inter  scrip,  post  Bed.  f.  49S. 
Rcr.  Anglii.  scrip,  torn.  i.  p.  21 .) :  in  the  chronicle  of  Peteri^orough, 
with  greater  probability,  from  sooo  to  2000  (ChrOn.  Abb.  de 
Burg.  p.  16,  edit.  Sparke). 
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The  old  man  was  nnwtlHng  to  abandon  his  monasterfr, 
without  making  an  attempt  to  avert  its  fate:  and  he 
cherished  a  fallacious  hope,  that  the  innocence  of  the 
children  and  the  grey  hairs  of  his  brethren  (several  had 
passed  their  hundredth  year),  would  atvaken  sentiments 
of  pity,  even  in  the  breasts  of  the  Danes.  While  the 
necessary  arrangements  were  made,  the  flames  from  the 
neighbouring  villages  gradually  approached,  and  the 
shouts  of  the  barbarians  admonished  the  fugitives  to  de- 
part. With  heavy  hearts  the  two  companies  embraced^ 
and  separated  for  ever  (25). 

From  the  beach  the  junior  monks,  to  the  number  of 
thirty,  steered  across  the  lake  to  the  place  of  conceal- 
ment :  Theodore,  with  the  companions  of  his  fortunes, 
returned  to  the  choir,  resumed  the  matins,  and  cele« 
brated  mass.  Just  as  he  had  communicated,  the  Danes 
arrived.  The  solitude  and  silence  of  the  cloisters 
would  have  induced  a  belief,  that  the  inhabitants  had 
fled,  had  not  the  distant  chaunt  of  the  monks  directed 
the  barbarians  to  the  church.  The  gates  were  forced 
without  difficulty :  and  Osketul,  the  Danish  chieftain, 
rushing  into  the  choir,  seized  the  abbot  by  the  hair,  and 
struck  off  his  head  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  The  offici- 
ating ministers  were  dispatched  by  the  swords  of  his 
followers :  but  the  children  and  the  more  aged  of  the 
monks  were  reserved  for  the  torture.  It  was  expelled 
that  pain  and  fear  would  easily  extort  a  discovery  of  the 
concealment  of  their  treasures,  and  the  retreat  of  their 
brethren.  But  the  constancy  of  their  minds  was  superi- 
or to  the  weakness  of  their  bodies  ;  and  their  sufferings 
were  soon  terminated  by  the  impatience  of  the  barbarL- 

(25)  Ing.  p.  82. 
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ans.  One  viAim  alone  was  spared^  a  boy  o£  ten  years 
of  age,  and  distinguished  by  his  beauty.  His  name  was 
Turgar.  He  had  accompanied  the  sub-prior  Lethwm  to 
the  refeftory  i  stood  by  him  till  he  expired  under  the 
daggers  of  his  murderers ;  and  eagerly  solicited  the  fa- 
vour of  sharing  the  fate  of  his  tutor.  The  heart  of  the 
younger  SidroC}  the  Danish  jarl  relented.  He  tore  the 
cowl 'from  the  head  of  the  boy,  threw  a  cloak  over  his 
shoulders^  and  bade  him  to  be  careful  to  follow  his  foot- 
steps {26). 

As  soon  as  the  barbarians  had  glutted  their  appetite 
for  bloodi  they  abandoned  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of 
plunder.  Every  recess  was  burst  open,  and  every  coriMtr 
was  searched  with  the  eye  of  desire  and  suspicion.  Their 
avarice  violated  even  the  mansions  of  the  dead.  Around 
the  shrine  of  St  Guthlake  stood  a  range  of  marble  BKma- 
.  ments>  in  which  were  entombed  the  mortal  renuins  of 
the  saints  and  benefaAors  of  the  kbbey.  These  the  infi- 
dels defaced  and  demolished,  scattered  the  bones  on  the 
pavement,  and  raked  in  the  dust  for  the  chalices,  rings, 
and  trinkets,  which  our  ancestors  were  accustomed  to 
bury  with  the  body.  Three  days  were  employed  in  these 
researches :  on  the  fourth  they  set  fire  to  different  parts 
of  the  building,  and  direAed  their  march  towards  Medes- 
hamstede. 

Medeshamstede,  afterwards  called  Peterborough,  was 
an  abbey  of  royal  foundation,  and  had  been  enriched  by 
the  profuse  donations  of  several  princes.  It  ^possessed  a 
library  to  which  few  others  were  equal ;  the  magnificence 
of  the  fabric  was  the  pride  of  Saxon  architechire  \  and 
the  church,  dedicated  to  the  prince  of  the  apostlesj  was^ 

(26)  iWd, 
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if  we  may  believe  a  suspicious  charter^  exempted  from 
die  jurisdiflion  of  the  diocesan,  and  endowed  by  the  fa- 
vour of  Pbpe  Ag^tho  with  the  privileges,  which  distin- 
gobhed  St  Peter's  at  Rome  (27).  Within  its  walk  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  sought  prote^on  from 
die  arms  of  the  infidels }  and  thQ  issue  of  the  first  assault 
seemed  to  justify  their  hopes.  In  the  second,  a  stone 
fipom-an  unknown  hand  wounded  the  brother  of  Hubba 
a  Danish  king.  Eager  for  revenge  the  barbarian  re« 
doubled  his  efforts  t  and  the  garrison  shrunk  in  despair 
horn  the  defence  of  the  principal  gate.  Resistance  ceased 
with  the  entrance  of  the  etiemy.  The  fury  of  the  sol- 
diers was  satisfied  with  the  slaughter  of  the  crowd  of 
strangers  :  a  long  train  of  more  distinguished  vi£Ums  was 
reserved  for  the  vengeance  of  the  king ;  and  Hubba  with 
hi$  own  hand  immolated  the  abbot,  and  eighty-three 
monks,  to  the  shade  of  his  brother.  His  barbarity  was 
rewarded  with  spoils  more  numerous  than  those  of  Croy- 
land.  The  monks  had  not  removed  their  treasures :  and 
the  imprudence  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  had  de- 
posited with  them  their  most  valuable  effedb.  After  the 
division  of  the  plunder  the  monastery  was  burnt.  The 
conflagration  lasted  fifteen  days  (28). 

Turgar,  the  boy  of  Croyland,  had  hitherto  preserved 
his  life  under  the  proteftion  of  Sidroc.  But  his  situation 
now  became  more  dangerous,  and  he  was  admonished  by 
his  patron,  to  avoid  the  eyes  of  the  implacable  Hubba. 
Alarmed  at  the  advice,  he  embraced  a  favourable  mo- 
ment to  secrete  himself  from  the  view  of  the  Danes  i 

(S7)  Chr.  Sax.  p.  35,  36.  Wilk.  p.  44.  Hugo  Cand.  p.  4,  edit 
Sparke. 

(28)  Ing.  p.  23. 
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and  traveUing  all  night  through  the  wdods,  reached  his 
former  residence  early  in  the  morning.    His  arrival  was 
just  preceded  by  that  of  the  younger  monks,  who  had 
ventured  to  leave  their  concealment,  and  were  beginning 
to  extinguish  the  flames.    The  sight  of  Turgar  revived 
their  hopes;   his  faithful  narrative  realized  their  fears. 
The  fate  of  Theodore  and  their  brethren  was  heard  with 
the  deepest  anguish :   they  forgot  the  objeA  of  their  la- 
bours ;  and  seated  amid  the  smoking  ruins,  abandoned 
themselves  to  the  lamentations  of  sorrow  and  despair. 
From  this  inaictivity  they  werp  at  length  awakened  by 
the  necessity  of  ^heip  situation.    To  supply  the  place  of 
Theodore,   Godric  was  chosen,  a  monk  distinguished 
apiong  his  brjethrcn  for  his  superior  wisdom  2jiA  piety. 
By  his  direction  they  made  it  their  first  care  to  drag  from 
the  ruins  the  half  burnt  bodies  of  their  brethren,  and  to 
commit  them  with/lecept  solemnity  to  the  grave.  Scarce* 
ly  had  they  completed  this  pious  ceremony,  when  they 
were  requested  by  the  thermits  of  Ancarig  to  perform  the 
same  oflice  for  the  monks  of  Medeshamstede.    With 
painful  research  they  coUeded  their  bodies ;  dug  before 
the  entrance  of  the  church  a  deep  and  spacious  grave.} 
deposited  in  the  centre  the  jnangled  corpse  of  the  abbot  | 
and  placed  around  him  the  remains  of  his  eighty-three 
companions.      To    perpetuate  their  memory,    Godric 
built  over  the  tomb  a  pyramid  of  stone»  on  which  was 
rudely  engraved  the  history  of  this  .bloody  catastrophe ; 
and  opposite  to  the  pyramid  he  raised  an  image  of  Christ 
nailed  to  the  cross.     The  public  road  lay  between  them  ^ 
and  the  pious  abbot  hoped,  that  the  presence  of  the  cru- 
cifix would  prevent  travellers  frdm  profaning  so  sacred 
3  spot,  and  the  figures  on  the  monument  induce  them  to 
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afier  up  a  prayer  for  those,  whose  ashes  reposed  beneatli 
it.  As  for  himself,  these  viAims  of  Danish  barbarity 
were  never  absent  from  his  recollection.  Annuallvj  as 
long  as  he  lived,  on  the  anniversary  of  their  massacre,  he 
visited  the  cemet'ery,  pitched  his  tent  over  the  grave, 
and  spent  two  d^ys  in  celebrating  masses,  and  performing 
the  other  devotions,  to  which  catholic  charity  has  attri- 
buted the  power  of  benefiting  the  souls  of  the  departed 
(29). 

From  Medeshamstede,  the  Danes  direded  their  march 
to  the  isle  of  Ely,  in  which  was  situated  a  great  and 
opulent  monastery,  originally  founded  "hy  Edilthryda, 
the  pious  queen  of  Northumbria.  The  elevated  rank, 
and  edifying  sanCHty  of  the  abbesses,  by  whom  it  was 
first  governed,  had  raised  it  to  a  high  preeminence 
among  the  southern  convents ;  and  its  cloisters  were 
still  crowded  with  the  most  noble  and  most  virtuous  of 
the  Saxon  ladies.  It  might  have  be«i  expedted,  that  to 
these  female  recluses,  the  fate  of  Croyland  and  Medies- 
hamstede  would  have  furnished  a  useful  lesson.  Some, 
indeed,  listened  to  the  suggestions  of  prudence,  and 
shunned  by  flight  the  approach  of  the  barbarians.  But  the 
greater  part  refused  to  abandon  their  convent :  and  their 
determination  was  confirmed  by  the  afflux  of  the  neigh- 
bouring inhabitants,  who  conveyed  their  families  and 
efie£b  to  Ely,  as  to  a  secure  asylum.  The  extensive 
lake  by  which  the  monastery  was  surrounded,  presented, 
a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  approach  of  an  enemy :  and 
tliose  who  were  not  encouraged  by  the  sandtlty,  trusted 

(29)  •  .  •  omni  anno  quamdiu  vixit  semel  visitans,  supra  pe» 
tram  suuin  tentorium  figens  pro  animabus  ibidem  sepultonim  mis- 
sas  per  biduum  dcvotione  continua  celebravit.    Ing.  p.  34* 
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at  least  to  the  natural  strength  of  the  pkce^  Perhaps  if 
their  efibrts  had  beea  dire£ted  by  an  inteUigent  leader^ 
or  if  their  foe  had  been  less  determined,  they  would 
have  had  no  reason  to  condemn  their  confidence :  and 
their  example  might  at  a  later  period  have  stimulated 
the  band  of  patriots^  who  in  the  same  place  bade  defi- 
ance, during  several  years,  to  all  the  power  of  the  Nor- 
man conqueror  (SO).  But  the  Danes,  with  tbe  prospeA  of 
accumulated  plunder  before  their  eyes,  were  not  to  be 
retarded  by  the  appearance  of  difficulties !  in  spite  of 
every  opposition  they  transported  their  army  across  the 
water,  and  effected  a  landing  on  the  island.  From  this 
instant,  submission  or  resistance  was  equally  fruitless  i 
the  massacres  of  Croyland  and  Medeshamstede  were  rer 
newed  ;  the  abbey  was  burnt  j  and  the  nuns,  after  suf* 
faring  indignities  wcMrse  than  death,  ultimately  perished 
by  the  sword  or  in  the  flames  (31). 

From  these  instances  we  may  learn  to  estimate  the 
sufferings  of  the  monastic  and  clerical  orders  during  the 
long  period  of  Danish  devastation.  Each  kingdom  in 
succession  l^came  the  theatre  of  their  fury.  The  sub- 
je^on  of  East  Anglia  was  secured  by  the  captivity  o£  its 
monarch ;  a^d  his  unprovoked  .murder  shewed,  that  to 
the  barbarians  the  blQod  of  kings  was  as  grateful  a  spec- 
tacle  as  that  of  monlps.  Burrhed  of  Mercia  exhibited  at 
first  a  vigour  worthy  of  his  exalted  station  :  but  his  spirit 
sunk  with  repeated  defeats;  he  abandoned  the  crown 
which  he  was  unable  to  retain ;  and  the  viAors  placed  it 
on  the  head  of  the  traitor  Ceolwolph  (32).   This  shadow 

(so)  Ang.  Sac.  vol.  i.  p.  609. 

(31)  Ing.  p.  24. 

(32)  Aon.  p.  874, 
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of  a  king  was  only  the  sport  and  victim  of  tlierr  caprice. 
Wkiiin  twelve  months  he  was  conduAed  from  the 
throne  to  the  prison,  restored  to  the  regal  power,  and 
then  deprived  of  the  sceptre  and  life.  The  Thames 
alone  separated  the  barbarians  from  the  more  opulent 
provinces  on  the  southern  coast :  they  passed  that  river, 
sobdued  the  feeble  kingdoms  of  Kent  and  Sossex,  and 
compelled  the  west  Saxons,  after  an  obstinate  struggle, 
to  shrink  from  the  contest.  Free  from  apprehension, 
they  abandoned  themselves  during  several  months  to  the 
licentioosness  of  viAory :  and  indulged  without  remorse 
their  passion  for  bloodshed  and  plunder.  Btit  sectrity 
relaxed  their  vigilance :  and  Alfred,  who  had  secreted 
himself  among  the  morasses  of  Somersetshire,  started,  at 
a  faTonrable  moment,  from  his  concealment,  and  sur- 
prised his  enemies  in  their  camp  (SS).  This  success  was 
the  prelnde  to  more  important  viAories  :  the  king  im- 
proved every  advantage  5  and  the  invaders  were  com- 
pelled either  to  retire  from  the  island,  or  to  acknow- 
ledge themselves  the  vassals  of  the  conqueror.  Many 
years,  however,  elapsed  before  tranquillity  was  restored. 
Hordes  of  barbarians  successively  landed  on  the  coast, 
and  solicited  by  promises  and  threats-  the  wavering  fide- 
lity of  their  countrymen.  But  their  insolence  was  se- 
verely chastised  by  Alfred  and  his  successors,  and  at  last 
all  the  tribes  of  the  Danes,  as  well  as  of  the  Saxons, 
submitted  to  the  crown  of  Wessex. 

At  this  period  the  English  church  offered  to  the 
friends  of  .religion  a  melancholy  and  alarming  spectacle. 
1 ,  The  laity  had  resumed  the  ferocity  of  their .  heathen 
forefathers :  2,  the  clergy  were  dissolute  and  illiterate : 

(33)  Ann.  878. 
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3j  and  the  monastic  order  was  in  a  manner  annihilated. 
1*  The  numerous  massacres  of  the  war  had  considera>- 
Uy  thinned  the  population  of  the  country ;  and  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency,  Alfred  had  adopted  an  obvious  but 
inadequate  expedient,  in  the  naturalization  of  several 
thousand  Danes.  In  every  country  the  strangers  were 
intermixed  with  the  natives  :  in  East-Anglia  and  North- 
umbria,  their  numbers  greatly  exceeded  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants.  If  the  sacred  rite  of  baptism 
had  intitled  the  barbarians  to  the  appellation  and  privU 
leges' of  christians^  their  manners  and  notions  still  re- 
duced them  to  a  level  with  their  pagan  brethren*  The 
superstition  of  Scandinavia  was  in  many  places  restored. 
The  charms  and  incantations  of  magic  amused  the  cre- 
dulity-of  the  people;  the  worship  of  Odin  was  publicly 
countenancedi  or  clandestinely  preserved:  and  oaths 
and  punishments  were  often  employed  in  vain  to  extort 
from  these  nominal  converts  an  external  resped  for  the 
institutions  of  Christianity.  The  morals  of  many  aouHig 
the  Anglo-Saxons  were  scarcely  superior  to  those  of  the 
naturalized  Danes.  During  the  long  and  eventful  com- 
testy  the  administration  of  justice  had  been  frequently 
suspended :  habits  of  predatory  warfare  had  introduced 
a  spirit  of  insubordination :  and  impunity  had  strangth- 
ened  the  impulse  of  the  passions.  To  the  slow  and  tran- 
quil profits  of  industry,  were  preferred  the  violent  but 
sudden  acquisitions  of  rapine :  the  roads  were  infest- 
ed vrith  robbers  ;  and  the  numbers  and  audacity  of  the 
banditti  compelled  the  more  peaceful  inhabitants  to  as- 
sociate for  the  protection  of  their  lives,  familiesj  and 
property.  The  diAates  of  natural  equity,  the  laws  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  regulat  .ons  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 
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were  despised*  The  indissohible  knot  of  marriage  was 
repeatedly  dissevered  at  the  slightest  suggestion  of  pas- 
sion or  disgust :  and  in  defiance  of  divine  and  human 
prohibitions,  the  nuptial  union  was  frequently  polluted 
and  degraded  by  the  unnatural  crime  of  incest.  To  re- 
form  the  degeneracy  of  his  subje^b,  Alfred  publbhed  a 
new  code  of  laws,  extraAed  from  those  of  his  predeces- 
sors and  of  the  Jewish  l^slator :  and  the  execution  of 
forty*four  judges  in  one  year  shews  both  the  inflexible 
severity  of  the  king,  and  the  depravity  of  those,  whose 
doty  it  was  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  national  morals 
(34).  lliat  his  efforts  were  attended  with  partial  success 
is  not  improbable ;  but  from  the  complaints  and  im< 
provements  of  later  legislators,  it  is  evident,  that  it  re* 
quired  a  succession  of  several  generations  before  the  an- 
cient spirit  of  licentiousness  could  be  suppressed  and  ex- 
tinguished (35). 

2.  In  the  preceding  pages  the  reader  will  have  ob- 
served the  degeneracy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  scholars,  afrer 
the  death  of  Bede  and  his  disciples.  If  the  learning  of 
their  predecessors  cast  a  feeble  ray  of  light  dn  the  close 
of  the  eighth  century,  it  was  entirely  extinguished  by 
the  devastations  of  the  northmen,  and  quickly  succeed-, 
ed  by  a  night  of  the  profoundest  ignorance.  This  la- 
mentable change  is  amply  and  feelingly  described  by  the 

,  (94)  Miroir  des  justices  c.  v.  dt.  Walker  in  vit.  JElfr.  p.  88. 

(55)  This  account  of  the  immorality  of  the  Saxons,  after  the 
Danish  invasion,  is  extracted  from  the  letter  of  Fulco  to  Alfred, 
noticed  by  Flodoard  (I.  iv.  c.  5,  p.  612),  the  epistle  of  Pope  Forr 
inosus  (Wilk.  p.  200),  the  laws  of  Alfred  and  his  successors 
(Wilk.  leg.  p.  28 — 64),  and  the  judicia  civitatis  Lundoni«  (ibid, 
p.  €6.) 
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pen  of  a.  royal  witness.    <*  There  was  a  time/'  says  Al- 
fred in  his  letter  to  Wulrige^  «  when  foreigners  songfat 
^  wisdom  and  learning  in  thb  bland.     Now  we  are 
<*  compelled  to  seek  them  in  foreign  lands.    Sachwasthe 
<<  general  ignorance  among  the  English,  that  there  were 
**  very  few  on  this  side  the  Hwnber,  (and  I  dare  say  not 
^  many  on  the  other),  who  could  miderstand  th^  service 
**  in  English,  or  trandate  a  Latin  epistle  into  their  own 
<«  language.    So  few  were  they,  that  I  do  not  recoQeA 
^*  a  single  individual  to  the  south  of  the  Thames,  wh*- 
^  was  able  to  do  it,  when  I   ascended  the   throne' 
(36).    To  revive  the  study  of  literature  became  one  o 
the  first  objefks,  wiiich  inflamed  the  ambition  of  th 
monarch :  he  solicited  the  assistance  of  the  most  distin 
gnished  scholars   in    the    neighbouring    nations;   and 
Wales,  Flanders,   and  Germany,   saw  themselves  de- 
prived of  their  brightest  lights,  by  his  promises  and  pre- 
sents. 

In  the  year  883,  an  honourable  embassy  of  thanes, 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,   sailed  from  England  tc 
France.    The  objeft  of  their  mission  was  to  solicit  teac 
ers  from*  the  Gallic  churches.    From  one  of  the  tv 
monasteries,  that  bore  the  name  of  Corbie,  they  pn 
cured  the  presbyter  John,,  a  native  of  01d«.Saxony  :  froi 
Fttlco,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  abbot  of  St  Bertin' 

(96)  Hu  msm  uc  on  bo|ix)e  piftMnn ']  Ui|ie  huseji  cm  lanoe  fohvt 
pe  bi  nu  f ceolT>aii  ure  bej^ran.  ^tj:  pe  hi  habban  fceolt>an.  8pa  da 
heo  psf  oVpeallen  on  Sn^elcynne.  f  f  pt\Se  pepa  pxjion  beheook 
Humbjie  ^  hiju  lienunje  cuVon  unt>e]if rarnoan  on  Cn^bfc.  oW^  an 
xpent>;(epjiy'p  op  Is^oene  oo  Snjbf c  ayieccan.  "^  ic  pene  f  nabr  mooij^e 
be2eont>an  Htunbjie  nzpon.    Spa  peapaheofia  psjum.  f  ic  jpnjilSan 
aone  aenlejine  ne  nua^  j^e^encan  bepi^San  Thamif  e.  ^a  ^a  tc  vo  |iice 
pen^.    JElf:  ep.  apud  Walk.  ^it.  JEIL  p.  196.    Wiie*s  Aaer,  p.  82. 
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the  pfovost  Grimbaldy  a  monk  renowned  fer  his  know* 
ledge  of  tbe  holy  ^criptores,  and  bis  proficiency  in  the 
science  of  anisic  (37).    Soon  after,  As$ert  a  canon  of  St 

(37)  Wise's  AsseTi  p.  47»  62,  l2d.  Among  the  learned  foreign* 
ersy  whom  the  liberality  of  Alfred  drew  round  him,  a  place  has 
been  allotted  to  Joannes  Scotus  Erigena,  a  bold  metaphysical 
writer  of  the  ninth  cent^ty.  Mr  Turner  has  mentioned  him  with 
pBCttliar  dictiaction  in  his  fatstdry,  and  labours  to  prove  that  he  ia 
the  same  person  with  John,  abbot  of  Athelingey,  mentioned  by 
Asier.  Bat  I  think  it  clear  from  the  testimony  of  Asscr, 
that  they  were  different  persons,  l.  Scotus  is  universally  ac« 
knowledged  to  have  been  a  native  of  Ireland:  the  abbot  of 
Athelingey  was  bom  among  the  Saxons  of  Germany  (Eald-Saxon- 
urn  genere.  Asser,  p.  61).  9.  Scotus  was  neither  a  priest  nor  a 
monk  (Mabfl.  Ssec.  iv.  Bcned.  tom.ti.  p.  sio) :  the  abbot  of  Athe« 
Ungey  was  bQth  a  priest  and  a  monk  (presbytenun  et  monachum. 
Asser,  p.  47,  61).  I  even  think  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Scotus 
ever  came  to  England.  The  passage  in  Ingulf  (de  veteri  Saxonia 
Johannem,  cognomine  Scotum,  acerrimi  ingenii  philosophum.  Ing. 
p.  27)  is  evidently  taken  from  Asser,  and  the  ai>parent  contradic- 
tioo  which  it  contains,  provokes  a  strong  suspicion,  that  the  words 
in  italics  were  added  to  the  original  text  by  the  officiousness  of 
some  blundering  copyist.  But  what  answer  can  be  made  to  thfi 
consentient  authority  of  Malmsbury  (De  reg.  1.  ii.  c.  iv.  f.  24.  De 
pont.  L  iv.  p.  S60).  Simeon  (De  reg.  p.  148)  Hoveden  (f.  240,  anno 
883),  and  Westminster,  (p.  171,  anno  833)  ?  As  the  three  latter 
have  done  no  more  than  transcribe  Malmsbury,  the  whole  account 
must  rest  on  his  authority :  aad  from  the  hesitation  with,  which  he 
q^caks  (credltttr  .....  sub  ambiguo.  I>e  reg.  f.  24)k  joined  to 
the  Silence  of  Asser,  when  he  mentions  the  litersry  characters  at 
the  court  of  Alfred,  it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  that  the  claims  of 
Scotus  are  built  on  a  very  treacherous  foundation.  Malmsbury 
indeed  refers  to  Alfred's  works,  for  the  proof  that  Scotus  was  his 
master  (ut  ex  scriptis  regis  intetlexi.  De  reg.  f.  24.  De  pont.  p. 
361 ).  But  if  I  have  not  mistaken  the  passage  to  which  he  alludes^ 
it  must  prove  the  contrary.  **  I  learned  the  Latin  language,"  says 
the  king,  "  from  Plegmund,  my  archbishop,  Asser,  my  bishop. 
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David^s  in  Wales,  ^ited  Alfred  art  the  foyal  dty  of 
Dene,  and  was  requested  by  the  king  to  fix  his  residence 
in  England.  The  pride  of  the  Wekhman  was  flattered : 
but  he  hesitated  to  abandon  the  churchi  in  which  he  had 
been  educated  and  ordained.  After  a  short  struggle  his 
scruples  were  silenced :  he  consented  to  divide  the  year 
between  the  English  court  and  the  monastery  of  St  Da- 
vid }  and  his  compliance  was  munificently  rewarded  by 
the  gratitude  of  his  patron  (S8).  To  these  learned  fo- 
reigners, Alfred  joined  the  priests  Werewolf  and  Ethel- 
Stan,  and  the  bishops,  Plegmund  of  Canterbury,  and 
Werfrith  of  Worcester  \  invited  the  nobility  and  clergy 
to  profit  by  their  instruAions ;  and  endeavoured  to  sti- 
mulate by  his  own  example  the  industry  of  his  subjeAs. 
The  fruit  of  his  application  is  manifest  in  the  numerous 
translations,  which  he  published :  and  his  letter  to  Wul- 
sige  proves,  that  it  was  not  vanity,  but  the  purest  patriot- 
ism, which  guided  the  pen  of  the  iroyaF  author  (S9). 
Alfred  lived  to  see  the  result  of  his  efforts  $  aind  was  en- 
abled to  boast  that  knowledge  was  once  more  decorated 
with  the  episcopal  mitre.  Yet  his  success  was  only  par- 
tlaL  After  his  death  literature  languished,  perhaps  de- 
clined^ till  the  accession  of  Edgar,  when  it  received  a 

*^  and  Grimbald  and  John,  my  mass-priests."  £p.  JElf.  ad 
Wuls.  p.  197.  But  Scotusy  as  I  observed  before,  was  not  a  priest» 
and  the  John  alhided  to  by  the  king,  must  have  been  John  the  na- 
tive of  Old  Saxony. 

(S8)  Asser,  p.  50- 

(39)  Apud  Walk.  vit.  JElf.  p.  196.  Alfred  translated  Bede's 
ecclesiastical  history,  Orosiue,  Boetius,  St  Gregory's  pastorals* 
part  of  the  psalms,  and  selections  from  the  works  of  St  Augus* 
tine.    He  also  wrote  other  works,  which  are  lost  or  unknown. 
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sew  stiamlus  from  the  zeal  and  industry  of  archbishop 
Dunstan* 

Amid  the  horrors  of  a  destruftive  war,  the  issue  of 
which  involved  the  very  existence  of  their  country,  the 
vigilance  of  the  prelates  might/  perhaps,  be  expeAed  to 
slumber :  but  the  passions  of  their  inferiors  were  awake, 
and  aAiveiy  employed  in  undermining  the  strongest 
pillars  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  From  the  arrival  of 
St  Augustine,  to  the  devastations  of  the  Danes,  a  married 
priest  was  an  anomalous  being,  unknown  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Saxon  church  (40).  But  during  this  event- 
ful period  there  arose  men,  whose  ignorance  could  not 
comprehend,  or  whose  passions  refused  to  obey,  the 
{»ohibitory  statutes  of  their  ancestors :  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy^was  openly  infiringed ;  and  impunity  promoted 
the  difiiision  of  the  scandal.  Of  this  bold  innovation, 
the  first  hint  dccurs  in  the  writings  of  a  foreign  prelate. 
Fulco,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  in  a  letter  to  the  English 
monarch,  congratulates  him  on  the  eledion  of  Plegmund 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  a  prelate  whose  vigour  will 
quickly  suppress  the  impiety,  that  teaches  the  lawfulness 
of  matrimony  both  in  priests  and  bishops  (41).  The 
latter  part  of  the  charge  may  be  ascribed  to  the  treacher- 
ous voice  of  fame,  as  it  is  unsupported  by  the  testimo- 
ny of  any  other  more  ancient  or  more  recent  writer :  the 
origin  of  the  former  may  be  fairly  deduced  from  the  ig- 
norance  and  the  iniquity  of  the  times.  Repeated  mas- 
sacres had  almost  extinguished  the  higher  orders  of  the 
hierarchy  :  in  several  places  the  parochial  and  cathedral* 
clergy  had  entirely  disappeared :  and  necessity  compelled 

(40)  See  chap.  s. 

(41)  See  Flodoard,  1.  iv.  c.  5,  p.  61 9»  618. 
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the  biskopf  to  seleA  candidates  tor  the  priesthood^  firom 
the  inferior  clerks,  of  whom  many,  without  infringing 
die  ecclesiastical  canons,  had  embraced  the  state  of 
marriage  (42).  Perhaps  the  bishops,  conceiving  them- 
selves justified  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and 
the  example  of  the  primitive  church,  exa£led  from  them 
no  promise  of  continency :  perhaps  it  was  sometimes  ex- 
aAed,  but  not  always  observed:  and  an  acquaintance 
with  the  records  of  the  age  will  shew,  that  these  suppo^ 
sitions  have  not  been  hastily  assumed  (43).  .  Certain, 
however,  it  is,  that  from  this  period  we  observe  married 
clergymen  performing  the  fundtions  of  the  priesthood  in 
the  Saxon  church ;  and,  though  the  ancient  prohibitions 
were  frequently  enforced,  under  the  penalty  of  the  loss 
of  ecclesiastical.benefices,  and  the  deprivation  of  christian 
burial,  the  disease  was  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  human 
constitution,  to  be  eradicated  by  the  severest  remedies* 
Though  often  suppressed,  it  as  often  re-appeared*  I 
must,  however,  add,  that  after  the  most  minute  investi- 
gation, I  cannot  discover  the  married  clergy  to  have 
been  as  numerous  as  the  policy  of  some  writers  has 
prompted  them  to  assert ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  history,  even  in  the  most  calamitous  pe- 

(42)  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  utuation  of  the  clefg^r  of 
Lindisfame.  They  were  reduced  at  last,  to  the  few  clerks  who 
carried  the  body  of  St  Cuthbert,  and  these  were  afterwards  raided 
to  the  priesthood.  Compare  p.  107^  113,  14S.  St  Epiphanius 
assigns  the  same  reason  for  the  toleration  of  married  priests,  in 
•ome  dioceses  of  the  ancient  church,  tv)*  v  «-«p«1«*  Kmnmf  mAAjc 
jr«^«  'Jul'  1*r»  mf^^*Mr*i9  xar»  Kat^w  ^«li;^i|»v(««»   }<«rM«r,  nmi  ty 

(49)  Wilk.  p.  2S5,  329,  233.     Sim.  p.  170. 
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riod^   ct&  ibrmsh  a  single  instance  of  a  priest,  wko 
venhired  to  marry  after  his  ordination  (44). 

A  second  and  almost  incurable  wound  was  infliAed  on 
tlie  disd^ine  of  the  age,  by  the  dissolntien  of  the  cleri* 
csd.monaatmes,  and  the  conversion  of  the  conventual 
dergy  into    secular  canons.     By  living  in   coomiuni- 
ties,  and  regulating  their  conduA  according  to  the  deci- 
aons  of  certain  rules,  the  ecclesiastics  had  bben  with- 
dravm  from  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  more  stri£Uy 
c(m£ned  to  the  discharge  of  their  religions  duties.    By 
the  mvasion  of  the  Danes  most  of  these  confratercities 
were  dispersed ;  and  their  members,  in  the  fiunilies  of 
dudr  finends  and  relatives,  acquired  a  love  of  pleasure,  a 
spirit  of  independence,  and  a  contempt  of  regular  dis- 
d^ine*    Of  the  younger  derks  some  adopted  the  mar« 
ried  state,  nor  was  there  any  canon  which  condemned 
dieir  conduA :  others  plunged  with  precipitation  into  the 
vices  of  the  age,  and  by  their  licentiousness  shocked  the 
piety .  of  their  more  fervent  brethren .  ^  The  restoration. 
of  trancpiillity  invited  the  survivors  to  return  to  their 
monasteries :  but  the  yoke,  which  their  virtue  had  for- 
merly rendered  light,  now  pressed  on'  the  shoulders  of 
many  as  an  intolerable  burden.    In  several  instances 
I  they  ventured  to  emandpate  themselves  from  the  re* 

(44)  In  the  Antiquitatet  Britannica&  £ccle8t«,  of  Archbishop 
Paricer,  and  the  Praerales  Aoglicaiii»  of  Bishop  Godwin,  the  eye  is 
fatigued  with  the  constant  repetition  of  Sacerdotes  in  conjngio 
legitimo  pie  viventes ;  and  Spehnan  and  Wilkins  are  careful  to  pre- 
fix so  grateful  a  phrase  to  the  titlet  and  prefiices  of  the'charters 
which  they  have  published.  They  should,  however,  to  prevent 
mistakes,  have  informed  tiieir  readers,  that  this  expression  is  of 
modem  date,  and  has  been  recently  prefixed  to  ancient  records, 
in  order  to  snpply  the  deficiency  of  the  original  text. 
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stratnts  of  ancient  dtscipUnej.  dWided  among  themselves 
the  revenues  of  their  chnrdiesy  lived  in  separate  fimulies, 
and  confined  themselves  sobly  to  the  obfigatkm  of  assist- 
ing daily  in  the  dioir  during  the  pabUc  worship.  Even 
this  obligation  was  soon  despised :  they  accepted  the  vka* 
rioos  services  of  others ;  and  retired  to  the  farms  at- 
tached to  their  respeAive  prebends.  To  indulge  in  eaae 
and  indolence  .seemed  ta.be  their  principal  ulijeft :  and 
the  care  of  serving  the  Almighty  was  abandoned  to  the 
industry  of  mercenary  .substitutes  (45).. 
.  S*  While  the  reputation  of  the  clergy  was  thas  ob^ 
■cured  by  their  ign/orance  and  degeneracy »  the  monsndc 
profession  had  rapidly  sunk  into  insignificance  and  con* 
•tempt*  There  was  scarce  a  monastery,  which  had 
escaped  the  visits  of  the  invaders  ;  and  the  devastation 
which  had  been  begun  by  the  rapacity  of  the  Danes,  was 
completed  by  the  policy  of  the  Saxon  princes.  To  re- 
plenish their  treasuries,  exhausted  by  the  continuance  of 
the  war,,  the  monastic  possessions  presented  an  easy  and 
adequate  expedient ;  and  whik  a  considerable  portion 
was  annexed  to  the  royal  domains,  the  remainder  was 
divided  among  the  rcttainefs  of  the  prince  (46).    Of  the 

(45)  See  the  Sax«a  Chrontde  (p.  117)»  Osbem  (Vlt.  Diuia.  p. 
ns,)  Eadmer  (Vit.  Duns.  p.  819)}  Anoales  Ecdesise  Wintonien- 
sis  (p.  889). 

(46)  The  torch  of  Hymen  has  enabled  Archbishop  Parher  to 
discover  secrets,  placed  far  beyond  the  unassisted  ken  of  mortals. 
He  gravely  infosms  his  leaders*  that  the  destraction  of  the  monas- 
teries was  ordained  by  providence,  as  a  punishment  for  the  diabo- 
\\c  superstition  of  the  monks :  and  that  the  prosper-ity  enjoyed  by 
Alfred  and  hiti  immediate  successors,  was  granted  by  heaven,  as  a 
reward  for  the  piotts  marriages  of  the  clergy,  (iizc  Ucuit  in  me- 
diiun  profeiTe  ut  occultum  Doi  judicium  in  obruendis  monacho* 
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incmks  who  had  survived  the  ruiii  of  their  convents, 
many  engaged  in  secular'  professions,  some  retired  to  the 
churches  which  were  still  served  by  the  clergy,  and  a  few 
endeavoured  to  re-establish  and  perpetuate  the  institute 
(47).  •  But  their  efforts  were  ineffeftual :  and  poverty, 
or  the  difficulty  of  procuring  proselytes,  compelled  them 
to  relinquish  the  fruitless  bbjeft  (46).  The  days  were 
past,  when  Idngs  were  ambitious  to  exchange  the  crown 
fi>r  the  cowl.  That  ferocity  of  manners,  which  constant 
hatnts  of  warfiire  had  inspired,  equally  despised  the  mild- 
er pleasures  of  society  and  the  duties  of  religion :  no 
profession  could  command  respeft  but  that  of  arms ;  and 
the  monastic  institute  was  condemned,  as  calculated  only 
for  mercenaries  and  slaves  (49).  When  Alfred  re-ascetided 

m^  cnltibns  siipentitidtta  et  diaboUcis  «  ,  .  .  pr^be  animadver- 
tamwu  Monachorum  loco  succedebant  presbyteri,  qui  in  con- 
jngio  legitime  pie  yivebant.  Tunc  vero  Deus  Opt.  Max«  pnebuit 
se  magis  mitem  atque  placabilem  erga  Anglicanam  gentem.  Ant. 
Brit.  fbl.  72,  7S).  It  was  unfortunate  for  the  primate,  that  he 
could  not  change  the  fate  of  Edwin,  the  patron  of  the  clergy,  for 
that  of^  Edgar,  the  protector  of  the  monks.  But  all  parties  hate 
had  their  bigots. 

(47)  Ingul,  p.  S7,  33. 

(48)  The  monks  of  CroyUuid  amounted  to  thirty,  after  the  re- 
treat of  the  Danes.  Instead  of  multiplying,  they  gradually 
dwindled  away  by  desertion  and  death,  till  in  the  reign  of  Edred, 
the  whole  community  consisted  of  the  abbot  and  two  monks.  Id. 
p.  29. 

(49)  Nullum  de  sua  propria  gente  nobilem  ac  liberumhominem, 
qui  monasticam  voluntarie  vellet  subirevitam,  habebat.  JNimirum 
quia  per  multa  retroacta  annorum  curricula  monastics  vitae  desi-  ^ 

derium  ab  ea  toto  gente  desierat Propter  divitiarum 

abundantiam  multo  magis  id  genus  despectum  monastics  vits 
fieri  existimo.    Asser,  p.  62. 
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the  throne,  he  endeavoured  to  raise  border  fimm  die  ob* 
scurity  in  which  it  languidied ;  and  selefied  for  Ae  at- 
tempt the  memoraUe  spot,  whidi  had  concealed  him  fimp 
the  pursuit  of  the  Danes.  But  it  waseaner  to  fidond  die 
monastery  of  Ethelingey,  than  to  people  k  with  inlwln- 
tants.  Among  hb  snlqefis  no  one  would  condescead  to 
put  on  the  monastic  haint  (iSO).  He  was  compelled  la 
coUeA  a  colony  of  monks  firom  the  monasteries  in  Ganl» 
and  to  the  strangers  he  added  a  competsent  aamber  of 
foreign  children,  who  by  their  education  mig^  aofoii^ 
a  predileAion  for  the  institute^  and  by  their  future  choice 
might  ensure  its  existence  (51).  Whether  d^  auccMS 
of  the  king  was  answerable  to  his  seal,  we  are  not  in- 
formed :  but  circumstances  have  tnmpiped  to  jnsdiy  i 
suspicion,  that  some  of  the  foreigners  soon  rerigned,  per- 
haps n^ver  possessed,  the  true  spirit  of  Aeir  |inefosdun. 
Their  superior  was  John  of  {Md-8axony,  a  priest  of  dis- 
tingubhed  talents,  and  one  of  the  royal  instruAors.  Ks 
prudent  severity  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  more  worth- 
less  among  his  subjeAs :  two  of  the  number  formed  the 
horrid  design  of  murdering  their  abbot }  and  some  of 
their  countrymen,  who  were  servants  in  the  mosiastery, 
engaged  to  be  the  ministers  of  their  veogeance.  At  the 
hour  of  midnight,  the  M  man  arose  in  silence  aooovding 
to  his  custom,  entered  the  choir  by  a  private  door,  and 
Arew  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  altar.  This  was 
the  opportunity,  which  the  asstftsins  expeAed.    While 

{so)  Asaer,  ibid. 

(51)  Compartvit  eliam  quamplurimot  ^uadem  gentis  Gallics, 
e  quibus  qnoidim  to£uitet  in  eodem  mooasterio  edoceri  inipeimvit» 
et  ftubsequenti  teiapore  ad  monacfaicum  babitum  tublevari*  Id^ 
ibid. 
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fait  tttteiMian  tM  dbiOTlKd  IB  prayer,  thtfd^ 
uBiBiptffing  ynBauif  and  plnngad  tbeir  daggers  in  his 
hadf  •  Hk  criea  abnned  the  aaookt :  diey  crowded  to 
the  cknnb;  and  dboovared  dieir  abbot  weltering  in 
UoodL  The  imirderers  had  eicaped  to  Ae  neighbonring 
woodf»  lliey  wofe  pwnutd,  andy  together  with  their 
enpLafttH  received  the  pnttiibBient  due  to  their  crime 
(JfiQ. 

By  the  death  of  Alfred  die  monastic  order  lost  a 
pownftl  mai  s^akuf  protefior.  During  the  reigns  of 
Us  famediite  aacceseevs^  some  £seUe  attempts  were  made 
to  scstove  die  otder  to  its  former  celebritjr :  and  the  ori- 
^  of  MVeial  monasteries  is  reiierred  bf  their  respeAitre 
histteimis  to  this  doabtfbl  period.  But  their  existence 
is  denied  bjr  the  poritive  teitimonf  of  king  Edg«r :  and 
milesa  we  accuse  that  prince  of  sacrificiag  die  truth  to 
his  ynoAff  we  mnsi  betieve  that  under  die  reigns  of  his 
pmlecessors  every  monasdc  estataBshmcnt  was  abdished 
(5S).  The  An^  Saaons,  who  before  die  tiihe  of  St 
Dnnstan,  aspired  to  the  merit  of  mooachism^  either  con- 

(53)  Temporibits  antecesBorum  meoninit  regum  Anglorum, 
monasCoia  tam  nooaclKinim  quam  vifatBttm  destnicta  (et)  peai- 
Ins  r^ecta  in  tota  Anglia  eiant.  WiHu  p.  Sd9.  Aiser  iaforms 
us»  that  in  his  days  no  one  observed  the  monastic  rule  (nuUo  tamen 
regulam  iHins  vitae  ordtnabiliter  tenente.  Asaer,  p.  6S) :  and 
Wolitan,  the  contemporary  author  of  the  fife  of  St  Ethelwoldt 
observeSf  fbat  when  that  prelate  was  made  bishop  <^  Winchester, 
the  only  monks  in  Englaad  were  those  whom  8t  Dunstaa  had 
dlriilished  at  Ahmgdon  and  Olastmibury*  (Nam  hactemis  ea 
tempestate  non  habcbantur  monachi  in  gente  Anglommy  aisi  tan* 
tnm  qui  in  Glestonia  montentor  et  Abbandonfa.  Weist.'  in  Act 

■«.  p.  615> 
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t€iit0d  cheniflcA^es  with  rec«ivi]^tlie  habit  finsm.tlie 
hands  of  a  bi$hop»  and  Jeadiag  an  aaadioredeal  life  amid 
the  ruins  of  some  deserted  sM^ej^  or  ^tted  their  native 
country,  tad  m  the  mo9fc  cdebrated  of  the  foreign  mo- 
nasteries laboured  to  imbibe  the  spirit»  an4  {iraAisef  the 
duties,  of  their .  profession.  Fleury  was  their  principal 
resort :  and  when  the  order  was  afterwards  revived  ia 
England,  from  that  monastery  were  imported  most  of.  the 
FegulatioQS  and  the  teachers  of  monastic  discipline  (54). 

The  communities  of  reUgious  women  had  not  lyfleieJ 
less  than  those  of  the  men  from  the  ravages  ol  the  bar- 
barians :  but  they  were  restored  with  greater  soocessjan^ 
der  the  patronage  of  Alfred  and  his  ^leen,.  Abwitba* 
The  nunnery  of  Shafceflbury  was  founded  by  the  prince, 
that  of  St  Mary  at  Winchester  by  his  royal  consort.  To 
people  these  twnses,  it  was  not  Tiecessary  to  scdicit  the 
assistance  of  fareignerB.  The  Saxon  ladier  viewed  the 
retirement  of  the .  cloister  with  less  prejudice  than  the 
men .:  and  the  birth,  as  well  as  the  virtues,  of  the  first  ab- 
besses  cast  aninviting  lustre  on  die  profession.  As  soon 
as  Alfred  had  completed  the  convent  at  Shaftesbury,  his 
daughter  Ethelgeova  assumed  the  government  of  the  in- 

(54)  Hist.  Abend,  p.  165.  The  saints,  PunsUn,  Oswald,  ^cc 
were  educated  at  Fleury,  familiart  per  id  tei^pus  Anglis  coDSoe^ 
tudine»  ut  si  qui  boni  afflati  easent  desiderio  in  beatisftimi  Beoedtcti 
monasterio  arnobialem  suscipereDt  habitum,  a  quo  reltgiozus  hu* 
juscemodi  manavit  exordium.  Malm,  de  pont.  1.  til.  f.  153.  Doea 
the  relative  quo  refer  to  St  Benedict  or  the  monastery  I  Thcclaima 
of  each  anteoed/ei^t  have  been  fiercely  maintained.  Those  who  ad* 
Biit  the  antiquity  of  t(ie  JSenedictine  institute,  have  decided  in  fa. 
vour  of  the  saint :  its  adversaries  are  equally  positive  for  the  mo^ 
oasterf  (Braughtpn,  p.  430). 

Koi^  nostrum  est  tant as  componere  litCfS* 
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hm  esoAfidinient ;  and  sevarai  fiimalts  Df .  the^rst  tlU-' 
unftioii  hastened  to  proftss  cheoisetves  her  disctjAes  {55)» 
.Akvkha  envied  the- tranquil  sknation  of  her  daughter  r 
at  the  death  of  Alfred  she  retired  to  the  abbey  of  St 
Ifarj :  and  her  declining  years  urere^aced  bjr  the  com- 
pany and  ihe  rising  virtiies  of  her  grand  daughter  Ead- 
bnrga.  Tlie  Ustory  of  Eadborga  is  curious.  It  -wa^  the 
early  wish  of  her  fiuhar  king  Edward  to  devote  her  to  the 
cloister :  hot  to  consign  to  perpetual  oonfinemmt  an  in-' 
hsatj  who  was  yet  imaUe  to  chuse  for  herself,  was  an  idea 
that  staggered  his  resolution  {56).  He  hesitated,  and, 
after  some  deliberation,  committed  the  decision  of  his 
scruples  to  a  lingular  and  most  uncertain  •experiment. 
Eadburga,  (she  ^Iras  but  three  years  old)  was  condufted 

into  a  chamber,  in  one  comer  of  trtiich  had  previously 

*-     .  «  - 

(55)  hi  quo  monasterio  propriam  flUam  iEtiielgeovam  devotam 
Deo  vivginem  AbboUsQam  constituit :  cumqua  ekiain  aliae  multae 
nobiles  moaiales  in  xao.nastica  Tita  Deo  servientjee  in  eodem  mo* 
nasterio  habitant.    Asser,  p.  6,4. 

*{56)  The  custom  of  offering  children  to  be  devoted  for  life  to 
the  monastic  or  clerical  profession,  was  early  adopted  in  the 
christian  cliurchy  in  imitation  of  the  oblation  of  the  prophet  Sa- 
muel, tn  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  idea  that  the  determina- 
tiOD  of  his  parents  was  no  le$s  binding  on  the  child,  than  the  vo- 
haHduy  prainsion  of  adults*  was  first  embraced  in  the  sbctb  ceA- 
tory(Bing.  tdL  u  p.  253),  and  followed  till  the^  pontificate  of 
Celestin  III.  who,  according  to  the  more  ancient'  discipUney  per- 
mitted the  child  at  a  certain  age  to  decide  for  himself.  (See  Ma- 
billon  vet.  anal.  p.  157.  Excerp.  £gb.  apud  Wilk.  p.  107.  Nat. 
Alex,  tonu  vi.  p.  102,  143,  594).  Numerous  examples  of  this 
practice  occur  in  our  ancient  writers  ^See  Bede,  1.  iii.  c.  24.  Ale. 
de  Pont.  ebor.  ▼.  1419.  Hist*  Ram.  p.  495,  7,  ^  Tfhc  ceremony 
of«tbe  oblation  may  be  seen  in.  St  Bcoedict's  ndc  ;(c  S9),  and 
Lao&anc's  constitutions  (Wilk.  p.  355).  ;   >- 
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teen  pbetd  a  coUtAioD  of.  feaale  triiik6tft>  u  aaodMr  « 
chalice  With  the  bocA;  «f  the  gotpdi.  It  so  chancedt 
that  the  chSd  ran  t0  the  latter;  and  her  hAat  daafoig 
her  in  his  stfms^  exdsuined»  <<  tho«  shak  receive  tile  olyeft 
^'  of  thychoice;  ner  will  thy  parents  regret»  if  dieyyidd 
<•  to  thee  ia  virtue."  She  was  iatmsted  to  the  care  of 
the  mma  ^t  Winchester^  wkh  whom  she  spent  a  long 
course  of  years,  eminent  among  her  sisters  for  her  tender 
pietyi  and  extraordinary  self-«basement  (57). 

In  the  succeeding  reigns  the  munber  of  cenvents  am- 
tinually  increased.  The  deportment  of  the  nuns  was 
regular  and  edifying :  but  the  quality  of  the  abbesses^ 
and  the  riches  they  possessed,  induced  them  to  assnme 
a  pompt  whidi  ill  accorded  with  the  ideas  of  thosot  who 
admired  the  poverty  of  the  andent  monks.  When 
Etbelwold J  bishop*  of  Winchester,  was  labouring  to  re- 
vive the  crigind  disdpline  of  the  Benediftine  insdtnte, 
he  saw  at  court  the  abbess  Editha,  daughter  of  king 
Edgar.  Her  dress  n^  splendid,  and  shocked  the  austere 
notions  of  the  prelate.  *<  Daughter,*^  he  observed  to 
iier,  « the' spouse,  whom  you  have  chosen,  delights  not 
<<  in  external  pomp.  It  is  the  heart  which  he  demaads.** 
^  True,  fittber,"  replied  the  abbess,  **  and  my  heart  I 
^<  have  given  Unu  While  he  possesses  it,  he  will  not 
^  be  offsnded  with  external  pomp"  (58).  Edidia  might 
with  justice  be  permitted  to  make  the  reply.  Within 
the  waHs  of  her  convent  she  was  distinguished  by  the 
-austerity  of  her  life  i  and  her  proluse  donations  to  the 
indigent,  demonstrated  the  solidity  of  h^  virtue*   After 

(57)  Maha.  deTeg.LiLc.ziiL£50|depoiit«l#ti.L  140, 

(ae)  Ma]m.dereg.  LiLcia,f.ia    Golsdiii.TltSt£adgitiue 
9spud  SS  Beoad.  8«c.  r.  p.aS7. 


her  dcsth  the  Saxon  duuKh  enrolled  her  name  in  the 
catalogae  of  the  saints*  Nor  has  her  reputation  been 
confined  witUn  the  limits  of  her  own  country :  she  is 
commemorated  irith  peculiar  pruse  in  the  Roinan  mar- 
tyrology* 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

Refiorailon  of  ecclefiqftical  t&fclpUne — St  Dunfian — he  it  rakfed  f 
the  fee  of  Canterbury — reprove*  Edgar^—appofa  the  pontiff"^ 
reftores  the  monks  ^refomu  the  clergy -^council  of  Calne. 

To  have  been  praised  by  the  monastic  historians  is,  in 
the  estimation  of  modem  writers,  the  infallible  criterion 
of  demerit :  and  their  superior  discernment  has  politely 
divided  the  whole  body  of  our  catholic  ancestors  into 
two  classes }  of  knaves,  who  under  the  mask  of  sanctity 
sought  to  satisfy  their  avarice^  and  of  fools,  who  credu- 
lously condescended  to  be  the  dupes  of  their  hypocrisy. 
Among  the  former  they  have  allotted  a  distingubhed 
place  to  the  celebrated  St  Donstan.  He  was  long  rever* 
ed  as  the  ornament  and  pride  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
nation  :  and  the  laurels,  which  the  gratitude  of  his  con- 
temporaries had  planted  on  his  grave,  were  during  more 
than  six  centuries,  respeded  by  the  veneration  of  their 
posterity.  But  since  the  era  of.  the  reformation,  hb 
fame  has  been  repeatedly  assailed  by  a  host  of  writers, 
who,  if  we  may  believe  their  confident  assertions,  have 
torn  away  the  veil,,  which  he  had  artfully  thrown  over 
his  real  character,  and  have  proved  it  to  be  a  compound 
of  fraud,  ambition,  and  injustice,  (I).    The  merit  of 

(1)  See  Rapin  (hist.  voL  i.  p.  104,  107)»  Carte  (voL  L  p.  997)b 
Hume  (voL  i.  p.  78)»  and  Heiuy  (voL  iii.  p.  108,  967).  With 
these  writers  I  am  soiry  to  number  the  recent  historian  of  the 
Anglo  Saxons.  As  in  other  parts  of  his  history  he  excels  all  hit 
predecessors  in  industry  and  accuracy ;   so  in  his  account  of  St 
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their  di8ay?asic9  I  slufl  Im^  o^casioo  to  4u€9ts  in  iko 
seqoelof  this  chapteTi  which  is  designed  to  revt^  the^ 
coadmEt.of  Duaitsm  inhts-attedipt^to  revive  the  study 
of  Uterattiret  to  reform  the  national  manners^  and  to  re^ 
store  the,  monastic. order.  In  describing  his  <i6Hons  I 
shall  follow  no  other  guide  than  his  ancient  biographers : 
with  the  secret  history  of  his  breast  I  have  not*  like  mo- 
dem historians,  the  good  fortune  to  be  acquainted. 
My.  narrative  will  prove*  perhaps*  less  amusing :  it  will 
not  be  less .  accurate*  The  writer*  who  indulges  his 
fyaey  in  speculations  on  the  uxdcnown  motives  of  ancient 
characters  (2),  will  frequently  wander  from  the  bounda* 
ries  of  truth*  till  he  is  bewildered  in  the  mazes  of  £/£tion. 
I.  shall  not  petard  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  by  tran- 
scribing the  miraculous  circujnstances*  ^ith  which'  the 
pen  of  Qsbern  has  ad<tfned  the  birtk  of  his  hero.  The 
merit  of  Dunstan  requires  not. the  aid  of  fa^Ie.  His 
fiunily  was  noble*  and  claimed  a  remote  alliance  with  the 
kings  of  Wessex.  From  the  Irish  clergymen*  who  served 
the  church  of  Glastonbury*  he  received  the  fir^t  rudi*^ 

Dnofltany  he  has  improved  their  incohemit  tables  into  a  wdWcon* 
nected  romance.    Turnery  voL  iii.  p^  133 — 191. 

(fi)  <<  The  life  of  Dunstan  appears  an  kiteresting  subject  for 
philosophic  contemplation."  Id.  vol.  ii.  pref.  p.  viii.  The  most 
ancient  account  of  St  Dunstan  was  written  by  a  contemporary 
author,  the  initial  of  whose  name  was  B.  MabiUon  conjectures 
him  to  have  been  Bridferth*  the  monk  of  Ramsey.  He  published 
the  prologue  or.  dedication  to  Archbishop  iBlfrict  from  a  MS.  be- 
longing tothe  aoeastery  of  St  Vedast*  at  Anas.  Act.  Bened. 
SsBc  V.  p.  654.  The  whole  work  was  afterwards  published  by 
the  Bollandists,  Mali  torn.  iv.  p.  S46.  The  same  life  is  in  a  1||^S« 
of  the  Cotton  library,  Cleop.  B.  13. 


tnentt  of  learning  (§) ;  and  at  an  early  perted  of  Ufe  dia- 
covered  those  abBkiess  whidi  aliterwarda  raked  lum  to  ao 
hi(^  a  pre-emineBce  above  his  edntemportttries.  BeCbre 
he  quitted  the  roof  of  his  instrodors^  he  was  possessed  of 
every  acquirementi  winch  that  age  thodght  honoanAle 
or  fashionable.  To  the  fiuniliar  nse  of  the  Latin  tongoe 
he  joined  a  competent  knowledge  of  philosophy :  theholy 
scriptures  and  the  works  cS  the  ancient  fathers  were  the 
snlijeAB  of  his  assiduous  meditation :  and  his  pmfidency 
in  tlie  various  arts  of  music»  paintingi  engraving,  and 
working  in  the  metds,  as  it  was  more  easily  appreditedt 
was  universaly  and  deservedly  applaoded. 

Widi  tiiese  atcom{disimients  Dunstan  was^introduoad 
by  his  unde  Athefan,  archUshop  of  Canterbury,  to  tho 
notice  of  king  Athdstan  (4).  Hu  coodoft  at  court  did 
liot  obscure  his  former  reputation :  but  the  fimwr  of  the 
prince  alarmed  the  jealousy  of  his  competitor ;  suspidooa 
iiyurious  to  his  charaAer  were  whispered  in  the  royal 
oar }  and  after  a  short  struggle  he  was  oooqpdled  to 
tire  firdm  the  prospeA,  which  liad  just  opened  to  hb 
bitioUf  andtoconceal  himself  in  die  house  of  his  rdation» 
El^iege  bisikop  of  Winchester.  During  his  disgracedie 
unsuccessful  courtier  had  Insure  to  meditate  on  ti&e  in- 
stability of  his  former  pursuits,  and  to  fix  the  plan  of  hia 

« 

(9)  MS.  Cleop.  B.  19.  Osbera  vit  Duns.  p.  9I»  Th^nonk 
adds  a  curious  obsovatkm  respecting  the  fieqnent  pcregriBationa 
of  the  Irish.  <<  Hicque  mos  cum  plerosqae  turn  vehemeater  ad-> 
«  hue  flsanet  Hibenes :  quia  quod  aliis  boaa  volaatas  ia  eoosoe>« 
•<  tudhieni,  hcciniaconsaetudovertitinflitniiBL"    Ibid. 

(4)  This  drcumstance,  which  is  attested  by  Adelard  and  Os- 
befti»  proves  that  he  must  have  been  bora  before  the  accession  of 
AtheUtan,  though  the  contrary  is  asserted  by  the  Saxon  chronicle 
(p.  111.]^  and  Osbera  (p*  90> 


tttwe  cmUB^    Uh  choke  was  nmomlf  mipeiidfi 

vlMthcr  lit  shoidd  sute  a  tetood  attend  ohiaindis^ 
tkiOkMi  la  dia  worU»  or  aoubcfve  with  its  auMritiea  tha 
atjaa  pfffBMkm  of  a  monk.  It  la  on  tha  bed  of  tickmii 
ikal  tke  hopes  and  fears  of  religim  loost  powerftiDy  e»* 
esl  their  wftienoeb  The  inrespliitioa  of  Dvnstaii  was 
ffoeraCM  ttH  a  seeere  iariispesitieii  led  htm  to  the  brink 
ef  ih#  smw:  bitt  the  pro^ea  of  death  added  new 
wi^^  to  the  sr  goBOMBts  in  £im«r  of  a  leligkias  Sf e :  and 
at  his  feeovery  he  received  bwa  the  hands  of  the  bishq» 
the  Older  of  priesthood  whh  die  moqsstfc  halHt»  and 
wasappewted  bf  hin  te  olisiate  in  the  cfaetclH  in  lAich 
he  had  spent  the  eaittsr  portion  of  his  youth  {5). 

Aa  Ghntaahuqr  his  life  was  that  of  a  math  who  de- 
votes his  whok  attention  to  die  fiMthfcl  discharge  ef  lus 
dntiei^  and  leoka  for  die  only  reward  of  his  pietj  in  the 
Sesrimonf  «f  his  own  consrience,  and  the  approbation 
ef  the  Supreme  Being  (€)•    His  reputatioi^  bowevert 


(^)  la  tbe  Ustforf  of  the  AwgkKgmom,  tUs  drtcimlnsUba  is 
aanbedlpsmfaitioii.  UasucceMfiilintlieworidfOiuifltaareiolTed 
to  try  his  fbrtane  in  the  church :  and  to  conceal  his  views  from 
the  curiosity  of  the  public^  assumed  the  garb  of  superior  sanctity. 
The  kma  train  of  reasaaing,  by  which  the  writer  endeavours  to 
support  this  hypothensp  is  ingeniously*  but  fandfuUy  deduced 
from  this  simple  circumstancey  thatDunstan's  cell  at  Glastonbury 
was  narrow*  dark,  and  inconvenient.    See  Mr  Tunier,  vol.  ili.  p. 

146. 

(6)  The  story  of  the  nocturnal  conflict  with  the  devil,  was  un- 
hnown  to  the  contemporary  writer  of  his  life.  (MS.  Cleop.  B. 
is).  It  is  first  rdated  by  Osbem,  an  tnjudtctous  biographer, 
whose  anile  credufity  collected  and  embellished  every  fable  (Osb. 
p.  9S}.    It  is  repeated  by  Mr  Tuner  (voU  iii.  p.  146) :  but  that 
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readied  die  ettfi  of  Ethelleda,  a  ^dow  lady  of  royal 
descent,  and  eixteosive  properly.  She  vfeked  the  re> 
cluse,  wa»  chafnoed  with  his  conversatfon,  and  teamed 
to  revere  his  virtues.  He  was  soon  intrusted  whh  the 
dire&idn  of  her  conscience,  and  at  her  death  was  left 
the  heir  to  her  property.  Had  the  mind  of  Danstan 
thirsted  after  riches,  it  might  now  have  been  satisfied. 
The  wealth  of  Ethelfleda  had  already  raised  him  to  iili 
equalky '  with  the  proudest  of  his  fonfier  opponents, 
when  the  decease  of  his  father  Heorstan^  placed  at  hh 
disposal  the  patrttnonial  estates  of  his  faimily.  But  his 
retiremeftt  from  the  world  had  sDhdued'his  passions. 
'  The  profession'  of  poverty,  'whidi  he  had  embraced,  was 
sacred  in  his  eyes ;  and  he  scrupulously  divided  bodi  his 
own  patrimony,  and  the  property  of  £f helfieda,  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  poor  (7). 

Soon  after  the  death'  of  Athelstan,  Dunstan  was  <bawn 
from  the  obscurity  of  his  cell.  At  the  prayer  of  Ed- 
mund, the  next  king,  he  condescended  to  visit  and 
edify  the  court :  Ins  compliance  was  rewarded  by  the 
gift  of  the  royal  palace  and  manor  of  Glastonbury :  and 
the  establishment  of  a  colony  of  monks  shewed  the 
purity  of  his  views,  in  the  acceptance  of  the  present  (8). 

iiifltorisfi  has  artfdlly  woven  it  into  his  own  system,  by  represent* 
ing  it  as  a  contrivance,  by  which  Dtinstan  hoped  to  attract  notice. 
He  has,  however,  forgotten  to  inform  the  reader,  that  this  part  of 
his  narrative  rests  not  on  ancient,  but  on  his  own  authority. 

(7)  MS.  Cleop.  B.  IS.  08b.p.  98,  99.  So  niggard  is  Mr  Tur- 
ner of  his  praise,  that  even  this  action  cannot  extort  bis  approba* 
tion.  His  sagacity  suspects  that  it  was  merely  a  bait  to^atcfa  ap^ 
plause  (vol.  lit.  p.  147). 

SIncerum  est  nisi  vas,  qliodeumque  infundisy  acescit. 

(8)  Osb.  p.  101.    MS.  Cleop.  p.  72.    The  manner  of  his  indue- 
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ration  of  Edrod,  hi$  brathier  and  successor.  To  the 
pradence  of  Danstan,  that  jwince  resigned  the  govern* 
Bient  of  hisconMience,  hisftiaoces,  and  his  kingdom: 
and  to  retrard  his  services,  oflfered  ham  the  rich  and  im- 
porcmt  bishopric  of  Winchester.  The  motives  of  his 
reliisal  did  honour'  to  the  modesty  of  his  virtue.  He 
feai^d,  was  has  reply,  the  severe  responsibility  attadied 
to  ^die  episcopal  dignity,  and  dared  not  accept  an 
office»  the  oUigations  of  which  he  conld  not  accurately 
dtscharget  as  hmg  as  he  retained  his  situation,  near  the 
king  (9)«  Edred  admired  his  hiunyity,  and  reloAantty 
yielded,  not  to  his  reasons,  but  to  has  .entreaties.         ' 

Edred  was  succeeded  by  Edwin,  a  boy  whose  age  had 
not  yet  reached  the  sixteenth  year,  but  idibse  charaAer 
was  already  marked  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  passions. 
On  the  day  of  his  coronation,  when  the  nobility  and 
clergy  had  been  invited  to  partake  of  the  royal  feast,  he 
abruptly  rose  from  table,  and  precipitated  himself  into  a 
neighbouring  apartment,  where  he  was  expeded  by  two 
ladies,  Ethelgiva  and  Elgiva,  the  mother  and  thedangh^ 

tioQ  is  thus  related  by  a  writer,  who  waaalnjMMt  his  contemporary. 
Rex  apprehensa  ejus  dextera,  causa  placationis  seu  etiam  dignita* 
tii  oscuUtus  est  ilium,  ducensc^ue  ad  sacerdotalexn  cathedram,  et 
imponens  ilium  in  cam,  dixit :  esto  sedis  istius  princeps,  potensque 
ioaesaor.  Ibid.  He  introduced  the  Benedictine  ruley  and  was  the 
first  English  abbot.    Primus  abbas  Anglicc  nationis  enituit.    Ibid. 

(9)  MS.  Cleopb  Osb.  p.  los.  If  on  this  occasion  Dunstan  coukL 
deceive  the  king,  he  was  unable  to  ^deceive  Mr  Turner,  who  has 
discovered  that  he  refused  the  bishopric,  because  Canterbury  and 
not  Winchester  was  thex)bject  of  bis  ambition.  Vol.  iii.  p.  150. 
Yet  most  of  the  atchbishpps  of  that  period  were  translated  to  the 
mctiopoUtical,  from  an  inferior  see. 
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ter  (10).  if  ve  ouiy  lisltn  to  die  tcattdd  of  die  age» 
cliastitjr  wat  not  their  fmrarite  virtue :  nor  did  dicir 
vmt  to  the  royal  yovth  originate  in  die  most  ddicate 
motives  (11).  A  general  murmur  sprite  the  indignation 
of  the  cofnpanj :  at  thrir  request^  thedUiotof  Glastoii* 
bory>  with  the  prdate  Kynsej^  entered  the  rhamhfr^ 
and  the  onwilUng  prince  wasjpetfsuaded  or  rompe&ed  t» 
resume  his  seat.  Bj  the  language  of  modem  pr^n£ce 
die  share  wUch  Donstan  J)ort  in  &is.  tramafHon>  has 
been  magnified  into  an  attempt  to  subdue  die  spixit  of 
the  kingt  and  a  daring  insuk  to  the  regad  andiority : 
more  moderate  readers  may,  perhaps,  fisd  indined  to 
applaud  the  promptitude,  irith  mhiA  he  endeavoored  to 
smother  the  first  spades  of  discontent,  and  tai^bt  his 
pupil  to  respeft  the  bwa  of  deoomm  (IS). 

(10)  The  oame  of  the  another  was  JEthclgiva  (sic  en^  nomen 
ignominiosse  mulieris.  MS.  Cleop.  p.  76),  That  of  the  daughter 
was  Elgiva,  as  will  appear  from  the  sequel. 

(11)  Huic  quaedam  natione  prxcelsa,  inepta  tamen  mulier  per 
ne&ndum  iamiliaritatis  lenocinium  sectando  inhxrebat,  eoteuDS 
videticet  quo  sese  irel  etiam  nstam  miam  sub  conjagali  titolo  illi 
imiecteiido  sodareL  Quas  ilk,  ut  aiunt,  altemathn,  quod  jam 
pudet  dtcere»  turpi  palpatu  et  absque  pudore  utriusque  iibidiaose 
tractavit— Repente  prosiluit  lasd^us  ad  prsedictom  scdus  lenoei- 
niii-tnveoerunt  illuni  inter  utrasque  volutantem.  MS.  Cleop.  p. 
76.  Duarum  feminarum  iilic  eum  opperientium  stupri  anhve 
succenstts.  OsK  p.  83*  In  complexum  ganese  devolutus.  Mafan. 
1.  iL  c.  viL  f.  so.  The  reader  must  excuse  these  quotatioDs.  It 
was  necessary  tooppose  them  to  the  contrary  assertions  of  mo- 
dem writers.  , 

(is)  In  support  of  this  statement  I  have  to  contend  against 
Cane,  who  has  brought  into  the  field  a  ibmiidable  auxiliary, 
William  of  Mahnsbury.  But  if  I  can  divest  the  monk  of  his  mo- 
dem annoiy,  his  efibrts  will  be  hamnlesa.    Let  the  reader  com- 
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From  this  day  the  hifluneMce  of  Ihxnstan  rapfcHy  de^ 
dined.  The  prodigality  of  Edwin  regretted  the  trea- 
sures, t^htchy  during  the  Jast  reign,  had  been  eicpedded 
in  religions  foimdatioiTS :  fab  restless  spirit  bore  with  inr- 
patience  the  restraint  of  his  tntor ;  and  his^  impetudsky 
was  sthnnlated  by  the  enmity  of  Ethelgiva.  Dunstah 
was  suddenly  deprived  of  Jbis  offices  at  conrt,  and  btf« 
flished  to  his  monastery.  Bnt  this  disgrace  did  not 
satisfy  the  resentmeipt  of  the  woman.  The  monks  of 
Glastonbnry  were  nrged  to  ifebet  against  their  abbot  i 
threats  of  perscNial  violence  were  sounded  m  his  ears ; 
and  it  was  with  difficohy  he  elnded  the  keen  pursuit  of 
his  .enemies  (tS).  Afnolf^  eart  of  Flanders,  received 
and  protefted  die  fugitive.  With  his  permisdon  Duit- 
stan  retired  to  the  monastery  of  St  Peter's  at  Ghent, 
whose  inhabitants  were  flattered  by  the  choice  of  their 
guest,  and  long  cherished  the  remembrance  of  his  vir- 
tues. 

The  vengeance  of  Ethelgiva  was  ingenious  and  perse- 
vering.    In  his  retreat  Dunstan  was  secure  from  the 

pate  the  Latiik  oflgliial  with  Carte's  English  translation.  The 
anlugiMu^  eiJ^Miioii,  prbxiine  cognatam  iuvadens  uxotem  c^us 
formae  (vd  fonna)  deperibat.  Carte  boldly  renders,  **  the  king 
had  siatried  a  wife  nearly  related  to  htm :"  the  decisive  Kne,  pro- 
rnfMt  in  triclinium  m  complexam  gimtm  devolutua,  is  softened 
into  an  innocent  risit  **  to  the  queen^i  apartment  :**  lascivieniem 
jirvenem,  means  no  more  than  "  playing  at  romps  with  his  tjvife 
**  and  her  mother :"  5tnd  pelUcem  repudiare  is  improved  intd  a 
**  divorce  from  his  <u)ifi**  (Carte,  vol.  i.  p.  325.  Mahn.  1.  ii.  c. 
7.  L  30).  Hume  condescended  to  re-echo  the  opinions  of  this  his- 
torian; Henry  inherited  his  art  of  translation. 

(13)  Parentela  muHeris  prosequens  Sancti  oculos  eruere  dispo« 
oebat    Wallingfordi  p.  54s.  MS.  Cleop.  p.  77. 
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sword  of  the  assassin  *»  but  he  could  feel  the  min  of  the 
sodeties  which  he  had  so  earnestly  laboured  to*  establish* 
His  two  abbeys  of  Glastonbury  and  Abingdon  were  dis* 
solved ;  and  the  monks  whon^  he  had  carefiiUy  trained 
to  the  duties  of  their  profession,  were  cast  on^  the  world 
without  friends  or  support.  But  her  triumph  wa»  quick- 
ly terminated  by  the  disgrace  of  exile,  and,  after  a  short 
period^  by  the  pangs  of  a  cruel  death.  The  respeft  due 
to  her  birth  had  long  been  effaced  by  the  licentiousness 
of  her  conduct ;  and  the  great  council  of  the  nation  had 
endeavoured  to  interrupt  her  familiarity  with  the  king^ 
by  the  threat  of  the  most  ignominious  punishment  (1^). 
Their  admonitions  she  despised,  and  bade  defiance  to 
their  resentment.  Her  connexion  with  the  royal  youth 
continued  till  she  was  seized  by  a  party  of  soldiers^ 
branded  in  the  forehead  with  a  hot  iron,  and  conveyed 
out  of  the  kingdom  (15).  Her  disgrace,  however,  did 
not  correct  the  vices  of  Edwin.  The  public  discontent 
was  daily  augmented  by  lus  follies  and  extravagance :  all 
the  provinces  to  the  north  of  the  Humber  transferred 
their  allegiance  to  hb  brother  Edgar ;  and  none  but  the 
men  of  Kent  and  Wessex  were  willing  to  draw  the 
swoiad  in  his  favour  (16).    While  the  country  was  r»- 

(14)  Suspendu  commtnatione  peioetlat.  Osk  p.  as.  The 
witena  gemot  was  the  suprene  judicial  triboiiaVamcNig  the  Saioos. 

(15)  That  this  punidunent  was  inflicted  in  consequence  of  a 
judicial  sentence  is  obscurely  hinted  by  the  historian  (perpetua 
cxilii  relegatione,  Osb.  p.  S4],  though  he  ascribes  it  to  Arch- 
bishop  Odo :  probably  because,  in.  the  absence  of  the  king,  that 
prelate  presided  in  the  assembly  of  the  nobility  and  clergy. 

(IS)  Who  were  the  authors  of  the  insurrection  ?  O^  and  the 
monJbt  csdaiffi  a  host  of  writersi  whose  credulity  coudcscrnds  to 
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vaged  by  the  flames  of  civil  war,  Ethelgiva  ventured  to 
return^  but  she  chose  an  inauspicious  moment,  when 
her  lover  was  fleeing  with  precipitation  from  the  pursuit 
of  the  insurgents.  It  was  her  misfortune  to  £aU  into 
their  hands;  and  they,  abusing  the  licence  of  vio' 
tory,  cruelty  cut  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  her  legs, 
which  speedily  occasioned  her  death  (17). 

re^edio  a  calumny^  sprung  from  the  rancour  of  religious  contro* 
versy.  That  the  sufferings  of  the  monks  might  teach  them  to 
wish  for  a  change  of  government^  is  not  unnatural :  that  they  eji* 
cited  or  abetted  the  revolt,  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  narrative 
of  any  ancient  writer.  The  order  at  this  period  was  fallen  too 
low  to  effect  so  important  a  revolution ;  and  the  onlj  monks  in 
England,  whose  existence  is  certain,  (Wolst.  vit.  Etheh  p.  615« 
Ang.  sac.  vol,  s.  p.  105)9  >nd  whose  wrongs  are  recorded,  were 
those  of  Abingdon  and  Olastonbu/jr,  monasteries  situated  in  the 
provinces  which  continued  faithful  to  Edwin^  The  framers  of 
the  accusation  should  at  least  inform  us,  by  what  strange  fatality 
it  happened,  that  the  insurrection  burst  out  in  the  provinces  in 
which  its  authors  possessed  no  influence,  and  did  not  exist  in 
those  in  which  they  did.  As  for  Odo,  I  know  not  why  his  name 
is  added,  except  because  it  is  enrolled  in  the  calendar  of  the  saints* 
He  lived  and  died  the  subject  of  Edwiif. — ^The  most  ancient  ac«^ 
count  of  the  origin  of  the  insunection  is  comprised  in  these  words. 
Factum  est  autem  ut  rex  praefalus  in  praetereuntibus  annis  penitus 
akrumali  populo  relinquereter  cdntemptiis,  quum  in  commisso  rc« 
ghnine  insipienter  egisset,  sagaces  et  sapientes  odio  vanitatJs  di^ 
perdeiis,  et  ignaros  quosque  sibi  consimiles  stndio  dilectionis  ad- 
aciscens,    MS.  Cleop.  p.  7d. 

(17)  I  am  flot  disposed  to  apologise  for  the  assassins  of  Ethel* 
l^a,  or  to  justify  her  death:  though  I  believe  that,  according  to 
the  stem  maxima  of  Saxon  jurisprudent,  a  person  returning  with« 
out  permission  from  banishment,  might  be  executed  \f ithout  the 
Ibtmaltty  of  a  trial.  But  is  it  evident  that  the  primate^  as  is  ge- 
AdaU^^-juaertcdy  was  privy  to  her  death  i    Osbem^  from  whom 
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The  cBsjptite  between  the  royal  brothers  was  at  last  ter« 
mihated  in  an  assembly  of  the  witan ;  and  the  rivers 
Than^es  and  Severn  were  seleAed  for  the  boundary  of 
their  resp^ve  dominions  (18).  But  Edwin  did  not 
long  survive  the  partition ;  and  at  his  death  the  whole 
Angloi^axon  monarchy  was  united  under  the  government 
of  Edgar  (19).  He  was  careful  to  recal  the  abbot  of  Gtas* 
tonbury  from  banishment,  received  him  with  expressions 
of  the  warmest  friendship,  and  gradually  advanced  him 
to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignities  (20).  In  contrast- 
ing the  past  with  the  subsequent  condud  of  Dunstan,  his 
ambition  has  been  severely  lashed  by  the  zeal  or  the  t 
temperance  of  several  modem  writers.  But  it  dbes 
necessarily  fcdlow,  that  the  man  aAs  incoi^stently»  wha 
at  one  period  of  life  accepts  an  office,  whidi  at  anodier 

alone  posterior  writers  derive  their  information^  in  his  lift*  of  Odo 
says  she  was  taken  and  hamstrung  by  his  retainers :  in  his  fife  of 
Dunstan  he  attributes  it  solely  to  the  insurgents  of  Mercia.  If 
the  first  account  be  true,  it  does  not  convict,  if  the  second,  it  ac- 
quits th^  archbishop.    See  note  (V). 

(18)  Stcque  universo  populo  testante  publica  res  regum  ex  de» 
finitione  sagacium  segregata  est,  ut  famosum^flumen  Tamese  reg- 
num  disterminaret  amborum.  MS.  Cleop.  p.  78.  Walltngford,  pw 
549.  Mat.  West.  an.  957.  These  passages  might,  perha^  have 
relieved  the  doubts,  in  which,  the  partitioD  of  the  kingdom  has  in- 
volved the  casuistry  of  Collier.    Church  hist.  vol.  i.  p.  18S» 

(19)  Ab  utroqne  populo  electus  susceplt.    MS.  Cleop.  p.  78. 

(SO)  Henry  is  so  destrons  that  the  blame  of  the  insomction 
should  attach  to  Dunstan,  that  he  xepreseQts  him 'as  returning  fttm 
exile  before  this  period,  and  placing  Edgar  by  his  iotrigues  on  the 
throne  of  Mercia.  (Hiht.  voL  iii.  p.  los).  Yet  every  ancieiit 
writer  asserts  that  be  did  not  return,  till  Edgar  had  obtained  the 
undisputed  possession  of  the  crown*  MS*  Cieop.  p.  78*  Chroa* 
Sai:.  p.  1 17.    Oeb.  p.  107.    Wigom.  p.  60S.    West.  p.  19C 
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he  had  refiiced :  aad  the  apparent  change  in  his  send* 
ments  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  revolutions  of  the 
systemt  in  whidi  he  finds  himself  placed.    The  modesty 
of  Dunstan  yielded  to  the  importmiity  of  the  kingi  or  the 
necessities  .of  the  church  :  ^  they  became  vacant,  he  ac- 
oepted  the  Ushoprics  of  Worcester  and  of  London  i  and 
firon  diem  ascended,  by  the  forced  or  voluntary  retreat 
of  Arcfabtthop  Brihtelm,  to  the  metropolitan  throne  of 
Canterbury  (21)-    This  rajud  acqmsition  of  wealth  and 
power  did  not  relax  that  vigour  of  charafter,  which  had 
distinguished  Dunstan  in  an  inferior  station.    Faithful 
to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  true  interests  of  religion, 
he  permitted  no  consideration  to  allure  him  from  the 
strift  line  of  duty ;  ami  on  more  than  one  occasion  com- 
pelled bodi  the  king  and  the  pontiff  to  recede  from  their 
pretensions,  and  bend  to  the  equity  of  his  decisions.    The 
passions  of  Edgar  were  not  less  violent,  though  perhaps 
less  obstinate,  than  those,  of  Ins  unfortunate  brother. 
The  monkish  writers,  whose  credit  has  been  impeached 
by  modem  prejudice,  but  whose  veracity  is  strongly  sup* 
ported  by  the  fidelity  with  which  they  record  the  vices  of 
their  greatest  patron,  have  transmitted  to  us  the  history 
of  his  amours :   and  the  efforts  of  the  archbishop  to  re- 
strain and  to  correA  the  passions  of  his  sovereign^  do  ho- 
nour to  his  courage  and  his  virtue.    In  the  convent  of 
Wilton,  Edgar  had  dared  to  violate  the  chastity  of  a  no* 
ble  female,  who  resided  with  the  nuns,  and  who,  to  elude 
bis  passion,  had  covered  herself  with  the  veil  of  one  of 

(21)  Post  hunc  Byrhtelmusy  Dorsatenshim  provisor,  Dorober* 
Bcnsis  pracsul  eligitur,  qui  nimis  mansuetas  pro  rq)riinendi8  malis, 
juBSUs  est  a  rege  relictam  dignitatem  rursus  recipere  providendanL 
MS.  Cleqfp^ 
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the  sisters.  The  infamy  of  the  royal  ravisher  was  speedily 
divulged ;  but  confident  in  his  own  power,  he  afiedled 
to  despise  the  censure  of  the  public*  Dunstan  recdved 
the  news  with  the  keenest  angmsh.  As  the  guardian  of 
religion,  and  the  keeper  of  the  royal  conscience,  he  r^ 
paired  to  the  court ;  represented  in  strong  but  respedlfiil 
language  the  enormity  of  the  sin ;  and.  demanded  satis- 
£iAion  for  the  insult  which  had  been  ofiered  to  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  cloister.  The  heart  of  Edgar  was  softened : 
.with  tears  he  acknowledged  his  guilt,  and  professed  him« 
self  ready  to  perform  whatever  penance  the  prelate  might 
impose.  Thatpenance  was  severe  (28)*  During  seven 
ye^rs  he  laid  aside  his  crown,  the  ensign  of  his  dignity, 

(2S)  If  the  reader  wish  to  see  a  specimen  of  historical  accuracy, 
.  he  may  consult  the  account  of  this  transaction  in  Hume^  (c.  8«  p* 
86).  •<  Edgar,"  says  that  writer,  <*  broke  into  a  convent,''  (be 
went  there  on  a  visit.  Kadem.  p.  218),  ^  carried  off  Bditha," 
(her  name  was  Wulfri^h ;  her  dau{;hter  by  Edgar  was  Editha. 
Malm,  de  reg.  I.  ii.  c.  8.  f.  33),  *<  a  nun/'  (she  was  pupil  to  the 
nuns.  Inter  sanctimoniales  non  velata  nutriebatur.  Eadm.  p. 
^218.  Certum  est  non  tunc  sanctimonialem  fuisse  sed  pueOam 
laicam.  Malm,  ibid*  et  de  pbn.  1.  ii.  f.  143),  *<  by  force,  and  even 
*V  committed  violence  on  her  person.  That  he  might  reconcils 
<<  himself  to  the  church,  he  was  obliged,  not  to  separate  himaeif 
**  from  his  mistress,"  (They  did  separate,  and  Wulfrilh  became 
a  nun  in  the  same  convent.  Malm,  de  pont.  1.  ii.  f.  143.  Gotselin. 
in  vit.  Edith,  p.  637)  *  but  to  abstain  from  wearing  his  crown 
*^  during  seven  years,  and  to  deprive  himself  so  long  of  that 
^  vain  ornament,"  (that  this  was  but  the  smallest  pait  of  his 
penance  may  be  seen  above).  The  historian  may  have  been  misled 
in  some  of  the  circumstances  by  an  ambiguous  expression  of 
Malmsbury,  (ibid.  f.  33) :  but  it  was  his  duty  to  have  collated  the 
different  passages  i  and  not  to  have  incautiously  imposed  on  him^ 
self,  and  insulted  the  credulity  of  his  readers. 
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and  exlubited  to  liis  iobje£te  the  edifying  speOacle  of  a 
peokent  king :  he  obterved  a  rigorous  fast  twice  in  each 
week}  distributed  to  the  poor  the  treasures  which  he  had 
inherited  from  his  £tther ;  and^  to  atone  for  the  scandal 
wUch  he  had  giyen»  ereAed  and  endowed  an  opulent 
monastery  for  religious  Tirgins.  Dunstaahad  added  two 
other  conditions,  with  'wbidx  he  also  complied ;  that  he 
shonld  publish  a  code  of  laws  for  the  more  impartial  ad- 

« 

miniatration  of  justice,  and  transmit,  at  hi^  own  expence, 
to  the  different  counties  copies  of  the  holy  scriptares  for 
die  instruction  of  the  people  (2S). 

In  this  transaAkm  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  Dun- 
Stan  atied  merely  from  the  respeA  which  he  bore  his 
own  charaAer.  But  the  purity  of  his  motives  may  be 
lawfully  inferred  fit>m  the  uprightness  of  his  conduct  on 
other  occasions,  when,  without  the  prospeA  of  glory  or 
ihe  fear  of  infamy,  he  hesitated  not  to  dare  thie  resent- 
ment of  the  pontiff  as  freely  as  that  of  the  kmg.  A 
nobleman  distinguished  by  his  rank  and  opulence,  had 
taken  to  his  bed  a  near  relation  ^  and  Dunstan  had  re* 
peatedly  admonished  him  to  dissolve  the  incestuous  con- 
nexion* It  was  in  vain  that  the  marriage  was  annulled, 
and  the  sentence  of  excommunication  excluded  the  cul- 
prit from  the  society  of  the  faithful.  Secure  behind  the 
ion  of  Edgar,  he  despised  the  thunders  of  the 


(93}  If  this  be  true,  I  io  not  see  why  the  papistic  prelate  Dun- 
ttan  has  not  as  good  a  claim  to  the  honours  of  a  reformer  as  cither 
Alfred  or  JBIfric.  See  the  curious  remark  of  Wise  in  his  letter'to 
Mores,  Comment,  de  JSlir.  p.  xxix.  But  I  suspect  the  true  read* 
ing  in  OAem  to  be ;  justas  legum  rationes  sanciret»  soHcitas  cms* 
icriberett  serif  taj  per  omnes  fines  imperii  sui  populis  custodiendas 
mandartty  instead  of  sanctas  conscriberet  scripturasy  as  the  wonis 
stand  in  the  printed  copies. 

c  c  If 
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meUsc^oUunt  and^pesled  from  the  ii^JM9ti<{^#f  ifie  Sigb- 
oD»  to  the  equity  of  the  RomA^  bisb^pp.  The  onedoUi^. 
of  the  potuiff  W96  surprised}  wd  Dunstao  revived  a  p^ 
pal  mandate  to  r^vol^  xhis  consures^  ai^i  ri^etm^  tb^  c£^ 
fender  to  his  former  privijLeiges.  <<  I  will  obey^"  v«s 
the  reply  of  the  inflesLible  prelate,  <<  vhe^  I  d^aU  see 
<f  him  aoiry  for  his  iXMoe-  ^ut  God  forbid  that  I  coo- 
'^  sent  to  traos^ess  tiue  4vvii^  law  Sour  the  love  or  fear 
<<  of  any  mortal  0^1,1  or  tbfi  preservation  of  my  life." 
The  firmness  of  this  answer  astooisbed  and  overc^tme  the 
nobleman.  He  separated  from  the  objeA  of  his  pasiiooy 
and  submitted  to  ask  forgiveness  in  a  public  synod.  The 
primat^t  charqfied  with  his  obedience  and  the  sincerity  of 
his  repentance^  raised  him  from  the  group4»  g^^if  bim 
the  kias  of  peace,  and  admitted  him  to  tjb^  .part|dp><um 
of  the  sacraments  (24). 

It  could  not  be  eicpe&edj  that,  under  ametrop<dittfi  of 
this  unbending  charaAer,  the  vices  of  the  deigy  would 
he.suflSered  to  escape  unnoticed  or  unpunished.  It  wast 
pr<4)aUy,  during  his  banishment,  that  he  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  restoring  among  his  countrymen  the  severity 
of  the  ancient  discipline^  At  that  period  the  prelaites  of 
Flanders  were  industriously  engaged  in  similar  attempts; 
and  he  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  success  of 
their  exertions.  The  very  monastery  in  which  he  re« 
resided  at  Ghent,  had,  only  a  few  years  before,  belonged 
to  a  society  of  secular  canons :  but  the  irregularity  of 
their  conduct  had  awakened  the  zeal  of  the  abbot  Gerard, 
and  they  had  been  compelled  to  yield  their  placee  to  a 
community  of  Benedi&ine  monks,  who  by  their  rule  were 

« 

(24)  Eadm.  vit.  Dun.  p.  215. 
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bound  to  a  greater  austerity  of  Hfe^  and  by  the  £ate  of   ' 
their  predecessors  were  impelled  to  a  more  .scrupulous 
observance  of  the  duties  of  religion  (25).    As  soon  as 
Dnnstan  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Saxon  church,  he 
determined  to  pursue  the  same  plan :  but  the  ardour  of  his 
zeal  was  tempered  by  the  suggestions  of  prudence.    His 
first  essay  was  to  raise  the  monastic  order  from  that  de- 
preciated state)  iioto  which  it  had  fallen.     At  his  own  ex- 
pence  he  founded  a  convent  at  Westminster :  the  monks, 
who  had  been  expelled  by  the  vengeance  of  Edwin,  were 
invited  to  return  to  the  abbeys  of  Glastonbury  and  Ab- 
ingdon :  and  the  zeal  of  the  opulent  and  the  pious  was 
cai%fuUy  directed  to  the  restoration  of  the  old,  and  the 
erection  of  new  monasteries.    The  most  eminent  of  the 
csrder  were  gradually  raised  to  the  highest  dignities  in  the 
church ;  and  the  bishopric  cf  Sherburne  was  bestowed  on 
Wul&ine  abbot  of  Westminster,  and  that  of  Wells  on 
Britbelm  a  monk  of  Glastonbury.    But  the  two,  whom 
he  principally  honoured  with  his  confidence  were  Oswald 
a|id  Ethelwold.    The  former,  a  man  of  the  stridest  inte- 
grityj  was  nephew  to  the  late  archbishop  Odo,  and  ^fter 
resigning  tise  rich  deanery  of  Winchester,  bad  embraced 
the  inooastic  profession  at  Fleury  in  France.    At  his  re- 
turn his  reputation  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of 
Dunst^n^  who  admired  his  piety,  and  resigned  to  him. 
the  bishopric  of  Worcester.    Ethelwold  was  his  beloved 

(2.9)  SHminata  abinde  dericorum  irreligiositate,  licet  jactitarent 
sese  ventosa  nobilitate,  melioratis  quibusque  coenobitanim  religion- 
em  non  distulit  subrogate.  Vrt.  St  Genir.  in  act.  Benecf.  ssec.  V. 
pw  37S.  It  is  necorded  to  the  praise  of  the  abbot  Gerard,  that  he 
nfiormed  m  this  mam^r  so  less  tliaa  ctghteeo  monasteries*    Ibid. 

p.  373. 
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disciple.  He  had  imbibed  the  first  radiments  of  mo- 
nastic .  virtue  under  the  care  of  Dunstan  at  Ghston- 
bury:  his  rapid  proficiency  was  rewarded  with  the 
superintendence  of  the  monks  at  Abingdon:  and  he 
was  now  selected  as  the  most  proper  person  to  goYem 
Ae  important  see  of  Winchester. 

Though  the  archbishop  could  depend  on  the  co-opera- 
tion of  these  prelates,  he  foresaw  that  the  opposition  of 
either  the  king  or  the  pontiff  would  prove  fatal  to  his 
success.  But  these  apprehensions  were  soon  removed. 
The  messengers,  who  had  been  dispatched  to  Rome,  re» 
turned  with  a  favourable  answer  (26) :  and  Edgar  readily 
prombed  his  prote£Uon  to  an  enterprise,  which  he  was 
taught  to  consider  as  glorious  to  himself,  and  beneficial 
to  his  people.  Armed  with  the  papal  and  regal  authori- 
ty, Dunstan  summoned  a  national  council,  in  which  the 
king  pronounced  (if  ever  he  pronounced),  the  discourse 
preserved  by  the  abbot  of  Rieval  (27).  With  a  conside- 
rable display  of  eloquence,  he  described  to  the  members^ 
the  degeneracy  of  the  clergy  belonging  to  some  of  the 
principal  sees ;  lamented  the  misapplication  of  the  re* 
venues,  which  the  piety  of  his  ancestors  had  bestowed 
upon  the  church ;  exhorted  the  prelates  to  punish  the 
guilty  with  all  the  severity  of  ecclesiastical  discipline; 
and  offered  to  support  their  decisions  with  the  whole 


(36)  Frettts  auctcNitate  Johanms  i^Mistolicc  sedis  antistitis  qmd 
regem  obtinuit,  quatenus  canonici,  qi|i  caste  vivcre  noUcot,  eode* 
sU6dq)dleientur,etinoiiachilocoeorumiiitroinitterentur.  Eadm* 
p.  sis.   See  also  bis  life  of  St  Oswald,  p.  soo. 

(87)  Int.  dec  scrip,  p.  SSO.  I  should  rather  think  it  was  a  decU» 
mation  composed  by  some  monk,  in  imitation  of  the  andcnt  his* 
toriaas. 
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power. of  the  crown.  Before  the  council  separated,  it 
was  ena£ted  that  every  priest,  deacon,  and  snbdeacon, 
should  be  compelled  to  live  chastly,  or  to  resign  his  be- 
nefice :  and  the  execution  of  thb  law  was  intrusted  tO' 
the  zeal  of  Dunstan,  Oswald,  and  Ethelwold  (28).  It  is, 
however,  observable,  that  from  this  moment  the  arch- 
bishc^  disappears  from  the  seene,  and  relinquishes  to  his 
two  associates  the  whole  glory  of  conducting  and  com- 
pleting the  enterprise.  Whether  it  was,  that  the  clergy 
of  Canterbury  were  exempt  from  the  vices  ascribed  to 
many  of  their  brethren,  or  that  they  were  too  powerful 
to  be  attacked  with  impunity,  he  made  no  efibrt  to  expel 
them  from  the  possession  of  his  cathedral.  It  was,  prin- 
cipally, in  the  dioceses  of  Worcester  and  Winchester 
that  the  subjects  of  complaint  existed :  and  in  them  the 
reformers  first  endeavoured  to  execute  their  commission. 
Oswald  was  a  prelate  of  a  mild  disposition :  his  heart 
revolted  at  the  idea  of  violence,  and  suggested  in  its  place 
an  innocent  but  successful  artifice.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
cathedral  he  erefted  a  church  to  the  honour  of  the  virgin 
Mary,  which  he  intrusted  to  the  custody  of  a  community 
of  monks ;  and  which  he  frequented  himself  for  the  ce- 
lebration of  mass.  The  presence  of  the  bbhop  attracted 
that  of  the  people :  the  ancient  clergy  saw  their  church 
gradually  abandoned ;  and  after  some  delay  Wensine, 
their  dean,  a  man  advanced  in  years,  and  of  an  un- 
blemished charaAer,  took  the  monastic  habit,  and  was 
advanced  to  the  office  of  prior.  The  influence  of  his  ex- 
ample, and  the  honour  of  his  promotion,  held  out  a 
strong  temptatioii  to  his  brethren.    Each  week  the  num- 

(ss)  Eadm.  vit.  Oswal.  p.  200.    Wilk.  p.  2S9>  247. 
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ber  df  the  canons  was  diiaiaished  by  c«peated  desertimis : 
and  at  last  the  principal  of  the  churches  of  MercU  was 
transferred  without  violence  or  dispvte^  from  its  ancient 
possessors  to  the  Benedi£tine  monks.  .  The  policy  of  die 
bishop  was  admired  and  applauded  by  the  king  {29)* 

To  the  zeal  of  Ethelwold  was  opposed  a  moK.vtgiMnoas 
^md  determined  resistance*  •  The  clergy  of  Winchester 
were  the  sons  of  noble  £unilieS|  who  discovered  an  equal 
relu£lance  to  ^unrender  their  pleasures  or  their  prefer- 
ments* Depending  on  the  influence  of  thrir  frieDds, 
they  secretly  derided  the  impotent  menaces  of  the 
bishop :  and  publicly  eluded  his  urgent  exhortatkps  by 
repeated  but  insincere  professions  of  amendment.  StiU 
the  irregularity  of  their  conduft  was  sucht  as  would  have 
justified  the  severest  treatment.  The  ample  revenue  of 
their  benefices  they  ^ent  in  idleness  and  luxury :  the  de- 
corations of  the  church  were  negleAed :  the  celebration 
of  the  public  worship  was  abandoned  to  the  zeal  of 
mercenary  substitutes :  and  some»  if  we  may  believe  the 
scandal  of  the  times^  lived  in  the  open  violation  of  the 
canons  respecting  clerical  celibacy  (SO). 

(^9)  Edm.  p.  d02.    HlsL  Rames.  p.  400. 

-(so)  Clerici  illty  nomine  tenus  canonici>  frequenUtionem  chori» 
Ubores  vigilisnuiiy  et  mtoisterium  altaris  vicariis  suis  utcunque 
sustenulis  reliaquentes,  et  ab  ecdesiae  conspectu  plenmique  ab- 
lentes  leptenaio^quidquid  de  pnebendis  percipiebant»locis  et  modis 
sibi  placitis  absumebant.  Nuda  fuit  eccjesia  iatus  et  extia.  An- 
nal.  WiDton.  p.  289.  The  character  given  to  them  by  Wolstan 
their  contemporary  is  equally  unfavourable.  Erant  canonici  ne- 
fimdiB  seelenun  moribus  im|>licati>  elatione  et  insolentiay  atque 
luxuria  prsventi,  adeo  ut  nonnullieorum  dedignarentur  missaa  suo 
ordine  celebrare^  repudiantesuzores,  quas  illictte  duzerantt  et  alias 


Stbtflwold  9t  kst  smpatieot  of  delay,  requtsied  die 
royal  permistioii  f  o  introduce  in  dieir  place  a  colony  of 
taaoka,  but  the  conscience  of  Edgar  was,  or  appeared  to 
be,  alamed :  be  refused  to  depri^  the  ckrgy  of  ibeit 
ancient  property  ^  and  advised  the  bishop  to  remove  the 
nxveiDCorr^ible  of  the  canons,  and  bestow  their  bene- 
fices on  those  whom  they  had  hitherto  procured  to  per- 
form their  duties  (31).  Thii^  expedient)  howevei^i  pro- 
dnced  but  a  temporary  amendment.  So  partial  a  punish- 
ment was,  perhaps,^  regarded  as  a  vijkory :  the  new  canons 
adopted  die  manners  of  their  predecessors :  and  Edgar 
at  last  abandoned  tbem  to  the  severity  of  their  bishop* 
Ob  a  Saturday  in  lent,  during  the  celebration  of  ma^, 
Edielwold,  attended  by  a  ift>yal  deputy,  entered  the  choir, 
aad  throwing  on  the  ground  a  bundle  of  cowls,  addressed 
tbe  astonished  canons  :^«  The  time  is  come,''  he  ex* 
claimed,  *<  when  you  most  finally  determine.  Put  on 
<<  the  monastic  haUt,  or  depart:  you  have  no  other 
^  choice."  Their  murmurs  were  silenced  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  ofiicer,  and  three  reluffamtly  consented  to 
change  their  profession  (32).    The  rest  retired  in  sullen 


accipientes,  gute  et  cbrietati  juglter  dediti.    Wolstan.  yit.  Ethel. 

p.  614. 

(31)  Malens  per  cancnicos,  quam  per  aliud  genus  arctloris  reli- 
Sionis,  ministrari  negotium,  ablatas  quibusdam  ecrum  prxbendas 
contulit  Ticariis.    Annal.  Winton.  p.  990. 

(32)  For  this  transaction  see  WolsUn  (Vit.  S.  Ethel,  p.  614); 
Annales  Winton.  (p.  289);  Eadmer  (Vit.  S.  Dunst.  p.  si 9)} 
Malmsbury  (de  reg.  1.  ii.  c.  vii.  f.  31.  de  pont.  h  ii.  f.  189)»  and 
Rudbome  (hist.  mag.  p.  2  is).  The  Saaoa  chronicle  only  observesy 
that  the  canons  \^ere  ejected  because  they  refused  to  observe  any 
rvle.  pojilSaa  f  hi  nol^oa  nan  jie^ul  heal^as.  Chroa.^  Sax.  ann.  9G3. 
p.  117. 
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discontent.  But  the  husnaiiity  of  Ethelwold  did  not 
abandon  them  to  the  privations  of  poverty:  from  the 
episcopal  domain,  he  selected  the  richest  and  most  con- 
venient manors,  and  assigned  them  for  the  support  of  the 
ejeAed  clergy  (33).  Their  places  were  supplied  by  a 
confraternity  of  monks  from  the  monastery  of  Abingdon. 
Animated  by  their  success,  the  two  prelates  proceeded 
rapidly  in  the  work  of  reformation  and  expulsion.  At 
Winchester  the  new  minster,  which  had  been  founded 
by  Alfred  the  great,  and  completed  on  a  more  extensive 
plan  by  Edward,  his  successor,  was  still  inhabited  by  the 
clergy :  but  after  a  decent  respite  of  twelve  months,  they 
received  an  order  to  depart ;  and  the  additional  establish* 
ment  of  two  abbeys,  one  for  monks,  and  a  second  for 
nuns,  confirmed  the  reign  of  monachism  within  the  walls 
of  the  royal  city.  The  clerical  monasteries  of  Chertsey 
and  Middleton  soon  shared  the  same  fate :  and  the  abbeys 
of  £ly>  Thomey,  and  Medeshamstede  rose  from  their 

(38)  Malm,  de  pont.  1.  ii.  f.  159.  Ethelwold  was  distinguished 
by  his  charities.  During  a  destrudive  famine  he  employed  his 
ser?ant8  to  discover  and  support  the  sufferers ;  distributed  relief 
to  all  who  were  in  want ;  and  sold  in  their  favour  the  plate  belongs 
ing  to  the  altar,  and  the  silver  ornaments  of  the  church.  Wdst* 
p«  617*  He  was  also  a  great  benefador  to  his  cathedral,  which 
he  in  a  great  measure  rebuilt,  in  the  year  9S0.  Ibid.  p.  62K  He 
afterwards  laid  the  foundations  of  an  additional  chapel  at  the  east 
end  (Nam  fundamen  ovans  a  cardine  jecit  eoo.  Wolst.  carm.  p. 
6S0) ;  but  he  lived  not  to  complete  it.  The  work  was  continued 
by  Elphege  his  successor,  who  added  the  crypts,  which  still  re- 
main. See  a  very  circumstantial  account  of  both  buildings  in 
'Wolstan's  poem,  out  of  wLich  I  shall  transcribe  the  description 
of  the  tower  and  vane,  ereded  by  Elphege,  as  a  Bgivourable  speci- 
men of  the  abilities  of  the  poet.    Note  (X).' 
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ashes^  and  recovered  their  ancient  splendour  (34).  T 
services  of  Ethel^VoId  were  not  forgotten  by  the  venerati 
of  his  brethren.  His  name  was  enrolled  in  the  calenc 
of  the  saints;  his  festival  was  celebrated  wiih  every  t< 
timony  of  veneration )  and  ^Ifric  and  Wolstan,  t\ 
monks  of  Winchester  were  employed  to  pour  in  1 
praise  the  muddy  stream  of  their  eloquence. 

In  the  diocese  of  Worcesterj  Oswald  had  recoui 
again  to  his  favourite  artifice;  and  the  .canons  of  Wi 
chelcomb  saw  themselves  gradually  moulded  into  a  cbt 
munity  of  monks.  Six  other  monasteries  he  ere^lt 
within  the  limits  of  his  bishopric ;  founded  with  the  assi 
tance  of  the  ealdorman  Alwyn,  the  opulent  abbey  < 
Ramsey ;  and  restored  the  ancient  discipline  in  those  < 
St  Alban's  and  Beamflete  (55).  The  vigour  of  Oswal 
and  Ethelwold  stimulated  the  tardiness  of  the  oth< 
bishops;  and  Edgar  was  enabled  to  boast,  that  duric 
the  first  six  years  of  his  reign  no  less  than  seven  an 
forty  monasteries  had  been  peopled  with  monks  (36). 

In  the  language  of  rival  parties,  vice  and  virtue  frc 
quently  exchange  their  respective  appellations :  and  th 
same  conduct  which  has  extorted  the  applause  of  Rom 
or  Paris,  has  been  as  loudly  condemned  at  London  am 
Geneva.  By  the  admirers  of  monachism,  the  names  o 
Dunstan,  Oswald,  and  Ethelwold,  are  still  pronounces 
with  reverei^ce  and  gratitude  :  and  their  efforts  in  sup 
port  of  the  order,  are  considered  as  proofs  of  their  at 

(34)  Chron.  Sax.  ann.  9^3,  964.  p.  117»  118,  132.    Wolst.  p 

ai5,  616. 

(35)  Ead.  vit  St  Oswal.  p.  20O9  201.    Hist.  Rames.  p.  4Q0. 

(86)  logulf.  f.  502.    Malm,  de  pont.  L  ii.  f.  139.    Wilk*  torn,  i 
p.  239. 
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tachm^Bt  to  the  true  interests  df  religion.  The  praise  of 
the  catholic  has  provoked  the  ^censtire  of  the  protestant 
historians.  With  the  name  of  monk,  they  have  sought 
to  associate  the  ideas  of  hypocrisy  and  fraud  :  and  ^ile 
they  indiscriminately  condemn  the  patrons,  they  cano- 
nize, with  equal  partiality,  the  enemies  of  the  institiftcf. 
The  avarice  of  the  eighth  Henry  prompted  him  to  d»* 
solve  the  numerous  monasteries  in  his  dominions  i  and 
though  he  sybomed  the  voice  of  calumny  to  sandSfy  dke 
deeds  of  oppression  (37),  though  the  revenues  of  the  hr- 
nocent  sufferers  were  Speedily  absorbed  by  the  extrava* 
gance  of  the  king,  and  the  rapacity  of  his  cOurde)ns» 
writers  have  been  found  eager  to  cele1>rate  his  condoft. 
Dunstan,  with  his  tKro  associates,  expelled  from  a  few 
churches  a  race  of  men,  whose  vices  were  a  disgrace  to 
their  profession  i  and  though  their  hands  were  not  ton* 
taminated  with  sacrilegious  plunder,  though  in  the  place 
of  the  ejeAed  clergy  they  introduced  men  of  stri^^ef  mo- 
rals and  more  religious  deportment,  the  same  writers 
have  unblushtngly  accused  them  of  partiality,  injusticet 
and  tyranny.  But  to.  form  an  accurate  notion  of  their 
conduA,  we  must  transport  ourselves  from  the'pr^ent  to 

(37)  **  This  would  not  hare  satfsfied  the  ends  of  hizttBelf,  and 
M  hu  covetous  and  ambitious  agents.  Thef  all  aimed  it  tbe  rc« 
**  venues  and  ricbea  of  tEe  religious  bouses.  Pur  which;  reaaoD  no 
«<  arts  nor  contrivances  were  to  be  passed  by,  that  might  he  of  use 
**  in  obtaining  those  ends.  The  most  abominable  crimes  were  to 
«<  be  charged  upon  the  religious,  and  the  charge  was  to  be  nuna* 
<(  ged  with  the  utmost  industry,  boldness,  and  dexterity.  And 
**  yet  after  all,  the  proofs  were  so  insufficient,  that  firom  what  I 
<*  have  been  able  to  gather,  I  have  not  found  any  dired  one  againat 
**  even  any  single  motiastery.'*  Reame,  prelhninary  observations 
to  the  view  of  mitred  abbeys,  by  Browne  Willis,  p.  84. 


I 

I 

1 

I 


.ig  chapters  we  bzvt 

the  rapid  decline  of 

.onventual  clergy :   we 

churcEes,  (for  the  dege- 

.  Joa  their  religious  dutiesy 

ipation  and  pleasure^  and  by 

y,  excite  the  tears  of  the  vir- 

of  the  profane  (38)«     In  the  in«- 

.Ic  vritenT)  candour  will  indeed  at* 

^>rejudice  of  rivals  ;   yet  it  milst  re- 

Aare  of  incredidity  to  read  the  charters 

the  agev  and  maintain  that  the  canons 

ao  crime,  but  that  of  living  piously  in  legttt" 

.'  (39).    Had  the  bishops  been  content  to 

ae  idle  speflators  of  the  disgrace  of  .their 

'.y  might  have  escaped  the  censures  of  modem 

,  but  their  conscience  would  have  reproached 

.ith  betraying  the  most  sacred  of  their  duties* 

a<^ed  as  honour  and  religion  called  on  them  to  aA^ 

• 

.  exhorted  and  conjured  the  canons  to  reform :  from 
.  Uortaf  ions  they  proceeded  to  threats  :  and  at  length 
^imished  by  expulsion  that  obstinacy,  which  could  neither 
be  softened  by  entreaty,  nor  subdued  by  terror. 

To  secure  the  permanency  of  these  infant  establishments 
was  the  next  objeA  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
referming  prelates.  Of  the  charters,  which,  at  their  soli^ 
citation,  Edgar  granted  to  the  different  monasteries,  many 
are  still  extant  i   and  are  filled  with  the  most  dreadful 

anathemas  against  thos^  whose  impiety  should  presume 

y 

(98)  Wilk.  p.  246. 

(39)  In  legttimo  matrimonio  pie  viventea.     Parker,  Godwin* 
pflutim*  ^ 
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to  molest  the  monks  in  the  possession  of  their  neir  habi» 
tations.    To  the  temporal  authority  of  the  kiag  were 
superadded  the  spiritual  censures  of  the  bishops:   and 
their  conduct  was  approved  by  the  rescripts  of  the  soi^e- 
reign  pontiff.    Tet  the  prudence  of  Dunstan  fbresawy 
that  the  time  might  arrive,  in  whidi  these  precautioiit 
would  prove  feeble  barriers  against  the  attempts  of  supe* 
rior  power ;  and  the  clergy,  under  the  protefUon  of  the 
king  and  the  bishops,  might  resume  possession  of  tiie 
churches,  firom  which  they  had  been  efyelled.    To  re- 
move, as  far  as  it  was  possible,  the  probability  of  such  aa 
event,  a  council  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Winchester, 
in  which  it  was  proposed  to  invest  the  monks  with  the 
right  of  chusing  the  bishop  of  the  vacant  see,  and  tobini 
them  to  seleA  the  obje&  of  their  choice  from  their  own 
or  some  neighbouring  monastery.    By  the  patrons  of  the 
measure  it  was  urged,  that  in  the  conventual  cathedrab 
tfae^bishop  occupied  the  place  and  the  authority  of  the 
abbot:  that  it  was  his  duty,  in  this  capacity,  to  insped 
the  morals  of  his  monks,  and  enforce  the  dservance  of 
their  nile :  and  that  to  entrust  so  important  a  charge  to 
a  man  who  had  not  been  educated  in  the  mimastic  dis- 
cipline, would  infallibly  open  a  way  to  innovation  and 
degeneracy..    The  reasoning  was  plausible :   it  satisfied 
the  judgment  of  the  king  and  the  prelates ;  and  the  pro- 
position  was  unanimously  adopted.    Thus  a  certain  num- 
ber of  voices^was  secured  in  the  episcopal  college }  and  in 
every  emergency  the  monks  might  loo)^  up  with  confi- 
dence to  the  bishops,  whom  they  had  chosen,  and  whom 
affection  and  gratitude  would  urge  to  espouse  the  inte- 
rests of  the  order  (40). 

•(4D)  Selden't  Eadmer  not.  p.  ISO.    Apost.  Bened.  app.  s.  p^ 
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In  the'same  assembly  was  adopted  another  regulation, 
wluch/  while  it  aspired  to  the  merit  of  introducing  uni- 
formity among  the  different  monasteriesi  possessed  the 
saperior  advantage  of  more  closely  conne£ting  all  the 
members  of  the  monastic  body.  At  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  king,  who  probably  was  no  more  than  the 
edio  of  the  archbisfaop»  the  customs  of  the  celebrated 
monasteries  of  Fleury  and  Ghent,  were  ingrafted  on  the 
original  rule  of  St  Benedict :  and  to  these  were  added 
some  of  the  observances  which  had  distinguished  the 
Saxon  coenobites  before  the  Danish  invasions  (41),  The 
concord  of  the  English  monks  (so  it  was  termed),  is  still 
extant ;  but  an  abstra£i:  of  it  would  probably  be  uninte- 
resting to  the  reader  (42).    It  is  wholly  confined  to  a 

78.  It  is  observable  that  the  mooks  were  to  chose  the  bkhop  ao- 
carding  to' the  directions  of  their  rule  respecting  the  election  of 
abbots,  but  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  king  (Regis  con- 
sensu et  conctlio.  Ibid).  This  regulation  was  soon  violated,  and 
dergymen  were  elected  to  the  episcopal  dignity  in  the  churches 
possessed  by  monks,  though  Benedict  XTV.  has  inadvertently  as- 
serted the  contrary.    De  Syn.  Dioc.  vol.  iti.  p.  S44. 

(41)  Honestos  hujus  patric  mores  ad  Dorotnam  pertinentes, 
quo*  veterum  usu  didicimus,  nulla  modo  abjicere,  sc^  undique 
conroborare  decrevimus,  Apost.  Beoed.  p.  85.  St  Ethelwold  com- 
posed a  small  treatise  de  diuma  consuetudine  monachorum.  It  is 
extant  in  MS.  Cotton^  Tib.  A.  s.  Wanley,  p.  92.  The  daily  al- 
lowance of  his  monks  at  Abingdon  is  described  in  the  Monasticon 
AngUcanum.    Tom.  t.  p.  104. 

(49)  The  preface  is  published  by  Sclden  among  his  notes  on 
Eadmer,  in  Latin  and  Saxon  (p.  145) :  and  the  whole  work  in 
Latin  by  Reyner  in  his  third  appendix  to  the  Apostolatus  Bene- 
diftinorum  (p.  77).  Though  it  seems  to  comprehend  all  the  mo- 
nasteries in  £ngland»  Turketul  the  abbot  of  Croyland  did  not 
oQDCcivc  himself  bound  by  its  regulationti  but  ordered  the  an-^ 
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▼ariety  of  regohtions  respeAing  the  minutix  of  the  mo- 
nastic service)  and  a  few  fancifixl  practices  of  devotioii» 
which)  however^  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  snpe- 
rior  to  adopt  or  rejeft,  as  he  may  think  most  condncive 
to  the  interests  of  virtue  and  piety  (4S). 


dent  customs  of  his  monastery  to  be  inriolably  observed.  The 
monks  were  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  comprised  tiu 
!B7ho  had  net  spent  four  and  twenty  years  in  the  abbey  i  and  thi 
were  sub}ed  to  all  the  duties  imposed  by  the  gile  of  St  Bedcdift. 
After  the  expiration  of  that  term,  and  during  the  next  sixteen 
yearsy  they  belonged  to  the  second  clas8>  and  were  exempted 
from  the  more  tedious  observances,  and  permitted  to  discharge 
by  deputies  their  respedive  employments.  From  the  fortieth  to 
the  fiftieth  year  they  enjoyed  still  greater  indu]gciices»  and  the 
only  duty  required  firom  them  was  a  daily  attendance  at  the  high 
mass.  If  they  survived  this  period*  they  were  entirely  freed  from 
restraint.  A  chamber  was  allotted  to  each,  with  a  servant  to 
wait  on  him,  and  a  young  monk  for  his  companioo.  See  Ingulf» 
p.  4^—50. 

(43)  Haec  inscrenda  curavimus,  ut  si  quibus  dcvotionts  gratia 
placuerint,  habeant  in  his  unde  hnjus  rci  ignaros  instruant :  qni 
autem  nolaerint,  ad  hoc  agendum  minime  compellantur  (Apost. 
Ben.  p.  86).  A  curioujs  ceremony  was  recommended  4or  the  feast 
of  Easter.  Towards  the  close  of  matins,  a  monk  retired  mbo  a 
species  of  sepulchre  prepared  in  the  church,  and  three  others  with 
thuribles  in  their  hands,  and  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  walk* 
ed  slowly  along  the  choir.  After  some  dehy,  a  voice  Issued  fixNn 
the  sepulchre  cbaunting  the  anthem*  <*  Whom  do  you  seek  ^ 
They  replied,  <«  Jesus  of  Nazareth."  «« He  is  not  here,"  re- 
sumed the  v(»ce,  **  he  is  risen  as  he  said.  Go  and  tell  his  disci- 
ples (Mat.  xxviiL  6)."  Turning  towards  the  choir,  they  imme* 
diately  sang  the  anthem,  **  The  Lord  is  risen,  &c.''  when  they 
were  recalled  by  the  voice  to  the  sepulchre,  with  the  words  of 
the  angel,  « Come  and  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay  (Mat. 
"  Ibid)."    They  entered^  and  returned  bearing  be&re  them  a 
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Alfired  the  Great  had  attempted  to  r^ore  the  empire 
of  letters^  after  the  devastations  of  the  Danes:  but  his 
success  was  temporary,  and  the  Saxons  speedily  relapsed 
into  their  former  ignorance.  The  spirit  of  Alfred  seem- 
ed €o  be  revived  in  Dunstan :  and  the  labours  of  the 
bishop  were  more  fortunate  than  those  of  the  king  (44}» 
Long  before  he  ascended  the  metropolitan  throne,  as 
soon  as  he  could  command  the  obedience  of  a  small 
society  of  monks,  he  meditated  the  revival  of  learning : 
the  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  from  the  Irish  ec- 
clesiastics, he  liberally  imparted  to  his  pupils ;  and  from 
his  monastery  of  Glastonbury,  diffused  a  spirit  of  im- 
provement through  the  Saxon  church.  Ethel  wold  im^ 
bibed  the  sentiments  of  his  master  :  zod  the  bishop  would 
often  descend  from  hib  more  important  fun&ions,  to  the 
humble  employment  of  instruAing  children  in  the  first 
mdime&ts  of  grammar,  and  of  interrogating  them  respect- 
ing their  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue 
(45).    From  his  school,  at  Winchester,  masters  were  dis. 

winding  sheet,  and  nnging,  ^  The  Lard  is  risen  from  the  grave.'* 
The  prior  in  thanksgiving  intoned  the  Te  Deamt  and  the  o£Bce 
was  continued  in  the  usual  manner.    Apost.  Ben.  p.  89. 

(44)  If  nu.po)i]»i  scm^  ISeopikm  *]  mfnj^eji  mannnm  ^eojme  ro 
^fiDj^cnne  j(  f  eo  hah^e  laji  on  ujium  t>a2um  ne  accoli^e  o^]>e  areopi^e. 
TV^  f ])a  bir  pBBf  ^e'Don  on  An^elcjnne  6^  j)  t>unft;an  ajicebif cop  'i 
a^c^it»  htfcop  ejpt  %a  lape  on  mundyFHm  ajiasjitKU).  iEif.  in  proL 
ad  gram,  apud  Spel.  vol.  L  p.  618. 

(45)  Duke  erat  ei  adolescente®  et  jnvenes  semper  docere*  et 
ladnoslihroe  angliceeis' solvere,  et  regulas  grammaticaB  artis  et 
mctricae  rationis  tradere,  et  jocundis  alloquiis  ad  meliora  hortari : 
ande  &ctum  est  ut  perplures  ex  discipulis  ejiiB  fierent  sacerdotes, 
atqne  abbates,  et  honorabiles  episcopi,  quidam  etiam  archiepisco- 
pt  in  gente  Anglorunu    Wolst.  Vit.  6t  Ethel,  p.  617. 
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tributed  to  the  different  monasteries :  and  the  reputation 
of  their  disciples  reflefted  a  lustre  on  their  talents  and  in- 
dustry. In  times  of  ignorance^  no  great  portion  of  know- 
ledge is  required  to  excite  admiration :  but  we  should 
judge  of  the  merit  of  men  by  comparing  them  with  thor 
contemporaries,  not  with  those  who  have  lived  in  hap^er 
^  times.  Yet  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  scholars  of  this  pe- 
riod, there  were  some  who  have  merited  no  vulgar  praise. 
The  commentaries  of  Bridferth»  the  monk  of  Ramseyy 
display  an  extent  of  reading,  and  an  accuracy  of  calcn- 
ktion,  which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  most  emi- 
nent philosophers  of  former  ages :  and  die  name  of 
j£lfric,  the  disciple  of  Ethelwold,  has  been  rendered 
nK>re  illustrious  by  the  utility  of  his  writings,  than  by 
the  archiepiscopal  mitre  with  which  he  was  honoored. 

It  had  been  the  frequent  complaint  of  Alfred,  -that 
every  species  of  learning  was  concealed  under  the  obsco* 
rity  of  a  foreign  language  :  and  iGlfirjc,  after  the  example 
of  the  king,  laboured  to  instruA  jthe  ignorance  of  his 
countrymen,  by  translating  and  publishing  several  treatises 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  Of  these  the  most  cdefarat- 
ed  are  his  versions  of  different  parts  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures^ and  his  three  books  of  Catholic  homilies.  As  a 
translator,  he  cannot  claim  the  praise  of  fidelity.  Many 
passages  of  the  original  he  lias  thought  proper  to  omit : 
some  he  has  endeavoured  to  improve  by  explanatory  ad- 
ditions :  and  in  others,  where  he  conceives  the  Latin  text 
to  be  obscure,  he  has  not  scrupled  to  substitute  his  own 
interpretation  for  the  expressions  of  the  inspired  writer- 
Through  the  whole  of  the  work  he  appears  to  have  been 
alarmed,  lest  his  illiterate  countrymen  should  assume  the 
<conduA  of  the  ancient  |>atriarchs^  as  a  justification  of 


Hmr  own  irregobrities.  To  prevent  so  dangerous  an 
error^  he  anxiously  inculcates  the  difference  between  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments ;  remarks  that  the  former  was' 
a  fignre  of  the  hitter  i  and  exhorts  his  reader  to  observe 
die  kw  of  Moses  according  to  the  spiritf  that  of  Christ 
according  to  the  letter  (46).    Hb  homilies  were  written 

(4S)  See  his  pre£u:e  to  the  book  of  Genesis  (Heptat  Anglo-Sax. 
edit.  Thwaitest  p.  S),  and  conclusion  of  that  of  judges  (Ibi^.  p. 
161).    Many  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  endeavoured  to  transfer  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  scriptures  into  their  native  idiom.    Of  these  the 
first»  with  whom  we  are  acquainted^  waa  Csedmony-amonk  xf[ 
Wbitbfy  who  died  in  6S0.    But  his  was  not  properly  a  traneladon. 
It  was  ratherapoetic  paraphrase  of  the  book  of  Genosis,  and  the 
most  remarkable  histories  contained  in  the.  inspired  writings  (Bed. 
iiist.  L  iv.  c.  84).    Poems  of  this  description  under  the  name  of 
Csdmon,  were  published  by  Junius  at  Amsterdam  in  1655.    In 
795  Bede  undertook  to  translate  the  .go^l  of  St  John  **  for  the 
•*  advantage  of  the  church  ;'*  but  he  had  only  proceeded  as  far  as 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  chapter^  when  he  died  (£p.  Cuthb. 
Smith's  Bede,  p.  799).    The  same  was  the  fate  of  king  Aliredf 
who  began  an  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  book  of  psalms,  but  died 
soon  after  he  had  finished  the  first  patt  (Malm,  de  reg.  1.  ii.  f.'S4). 
In  his  laws  he  had  translated  many  passages  from  the  twentiethy 
and  the  two  following  chapters  of  Exodus  (Wilk.  p.  ras).    In  the 
eighth  century  lived  the  priest  Aldred»  who  wrote  an  interiineary 
version  of  the  four  gospels  in  the  celebrated  MS.  belonging  to  the 
^Mshops  of  LindisCumey  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Cotton  libra- 
ry.   Nero  D.  iv.    This  translation  is  now  published  by  Mr  He&- 
shalL    Fanner  and  Owuq»  -the  other  two  glossatinrs  mentioned 
by  IdarsbaU  (Evang.  Anglo-Sax.  p.  49S)^  appear  to  have  lived  at  a 
later  period*    JBlfric's  versions  comprdiended  the  pentateuch>  the 
books  of  Judges,  Esther,  Judiths  part  of  the  books  of  Kings^  and 
the  two  first  of  the  Maccabees  (Mores,  Comment,  de  JEIf.  p.  99). 
They  are  all  of  them  designedly  abridged  (cm  ujie  piyaa  ycMprlice. 
JRIL  de  vet  testam.  p.  ss).    But  besides  these  translators,  there 
were  many  othersi  whose  names  are  unknown :  though  copi^  sf 
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with  the  benevolent  intention  of  assisting  those  dergj- 
men  who  were  too  indolent  or  too  illiterate  to  compote 
sermons  for  themselves.  They  are  not  original  compo- 
sitions. The  only  merit  to  which  he  aspires,  is  that  of 
sele£ting»from  preceding  writerSf  passages  appropriate  to 
the  gospel  of  the  day ;  and  of  presenting  them  in  a  Ian* 
guage  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  his  hearers  (47).  As 
soon  as  the  work  was  finished,  he  dedicated  it  to  the 
archbishop  Sigeric,  and  humbly  desired  him  to  corred 
every  error  which  his  superior  learning  might  discover 
{4<3).  The  labours  of  ^Ifiric  were  not  unrewarded. 
From  the  monastery  of  Abingdon  he  was  transferred  to 
the  school  at  Winchester,  and  was  successively  mad^ 
visiter  of  Cemley,  abbot  of  St  Alban's,  bishop  of  Wslton» 
and  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (49). 

some  of  their  works  are  still  extant  in  MS.  (Wanley's  MSS.  pas- 
sim). The  custom  of  making  interlineary  versions  contributed  to 
mi^tiply  the  number  of  translations;  as  the  scarcity  of  copies 
rendered  it  frequently  a  more  easy  task  to  compose  a  new,  than  to 
tianscribe  a  more  ancient  version. 

(47)  Besides  ^Uricy  WulfstaiH  archbishop  of  York»  was  the 
author  of  several  sermons,  under  the  name  of  Lupus  ( Watdey^ 
MSS.  p.  14B>  Many  others,  of  which  the  writers  are  unknowOy 
occur  in  our  libraries. 

(48)  Precor  modo  obnlxe  almitatem  tuam,  mitissime  pater  St- 
ance* ut  digneris  cotrigere  per  tuam  industriamy  si  aliquos  nsevos 
malignse  heresis  aut  nebulosse  fiiHaciae  In  nostra  interpretatione  re- 
perias.  Preface  to  the  ^rst  r^tohmie  in  Walney's  MSS.  p.  ISS. 
He  begins  the  second  in  the  same  tnanner.  Hoc  cpioque  opus 
x;ommendamuB  tuie  aucforitati  corrigendum  quemadmodum  pne> 
•cedensy  precantes  obnixe,  ne  parcas  obliterarei  si  aliqvas  mdigiHe 
;liannests  maculas  io  eo  repedcs.    Ibid. 

(49)  See  MoreSy  Comment,  p.  21 — 65.  He  died  in  loos. 
fChron.  Sax*  p.  134.    The  most  celebrated  of  JElfric's  schofasRs 
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The  expnkioa  of  the  rifrwRory  eaiiom»  and  t&e  re^ 
storatioaof  the  monastic  order,  did  not  satisfy  the  aeal 
of  the  three  bishops :  the  great  body  of  die  clergy  stiUr 
fetained  their  benefices ;  and  the  irregidarity  of  many^ 
among  them  reflefted  disgrace  on  the  religion,  of  which 
they  professed  themselves  the  ministers.  Tp  compose  a 
new  code  of  discipline  was  unnecessary,  perhaps  had 
been  dangerous :  but  the  laws  which  the  AnglOiSaxov 
church  had  formerly  acknowledged,  were  revived  in  the 
national  synqds ;  and  the  ecclesiastics  were  required  to 
conferm  to  the  equitable  demand  of  the  arcWshop,  that 
they  should  submit  to  regulations  which  had  beensanAi. 
fied  by  the  observance  of  their  predecessors.  This 
scheme  of  reformation  was  received  with  joy  by  the 
friends  of  rettgion,  whose  impatience  already  hailed  the' 
return  of  ancient  fervour  :  but  it  was  resolutely  opposed 
by  the  more  wealthy  and  dissipated  of  the  clerical  order* 
From  the  writings  of  .£lfric,  we  may  colled  the  argu* 
ments  of  the  adverse  parties.  The  canon,  ,which  ez« 
eluded  female  servants  and  female  relatives  from  the 
habitations  of  the  clergy,  was  condemned  as  imposing  a 
superfluous  and  barbarous  restraint,  which  would  de* 
prive  them  both  of  the  society  of  those  to  whom  they 
wisre  most  dear,  and  of  services,  which,  on  many  occa*- 
sions,  were  absolutely  indispensible.  Against  the  in«- 
junAion  of  celibacy,  it  was  urged,  that  the  permission 

wsB  another  JBlfi^c  sumamed  Bata.  He  was  abbot  of  Egnesham, 
prior  of  Winchester,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  York.  Wn 
principal  works  are  a  Kfe  of  St  Ethelwold  mentioned  by  Mabilloa 
(Act.  Bened.  Sec.  v.  p.  606)«  and  two  letters  to  archbishop  Will- 
Stan,  which  have  been  frequently  qvoted  in  the  preceding  chapters- 
Uis  death  happened  in  1051.  '  Mores^  p.  65. 
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which  had  been  granted  to  the  priests  of  the  old,  had 
descended,  with  their  other  privileges,  to  those  of  the 
new  bw :  and  that  to  deny  the  propriety  of  such  an  in- 
stitution, was  to  dispute  the  wisdom  of  the  Saviour  him* 
aelf,  who  had  raused  St  Peter,  a  married  man,  to  the 
dignity  of  prince  of  the  apostles.  To  these  reasons 
iQfric  condescended  to  reply,  that  the  canons,  which 
were  most  loudly  opposed,  had,  in  Ibrmer  times,  been 
accurately  observed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  church,  and 
that  his  contemporaries,  if  they  possessed  the  virtner 
would  irillingly  imitate  the  obedience  of  their  prede* 
cessors«  The  marriage  of  the  clergy  he  treated  as  a  late 
and  profime  innovation,  derogatory  from  the  sxaSHty^ 
and  repugnant  to  the  fun£Hons  of  the  priesthood*  Celt'* 
bacy  had  been  recommended  to  the  ministers  of  the  akar 
by  Christ  himself,  when  he  required  of  his  discifdes  to 
be  willing  to  relinquish  every  objeft  for  his  sake  i  and 
had  been  enjoined  by  the  fathers  of  the  great  council  of 
Nice,  when  they  ordered  the  unrntO**  to  be  ejefted  from 
the  houses  of  the  clergy  (50}.  If  under  the  Mosaic  dia* 
pensation  the  priests  were  permitted  to  marry,  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  the  sacred  fundions  were  then 
confined  to  a  certain  number  of  funilies,  and  that  the 
immolation  of  animals  required  a  less  degree  of  purity, 
than  the  oblation  of  the  holy  husel  (51}«    The  example 

(50)  Wilk.  COD.  p.  S50.  251.  Leg.  Sax.  p.  167. 

(51)  iBlfric  Bata  in  his  epistle  to  Walstan,  aays  that  the  priests 
in  the  old  law,  were  obliged  to  a  temporary  chastity  before  they 
/otSeitd  ucfifioe.  The  same  appean  to  have  been  recoaunendcd 
by  the  heathens. 

Vosquoqneabefseprocttljttbeo;  discedite  ab  aiis, 
Qoeis  tolit  hesteroa  gandianocte  Venus. 
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of  St  Peter  was,  he  contended,  a  confirmation  of  his 
opinion.  He  had,  indeed,  been  married  before  his  vo- 
cation to  the  apostlesfaip ;  but  firom  the  moment  in  which 
he  attached  himself  to  Christ,  he  had  abandoned  all 
commerce  with  liis  wife^  and  praAised  that  chastity 
which  he  learned  from  the  dofbine  and  example  of 
his  master  (58).  The  sentiments  which  JEibic  has  ex- 
pressed in  his  writings,  he  had  imbibed  in  the  monastery 
of  Winchester :  they  were  enforced  by  the  strong  arm 
of  authority }  and  each  successive  council  commanded 
the  clergy  to  observe  the  chastity  of  their  profession  (5S)« 
By  an  easy  metaphor,  tho  engagement  which  the  priest 
contrafked  at  his  ordination,  was  likened  to  that  of  ma<^ 
trimony :  hb  church  was  considered  as  his  only  lawfid 
wife :  and  to  admit  any  woman,  under  whatever  tide, 
to  his  bed,  was  to  charge  his  soul  with  the  guilt  of  /a 
spiritual  and  sacrilegious  adultery  (54).    The  more  vir- 

Casta  plaeent  superis ;  casta  cum  mente  venite  • 

£t  puris  manibus  sumite  fontis  aquam. 

TiBULLUS. 

(59)  Leg.  Sax.  l/>4.  162.  167.  JElf.  praef.  in  Gen.  p.  3.  He 
also  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  celibacy  of  the  cleigy,  which  is  un- 
published in  the  Cotton  library,  Faust.  A.  9.  (Mores,  com.  p. 
45).  It  was  formed  into  a  sermon  and  read  in  the  church  (Wan- 
kyy  MSS.  p.  199> 

(59)  Presbyteros  summopere  obsecramus,  ut  caste  et  continen- 
ter  Domino  jugiter  servientes,  a  connubiis  se  femineis  omntno 
abstineant :  sicque  Domini  iram  devitent.^  Con.  JEnnam.  p.  293. 
Full  ^eofuie  hi;  pivan.  f  his  najon  mn  fiihve  Yujih  hmmeo  Vin^e 
?*F^  Rwnanan     Leg.  ecd.  Can.  p.  SOl.  vi. 

(^$4)  Da  f  iot>o&  ^a  zpbjiycan  ^e  ^ujih  healicne  hat>  ajiic  stye  an* 
T>epf enson  *]  f  f  i%!San  abjuecan.  Cijiice  if  fSceji^DOf  zpe.  aah  be 
xnio  |iihre  xni^e  oTijie.    Nif  narnim  peopct)  ^egat  ohpeiD  'f  be  pipan 
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tuous  of  tbe  clergy  readily  yielded  to  the  coflunands  of 
their 'superiors :  but  many  listened  with  greater  .docility 
to  the  suggestions  of  passion ;  and,  during  the  century 
of  confusion  which  prcfceded  the  extinction  of  the  Saxon 
dynasty,  derided  the  severe  but  impotent  menaces  of 
the  canons.  In  a  charge  to  his  clergy,  Wnlstan,  arch^ 
bishop  of  York,  laments  that  the  iniquity  of  the  times 
prevented  him  from  chastising  the  contumacy  of  the 
rebels :  but  his  duty  impelled  him  to  admonidi  them  of 
the  obligation  of  chastity,  and  to  invite  them  to  observe 
it  by  every  motive  which  religion  could  inspire.  (55). 

During  the  long  reign  of  Edgar,  the  cjeded  clergy 
were  condemned  to  bewail  in  silence,  the  loss  of  their 
possessions:  but  their  present  discontent  vras  soodied 
with  the  hope  of  obtauning  ample  indemnity  from  the 
equity  or  weakness  of  his  successor.  That  successor  was 
a  boy :  and  an  ambitious  stepmother  attempted  to  trans* 
fer  the  crown  from  his  temples  to  those  of  her  own  son. 
This  season  of  confusion  and  doubtful  loyalty  appeared 
propitious  to  their  design.  Alfere,  duke  of  Merda,  was 
the  first  to  unfurl  the  standard  of  the  clergy :  their  ad- 
herents, moved  by  compassion,  or  allured  by  presents, 
were  eager  to  copy  his  example  :  and  in  several  provinces 
the  monks  were  ignominiously  expelled  from  their  con- 
vents by  the  swords  of  their  enemies  (56).    But  army 

move.  Libtcon^,  apud  Wilk.  leg.  sax.  p.  150.  151.  See  also 
Edgar's  canons  in  Wilkins,  (cone.  vol.  l.  p.  925.  viii.  329.  Ix). 

(55)  li.  ^  ne  BttSOA  eop  nu  neiftttny  ny\»an  vo  daancffe  ac  pe 
mynsial^  eop  f pa  %eah.  f  ^  dsxateyft  heal^oao  fpa  j*fa  Cjitf vcf 
^e^naf  fculon.     Apud  eund.p.  167. 

(56)  "Wigor.  ad  an.  975.  Hoved.  ad  ann.  975.  f.  245.  Ingulfp  p. 
54.  In  the  Saxon  chronicle  the  BufferingB  of  the  monks  affbtd  the 
subject  of  a  short  poem,  (Chr.  Sax.  p.  123> 
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was  soon  opposed  to  anny :  and  Alwine^  dnke  of  East 
Anglia,  his  brother  AlfwoId»  and  the  earl  Bnthaodey  de<* 
dared  themselves  t]ie  protedors  of  ibe  monks.  The 
kingdom  was  menaced  with  the  horrors  of  a  dvil  war^ 
from  the  passions  of  the  opposite  parties,  when  their 
chieftains  were  induced  to  argue  the  merits  of  their  re- 
^^e^Te  claims  in  a  councils  at  Winchester*!  The, issue 
proved  unlavoorable  to  the  dergff .  The  efibrts  of  Dufb- 
stan  and  the  bidiops  had  succeded  in  fixing  the  crown  on 
the  head  of  Edward,  the  ddest  son  -of  the  deceased  wab^ 
narch ;  and  their  jM'eponderaBce  ensured  to  the  monks 
an  easy  viAory  (57  )•  Scarcely^  however,  had  iamr  years 
elapsed,  when  the  complaints  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
damours  of  their  friends,  were  revived^  and  another 
council  was  summoned  to  meet  at  .Calne.  But,  in  the 
heat  of  the  debate^  the  floor  of  the  room  sunk  imd^  the 
weight  of  numbers;  the  whole  assembly,  except  the 
archbishop  who  fortunately  held  by  a  beam,  were  preci- 
pitated to  the  ground :  and  amidst  the  ruins  and  the 
confusion  many  were  dangerously.  w«>unded«  and  .othecs . 
lost  their  lives»  Thb  melancholy  event  decided  the  con- 
troversy. The  pious  credidity  of  the  age  ascribed  the 
fall  of  the  floor,  and  the  preservation  of  Dupstan,  to  the 
interposition  of  heaven  :  and  the  dergy  at  lengths  desist- 

(57)  In  this  or  some  other  councfl  beM  at  Winchester  (for  Ids- 
toriansdo  not  agree  respecting  the  tinxe)»  it  is  said  that  a  voice  is* 
•ued  from  a  crucifix  exclaiming,  **  aU  is  well :  make  no  change/' 
llr  Turner  with  his  usual  fidelity  and  candour  describes  this  voice 
as  an  artifice  of  the  primate :  I  would  rather  say  that  the  whole 
history  is  no  more  than  a  popular  tale  adopted  and  perhaps  im- 
proved by  later  writers.  It  was  unknown  to  the  mgre  ancient 
historians. 
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^  from  a  contest)  in  which  they  believed  that  both  God 
and  man  were  their  adversaries. 

Such  is  the  pkun  nnvamished  history  of  the  s3rnod  of 
Catoe :  but  on  this  narrow  bans  a  huge  snperstni£hire  of 
calumny  and  £aible  has  been  raised  by  Ireligious  prejudice. 
Dunsta&i  if  we  may  credit  the  recent  historian  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  (58)|  harassed  by  the  repeated  attempts  of 
the  clefgy,  trembled  for  the  permanency  of  his  fiivonrite 
establishments^  and  resolved  to  terminate  the  quarrel  by 
the  destruftion  of  his  opponents.  By  his  order,  the  floor 
of  the  rocnn  d^tined  to  contain  the  assembly  was  loosen* 
ed  from  the  walls  $  during  the  deliberation  the  temporary' 
supports  were  suddenly  removed ;  and  in  aikinstant  the 
nobles,  the  clergyi  and  the  other  members  were  promis- 
CttOttsly  jcast  among  the  ruins :  while  the  archbishop, 
cure  in  his  seat,  contemplated  with  savage 
-die  bloody  scene  below.  This  is  the  substance  of  the 
tale,  which  has  lately  been  presented  to  the  public :  hot 
I  may  be  allowed  to  pause,  before  I  subscribe  to  its 
truth.  The  atrocity  of  the  deed,  the  silence  of  hb  con- 
temporaries, the  impolicy  of  involving  in  the  same  fate 
his  friends  as  well  as  his  adversaries,  must  provoke  a 
doubt  in  favour  of  the  primate :  and  even  those,  who 
have  been  taught  to  think  disadvantageously  of  his  cha* 
rader,  will  at  least,  before  they  venture  to  condemn  himj 
demand  some  evidence  of  his  guilt.  But  no  such  evi- 
dence has  been,  or  can  be  produced.  By  contemporary 
and  succeeding  writers  the  fall  of  the  floor  was  attribated 
to  accident,  or  the  interposition  of  heaven  :  the  sangvd- 
'Oary  contrivance  of  Dunstan  was  a  secret,  which  during 
almost  eight  centuries  eluded  the  observation  of  every 

(58)  Hist,  of  the  Anglo^Sax.  voL  iii.  p.  iso^  191. 
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Yaatonukf  and  wu  firsts  I  believci  reyesdftd  to  die  scep- 
tidsm  of  Hiime>  who  introdnced  his  suspicion  to  the  pub- 
lic under  the  modest  veil  of  a  possibility  (59).  But  sus« 
picion  has  quickly  ripened  into  certitude }  and  the  guilt 
of  the  archbishop  has  been  pronounced  without  doubt 
or  qualification.  Nor  (the  omission  is  inexplicable)  has 
his  accuser  claimed  the  merit  of  the  discovery }  but  left 
his  incautious  readers  to  conclude^  that  he  had  derived 
hb  information  from  the  respeAable  authorities  to  whom 
he  boldly  appeals  (60).  Tet  they  appear  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  charge,  and  contented  themselves  with 
translating  the  simple  narrative  of  the  Saxon  chronicley 
the  most  faithful  register  of  the  times.  <<  This  year  the 
**  principal  nobility  of  England  fell  at  Calne  from  an  up9 
**  per  floor,  except  the  holy  archbishop  Dunstan,  who 
**  stood  upon  a  beam.  And  some  were  grievously  hurt, 
*'  and  some  did  not  eKape  with  their  lives'*  (61  )• 

(59)  Hist.  c.  9.  Shoulds  however,  any  friend  of  archbishop 
Parker  assign  to  that  prelate  the  merit  of  the  discovery,  I  shall 
not  dispute  the  priority  of  his  claim.  This,  at  least,  is  certain, 
tliat  he  ascribed  the  misfortune  at  Calne  to  a  conspiracy  between 
the  devil  and  the  monks.  Humana  fraude  et  ope  diabolica  carers 
^00  potuit.    Anttquit.  p.  87. 

(^)  Malm.  p.  61 .    Flor.  Wig.  p.  361.    Sin.  Dun.  p.  160. 

(61)  On  ^iffum  ^eaji  ealle  ^a  yloef van  Ansekynnef  pican  ^epeol* 
bn  9X  Cable  op  anpe  up-plsfum  bucan  fe  halsm  Bnofvaa  A|ice- 
bifcop,  ana  cfvoo  uppon  aoum  beame.  i  fume  \9fk  ]*pi!ie  j^ebjiocoD* 
psjion.  "i  f  lime  bv  ne  set>yst>an  mi«  ]>am  lijre.  Chron.  Sax.  p.  1S4. 
I  shall  add  Huntingdon's  translation.  Omnes  optimates  Anglorum 
ccciderunt  a  quodam  solio  apud  Calne  praeter  sanctum  Dunstan^ 
umi  qui  trabe  quadam  apprehensa  restitit.  Unde  quidam  eomm 
valde  laesi  sunt,  quidam  vero  mortuL  Hunting.  L  ▼.  f.  5K)4--9t 
Dunttan  died  ten  years  after  this  event,  in  988.  Godwin  Cp«  5S.} 
iflformf  US  that  some  ceotttriei  d^sed  before  his  cadciii^atioBu 
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From  the  council  of  Calnetill  the  Norman  conqoesty 
during  a  period  of  about  ninety  years^  the  Anglo^axon 
church  presents  few  objeAs  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
historian.  Thehorrors  which  had  marked  the  greater 
part  of  the  ninth  centuryi'  were  renewed.  The  atessi* 
nation  of  the  young  king  Edward,  tKe  indolence  and 
punllammity  of  Ethelred,  and  the  treachery  of  the  Saxon 
nobles,  invited  Swegen  of  Denmark,  to  retrace  the 
bloody  footsteps  of  his  fathers :  his  immature  death  did 
not  arrest  the  viftorious  career  of  .his  followers  $  and  bis 
son  and  successor,  Canute,  refused  to  sheathe  the  sword» 
till  he  had  mounted  the  throne  of  England.  FroA  the 
history  of  their  devastation^!  I  may  be  allowed  to  sde£t 
the  calamitous  hte  of  .Canterbury  (6£).  The  citizens, 
impelled  by  repeated  injuries,  had  killed  ihe  brother  of 
Edric,  a  namie  infamous  in  die  annals  of  domestic  trea* 
son.  The  policy  or  justice  of  Ethelred  refused  to  punish 
the  murderers ;  and  Edric,  in  the  pursuit  of  revenge, 
joined  with  his  retainers,  the  enemies  of  j^s  country. 
As  the  army  of  the  barbarians  approached,  the  citizens 
surrounded  Elphege,  their  archbishop,  and  intreated 
htm  to  provide  for  his  security  by  a  timely  retreat. 
(<  It  is  the  duty  of  the  shepherd  to  watch  by  his  flock,'* 
was  his  intrepid  reply.  On  the  twentieth  day  of  the 
siege,  the  traitor  i£kner  set  fire  to  a  quarter  of  the  city : 
and  as  the  garrison  deserted  the  walls  to  save  their  wives 
and  children,  the  Danes,  snatching  the  favourable  mo- 
ment, forced  their  way  through  the  nearer  gate.  With 
tears  of    anguish .  and  indignation,    the   Anglo-SaaLon 

This  is  a  mi^ake.    Within  fifty  years  his  festival  was  ordered  to 
be  kept  on  the  thirtieth  of  May.    Wilk.  p.  303. 

(6i>)  Anno  loi  U 
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writers  describe  the  miseries  which  the  barbarians  ip- 
filled  on  this  devoted  city.  Other  cruelties  may  be 
sti|q>lied  by  the  imagination  of  the  reader :  but  it  was 
their  amusement^  their  own  writers  attest  it  (63),  to  toss 
the  in£atnts  of  their  captives  on  thci  points  of  their  spears, 
or  to  crush  them  beneath  the  wheels  of  their  waggons 
(64f)»  The  archbishop,  solicitous  for  his  flock,  and  for- 
getfiil  of  his  own  danger,  tore  himself  frcxn  the  hands 
and  entreaties  of  his  monks,  and  rushing  into  the  midst 
of  the  carnage,  besought  the  barbarians  to  spare  his  de- 
fenceless countrymen.  His  voice  and  gestures  attracted 
their  notice.  He  was  seized,  bound  as  a  captive,  and 
dragged  to  behold  the  ruin  of  his  cathedral.  Within 
this  venerable  church  were  collected  the  monks,  the 
clergy,  and  a  crowd  of  inhabitants.  The  sanctity  of  the 
place  might,  perhaps,  arrest  the  fiiry  of  the  Danes :  or  its 
strength  might  protraA  their  fate,  till  the  enemy  should 
listen  to  the  suggestions  of  humanity.  These  hopes  were  / 
fallacious.  A  pile  of  dry  wood  was  raised  against  the 
wall :  with  shouts  of  joy  the  fire  was  kindled :  the  flames 
ascended  the  roof;  and  the  falling  timbers  and  melted 
lead  compelled  the  fugitives  to  abandon  their,  asylum. 
As  they  appeared,  they  were  massacred  before  the  eyes 
of  the  archbishop. 

Towards  the  evening,  Elphege  was  condu£ied  by  his 
guards  to  the  northern  gate,  the  rendezvous  of  those, 
whom  the  vi£tors  had  destined  to  be  sold  or  ransomed. 
The  sight  of  their  archbishop  renewed  the  the  sorrows  of 


(es)  Bartholin,  p.  457. 

(64)  Osb.  vit.  St  Elpheg.  p.  135.    Wigom.  p.  614.    Anno  101 K 
Hoved.  f.  S47.    Anno  loi  l. 
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the  captives ;  and  a  general  exclamation  annoutjfeed  their 
anguish.  He  attempted  to  speak :  but  a  strode  from  a 
battle  axe  compelled  him  to  be  silent.  The  Danes  noni- 
bered  the  captives.  They  amounted  to  eight  hundred. 
Seven  thousand  men,  besides  women  and  children,  had 
perished  in  the  satk  of  the  city.  Of  forty  monks,  finir 
only  remained. 

The  life  of  the  archbishop  had  been  spared  by  the 
avarice  of  the  Danes ;  and  the  price  of  his  ransom  was 
fixed  at  three  thousand  pounds  of  silver.  Had  he  ex* 
horted  the  neighbouring  clergy  to  surrender  their  sacred 
ornaments,  the  sum  might  probably  have  been  nused: 
but  to  the  urgent  requisitions  of  the  barbarians  he  answer* 
ed,  that  the  life  of  a  decrepit  old  man  was  of  little  value  ; 
and  the  obstinacy  of  his  refusal  increased  the  severity  of 
his  treatment.  Seven  months  he  was  confined  in  prison, 
or  compelled  to  follow  their  camp  :  and  on  the  vigil  of 
Easter  was  informed,  that  within  eight  days  he  must 
either  pay  the  money,  or  forfeit  his  life.  On  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday  he  was  conducted  before  the  army. 
<<  Bishop,"  exclaimed  a  thousand  voices,  «  Where  is 
your  ransom  i"  The  old  man,  to  recover  from  hb  £1* 
tigue,  sat  down  in  silence.  After  a  short  pause  he  arose : 
««  I  have  no  other  gold  or  silver,"  said  he,  «•  to  offer  you, 
^  than  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  Him  it  is  my 
«  duty  to  preach  to  you :  and  if  you  are  deaf  to  my 
"  voice,  you  will  experience  the  effe&s  of  his  justice.** 
He  could  proceed  no  farther.,  Rushing  from  their  sea^s, 
the  Danish  chieftains  beat  him  to  the  ground :  the  muU  ' 
titude  copied  the  fury  of  their  leaders ;  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes the  body  of  the  archbishop  was  buried  under  a  heap 
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of  stones  (65).  At  tbe  close  of  the  tragedy.  Thrum,  a 
Dane,  whptn  he  had  baptised  and  confirmed  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  ventured  to  approach.  He  found  him  still 
breathing ;  and,  to  put  ai^nd  to  his  pain,  clove  his  skull 
vifth  a  battie-axe.  The  body  was  conveyed  the  next 
noorhing  to  London,  and  interred  by  the  bishops  Eadnoth 
and  J£lf  hune,  in  the  church  of  St  Paul  (66). 

During  this  turbulent  and  calamitous  period,  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  bishops  was  employed  to  prevent  the  de- 
cline of  ecclesiastical  discipline ;  and  the  regulations, 
which  they  published  in  the  national  synods,  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  most  fervent  era  of  their  church.  The 
laity  were  exhorted  to  despise  the  superstition  of  the 
pagan  Danes,  and  to  prafHse  the  virtues  of  the  gospel : 
the  parochial  clergy  were  admonished  in  detail  of  their 
numerous  and  important  duties  :  to^  the  monks  was  re- 
commended*the  exaA  observance  of  their  rule ;  and  the 
dbcipline  which  had  formerly  distinguished  the  canons, 
was  accurately  described,  and  at  times  severely  enforced. 
They  were  commanded  to  serve  the  Lord  in  chastity ; 
to  attend  in  the  choir  at  the  seven  hours  of  the  divine 
service  *,  to  eat  daily  in  the  common  refectory ;  and  to 
sleep  each  night  in  their  own  dormitory.     If  in  any 

(65)  Osbern,  p.  140.  Hoveden,  Florence  of  Worcester,  and  the 
Saxon  chronicle  add  bones,  and  the  skulls  of  oxen.  The  Danish 
army  had  just  dined,  and  were  intoxicated  with  mead  or  wine. 
Chron.  Sax.  p.  149.  Hoved.  f.  247.  Floren.  Wig.  p.  614.  The 
archbishop  was  killed  at  Greenwich.  Angl.  Sac.  torn.  1.  p.  $• 
Thorn,  p.  nai. 

(66)  These  particulars  are  related  by  the  contemporary  writer 
in  the  Saxon  chronicle  (ibid),  and  by  Osbern,  who  received  them 
from  the  mouths  of  Alfward  and  Godric,  the  former  a  disciple  of 
St  Duostaoy  the  btter  of  St  Elphege.    Osbeiti;  p.  145. 
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churches  these  praAices  had  been^omittedj  they  were  to 
be  resumed :  and  the  incorrigible  members  were  to  be 
expelled  in  favour  of  others  more  willing  to  comply  with, 
the  duties  of  their  profession  (67). 

The  rivalry,  which  the  reformation  of  St  Dunstan 
had  excited  between  the  clergy  and  the  monks,  was  still 
kept  alive  by  occ^ional  occurrences :  and  the  fortunes 
of  each  party  varied  with  the  pawer  or  the  fancy  of  its 
prote£tors.  ^Ifriq,  the  primate,  established  a  colony 
of  benedidlines  in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  and  his 
conduft  was  confirmed  by  a  charter  of  king  Ethelbert 
(68) :  for  the  clergy,  who  served  the  church  of  St  Ed- 
mund's, Canute  substituted  a  confraternity  of  monks 
(69) :  Leofric,  earl  of  Coventry,  built  and  endowed 
several  monasteries ;  and  the  magnificent  remains  of  the 
abbey  of  Westminster  still  proclaim  the  munificence  of 
Edward  the  confessor.  On  the  other  hand,  churches 
were  frequently  transferred  by  the  prrtiality  of  their 
patrons  from  the  beixedi£tines  to  the  clergy  (70) :  the 

(67)  Con.  iEnham.  p.  S92. 

(68)  Wilk.  p.  282,  284.    Mores,  CommeDt.  p.  84,  88. 

(69)  The  body  of  St  Edmund  was  translated  from  Hoxtoa  to 
Buryt  and  a  monastery  of  canons  erected  over  it  in  the  reign  of 
Canute.    Lei.  Itiner.  vol.  ix.  p.  &    MonasL  Ang.  T6m.  i.  p.  285. 

(70)  Seethe  council  of  ^nham  (p.  292).  Si  autem  cujuspiant 
Monachorum  monasterium,  velut  plerumque  mutata  tempomm 
vicissitudlne  contingere  solet,  cum  canonicis  constitutum  sit.  In 
this  case  the  ejected  monk  was  to  appear  before  his  bishop^  and 
promise  to  observe  chastity,  wear  the  monastic  habit*  and  peree- 
vere  in  his  profession  till  death.  The  last  instance  of  the  kind 
which  I  can  find  iff  that  of  Leofric  bishop  of  Crediton,  who 
translated  his  see  to  Exeter,  ejected  the  religtousy  and  introduced 
a  society  of  canons,  that  followed  the  rule  of  St  Chrodogand  of 
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massacres  of  the  Danes  compelled  the  monks  of  Canter- 
bury to  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  canons :  several  ab- 
beys were  reduced  by  the  barbarians  to  the  lowest  de- 
gree of  poverty }  and  some)  with  their  inhabitants,  were 
committed  to  the  flames  (71).  The  Norman  invasion 
terminated  these  disputes.  The  petty  jealousies  of  party 
were  absorbed  in  the  general  confusion :  and  both  monks 
and  clergy,  instead  of  contending  against  each  other^ 
were  eager  to  unite  their  influence!  in  order  to  preserve 
their  respe£tive  property  from  the  rapacious  gripe  of  the 
conquerors. 

Metz.  ^  contra  morem  AngloruMf  ad  fonnam  Lotharingiorumy 
nno  tiiclinio  comederenty  uno  cubiculo  cubitarent  (Malm.  1.  ii.  f. 
145).  Had  the  historian  never  seen  the  canon  of  the  council  of 
JSnham,  which  is  referred  to  in  page  328  ? 

(71)  Ingulf,  f.  506,  507. 
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CHAPTER    XI». 

Mlfftont  of  ihe  jinglo^aximsSt  fVURbrord^^^t  JBomfaa^Si 
UTiUebad'^t  Sigifrid  in  SweJeft^Converfitm  of  Denmark'^^ 

of  Norway  • . 

In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  convey 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  satisfaflory  notion  of  the 
discipline)  polity^  and  principal  revolutions  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  church :  in  the  present  chapter  I  shall  attempt  to 
describe  the  spiritual  conquests  of  her  children  in  the 
conversion  of  foreign  and  idolatrous  nations*  Scarcely 
had  Christianity  assumed  a  decided  superiority  in  Eng- 
land, when  many  of  the  converts  felt  themselves  ani- 
mated with  the  spirit  of  apostles.  The  north  of  Ger- 
many,  inhabited  by  kindred  tribes  of  barbarians^  pre- 
sented an  ample  field  to  their  exertions :  the  merit  of 
rescuing  them  from  the  dominion  of  paganism,  inflamed 
their  zeal :  and  they  eagerly  devoted  to  the  pious  ent^- 
prise  their  abilities,  fisrtunes  and  lives.  The  success  of 
their  labours  was  answerable  to  the  purity  of  their  mo- 
tives :  and  within  little  more  than  a  century  firom  the 
mission  of  St  Augustine,  the  rays  of  the  gospel  were  re- 
verberated from  the  shores  of  Britain  to  the  banks  of 
the  Weser,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Danube. 

The  first  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  preached  on  the  _ 

continent,  was  th^  celebrated  St  Wilfrid.    When  the 

'  injustice  of  his  enemies  compelled  him  to  abandon  his 

native  country,  he  prudently  avoided  the  hostile  ports 

of  Gaul»  and  landed  on  the  more  friendly  coast  of  Fries- 
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land.  Adelgtse,  the  king,  received  the  stranger  widi 
kindness,  and  gave  him  lus  hand  as  a  pledge  of  his  pro« 
te&ion.  Prevented  from  prosecuting  his  journey  by  the 
early  inclemency  of  the  winter,  and  encouraged  by  the 
friendship  of  the  king,  Wilfrid  announced  the  truths  of 
the  gospel  to  the  Frisians ;  and  several  chieftains,  with 
some  thousands  of  their  retainers,  received  from  his 
hands  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  When  Ebroin  (he  was 
mayor  of  the  palace  to  the  king  of  Neustria  and  Bur* 
gnndy,  and  the  personal  enemy  of  Wilfrid)  (1),  learned 
his  arrival  in  Friesland,  he  dispatched  a  messenger  to ' 
demand  the  fugitive,  and  promised  the  king  a  sack  of  * 
gold,  as  the  reward  of  his  perfidy.  The  Frisian  re« 
ceived  the  proposal  with  indignation.  In  the  presence 
of  his  chieftains,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  ambassadors 
he  read  the  letter  of  Ebroin,  and  tearing  it  in  pieces,  ex« 
claimed :  «  So  n:iay  the  Creator  divide  the  kingdom  of 
sc  that  prince,  who  perjures  himself  to  God,  and  violatei 
•<  his  promise  to  man."  Wilfrid  remained  in  safety  un« 
der  the  protection  of  Adelgise ;  and  with  the  retom  of 
spring,  resumed  his  journey  (2). 

The  preaching  of  Wilfrid  may  be  ascribed  to  accident 
rather  than  design:  and  the  merit  of  establishing  the 

• 

(1)  l>agobert  the  lawful  hdr  to  the  crown  of  Austrasia,  had  in 
his  youth  been  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Ireland.  After  an 
interval  of  some  years  his  friends  determined  to  place  him  on  the 
throne.  At  their  request  Wilfrid  discovered  the  royal  exile  $  and 
assisted  him,  probably  with  money  or  troops,  to  regain  possessioa 
of  his  kingdom  <£dd.  vit.  Wilf.  c  S7).  As  Ebroin  was  the  great 
adversary  of  Dagobert,  he  was  naturally  the  enemy  of  Wilfrid  ; 
and  at  the  solicitation  of  the  king  of  Northumbria  had  undertaken 
|0  arrest  him  in  his  journey  to  Rome.    Edd.  c.  24. 

(s)  Edd*  c.  85.  2«.    Ann.  675.  676.    . 
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missions  in  Germany  mnst  be  allotted  to  Ecgbert*  a 
Northumbrian  priest  of  noble  extraction.    The  monaste* 
ries  of  Ireland  and  the  western  bles  were  filled,  at  this 
period,   with  men,   whose   well-earned  reputation  was 
acknowledged  by  the  other  christian  nations  of  Europe* 
The  praise  of  their  virtue  and  learning  had  been  the 
favourite  theme  of  Aidan,    Finan,   and  Colman,   the 
three  first  bishops  of  Lindisfame :  and  the  desire  of  im- 
provement induced  a  crowd  of  noble  youths  to  cross  the 
sea,  and  assist  at  the  lessons  of  these  foreign  masters. 
In  Ireland  the  hospitality  of  the  natives  gained  the  afi^ec* 
tion  of  the  strangers ;  and  the  advantages,  which  they 
enjoyed,  attached  them  to   their  voluntary  exile  (3). 
Of  the  number  was  Ecgbert.    His  application  was  ua« 
wearied ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  saw  himself 
surrounded  with  disciples ;  and  his  reputation  drew  to 
his  school  many  of  his  countrymen.     It  was  then  he 
formed  the  design  of  diffusing  the  light  of  the  gpspel 
through  the  north  of  Germany,   and  seleAed  for  his 
associates  the  most  learned  and  zealous  of  his  hearers. 
But  the  loss  of  the  ship,  destined  to  transport  the  mis* 
sionaries,  retarded  his  departure :  a  dream  or  the  ad- 
vice of  his  fi*iends  -suggested  an  improvement  of  the  ori* 
ginal  plan.     The  personal  exertions  of  Ecgbert  were 
confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  islands ;  and 
the  foreign  missions  were  allotted  to  the  zeal  of  bis  more 
robust  disciples!    As  their  precursor,  Wigbert  was  sent 
to  Friesland,  to  sound  the  dispositions  of  the  natives. 
Two  years  of  fruitless  labour  exhausted  his  patience,  and 
he  returned  to  relate  a  lamentable  tale  of  the  indocility 
of  Radbode,  the  successor  of  Adelgise,  and  of  the  fcro- 

(3)  Bed.  hi8t.  1.  iii.  c.  S7. 
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city  of  his  subjefts  (4).  But  Wigbert  had  scarcely 
reached  Ireland,  when  the  Franks,  under  the  condud  of 
Pepin  of  Heristal,  wrested  from  the  Frisian  prince  the 
southern  part  of  his  dominions.  The  news  revived  the 
hopes  of  Ecgbert.  Pepin  was  a  christian  :  his  authority 
would  second  the  exertions  of  the  missionaries :  and 
twelve  Anglo-Saxons,  with  Willibrord  at  their  head, 
sailed  from  the  coast  of  Ireland  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhine  (5). 

Willibrord  was  a  native  of  Northumbria.  His  educa- 
tion bad  been  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  monks  of  Rip- 
pon ;  and  in  that  seminary  he  received  the  clerical  ton- 
sure and  the  monastic  habit.  But  the  fame  of  Ecgbert 
excited  the  emulation  of  the  young  monk ;  his  thirst  af- 
ter knowledge  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  instrudions 
of  an  inferior  master }  and  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  sailed, 
with  the  permissicm  of  his  abbot,  to  the  eastern  coast  of 
Ireland.  Ecgbert  was  charmed  with  the  modesty,  appli- 
cation, and  virtue  of  his  disciple :  and  hesitated  not  to 
appoint  him,  when  he  had  scarcely  attained  his  thirty- 
second  year,  the  superior  of  the  mission  in  Friesland* 
By  the  natives  he  was  received  with  welcome.  His 
views  were  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  Pepin,  and 
of  the  Roman  pontiflF :  and  his  labours,  with  those  of  his 
associates,  were  rewarded  with  a  plenteous  harvest.  The 
multitude  of  the  converts  compelled  him  to  receive  the 
episcopal  dignity.  He  was  consecrated  at  Rome  by 
pope  Sergius  ;  fixed  his  residence  at  Utrecht }  assumed 
the  style  of  metropolitan  of  the  Frisians ;  and  ordained 
for  the  more  distant  missions,  a  competent  number  of 

(4)  Ibid.Lv.c.9. 

(5)  Anno.  690.  Bed.  1.  v.  c.  lo. 
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sufliragan  bishopi.  Pepin  and  his  successor  frequently 
displayed  the  highest  veneration  for  his  charafterj  and 
by  their  munificence  enabled  him  to  build  and  endow 
several  monasteries  and  churches  (6). 

The  views  of  Willibrord  expanded  with  his  success. 
He  ventured  to  preach  to  the  independent  Frisians  :  nor 
was  he  opposed  by  Radbode^  who  either  respefted  his 
virtues^  or  feared  the  resentment  of  the  Franks.  The 
territories  of  Ongend,  a  ferocious  Dane,  were  next  visited 
by  the  intrepid  missionary :  but  the  threats  of  their  chief- 
tain rendered  the  natives  deaf  to  his  instru£Uons|  and  he 
was  compelled  to  content  himself  with  the  purchase  of 
thirty  boys,  whom  he  designed  to  educate  as  the  future 
apostles  of  their  country.  In  the  isle  of  Foiseteland  hit 
zeal  was  nearly  rewarded  with  the  crown  of  martyrdom* 
In  a  spring,  which  superstition  had  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  the  pagan  deities,  he  had  presumed  to  baptise 
three  of  his  converts.  The  pro&nation  alarmed  the  fih- 
naticism  of  the  idolaters :  and  the  permission  of  Radbode 
was  asked  to  sacrifice  the  missionaries  to  the  gods,  whoee 
fountain  they  had  polluted.  By  the  order  of  the  king 
the  lots  were  cast*  Willibrord  escaped :  but  one  of  his 
companions  was  immolated  to  .the  vengeance  of  the 
islanders  (7). 

Among  the  disciples  of  Ecgbert  were  two  Anglo-Sax* 
ons,  brothers,  of  the  name  of  Ewald.  The  first  news  of 
the  success  of  Willibrord  kindled  a  similar  ardour  in  their 
breasts ;  and  with  the  permission  and  benediftioo  of  their 
teacher,  they  proceeded  to  the  territories  of  the  Old-Sax- 
ons.   At  the  frontiers  they  were  received  by  the  reewe 

(6)  Bed.  L  T.c.  IS.  Ep.  St  Bonif. p.  iss. 

(7)  Act.  SS.  Bencd.  Sacc  iii*  Tom.  1.  p.  sot. 
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of  a  neighbouring  village,  who  entertained  them  hospi- 
tably in  his  house,  and  dispatched  a  messenger  to  inform 
the  ealdorman  of  their  arrival.  But  the  priests  of  the 
canton  carefully  watched  the  conduA  of  the  strangers : 
they  observed  them  employed  in  the  rites  of  a  foreign 
worship ;  and  fearing  the  sedu£tion  of  their  chief,  sacri- 
ficed, in  a  moment  of  jealousy,  the  two  missionaries  tO/ 
their  suspicions.  One  of  the  brothers  was  dispatched  by 
a  single  stroke:  the  lingering  torments  of  the  other 
amused  and  satisfied  the  cruelty  of  his  persecutors.  But 
the  ealdorman  considered  their  fate  as  an  insult  to  his 
authority.  At  his  return  he  put  the  murderers  to  death, 
and  ordered  the  village  to  be  razed.  By  Pepin  the  bodies 
of  the  missionaries  were  honoured  with  a  magnificent  fu- 
neral at  Cologne :  by  the  Anglo  Saxon  church  their 
names  were  immediately  enrolled  in  the  martyrology 
(8). 

Of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  associated  themselves  to 
the  labours  of  Willibrord,  several  are  mentioned  in  his- 
tory with  peculiar  praise ;  and  their  memory  was  long 
revered  with  gratitude  by  the  posterity  of  their  converts. 
1.  Swidbert  was  one  of  his  first  companions.  The  Bo- 
ra£luarii,  the  inhabitants  of  the  present  dutchy  of  Berg, 
and  the  county  of  Mark,  were  the  principal  objeAs  of 
his  zeal :  but  the  fruits  of  his  labours  were  interrupted 
and  destroyed  by  a  sudden  irruption  of  the  pagan  Saxons. 
The  country  was  laid .  waste ;  the  natives,  incapable  of 
resistance,  emigrated  to  the  neighbouring  nations  $  and 
the  missionary,  in  his  distress,  was  compelled  to  solicit 

(8)  Anno  69S.  Bed*  1.  v.  c  11.  In  Bede's  martyrology  the 
third  of  October  is  assigned  to  their  memory.    Smith's  Bede»  p* 
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the  assistance  of  Pepin*  That  prince  gave  him  the  island 
of  Keisserswerdtj  in  the  river  Rhine  ;  on  which  he  boik 
a  monastery,  and  from  which  he  occasionally  made  ex* 
cursions  to  instruA  the  remaining  inhabitants  (9).  2. 
Adelbert,  a  prihce  of  the  royal  race  of  Northmnbria, 
abandoned  his  country  to  share  the  merit  and  fortunes  of 
WiUibrord.  He  chose  the  north  of  Holland  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  zeal  j  the  pagans  listened  with  docility  to 
his  instructions ;  and  his  memory  was  long  held  in  vene* 
ration  by  the  inhabitants  of  Egmond,  the  place  of  his  re- 
sidence and  death  (10).  3.  The  Batavi,  who  dwelt  in 
the  island  formed  by  the  Rhine  and  the  Wahal,  owed 
their  conversion  to  the  instructions  of  Werenfrid.  Elste 
was  the  cs^ital  of  the  mission ;  and  the  church  of  that 
town  preserved  his  relics  (11).  4.  Wiro,  Plechelm,  and 
Otger,  three  AnglaSaxons,  devoted  themselves  to  the 
conversion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gueldres.  Pepin  re- 
vered and  rewarded  their  virtues,  and  successively  in- 
trusted to  the  two  former  the  direction  of  his  conscience. 
Their  principal  residence  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Riire- 
mond  (12). 

But  the  merit  of  converting  barbarous  nations  was  not 
confined  to  the  zeal  of  the  Northumbrian  misrionaries : 
and  the  title  of  apostle  of  Germany  has  been  bestowed 
by  posterity  on  a  West<Saxon  of  the  name  of  Boniface. 

(9)  BecLl.v.c.l9. 

(10)  Act  SS.  Bened«  Sec.  iiu  torn.  i.  p.  631. 

(11)  Act.  SS.  Bolland.  Aug.  S8. 

(18)  Soc.  Bollan.  MaL  torn.  iL  p.  309.  Jul.  torn.  iv.  p.  58. 
Sep.  torn.  iL  p.  618.  The  Irish  writers  consider  Wiro  as  their 
countryman;  but  on  the  authority  of  Alcuhi  I  have  oiOed  him  an 
Anglo-Saxon.    Ale  de  pont  £bor.  ▼.  1045. 
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He  wa$  bom  at  Credtton  in  DeYOiishire»  and  at  an  early 
age  discovered  a  strong  prediledion  for  the  monastic  pro- 
fession. His  father  beheld  with  displeasure  the  inclina*  ^ 
tion  of  his  son :  but  a  dangerous  indisposition  removed 
or  subdued  his  obje&ions ;  and  the  young  Winfirid  (such 
was  his  original  name)  accompanied  by  the  friends  of  his 
Eunilyy  repaired  to  the  monastery  of  Ezanceasten  From 
Ezanceaster  he  was  soon  transferred  to  Nutscelle ;  and  in 
both  houses  hb  rising  virtues  and  abilities  commanded 
the  esteem  and  admiration  of  his  brethren.  After  having 
acquired  every  species  of  knowledge  which  was  valued  at 
that  period^  he  was  advanced  to  the  office  of  teacher :  his 
school  was  frequented  by  a  crowd  of  students ;  and  to 
fiudlitate  the  difiusion  of  knowledge,  he  taught  by  the 
command  of  his  superiors,  in  the  neighbouring  monaste- 
ries and  convents.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  Vas  ordained 
priest ;  and  the  eloquence  or  piety  of  his  sermons  increas* 
ed  his  former  reputation.  He  was  admitted  to  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  :  Ina,  king  of  Wessex,  honoured 
him  with  his  confidence ;  and  the  ambition  of  the  monk, 
had  he  listened  to  ambition,  might  have  justly  aspired  to 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  preferments.  But  he  had  heard 
of  the  spiritual  conquests  of  Willibrord  and  the  other 
missionaries :  and  their  example  had  kindled  in  his  breast 
a  desire  of  contributing  like  them  to  the  progress  and  dif- 
fiosion  of  Christianity.  The  abbot  Wibert  relunfhintly 
yielded  to  his  entreaties  :  and  Winfrid,  accompanied  by 
three  of  his  brethren,  sailed  from  the  port  of  London  to 
the  coast  of  Friesland.  He  could  not  have  chosen  a  more 
inauspicious  moment.  Pepin  was  dead :  Charles,  his  son 
and  successor,  was  opposed  by  the  rival  ambition  of  Ra- 
genfrid }  and  Radbode  seized  the  £ivourable  opportunity 
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to  pcmr  his  barbarians  iato  the  provinces^  which  he  had 
been  formerly  compelled  to  cede  to  the  power  of  the 
Franks*  The  missionaries  fled  ;  the  churches  were  de» 
molished ;  and  paganism  recovered  the  ascendancr. 
Winfrid,  however,  penetrated  as  far  as  Utrecht;  he 
even  ventured  to  solicit  the  proteAion  of  the  king )  but 
his  efforts  were  firuitless ;  and  prudence  induced  him  to 
return  to  £ngiand»  and  expefi:  the  issue  of  the  war  ia  the 
retirement  of  his  fiormer  monastery  (IS). 

But  in  England  his  humility  was  soon  adarmed  by  the 
partiality  of  his  brethren,  who  chose  ham  for  their  supe- 
rior. To  elude  their  importunity,  he  implored  the  assis- 
tance of  Daniel,  bishop  of  Winchester :  and  by  the  iaAu* 
ence  of  tibat  prelate  a  new  abbot  was  installedf  and  the 
missionary  was  again  permitted  to  pursue  his  apostolic 
labours.  With  several  companions  he  sailed  to  the  con* 
tinent,  and  direOed  his  steps  to  Rome,  carrying  with  him 
a  letter  from  hu  diocesan*  As  soon  as  the  pondff  had 
learnt  from  it  the  views  and  qualifications  of  the  pilgrfan, 
he  applauded  his  zeal,  pointed  out  Germany  as  the  theatre 
of  his  fiitvre  labours,  and  dismissed  him  with  his  advice 
and  benedidion.  ByLiutprand,kingofLombardy,hewas 
received  with  veneration.  From  the  court  of  that  hospi- 
table monarch  he  crossed  the  Alps,  traversed  the  territory 
of  the  Bavarians,  and  entered  the  country  of  the  Tliorin- 
gii.  The  natives  had  formerly  listened  to  the  dofhines 
of  the  gospel :  but  they  still  retained  the  habits  of  pagan- 
ism, and  their  clergy  were  few,  ignorant  of  their  duties^ 
and  irregular  in  their  morals.  Boniface  (he  had  now  as- 
sumed a  Latin  name,)  instniAed  the  people,  and  reform- 
ed the  dergy.    But  he  was  recalled  frt>m  this  pious  work 

(IS)  St  Willib.  tit*  St  Bonif.  p.  255^262.  edit  Serrar. 
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to  die  first  objeft  of  his  choicey  by  the  death  of  RadbodCf 
and  the  subsequent  successes  of  the  Franks.'  Descending 
the  Rhine  he  entered  Friesland9  ofiered  his  services  to 
'Willil^rord,  and  laboured  three  years  under  the  dire{H<m 
of  that  apostolic  prelate.  The  archbishop  revered  the 
virtues  of  his  new  associate ;  and  determined  to  ordain 
him  his  successor  in  the  see  of  Utrecht :  but  Boniface  de- 
dined  the  dignity,  and  retired  vrith  precipitation  anumg 
the  Hessians  and  the  Old-Saxons.  The  poverty  of  the 
country^  the  inclemency  of  the  vreather,  and  the  caprice 
of  the  barbarians,  furnished  a  long  and  severe  trial  to  the 
patience  of  the  missionary :  but  his  perseverance  subdued 
every  obstacle ;  and  within  a  few  years  he  saw  himself  sur- 
romded  by  a  humerous  and  fervent  society  of  christians 
(U). 

By  the  report  of  travellers,  Gregory  11.  was  first  in* 
formed  of  the  conquests  of  Boniface :  from  Us  letters  he 
learnt  that  many  thousands  of  the  natives  of  Hesse,  Sax* 
ony,  and  Thuringia,  had  willingly  subnutted  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel.  The  pety  of  the  pontiff  was  grati- 
fied :  he  summoned  the  misuonary  to  Rome,  conferred 
him  the  episcopal  ordination  (15),  and  sent  him  back 


(14)  Ibid.  p.  26S— 268. 

(15)  An  ancient  custom  required  that  bishops  at  their  ordina- 
tion,  should  subscribe  a  promise^  or  take  an  oath,  of  obedience  to 
their  metropolitan.  That^  which  was  exacted  by  the  Ronum 
pontilTs,  is  still  preserved  in  the  Liber  Diunius  Rom.  pont.  p.  69. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first,  the  bishop  promises  to 
pfcXtm  the  ^th»  mainUin  the  Unity,  and  watch  over  the  interests 
of  the  church :  in  the  second,  to  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  em- 
peror, to  oppose  all  treasonable  practices,  and  to  disclose  to  the 
pontiff  such  as  may  come  to  his  knowledge.  But  after  the  con- 
ifuests  and  conversion  of  the  northern  nations,  it  became  necessary 
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with  honour  to  his  converts*  From  this  hour  spiritual 
distinctions  continued  to  flow  upon  him.  He  soon  re- 
ceived the  pallium  with  the  metropolitical  jurisdiction.; 
was  authorized  to  assume  the  title  of  envoy  of  St  Peter^ 
and  legate  of  the  apostolic  see ;  and  was  appointed  the 
superior  not  only  of  the  German,  but  also  of  the  Gallic 
prelates.  To  relieve  the  fatigue  of  the  reader,  I  shall  ne« 
gled  the  chronology  of  events,  and  rapidly  notice  the 
principal  of  his  actions  ;  1,  as  a  missionary  to  the  pagan 
nations ;  and,  2,  as  the  representative  of  the  Roman 
pontiff. 

1.  The  first  care  of  the  missionary,  after  he  had  re« 
ceived  the  episcopal  consecration^  was  to  increase  the 
number  of  his  associates.  In  a  circular  letter  addressed 
to  the  bishops  and  the  principal  abbots  in  England,  he 
painted  in  lively  cplours  the  wants  of  the  mission,  and 
exhorted  his  countrymen  to  assist  him  in  liberating  the 
souls  of  their  fellow  creatures  from  the  yoke  of  ignorance 


to  change  the  secosd  part,  and  adapt  it  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  bishop,  to  whom  it  was  proposed.  Thus  in  the 
time  of  Gregory  the  great,  the  prelates  of  the  Longobards,  instead 
of  the  promise  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  swore  that  they  would 
endeavour  to  preserve  a  just  peace  between  their  nation  and  the  Ro- 
mans (Lib.  Dium.  p.  71).  Another  alteration  was  made  at  the 
ordmation  of  St  Boni£aice.  As  several  of  the  French  prelates  lived 
in  the  open  infringement  of  the  canons,  he  was  made  to  promiac* 
that  he  would  keep  no  communion  with  those  prelates,  but  would 
endeavour  to  reform  them ;  and  if  his  efforts  were  fruitless,  would 
denounce  them  to  the  apostolic  see.  Sed  et  si  cognovero  antis- 
tites  contra  instituta  antiqua  SS.  patnim  conversari,  cum  eis  nul^ 
lam  habere  communionem  aut  conjunctioncm,  sed  magis,  si  va- 
luero  prohibere,  prohibebo;  sin  minus,  fideliter  statim  domoo 
meo  apostolico  renunciabo.    Ibid.  p.  70. 
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and  paganism.  His  exhortations  were  read  with  conge- 
nial sentiments  hj  the  mOre  fervent  of  the  monks  and 
clergy :  the  merit  of  converting  the  infidels^  and  the  hope 
of  obuining  the  crown  of  martyrdom^  taught  th^m  to 
despise  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  enterprize; 
and  many  zealous  missionaries  successively  crossed  the 
sea^  and  placed  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  new 
apostle.  No  motives  but  those  of  the  purest  zeal  could 
have  supported  them  under  the  numerous  privations  and 
dangers,  to  which  they  were  continually  exposed.  Bread, 
indeed,  they  were  able  to  obtain  from  the  gratitude  of 
their  proselytes,  and  the  menaces  of  the  Franks  prote£)«d 
them  from  the  insults  of  the  van<]uished  barbarians,  who 
refused  to  listen  to  their  do£farine :  but  for  clothing  and^ 
almost  every  other  necessary,  they  were  compelled  to  de- 
pend on  the  casual  benevolence  of  their  distant  friends, 
and  the  fruits  of  their  labours  were  frequently  destroyed, 
and  their  Hves  endangered,  by  the  hostilities  of  the  tribes^ 
that  still  retained  the  religion  and  independence  of  their 
fathers.  By  one  incursion  no  less  dian  thirty  churches 
were  levelled  with'the  ground  (16). 

The  next  objeA  of  the  archbishop  was  to  ensure  a  per* 
inanent  supply  of  missionaries.  With  this  view  he  ered- 
ed  several  monasteries,  and  exhorted  his  associates  to 
copy  his  example  in  their  different  distrids.  His  first 
foundation  was  the  small  cell  at  Ordof  ^  this  was  followed 
by  the  larger  monasteries  of  Fritzlar,  and  Amelburg : 
and  to  them  succeeded  the  rich  and  magnificent  abbey 
of  Fulda.  An  extensive  forest,  known  by  the  name  of 
Buchow,  lay  in  the  midst  of  Franconia,  Hesse,  Wettera- 

(16)  St  BoBif.  ep.  91,  9S. 
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via,  and  Thuringifl*    Through  it  ran  the  river  Fuld,  cm 
the  banks  of  which  Boniface  discovered  a  spot,  adapted 
in  his  opinion  to  the  purposes  of  a  monastic  life.     A  grant 
of  the  place  was  readily  obtained  £rom  the  piety  of  Car- 
loman,  the  son  of  Pepin :   Sturm,  his^  beloved  disciple, 
with  seven  associates,  cleared  the  wood,  and  ereAed-the 
necessary  buildings ;  and  Boniface  himself  taught  them 
the  strict  observance  of  the  rule  of  St  Benedi£L    The  ab* 
bey  continued  to  flourish  after  the  death  of  its  founder, 
and  within  the  space  of  a  few  years  contained  foui^hun- 
dred  monks.    Till  its  late  secularization  its  superior  was 
a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  stiled  himself  primate  of  all 
the  abbots  of  Gaul  and  Germany  (17). 
*     For  the  education  of  the  female  sex,  Boniface  solicited 
the  assistance  of  Tetta,  the  abbess  of  Winburn ;  and  Lio« 
ba,  with  several  of  the  sisters,  readily  devoted  themselves 
to  so  meritorious  an  attempt.    To  these  he  afterwards 
joined  several  other  English  ladies,  who  were,  animated 
widi  similar  views,  and  equally  desirous  to  partake  in  the 
merit  ol"  the  missionaries.    Lioba  was  placed  in  the  coo- 
vent  of  Bischofesheim,  on  the  Tuber }  Tecla,  at  Qhit- 
zingen,  in.  Franconia  i  Walpurge,  at  Heidenheim,  near 
the  Brentz ;  and  Chunihild  and  Chunitrude  were  sent, 
the  former  into  Thuringia,  the  latter  into  Bavaria  (18). 

As  Boniface  advanced  in  age,  he  found  himself  no- 
equal  to  the  administration  of  so  extensive  a  diocese. 
With  the  permissicm  of  the  pontiff,,  and  the  consent  of 
Carloman,  he  established  four  episcopal,  sees  at  Erfbrd, 
Buraburg,  Aichstad,  and  Wurtzburg;.  and  instrixsted 

(17)  Vit.  Bonif.  p.  271,  272,  277.     Ep.  142. 

(18)  Othloni.  Vit.  St  Bonif.  apud  Canis.  ant.  Lect.  torn,  iiw 
Atmal.  Bened.  torn.  ii.  p.  'm. 
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theHv  to  the  care  of  four  6f  the  most  zealous  among  hW 
associates,  Adelhard,  Wtntan,  Willibald,  andBurchard 
(19). 

2.  But  the  Anglo-Saxon  did  not  confine  his  pastoral 
solidtude  to  the  nations,  whom  by  his  preaching  he  rhad 
converted  to  the  christian  faith.  In  quality  of  apostolic 
legate,  he  visited  Bavaria,  and  was  received  by  the  Dnke 
Odilo  with  resped:  and  kindness.  The  Bavarian  church 
was  then  governed  by  Vivilo,  a  prelate  ordained  for  that 
mission  by  the  sovereign  pontiff.  Boni&ce  judged  that  a 
greater  number  of  pastors  was  necessary  to  accelerate  the 
progress  of  the  gospel,  and  divided  the  country  into  four 
smatter  dioceses.  Vivilo  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  the  bi^opric  of  Passau  $  John,  an  Anglo-Saxon^ 
was  ordained  for  that  of  Saltzburg ;  and  Goibald  and 
Erembert  were  placed  in  the  churches  of  Ratisb<Mi  and 
Fresingeh  (20). 

During  the  preceding  century,  the  ambition  of  the 
mayors  of  the  palace  had  dissolved  the  bands  of  civil  sub- 
ordination, and  ecclesiastical  polity,  in  the  empire  of  the 
Franks.  The  regulations  of  the  canons  were  openly  in« 
fringed  -,  the  Ughest  dignities  of  the  church  were  usurped 
by  powerful  and  rapacious  laymen ;  and  the  clerical  and 
monastic  bodies  were  ignorant  of  the  duties  of  their  pro- 
fession. To  recal  the  severity  of  the  ancient  discipline 
was  the  great  ambition  of  Boniface :  and  Carloman, 
whose  piety  readily  listened  to  his  suggestions,  ordered 
the  bishops  of  Austrasia  to  obey  the  summons  of  the  le* 
gate*    They  met  him  successively  in  council,  and  respeA<» 

(19)  St  Bonif.ep.  isi,  iss. 

{20)  Vit.  St  Bonif.  auct  Willibal.  p.  274. 
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fiiUy  subscribed  to  the  canons,  which  he  difiated  (81). 
PefHn  imitated  the  zeal  of  his  brother  $  a  synod  of  three 
and  twenty  iHsbops  assembled  at  Soissons  $  and  by  the 
cave  of  Boniface,  an  uniformity  of  discipline  was  intio- 
duced  throughout  all  the  churches  of  the  Franks. 

An  important  revolution  marks  the  history  of  this  pe- 
riod. The  steptre  had  long  since  slipt  from  the  feeble 
grasp  of  the  Merovingian  kings  into  the  hands  of  Charles 
Martel  and  his  sons.  These  princes  at  first  contented 
themselves  with  the  power,  without  the  title  of  royalty : 
and,  on  the  calends  of  May,  the  hereditary  monarch  ^f 
the  Franks  was  annually  exhibited  to  the  veneration  of 
his  sttbjeds.  But  Pepin  soon  dbmissed  the  dangerous 
pageant :  Childeric,  the  last  king  of  the  race  of  Clovisf 
was  shorn  in  the  monastery  of  Sithiu ;  and  Benifice^  if 
we  may  believe  a  host  of  ancient  writers,  crowned  the 
mayor  of  the  palace,  according  to  the  wish  or  the  advice 
of  pope  Zachary.  No  point  of  history  is,  perhaps  better 
attested  than  the  share,  which  the  pontiff  and  his  legate 
bore  in  this  trausa£tion  (22 :)  yet  several  French  critics  have 
ventured  to  call  it  in  question ;  and  their  rational  scepti- 
cism may  be  excused  or  justified  by  the  silence  of  Za« 
chary  and  Boniface,  and  of  Anastasins  and  WilUbal^ 
their  ancient  Inographers. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life  the  archbishop  fixed  his 
residence  in  the  city  of  Mentz ;  and  with  the  consent  of 
Pepin  and  the  pontiff  ordained  to  succeed  him  bis  disciple 
Lullus,  formerly  a  monk  of  Malmesbury.  It  was  his  wish 
to  resume  the  labours  of  his  youth,  and  spend  his  last 

(SI)  Int.  epist.  St  Bonif.  p.  UO^  ]  i^. 

(9S)  See  Eginhard,  Annates  Laureshamcnses,  Loisebni,  EUldcB- 
ses,  Bertioiaaly  &c.  apudi.e  Cointei  AnnaLtom^K*. 
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breath  in  the  conversion  of  the  pagans.  Attended  by 
on^  bishop,  three  priests,  three  deacons,  four  monks, 
and  fbrty-one  4aymen,  he  descended  the  Rhine,  and 
penetrated  to  the  centre  of  East-Friesland.  By  his  ex- 
hortation some  thousands  of  the  idolaters  "were  induced 
to  abandon  the  altars  of  the  gods,  and  to  submit  to  the 
rite  of  baptism.  After  a  short  delay  a  general  assembly 
of  the  neophytes  was  summoned. to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment of  confirmation  on  the  vigil  of  Pientecost ;  and  in  a 
tent  in  the  plain  of  Dockum  the  archbishop  waited  the 
arrival  of  his  converts.  At  the  break  of  day  he  was  in- 
formed that  a  body  of  Frisians,  completely  armed,  and 
of  hostile  aspect,  were  rapidly  approaching.  The  lay- 
men prepared  to  defend  their  lives :  but  Boniface,  going 
out  of  his  tent,  bade  them  sheathe  their  swords,  and 
receive  with  patience  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  He  had 
scarcely  spoken,  when  the  barbarians  rushed  upon  them» 
and  immolated  the  ^hole  company  to  their  fiury.  But 
their  avarice  was  disappointed :  and  instead  of  the  trea. 
sores  which  they  expe£led,  they  obtained  only  a  few 
books,  with  the  use  of  which  they  were  unacquainted.  At 
the  news,  the  christian  Frisians  were  fired  with  indigna- 
tion: they  assembled  in  great  numbers;  and  within 
three  days  revenged  the  death  of  their  teacher  in  the 
blood  of  his  murderers  (23). 

(93)  Vit.  S.  Bonjf.  p.  979.  The  benefits,  which  Gcmumy  re- 
ceived from  the  ministry  of  BonifMe,  have  not  screened  him 
from  the  severity  of  jcritidsm  $  and  the  gratitude  of  Mosheim  has 
mduced  him  to  draw  a  disadvantageous  portrait  of  the  apostle  of 
his  country.  If  we  may  believe. him,  Boniface  often  employed 
fraud  and  violence  to  multiply  the  number  of  his  converts;  and 
his  own  letters  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  an  anpgast  aial 
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The  foteof  Boni£u:e  did  not  arrest  the  zeal  of  his 
countrymen ;  and  the  nations*  whom  he  had  converted* 
•listened  with  docihty  to  the  instructions  of  his  followers. 
Bat  the  first,  that  added  a  new  people  to  the  christian 
naznet  was  Willehad,  a  Northumbrian  priest*  who  with 
the  permission  ol  his  bishop  and  of  king  Alhred*  sailed 
in  772  to  the  northern  coast  of  Germany.  As  soon  as 
he  had  landed,  he  vbited  the  plain  of  Dockum,  kissed 
ihe  ground  which  had  been  san£tlfied  by  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs,  and  rose  from  prayer  animated  with  the 
spirit  of  hb  predeoesscr.  With  irresistible  eloquence  he 
{ureached  to  the  barbarians  the  do£hrine  of  the  gospel : 
the  dangers  to  which  he  was  frequently  exposed,  were 
repaid  by  the  success  of  his  labours ;  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God  was  successively  ^nted  on  the  banks  of 
ithe  Ems,  the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe.  Wigmode,  the 
country  lying  between  the  two  last  rivers,  became  the 
principal  theatre  of  his  zeal ;  and  daring  seven  >years  he 
governed  the  mission  with  the  authority*  but  without 
ihe  ordination*  of  a  bishop.  When  the  Saxons  made  a 
last  effort  to  throw  of  the  yoke  of  the  Franks*  the 

insidious  temper*  and  profioundly  ignorant  of  ^nany  neoessary 
truths,  and  of  the  real  nature  of  the  christian  religion.  Mosh. 
8X0.  viii.  par  1.  c.  1.  As  the  German  historian  does  not  attempt 
to  fortify  his  assertions  by  any  reference  to  ancient  writers,  they 
must  rest  on  his  own  authority :  but  if  the  reader  think  proper 
-to  peruse  cStherilbe  letters  of  the  missionary,  or  bis  life  by  St 
WiUihakl*  he  will  be  enabled  to  form  an  accurate  notion  of  the 
veracity  and  in^MUtiality  of  Us  accuser.  The  Anglo-Saxons  con- 
sidered fioni£M:e  as  the  glory  of  the  nation.  He  died  in  755,  and 
sn  the  first  synod  which  was  held  the  following  year,  they  «»n* 
stilled  his  name  in  the  calendar,  and  chose  him  fbr  one  of  the 
patrons  of  their  church.    £p.  Cuthb.  archiep.  p.  $^ 
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Christians  were  the  first  vifUms  of  their  ftiry.  The 
churches  ereAed  by  Willehad  were  demolished ;  -five  of 
his  associates,  irith  their  companionsi  were  massacred  \ 
and  the  missionary  himself  escaped,  with  diiScoIty  into 
Friesland.  But  after  two  years,  the  fortune  of  Charle* 
magne  invited  him  to  return ;  and  he  was  ordained  th^ 
first  bishop  of  the  Saxons.  He  chose  for  his  residence  a 
spot  .on  the  right  bank  of  the  Weser,  where  he  built  a 
cathedral,  and  laid  the  foundations  x>f  the  city  of  Bre- 
men.   He  died  in  789  (24). 

Frcmi  Germany  the  zeal  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mission- 
aries induced  them  to  cross  theJBaltici  andSigfrid,  a 
priest  of  York,  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century, 
preached^  at  the  request  of  Olave  Scotkommg,  king  of 
Upsal,  to  the  natives  of  Sweden.  The  prince,  his  hi» 
mily  and  army,  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism ;  five 
episcopal  sees  were  filled  with  pastors  by  the  exertions 
of  the  missionary ;  an^  though  he  lost  his  three  nephews 
by  the  cruelty  of  the  idolaters,  he  at  last  succeeded  in 
fixing  the  church  of  Sweden  on  a  firm  and  lasting  foun- 
dation. He  died  in  1O02,  and  was  buried  at  Wexiow, 
which  had  been  his  principal  residence  (25).  Ulfiid  and 
Eskill,  two  of  his  countrymen,  were  martyred  some  time 
after  by  the  inhabitants  (26). 

In  Denmaik  the  seeds 'of  the  gospel  had  been  sown  at 
different  periods  by  the  successors  of  St  Willehad,  the 
archbishops  of  Bremen :  but  their  success  had  been  li- 
mited  and  transitory ;  and  many  missions  were  begun, 
many  generations  passed,  before  the  fierce  intra£bble 

(34)  Annal.Bened.tom.  ii.  p.  ^23,  355,  360»  391. 

(35)  ApudBenzel.  p.  l.cit.  Butler,  Feb.  15. 

(^)  Adam.  Bremen.  1.  ii.  c/  44. 
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spirit  of  the  nfttms  could  be  induced  to  bend  to  the  mild 
fnrecepts  of  Christianity.  A  share  of  the  merit  of  this 
pions  work  is  due  to  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  several  of  whom 
were  transported  by  Canute  the  Great,  to  Denmarki  that 
by  their  virtue  and  preaching  they  might  disseminate 
the  christian  hith  among  his  subje£b.  Bernard  presided 
with  episcopal  authority  in  Schonen ;  Gerhrand  in  Zea- 
land,  and  Reinher  in  Finland :  but  all  three  acknow- 
ledged the  superior  jurisdiAion  of  Unuan,  archbishop  of 
Bremen  (27). 

The  first  of  the  Norwegian  kings,  who  received  the 
sacrament  of  baptism,  was  Haco  surnamed  the  good. 
With  the  zeal  of  a  proselyte  he  endeavoured  to  propagate 
the  christian  religion ;  and  at  his  request  bishops  and 
priests  were  sent  fixrni  England  to  his  assistance.  In  a 
public  assembly  he  exhorted  the  deputies  of  the  nation 
to  ewbt9ce  the  new  worship :  but  they  despised  his  elo* 
<|iBence  and  authority,  and  compelled  him  to  revert  to  the 
trorship  of.  his  fiithers  (28).  Paganism  retained  the  su- 
periority in  Norway  till  the  accession  of  St  Olave.  In 
one  of  those  piratical  expeditions,  which  were  the  darling 
enq>loyment  of  the  northern  chieftains,  he  was  converted 
to  the  &ith  by  a  hermit  on  one  of  the  Scilly  islands. 
When  he  had  obtained  the  crown  by  the  death  of  Haco 
the  bad,  he  made  it  his  principal  ambition  to  convert  his 
subjefb  i  the  severity  of  his  laws  abolished  or  repressed 
the  pra£tices  of  ancient  superstition ;  the  priests  of  Woden 
were  pot  to  death  without  mercy;  and  Norway  was 
filled  with  real  or  pretended  christians.    His  assistants 

(27)  Chron.  Holsatiae  c  10^13.    Adam.  Brem.  1.  ii.  c.  ss. 
(S8)  Snorrci  p.  138. 
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aad  advisers  vere  Anglo-Saxons ;  Grimkele  bishop  of 
Drontheim,  Sigefrid,  Rodolf,  and  Bernard,  whose  labours 
were  not  confined  to  the  continent,  but  extended  to  all 
the  islands,  which  >owned  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  the 
Northmen  (29). 


(29)  Ibid.  823»  358.    Adam.  Bremen,  L  iL  c.  40,  48.    Anno 

1027. 


NOTES. 

(A)— p.  88-  ' 

Towards  the  clofe  of  his  reign»  Ethelwulf  made  a  valua> 
h\e  donation  to  the  church.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  afcer- 
tain  the  true  import  of  this  donation.  Some  writers  have 
defcribed  it  as  the  establifhment  of  tithes,  (Selden,  hift.  of 
tithes,  c.  8),  and  in  defence  of  their  opinion,  appeal  to  the 
teflimony  of  Ingulf,  (Tunc  primo  cum  decimis  omnium  ter* 
x^um  ac  bonorum  aliorum  five  catallorum  univerfam  dota- 
verat  edclefilm.  Ing.  f.  4*94 )«  I  have,  however,  ffaewii 
(p.  87)  that  tithes  were  introduced  fome  centuries  before  : 
nor  can  I  conceive  how  **  the  tenth  part  of  the  land"  can 
mean  no  more  than  the  donation  of  the  tenth  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  land.  The  ancient  hiftorians  may  in  general, 
be  divided  into  two  clafles.  The  firft  appear  to  limit  the 
^grant,  whatever  may  have  been  its  ultimate  objedl,  to  the 
tenth  part  of  the  royal  demefhe  lands.  (Teo]>an  t)zl  hip 
lont)ef .  Chron.  Sax.  p.  76.  Totam  terram  fuam  pro 
Chrifto  decimavit,  Ailred,  inter  x.  fcript.  p.  351.  Totam 
terram  fuam  decumavit.  Hunt.  1,  v.  p.  200.  Decimam 
partem  terras  meae.  Chart,  apud  Wilk.  p.  184.  Totam 
terram  de  dominico  fuo  decimavit.  Annal.  Winton.  apud 
Dudg.  Monaft.  torn.  i.  p.  32.  Decimam  partem  omnium 
terrarum  in  manibus  fuis  exiftentium  ecclefiae  donavit  Angli* 
canac.  Rudborne,  p.  200.)  llie  others,  and  in  general 
the  more  ancient^  extend  it  to  all  his  dominions.  (Decimam 
totius  regni  fui  partem  ab  omni  regali  fervitio  et  tribute 
Uberavit,  et  in  fempitemo  graphio  in  cruce  Chrifti  uni  et 
triop  Deo  immolavit.    Afler.  p.  2.    Hoved.  p.  232.    Decu^ 
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mavit  de  omni  pofiefllone  fua  in  partem  domini,  ec  in  uni- 
^rib  regimine  principatas  fui  fie  inftituit.     Ethelw.  L  iii.  c. 
5»  £  478.     Decimam  omnittm  hydarum  intra  regnum  fuum 
Malm,  de  Reg.  L  iL  c.  %  f.  ^.)     There  are  alfo  two  char- 
ters giren  by  Ethelwulf  on  this  fubjedl.     The  firft  is  dated 
in  the  year  854,  and  appears  from  the  fignatures  to  have 
regarded  only  the  kingdom  of  Weffex.     In  it  he  fays,  perfect^ 
ut  decimam  partem  terramm  per  regnum  meum  non  folum 
facris  ecclefiis  darem,  verum  etiam  et  miniftris  meis  in  per- 
petuam  libertatem  habere  concederem.     Malm,  de  pont.  L 
▼.  p.  860,  edit.  Gale.     Regift.  Abend,  apud  Dngd.  MonafU 
tom.  i.  p.   100.     From  thefe  words  the  grant  appears  to 
have  been  made  to  the  fecular  as  well  as  the  fpiritual  thanes ; 
and  was,  perhaps,  a  donation  not  of  lands,  but  of  immuni- 
ties.    This  idea  is  (Irengthened  by  the  additional  claufe  in 
the  copy  preferved  by  the  monks  of  Malmefbury.     Terra 
autem  ifta,  quam  in  libertate  ponimus,  ad  ecclefiam  pertinens 
Meldubefburg,  eft  Piretune,  6cc.     Malm.  ibid.     The  fecond 
charter  was  given  in  the  foU^ing  year,  and  fubfcribed  by 
the  kings  of  Mercia  and  Eaft-Anglia,  and  by  all  the  bifhops 
of  England.     The  donation  is  expreiTed  in  the  following" 
terms  :  Aliquam  portionem  terrae  hereditariam,  antea  poffi- 
dentibus  omnibus  gradibus,  five  £unulis  et  famulabus  Dei 
Deo  (ervientibus,  five  laicis  miferis  ^perhaps  miniftris,  as  in 
the  former  charter,)  femper  decimam  manfionem ;  ubi  mi- 
nimus fit,  tum  decimam  partem  omnium  bonorum  in  liber- 
tatem perpetuam  donari  fan^lae  ecclefix  digudicavi.     Wilk. 
ex  InguL  p.  183.      This  charter   appears  alfo  to  regard 
landsy  which  were  already  in  the  pofTeftion  of  the  clergy  and 
laity,  (antea  poffidentibus)  and  therefore  can  hardly  mean 
any  thing  more  than  a  grant  of  the  great  ecclefiaftical  pri- 
vilege, that  is,  of  immunity  from  all  fecular  fervices,  to  the 
tenth  part  of  fuch  lands.     This  is  inilnuated  in  another  part 
mi  the  charter,  in  which  it  is  termed  a  partial  diminution  of 
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fervltade.  £o  Ubentius  pro  nobis  ad  Deum  fine  ceffiitione 
preces  fundant*  quo  corum  (emtutem  in  aliqua  parte  lert- 
gamus.  Char.  ibid.  The  grant  of  Ethdwulf  is  adverted 
to  in  a  charter  faid  to  have  been  given  by  his  grandfon, 
jEdwardt  to  the  new  minder  at  Winchefter,  and  eztraAed 
by  Alford  from  the  annak  of  Hyde.  Ego  Edvardos  Saxo- 
nam  Rezy  ex  decimationey  quam  avi  mei  decimaverunt*  ex 
^rom  propriis  terns  iftius  regni»  miniftris  fuis  aliquibus,  five 
etiam  peregrinisy  epifcopis  et  bonis  prefbyteris,  et  monafte- 
riis  etiam  emendandis*  et  pafcendis  pauperibusy  tradidenmt 
ea  ratione  ut  pro  rege  miilarum  celebrationem  et  votivas 
orationes  faciant,  &c*    Alfordi  annal.  Tom.  iii.  p.  207. 


(B)— p.  91. 

Hbrb  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  notice  an  error,  to  which 
the  authority  of  refpedable  names  has  imparted  the  iem- 
blance  of  truth.  It  has  long  been  faihionable  to  decry  the 
clergy  of  the  middle  ages.  Among  their  real  or  imaginary 
faultSy  they  have  been  accufed  of  valuing  religion  only  as 
the  fource  of  temporal  wealth ;  and  in  fupport  of  the  charge, 
we  are  perpetually  refened  to  the  definition  of  a  good  cfarif- 
tiauy  attributed  to  St  Eloi,  bifliop  of  Noyon»  in  the  ieventh 
century.  The  hiftory  of  this  definition  may,  perhaps*  amuie 
the  reader.  Dachery,  a  Benedidtine  monk,  had  refcaed 
from  the  moths  and  cobwebs,  an  old  manufcript,  containing 
the  life  of  the  faint :  he  publiflied  it  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
his  ipicilegium ;  and  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Madaine,  the 
Englifli  tranflator  of  Molheim.  \^th  an  eager  eye  this 
writer  perufed  its  contents,  and  feleded  from  it  a  paffage, 
which  he  appended,  as  a  valuable  ornament,  to  the  text  of 
the  Gennan  hiftorian.  It  was  the  charader  of  die  good 
chriiUan;  and  this  charader  was  made  to  confift  in  paying  the 
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dues  of  the  churchy  and  performing  a  few  external  praAicet 
of  devotion :  qualifications^  which,  as  he  obferves  more  at 
length,  might  fill  the  coffers  of  the  clergy,  but  could  not 
(atisfj  the  demands  of  the  gofpel.  (Mofh.  cent.  vii.  part,  2; 
c.  S.)  The  prefent  of  Maclaine  was  gratefully  accepted  by 
the  prejudices  of  his  readers ;  and  Robertfon,  who  reprinted 
it,  publicly  acknowledged  his  obligations  to  him  for  the  pe- 
rulal  of  fo  important  a  paflage.  (Hift.  Charles  V.  voL  i.  p. 
218,  odayo  edit.)  From  that  period,  it  has  held  a  very  dif* 
tingttifhed  place  in  every  inve6Hve,  which  has  been  publifhed 
againft  the  clergy  of  former  ages :  and  the  definition  of  the 
good  chriftian  has  been  re-echoed  a  thoufand  times,  by  the 
credulity  of  writers  and  their  readers.  May  I  hope  to  efcape 
the  imputation  of  fcepticiim,  when  I  own,  that  I  have  al- 
ways  been  inclined  to  milhizft  this  hoft  of  witneffes  and  their 
quotations  ?  I  at  laft  refolved  to  confult  the  original  docu- 
xnent,  nor  were  my  expedtations  difappointed.  I  difcovered 
that  the  bifhop  of  Noyon  had  been  foully  calumniated,  suid 
that,  inftead  of  his  real  dodrine,  a  garbled  extract  had  been 
prefented  to  the  public.  That  the  good  chriftian  fhould  pay 
the  dues  of  the  church,  he  indeed  requires :  but  he  alfo  re- 
quires, that  he  fhould  cultivate  peace  among  his  neighbours, 
forgive  his  enemies,  love  all  mankind  as  himfelf,  obferve 
the  precepts  o£  the  decalogue,  and  faithfully  comply  with 
the  engagements,  which  he  contra^ed  at  his  baptifm.  Non 
ergo  vobis  fufficit,  chariiEmi,  quod  chriftianum  nomen  ac- 
cepiftis,  fi  opera  chriftiana  non  facitis.  Illi  enim  prode^ 
quod  chriftianus  vocatur,  qui  femper  Chrifti  praecepta  mente 
retinet,  et  opere  perficit:  qui  furtum  fcilicet  non  facit,  qui 
falfum  teftimonium  non  dicit,  qui  nee  mentitur  nee  peijeratp 
qui  adulterium  non  committit,  qui  nullum  hominem  o^i^ 
fed  omnes  ficut  femedpfum  diligit,  qui  inimicis  iuis  malum 
non  reddit,  fed  magis  pro  ipfis  orat,  qui  lites  non  concitat^ 
fed  difcordes  a4  coacordiam  revocat»  &c«     Dacb*  SpiciL 
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fom.  ▼•  p.  2:1  S«  On  account  of  its  funtlarityt  I  fliall  fiibjoia 
another  defcription  of  the  good  chriftian  from  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  prelate,  Wulftan^  archbiihop  of  York.  ^  Let  us 
**  always  profefs  one  true  fakh^  and  love  God  with  aU  our 
**  mind  and  inigkt»  and  care£ully  koep  all  his  command- 
**  ments»  and  give  to  God  that  part  (of  our  fubftance^ 
**  which  by  his  grace  we  are  able  to  give,  and  eaineftly 
<<  avdd  aU  evil,  and  ad  righteoufly  to  all  others,  that  is, 
<<  behave  to  others,  as  we  wiih  others  to  behave  to  us.  He 
*^  is  a  good  chriftian  who  obferveth  this.''  Sermo  Lupi; 
Epis.  apud  Whel.  p.  4S7* 

(C)— p.  98. 

It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  the 
different  denominations  of  Anglo-Saxon  money.  The  foI-> 
lowing  is  the  moft  accurate  information,  which  I  have  been 
able  to  colled  on  thi^  fubjed. 

1.  The  principal  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  coins  appears  to  have 
been  the  (ilver  penny.  There  is  no  evidence  that  our  ancef- 
tors  poffefled  any  national  pieces  of  a  higher  "value. 

By  a  ftatute,  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  it  was  or- 
dered, that  each  penny  fhould  weigh  thirty-two  grains  of 
wheat,  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  ear ;  that  twenty  of 
thefe  pennies  fhould  make  one  ounce ;  and  twelve  ounces 
one  pound.  (Spelnii*  Glofs.  voce  Denar.)  This  ftatute  ap- 
pears not  to  have  altered,  but  only  to  have  declared  the 
legitimate  weight  of  the  Englifh  penny.  Every  more  an- 
cient document  agrees  in  dividing  the  pound  of  filver  into 
the  fame  number  of  pennies. 

I  therefore  conceive  the  penny  always  to  have  been  the 
two  hundred  and  fortieth  part  of  a  pound  of  filver ;  nor  can 
I  aflent  to  thofe  writers,  who  have  ingenioufly  contended  (or 
two  forts  of  pennies ; .  the  largeri  of  which  five,  and  the 
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fis«39er»  of /Which  twelve^  are  beUev^d  to  have  compofed  the 
(hilling.  For  if  the  (hilling  o£  fire  pennies,  had  contsuned  a» 
much  (liver  as  that  pf  twelve,  it  mud  have  been  indifferent 
to  the  receiver,  what  ihilUngs  were  offered  him  in  payment : 
nor  would  the  legiflature  fo^  often  have  diftingui(hed  between 
the  two  forts  of  (hillings,  and  ordered  fome  penalties  to  be 
difcharged  in  (hillings  of  five,  and  others  in  thofe  of  twelve 
pemiies. 

To  prove  the  exiftence  of  two  forts  of  pennies^,  it  has  been 
obferved  that,  in  the  laws  of  Alfred,  mendoa  is  made  of 
pounds  maejijia  penm^a  (Leg*  Sax^  p.  35>)  and  in  thofe 
afcribed  to  William  the  conqueror,  of  bener  deners.  (Tur- 
ner, voL  iv.  p.  168.  I  have  not  found  the  original  pafiage») 
Bat  I  conceive  the  firft  pafFage  (hould  be  tranflated  (hining 
pemiies,  or  pemiies  fre(h  from  the  mint ;  the  fecond,  better 
pennies,  or  fuch  as  were  not  adulterated  with  top  great  a 
quantity  of  alloy.  From  domefday  book,  and  other  autho- 
rities, we  know,  that,  when  the  king's  treafurers  fufpe^ed  the 
purity  of  the  (tlver,  they  refafed  it :  and  that^  when  the  pen* 
nies  had  been  dimini(hed  by  remaining  long  in  circulation, 
diey  required  others^  or  a  greater  number  to  make  up  the 
weight*  .£lfric  tranflates,  probata  moneta  publica,  money 
of  full  weight :  be  fuUon  ^epihre.  Thwaites,  Heptat.  p, 
30. 

'  For  the  convenience  of  (mailer  payments,  the  penny  was 
frequently  clipped  into  two  equal  parts,  each  of  which  was 
called  a  haefling,  or  half-penny  :  and  thefe  were  again  divid- 
ed into  halves,  which  were  named  feorthlings,  or  farthings. 

In  the  Saxon  tranffation  of  the  gofpels,  are  mentioned  the 
WQcg,  (Matth.  xvii.  S?*)  which  I  conceive  to  jnean-only  a 
piece  df  money,  and  the  ftyca.  (Mark  xii.  4'2).  In  this 
paifage,  two  ftycas  are  (aid  to  be  the  fourth  of  a  penny.  In 
the  parallel  paflage  in  St  Luke,  (xxi.  2,)  the  fame  fum  is 
called  two  feorthlings;    It  ihould  however  be  obferved,  that 
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the  tranflators  are  different — uElfiric  in  tbe  latter,  Aldred  or 
Fannen  in  the  former.  In  the  year  1695,  a  confiderable 
number  of  fmall  copper  coins,  fuppofed  to  be  ftycas,  were 
found  *near  Rippon.     Gibfon's  Cam.  vol.  i.  p.  cciiL 

In  the  laws  of  Alfred,  (Leg*  Sax.  p.  45,)  and  of  Henry  I. 
(ibid.  p.  282),  mention  is  made  of  the  third  part  of  a  penny* 
I  am  ignorant  whether  it  was  a  coin,  or  only  a  divifion  of 
the  penny.    Mod  probably  it  was  the  latter. 

2.  The  (hilling  appears  to  have  denoted  a  certain  number 
of  pennies,  and  to  have  varied  in  value  at  different  times,  and 
in  different  places.  As  this  opinion  has  been  controverted, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  produce  a  few  inftances,  by  which  I 
conceive  it  may  be  clearly  eftablifhed. 

From  the  laws  of  Ethelred  and  Canute,  (Leg.  Sax.  p.  119» 
127,)  it  appears  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  fhillings  were 
the  half  of  five  pounds.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  pound 
confifted  of  forty  eight  (hillings,  and  each  (hilling  of  five  pen- 
nies, fince  the  pound  contained  in  all  two  hundred  and  forty 
pennies.  This  inference  is  confirmed  by  JElfric,  who  aflures 
us,  that  when  he  wrote,  five  pennies  were  equal  to  one  (hil- 
ling. Fij:  penm^aj*  ^^^^^cijaV  xtme  pciUmjc  Wilk. 
GloTs.  p.  416. 

From  the  laws  of  Henry  I.  it  appears,  that  fifty  (hillings 
were,  at  that  period,  the  half  of  five  pounds.  (Leg*  Sax.  p. 
272).  Whence  it  follows  that  the  pound  confifted  of  twenty 
(hillings,  and  each  (hilKng  of  twelve  pennies,  as  the  pound 
of  (liver  was  (till  coined  into  two  hundred  and  forty  pennies. 
This  inference  is  confirmed  by  feveral  payments  in  domefday 
book,  of  twenty  (hillings  to  the  pound :  and  by  the  Danegeld 
of  the  year  108S,  which,  by  the  Saxon  chronicle,  is  (aid  to 
have  been  (eventy-two  pennies,  (p.  185,)  by  other  hiftorians, 
fix  (hillmgs,  (Mat.  Paris  p.  9,  Weftmon.  p.  229,  and  Bromp- 
ton,  p,  978.) 

In  the  laws  of  Alfred,  the  different  wounds  which  may  be 
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mBi&td  on  tbe  homan  body,  are  carefully  ennmeratedy  and 
a  pecuniary  c<Mnpenfation  is  aligned  to  each,  proportionate 
to  the  injury  which  it  was  fuppofed  to  occafion,  (Leg.  Sax. 
p.  45.)  The  whole  chapter,  with  the  fame  fines,  is  inferted 
in  the  laws  of  Henry  I.  but  the  Norman  legiflator,  to  prevent 
miftakes,  admoniihes  hisreaden,  that  the  ihilKngs,  which  are 
mentioned  in  it,  are  only  (hillings  of  five  pennies,  (ibid.  p. 
SSI,  282.) 

In  the  laws  of  Ina,  and  of  Edward  the  fucceflbr  of  Alfred, 
we  are  told,  that  the  bealrfang  for  a  man,  whofe  were  was 
twelre  hundred  (hiOings,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  (hillings,  (Lex.  Sax.  p.  25,  54.)  In  thofe  of  Henry 
I.  we  are  told,  that  the  beahfang  of  a  man,  whofe  were  was 
twelve  hundred  flitllings,  or  twenty-five  pounds,  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  twei^  (hillings,  which,  according  to  the 
method  of  computation  then  in  u{e,  were  only  fifty  (hillings, 
(qui  faciunt  hodiefolidos  quinqttaginta.  Leg.  Sax.  p.  269.) 
Here  the  Norman  obferves,  that  the  twelve  hundred  fliillings, 
which  according  to  the  ancient  laws  were  ftiU  demanded  for 
die  wir9%  were  the  ancient  (hillings  of  five  pennies,  (ince  they 
were  only  equal  to  twenty-five  pounds,  and  that  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  (hillings  for  the  bealsfang  were  of  the  fame 
ddGeription,  and  equal  to  no  more  than  fifty  of  the  common 
fliillings  of  twelve  pence.  In  effied,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
fluUings  of  five  pennies,  and  fifty  of  twelve,  give  equally  fix 
hundred  pennies. 

According  to  the  laws  of  Alfred,  the  boMryee  was  a 
penalty  of  five  pounds,  (Leg*  p*  35,)  according  to  thofe  of 
Henry  I.  it  was  dne  hundred  (hillings*  (Leg.  p.  250.) 
Five  pounds  of  two  hundred  and  forty  pennies,  and  one  hux^ 
dred  (hillings  of  twelve  pennies,  give  equally  twelve  hundred 


In  the  laws  of  £di^lred  and  Canute,  (Leg.  p.  113,  127,) 
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the  grMrycfi  the  penalty  for  violatingthe  peace  of  a  church 

of  the 

FOUNI>S  SHILLINGS  PKNIVICS. 

1ft    clafswas      5        =  240        =r         120Q 

2d     i        =  120        =  6oa 

3d      .  .  ...       i         =  60         =:  SOa 

4th     I         =  SO        =  150 

In  the  laws  of  Henry  I.  (Leg*  p-  272»)  the  fame  penaltf 
IS  ftated  as  follows.     For  a  church  of  the    - 

POUNDS  SHILLINGS  rEMNISS. 

Ift     clafswas      5        zz  100        =         1200 

2d      i        =  50        =  600 

3d      i        =  25        =  300- 

4th i        SB  12^     =r  150 

In  both  ftatements  the  value  b  the  fame.  The  oi^y  dif* 
ference  is  inrthe  fliillings»  which,  in  the  fidi  are  fhiUings  of 
five,  in  the  fecond  of  .twelve  pennies. 

From,  thefe  inftances  it  may  be  inferred — 1»  that  the  fame 
pecuniary  compeniktions  for.  crimes  were  in  general  con- 
tinued by  the  Norman^  which  had  been  originally  enforoed 
by  the  Saxon  princes :— %  that  under  the  Saxons  they  were 
paid  in  fhiUings  of  five,  under  the  Normans,  in  ihiOings  of 
twelve  pennies :— ^,  that  the  pennies  continued  of  the  fame 
value,  and  the  only  difference  was  in  the  amount  of  the  no- 
minal fum  caUed  a  (hilling,  which  firft  denoted  five,  and  af- 
terwards twelve  pennies. 

It  is  difficult  to  difcover  at  what  period  the  fhilling  of 
twelve.peimies  was£ril  employed.  That  it  was  introduced 
by  fome  of  the  foreign  adventurers,  who,  during  the  ninths, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries,  fettled  in  England,  is  evi- 
dent :  that  it  fiiould  be  affigned  to  the  national  partiality  of 
the  Norman  conquerors,  is  highly  probable :  both  becauie 
it  firll  appears  in  the  Englifli  laws  after  the  conqueft,  and 
becaufe  it  is -known  to  have  been  the  fhtUing  in  ufe  amon^ 
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aU  the  provinces,  which  originally  compofed  the  empire  of 
the  Franks;  (The  French  pound  contained  two  hundred 
and  forty  pennies,  or  twenty  fhOlings  of  twelve  pennies  each. 
MaluL  S»c«  iv«  Bened.  prsef.  i.  p.  cxi.  It  was  fixed  at  this 
fom  by  Pepin  and  Charlemagne.  Du  Frefne,  Glof.  p. 
894.  The  Spanifh  pound  contained  three  hundred  penniesv 
and  only  twelve  ihiUings  of  twenty-five  pennies  each.  Mabil. 
Anal.  vet.  p»  551«)  To  this  opinion,  •however,  it  may  be 
objedled,  that  in  the  hiftory  of  Ely,  mention  is  made  of 
payments  of  twenty  (hillings  to  the  pound,  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Edgar,  (hift.  Elien.  p.  473)  :  and  in  ^Ifric's  ver- 
ikm  of  Exodus,  c.  xzi.  v.  10,  the  mse;^]>at>e,  .which  Alfred, 
in  his  laws,  declares  to  be  the  woman's  dower,  (Leg*  Sax. 
p.  89,)  is  £ud  to  be  twelve  (hillings  of  twelve  pennies,  (])a 
pnt)  rpelp  jxiUmjaj*  be  rpelf  penijon.  Thwaites,  Hep- 
tat,  p.  85.)  It  is  not,  however,  impoflible,  that  the  monk 
of  Ely,  as  he  wrote  after  the  conquefl,  might  adopt,  in- 
ftead  of  the  ancient,  the  new  method  of  computation,  which 
was  more  intelligible  to  his  readers :  and  as  the  pafTage  in 
JElfric  is  an  addition  to  the  original,  it  might,  perhaps,  be 
inferted  by  forae.of  his  copyifts  as  a  note,  and  have  crept 
from  the  margin  into  the  text. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  even  among  the  Saxon 
nations,  the  (hilling  did  not  always  denote  the  fame  number 
of  pennies.  The  (hilling  of  £ve  pennies,  was  the  (hilling  of 
Weflex ;  the  head,  as  it  is  (liled  by  Henry  I.  of  die  empire 
and  the  laws,  (Quae  caput  regni  eft  et  legum.  Leg.  Sax.  p.  • 
965)  t  but  in  Mercia  the  (hilling  appears  to  have  contained 
no  more  than  four  pennies. 

.  That  the  Mercians  followed  a  particular  method  of  calcu- 
lation, is  infmuated  in  the  laws  of  Athelftan,  from  which 
we  learn  that  a  certain  fum  of  money  among  the  Angles, 
wa&  equal  to  one  hundred  pounds  in  the  Mercian  law.  (be 
mjrjicna  laje.    Leg»  Sax.  p-  71.) 
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la  the  afleflment  of  the  Weregild,  we  are  told*  ^at 
among  the  Merciansi  feven  thoufand  two  hundred  (hiUtngs 
axe  equal  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  (Ibid.  p*7%) 
Hence  it  follows  that  fixty  Mercian  fhiUings  made  a  pounds 
and  that  of  coniequence,  each  fhilling  could  contain  no 
more  than  four  pennies. 

This  inference  is  confirmed  by  a  paflage  in  the  fame  laws*, 
in  which  four  pennies,  and  fhortly  after  one  {hilling»  are 
mentioned*  as  the  fum  contributed  by  each  member  of  aQ 
aflbciation  in  London*    Ibid,  pb  66. 

In  the  laws  afcribed  to  William  the  conqueror,  we  are^ 
toldy  that  the  fhiUing  Engliih  is  four  pennies.  (Leg*  p* 
221.)  If  the  reading  be  corred*  this  muft  be  the  Merdaxi 
(hilling. 

Hence  it  may  not  be  rafh  to  infer,  that  the  fhilling  de- 
noted among  the  Weft-Saxons  five,  the  Mercians  four,  and 
the  Normans.twebre  pennies. 

In  ancient  charters  we  fometimes  meet  with  mention  of 
ficli :  in  Archbifhop  Egbert'^  dialogue  (p.  272,  273^  975») 
of  ficli  and  argentei  for  the  fame  fum.  Both  words  were 
borrowed  from  the  latin  tranflation  of  the  icripttties»  and 
adopted  by  the  Saxon  writers  in  that  language,  as*  le6  bar* 
barous  than  the  national  tepsi  fcyUinge.  In  the  vemacQlar 
verfion  of  the  gofpels,.  argenteus  is  always  rendered  by  Ail- 
ling,  in  that  of  Geneiis  it  is  rendered  a  flulling,  p.  27*  and  a 
penny,  p.  43.  JElfric  tranflates  ficlus  by  f  cilbn^.  Gen. 
xxiii.  16,  and  Exod.  xxL  32,  by  enrj* a.    Jof.  vii.  21. 

S.  Among  the  Angles,  (mne  mit>  En^lum.  Leg.  p.  71. 
Perhaps  the  Middle-Angles  mentioned  by  Bede,  1.  iii.  c  2I») 
the  pennies  feem  to  have  been  compnted,  not  by  {hillings^ 
but  by  tkrymfas.  The  word  is  derived  from  Vpeo  or  Vpmi^ 
and  apjpears  to  mean  three  pennies.  That  fuch  was  the  weal 
talue  of  the  thrymfa,  may  be  deduced  from  the  laws  of 
Athelftan>  from  which  we  learn  that  two  hundred  and  fiztf • 
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fix  thrytnfas  am<nig  die  Angles,  were  eqnal  to  two  hundred 
Aiffings  junong  the  Mercians.  (Leg.  p.  71.)  Two  hun- 
dred and  fixty-fix  thrymfas  of  three  pennies,  give  feven  hun- 
dred and  ninety  eight  pennies,  and  two  hundred  Mercian 
(hillings  of  four,  give  eight  hundred  pennies.  The  differ- 
ence is  only  two,  and  in  fo  large  a  fum  might  have  been  over- 
looked by  the  legiilator,  for  the  fake  of  a  round  number. 
Such  indances  occur  in  the  Saxon  laws.  See  Leg.  Sax.  p* 
269. 

4.  Of  the  value  of  the  fceatta,  I  am  compelled  to  confefs 
my  ignorance.  From  a  diligent  comparifon  of  the  fums 
mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  the  fceatta. 
appears  to  have  been  the  twentieth  part  of  a  (hilling.  Hence, 
if  the  (hilling  in  thefe  laws  be  that  of  Weflex,  the  fceatta  will 
be  one  fourth,  if  that  of  Mercia,  one  fifth  of  a  penny.  But 
at  the  diftance  of  three  centuries  it  appears  to  denote  a  much 
greater  fum.  In  the  laws  of  Athelftan,  the  king's  Weregild 
is  faid  to  be,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  Mercia,  thirty  thou« 
(and  fceattas,  which,  by 'the  computation  mentioned  above, 
will  amount  to  no  more  than  twenty-five  pounds.  Yet  we 
are  told  immediately  after,  that  it  is  equal  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds,  which  makes  each  fceatta  equal  to  one 
penny  and  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  penny.  1  fufped  the 
corrednefs  of  the  pa(rage. 

5.  The  ora  firft  appears  in  the  convention  between  Ed- 
ward and  Guthrun,  king  of  the  Danes ;  it  is  often  mentioned 
afterwards,  and  appears  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  coun- 
tries in  which  the  Danes  were  fettled.  In  the  laws  of  Ethel- 
red,  the  ora  is  faid  to  be  the  fifteenth  part  of  a  pound. 
(Spelm.  Glofs.  voce  ora.  Wilk.  Glofs.  voce  Huftidge.) 
It  was,  therefore,  equal  to  fixteen  pennies ;  and  fuch  is  the 
value  afcribed  to  it  by  iElfric,  according  to  Spelman  (ibid), 
and  by  the  regifter  of  Burton,  according  to  Camden.  (Gib- 
fon's  Camden,  Wiltfhire,  p.  130.)    Twenty  oras,  if  the  re- 
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gifker  be  corre6(»  were  equal  to  two  marksi  or  three  hundred 
and  twenty  pennies.  But  though  fixteen  new  pennies  made 
an  ora»  yet  in  many  payments  twenty  were  exacted  on  ac- 
count of  the  diminution  of  the  coin  by  circulation.  DomeC* 
day,  Gale,  p.  759,  765. 

6.  The  mancus  was  the  eighth  of  a  pound.  .£lfric,  after 
•obferving  that  five  pennies  make  a  fhilling,  adds,  and  thirty 
pennies  a  mancus,  (Wilk.  Glofs.  voce  Manca.)  It  is  faid  in 
one  chapter  of  the  laws  of  Henry  I  (c  34,)  that  thirty  IhiU 
lings  of  five  pennies  make  five  mancufes  ;  and  in  another, 
that  twelve  common  (hillings  and  fixpence  make  Bve  man- 
cufes.  In  each  pafTage  the  mancus  appears  to  have  contain- 
ed thirty  pennies. 

7.  The  mark  is  fo  frequently  mentioned  among  the  diffisr- 
ent  denominations  of  Saxon  money,  that  it  muft  appear  fur- 
prifing  any  doubt  fhould  exift  refpedling  its  value.     By  Spel- 
man  (Glofs.  voce  marca)  it  is  faid  to  have  been  atone  period 
equal  to  no  more  than  two  pennies.     But  he  was  deceived  by 
a  law  of  £dward  the  confeflbr,  tfie  true  meaning  of  which 
may  be  difcovered  from  a  parallel  law  of  William  the  con- 
queror.    (Compare  Leg.  p.  198,  with  p.   222.)     Other 
writers  have  pronounced  the  mark  to  be  the  fame  fum  with 
the  mancus :  and  in  fome  pafTages,  particularly  in  the  laws 
of  Henry  I.  thefe  two  denominations  appear  to  be  uied  indi£> 
priminately.     But  this  I  am  inclined  to  afcribe  to  the  negli- 
gence of  the  copyiRs,  who  might  eafily  confound  words  £o 
fimilar  to  each  other  as  marca  and  manca.    At  an  early  pe- 
riod after  the  conquefl,  the  mark  was  two  thirds  of  a  poond^ 
(at  this  value  it  was  called  on  the  continent  the  Englifh  mark. 
Du  Frefne,  Glofs.  p.  488,)  and  there  is  every  reafon  to  be- 
lieve it .  to  have  been  the  fame  under  the  Saxon  princes.     This 
I  fhall  endeavouir  to  prove,  by  (hewing  that  the  latter  com- 
putation agrees,  and  the  former  difagrees,  with  the  relative 
value  of  the  fumsjnentioned  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws. 
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In  the  convention  between  Alfred  and  Gutbrun,  the  Hie 
of  an  Englifh  and  a  Daniih  thane  is  declared  to  be  of  equal 
Talue :  and  the  compenfation  for  each  is  faid  to  be  eight  half- 
marks  of  gold :  that  is,  if  the  mark  were  two-thirds  of  a 
poand,  thirty-two  ounces ;  if  like  the  mancu^  one  eighth^  fix 
ounces.  Under  the  Normans*  the  value  of  gold  to  filver 
was  as  one  to  nine  or  ten,  (Spel.  Glofs.  p.  397*  Wilk.  Glofs. 
.p.  416) ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  fame  proportion 
feems  to  have  obtained  usder  the  Saxons.  In  this  fuppofition 
thirty-two  ounces  of  gold  will  be  worth  about  twenty-five 
pounds  of  filver,  and  fix  ounces  of  gold  worth  about  five 
pounds.  To  decide  which  of  thefe  computations  deferves 
the  preference,  we  need  only  examine  the  laws  of  £thelred 
and  Henry  I.  in  which  the  fame  law  is  re-ena<^ed,  an  J  the 
penalty  is  declared  to  be  twenty-five  pounds  of  fdver.  (See 
Leg.  Sax.  p.  47, 105,  265.) 

Among  the  Danes,  the  lahilite,  the  fine  for  violating  the 
law,  was  five  marks,  if  the  criminal  were  a  kingf s  thane ; 
three,  if  he  were  a  landholder ;  and  twelve  oras,  if  *he  were 
a  countryman,  (Leg.  p.  101.)  .  Suppofing  the  mark  to  be 
no  more  than  the  mancus,  the  thane  would  pay  thirty  {hil- 
lings, the  landholder  eighteen,  and  the  countryman  thirty- 
eight  {hillings  and  two-pence,  which  is  evidently  wrong. 
But  fuppoiing  the  mark  to  be  two-thirds  of  a  pound,  the 
thane  would  pay  one  hundred  and  fixty  {hillings,  the  land^ 
holder  ninety-fix,  and  the  countryman  thirty-eight  and  .twO» 
|)ence,  which  appears  nearer  to  the  truth. 

In  the  laws  attributed  to  Edward  the  confeflbr^  P^S*  P* 
199)9  the  manbote  to  be  paid  to  the  king  or  archbifhop,  for 
the  murder  of  one  of  their  retainers,  was^three  marks ;  to  a 
bifhop  or  earl,  forty-eight  {hillings  of  five  pennies,  equal  to 
twenty  of  twelve ;  to  n  thane,  twenty-four  of  ^ve  pennieSf 
or  ten  of  twelve.  Suppofipg  the  mark  to  be  two  thirds  of  a 
poundi  three  marks  are  ninety-fix  {hillings  of  five  peonies^ 
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and  (artf  of  twelve.  That  t]iis  is  fbt  true  vahie  of  the  diree 
xnarJc^Sy  will  appear  from  the  gradual  dimination  of  the  man* 
bote  in  geomeuxcal  proportion. 

MARKS  8BILL.  Of  5  tRILL.  bt  19 

King's  manbote       3        s:  96        =  40 

Bifliop's  manbote    4        as  48        =  90 

Thane's  manbote    7        s  24        s  10 

Hence  I  conclude  the  Anglo^axon  mark  was  two^fairds  of 

the  ponndy  or  one  hundred  and  fizty  pemiies. 

The  Saxon  money  may  therefore  be  reckoned  as  follows: 


The  pound 

The  mark 

The  mancus 

Theora 

The  greater  (hilling 

The  common  (billing 

The  Mercian  (hilling 

The  thrymfa 

The  penny 


PENNIES. 

1 

SS 

240 

T 

,   = 

160 

t 
T 

r= 

30 

1 

= 

16 

1 

TV 

=: 

12 

1 

= 

5 

s 

sr 

4 

I 

I 

3 
1 

(D)-^!.  121. 

The  moft  accurate  account  df  the  difcipline  ob(erved  ia 
the  double  monafteries,  among  the  Anglo^axons,  occurs  in 
the  life  of  St  Lioba,  written  by  Ralph,  a  monk  of  Fulda,  and 
contemporary  hiftorian.  In  quo  (Winbume)  duo  monaAe- 
ria  antiquius  a  regibus  gentis  illius  con(lrttda  funt»  moris 
altis  et  firmis  circumdata,  et  omni  fufficientia  (umptuum  ra- 
tionabili  difpofitione  procurata,  unum  fcilicet  dericorum,  al- 
terum  feminanim.  Quorum  ab  initio  f undationis  fu«  ea  lege 
difciplins  ordinatum  eft,  ut  neutrum  eorum  difpar  iexus  !&• 


\ 
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grederetar.  Nunquam  enhn  Vironun  congregationem  fe- 
nriiu^  aut  virginum  conturbenua  quifqaam  vironun  intrare 
pennittebatar,  exceptis  folununodo  prefbyteris,  qui  in  eccle- 
fias  earom  ad  agenda  Miflarum  officia  tantum  ingredi  fole- 
bant»  et  confammata  celeriter  oratione  ftatimi  ad  fua  redire. 
Feminarom  tcto  qo^cumqae  (aeculo  renantians  earom  col- 
legio  fociari  voluerat^  nunquam  exitura  intrabat»  tiifi  caufa 
rationabilis  vel  magnse  cujuilibet  utilitads  exiftens  earn  cum 
confilio  emitteret.  Porro  ipfa  congregationis  mater,  quando 
afiquid  externum  pro  utiKtate  Monafterii  ordinare  vel  man- 
dare  necefle  erat,  per  feneftram  loquebatun  Tetta  abbatifla 
virgines  cum  quibus  indefinenter  manebat,  adeo  immunes  a 
virdrom  voluii  efle  confortioy  ut  non  tantum  laicis  aut  cleri- 
cis»  verum  etiam  ipfis  quoque  JEpifcopis  in  congregationem 
earum  negaret  ingreflum.  Vit.  St.  Liobae  apnd  Mab.  AA. 
SS.  Beiiedi  Saec.  8.  p.  246.  See  alfb  Bede,  U  iv.  c.  7*  iii*  c. 
IL 


(E)— p.  138. 

I  ihall  take  this  oppoitttnity  to  add  a  few  mifcellaneous 
remarks  concemmg  the  Anglo-Saxon  monks  at  diis  period. 

For  ftveral  oentsriesy  as  MabiUon  has  jofily  obferved» 
(Saec.  Bened.  iv.  prsef.  U  n^  5%)  the  diftinaion  of  different 
orders  of  monks  was  unknown.  Whatever  diverfity  might 
exift  in  their  private  difcipUne,  thejr  confidered  each  other 
as  btethrtOy  and  profeflbrs  of  the  fame  inftitute.  H^ce 
they  made  no  difficulty  to  alter,  as  they  thought  proper, 
the  infiemal  police  of  their  own  monafteries,  to  borrow  new 
regulations  from  each  other,  and  to  join  in  the  obfervance 
of  two  or  more  ruks  at  the  fame  time,  in  thofe  points  in 
which  they  did  not  contradid  each  other.    Many  iaftances 
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might  be  adduced  from  the  biftorians  of  othfr  cpimtries. 
nor  9xe  they  wanting  in  the  records  of  the  Anglo^axons. 
The  difeipline  eftablifhed  at  Weremouth»  by  St  Bennet 
Biicop»  was  collefted  from  the  cuftoms  of  feventeen  foreign 
monafleries»  (ex  decern  et  feptem  monaOeriisy  Bed.  vit.  Ab> 
bat.  p.  297) :  St  Botulf  compofed  his  rule  from  that  of  St 
Benedid,  the  cuftoms  of  the  ancient  monks»  and  the  fug* 
geftions  of  his  own  judgment.  Quod  tranfxnaxinis  paitibas 
didicerat  de  monachorum  diftridtiori  vita  et  regulari  confue- 
tudinet,  memoriter  repetendo  quotidianis  inculcationibus  fub- 
ditos  confueicit  folita  manfuetudine.  Pnecepta  ialutis  iecua- 
dum  B.  patris  Benedidi  documentum,  vetera  novis,  nova 
veteribus  mifcens,  nunc  antiquorum  inftituta)  none  per  fe 
intelleda  difcipulos  edocuit.  .  Vit.  St  BotuL  audore  Felice^ 
in  adtis  SS.  Benedic.  tom.  iii.  p.  2.  At  Lindisfame^  after 
the  departure  of  the  Scottiih  monks*  was  obienred  a  rule 
compofed  by  St  Eata,  the  firft  Anglo-Saxon  abbot,  after- 
wards  the  rule  of  St  Benedid  was  added,  and  both  were 
obferved  together.  Nobis  regulavem  vitam  componens  con« 
ftituit,  quam  ufque  hodie  cum  regula  Benedict  obfervamus. 
Vit.  St.  Cuth.  audore  anonymo  fed  antiquoycit.  Mab.  anaaL 
Bened.  tom.  u  p.  275. 

.  The  great  number  of  monks  belonging  to  feme  monafte- 
ries,  will  probably  furprife  the  reader.  At  Winchelcomb 
diey  amounted  to  three  hundred,  (Moim£  A^g.  torn.  L  p. 
190) ;  at  Weremouth  and  Jarrow  to  fix  hundred,  (Bed.  vtt. 
Abbat.  p.  301) :  and  in  the  hou&s  eftablilhedby  St  Wilfrid. 
to  fome  thouiands  (  Ed.  vit.  Wilf.  c.  24. )  It  were^  however, 
inaccurate  to  fuppofe,  that  all  thefe  were  withdrawn  from 
the  occupations  of  focial  life,  to  attend  folely  to  pious  exer- 
cifes.  In  the  moft  populous  monafteries,  a  very  finall  pro- 
portion of  the  members  were  permitted  to  ftudy  the  fciencesy 
or  to  afpire  to  holy  orders :  the  greater  ^nrt  (five  fixths  ac- 
cording to  the  monk  of  Winchelcomb)  were  employed  in  the 
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daily  occupaticms  of  hufbandryy  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in 
which  they  acquired  a  much  greater  proficiency  than  any 
of  their  contemporaries.  In  illo  roagno  religioforom  nu- 
mero,  vix  fortaflis -quadraginta  aut  circiter  in  facerdotes 
aut  clericos  ordinari  cemeres :  reliqua  vero  multitudo  her&- 
mitarum  et  laicorum  more,  diverfis  artificiis,  etaliismannum 
laboribus  operam  dantes,  pro  his,  qu«  in  neceifariis  defue^ 
runt,  prout  ab  antiquo  boni  fecere  monachi,  diligenter  pro- 
ipictebant.  Regift.  WincfaeL  in  Monaf.  Ang.  tom.  1.  p.  190. 
The  drefs  of  the  Anglo*Saxon  monks  and  nuns  was  not 
uniform*  It  is  noticed  as  an  inilance  of  uncommon  aufteri- 
ty,  that  the  abbefs  Edilthryda  denied  herielf  the  ufe  of  linen. 
(Qed.  hift.  L  iv.  c.  19);  and  St  Cudibert  is  praifed  for 
having  foibidden  the  woollen  gaxments  of  his  difciples  to  be 
dyed.  {Bed.  vit.  St.  Cuth.  c  16.)  The  Saxons  in  general 
were  paflionately  addiSed  to  drefs,  and  great  admirers  of 
the  moft  gaudy  colours*  Among  thefe  fcarlet  was  the 
favourite ;  and  Jlammea  puella  is  ufed  by  Archbiihop  Lullus 
to  denote  a  lady  of  fafliion,  (£p.  St  Bonif.  4*5.  p.  63).  Va- 
riety however,  as  we  learn  from  St  Aldhelm,  was  deemed 
necefiary :  and  from  his  expreflions  we  may  infer,  that  the 
weavers  employed  looms  with  feveral  treadles,  and  under- 
fiood  the  art  of  ornamenting  their  webs  with  figures,  form- 
ed by  threads  of  different  colours.  (Panuculse  purpureis, 
imo  diverfis  colorum  varietatibus  fucatae,  inter  denfa  filorum 
fiamina  ultro  citroque  decurrant,  et  arte  plumaria  omne 
textrinum  opus  diverfis  imaginum  toraciclis  peroment.  St 
Aid.  de  laud.  virg.  p.  305.)  He  himfelf  poflefled  a  chafu- 
ble  (a  veftment  for  the  celebration  of  mafs)  of  a  fcarlet 
colour,  decorated  with  figures  of  peacocks,  each  of  which 
\  was  endofed  in  a  circle  of  black,  (Gale,  p.  351.)     it  was 

not  long  before  this  tafte  violated,  in  many  inftances,  the  on- 
[  ginal  fimplicity  of  the  monaftic  habit.    Of  the  ladies,  who 

I  retired  to  the  conveots,  many  were  defcended  from  the  moft 
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illuftnous  faxniltes :  in  the  cloifter  they  <tevoted  dieirJeifixre 
hours  to  works  of  ornament  f  and  often  retained  a  great  part 
of  the  drefs  which  they  had  worn  in  a  fecnlar  life  St  Abf- 
helm  has  defcribed  the  appearance  of  one  of  thefe  noble  or 
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royal  nuns.  Her  under  rtk  (fubucula)  wat  of  fine  luien» 
and»  if  the  text  be  accurate,  of  a  violet  colour;  above  dits 
Ihe  worea  fcarlet  tunic,  (tunica  coccinea),  with  wide  fleereSy 
and  a  hood  ftriped  widi  (ilk,  (manicas  et  caputium  iericis 
clarate)  ;  her  (hoes  were  of  red  leather ;  the  locks  on  her 
forehead  and  temples  were  curled  with  irons ;  and  a  veil 
(mafortium)  was  tied  to  her  head  with  ribbands,  eroded  over 
her  breaft,  and  permitted  to  fall  behind  to  the  ground.  He 
adds,  that  her  nails  were  paired  to  a  point,  that  they  nught 
refemble  the  talons  of  the  falcon.  St  Aid.  ibed.  p.  9M. 
The  principal  difference  between  this  drefs  and  that  of  the 
fecular  ladies  appears  to  have  been,  that  the  latter  fvf* 
pended  crefcents  of  gold  and  filver  (lunulae)  on  their  necks» 
wore  bracelets  round  their  arms,  rings  encha(ed  with  jewds 
on  their  fingers,  and  employed  ftibium  to  paint  the  face. 
Id.  p.  807.  The  drefs  of  the  more  diflipated  among  the 
clergy  and  monks  is  faid  to  have  borne  a  great  re(emblanoe 
to  that  of  the  nuns  above  defcribed.  Id.  p.  864w  But  they 
ztk&sd  to  wear  their  tunics  fhorter,  and  imitated  the  fecu- 
lar thanes  by  wrapping  fillets  of  different  colours  round  thrir 
legs,  (^  an  inftance  of  this  cuftom  in  Strutt's  engraving  from 
the  aneienf  MSB.  Horda  Angelcynn.  vol.  i.  p.  47)9  and 
covering  their  heads  with  the  lappets  of  their  rdbeSf  which 
were  made  to  refemble  a  mantle.  (Imitantur  (sculares  in 
veftitn  crurum  per  faiciolas,  et  per  coculas  in  circumdadone 
capitis  in  modum  pallii.  Con.  Cloves,  p.  99.)  Thefe  robes 
were  faced  wtdi  filk,  and  ornamented  with  vermicular  figures^ 
(Ep.  St  Bonif.  105,  p.  149)  :  the  filk  was  of  a  crimfon  eo« 
loar,  ftriped  with  white,  green,  or  yellow.  (Carmen  Aldhd* 
inter  ep.  Bonif.  p.  €&)•    In  the  correfpondence  beifgeen  the 
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miffionaries  in  Germany,  and  their  friends  in  Enghind,  i^ 
mentioned  a  great  variety  of  prefeats.  Among  theie  are 
feveral  articles  of  the  clerical  and  monaftic  drefs,  the 
figure  of  which  is  peiiia{»  now  unknown :  but  which  were 
made  of  filk»  £ft  and  wool,  wool,  and  linen :  fome  were 
Imed  with  furs,  and  others  woren  in  imitation  of  them.  (£p. 
St  Bontf.  p.  15,  105,  117,  126,  152,  155.) 

Thefe  innovations  in  the  monaftic  dreis  were  not,  how- 
ever, univerfid*.  Many  monafteries  retained  with  icmpulous 
ezaAitude  the  fevere  fimpltcity  of  their  founders :  and  the 
vanity  of  the  others  was  defenredly  chaftifed  by  the  zeal  of 
the  more  vigilant  prelates,  and  the  decrees  of  the  natic»ial 
councils.  Among  die  former,  St  Aldhelm,  (de  laud.  vir. 
paffim.)  and  St  Boni&ce,  (Ep.  ad  Cuth.  apud  Wilk.  p.  9S) ; 
amcmg  the  latter,  the  fynods  of  Clovefhoe  and  Cakuith,  were 
coni^icuous.  By  the  fynod  ofCloveflioe,  wo^ks  of  ornament 
were  dilcouragcd  in  nunneries,  a  greater  attention  t*^  prayer 
and  reading  was  recommended,  and  fuch  habits  ordered  to 
be  worn,  as  became  thofe,  who  had  renounced  for  ever  the 
p]eafiire&  and  the  vanities  of  the  world.  In  the  fynod  of 
Calcuith,  the  papal  legates  feverely  condemned  the  ufe  of 
garments  dyed  with  Indian  colours,  (tindis  Indite  coloribns. 
Id.  p.'  147.  From  a  paiTage  in  the  Ufe  of  St  Aniegifus,  Aft. 
SS.  B^ned.  Sec.  iv.  voL  i.  p.  634^  in  which  the  Indian  co^ 
lour  is  ^ftinguilhed  from  the  green  and  red,  I  ftould  frdpeft 
it  to  be  the  fame  as  is  ftiU  known  by  the  name  of  indigo)% 
The  ckrgy  and  monks  were  alfo  ordered  to  adopt  the  habits 
of  their  brethren  in  the  eaft.  (Ibid.  By  the  eaft  were  meant 
the  nations  on  the  continent,  as  appears  from  comparing  this 
paiage  with  another,  p.  151.)  Whether  this  regulation  was 
ever  enforced  I  am  ignorant.  If  it  were,  the  drefs  of  the 
monks  would  be  as  follows :  a  cloft  woollen  tunic  of  a  white 
colour,  reaching  to  the  feet,  over  which  was  worn  a  wider 
robe,  with  long  ileeves  and  a  cowl  of  the  fame  ftuff,  but  of 
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a  darker  colour.  On  many  occafions  this  was  exchanged  fer 
a  fhorter  veft  of  nearly  the  fame  figurci  with  this  exception^ 
that  it  only  reached  to  the  elbows  and  thighs.  They  were 
called  the  tanic,  cowl»  and  fcapular.  (Tunica,  cucuUa» 
fcapulare.    Mab.  Ad.  SS.  Ben.  Sasc.  ▼.  praf  n«  59.) 

Of  the  canonical  drefs  ofihe  clergy,  I  have  met  with  no 
.  exaft  defcription.  From  Ingulf,  (f.  .500)  we  learn,  that  Tur» 
ketul  ordered  the  clergy,  who  ferved  the  church  of  St  Pega,' 
to  wear  chlamydem  nigram,  veftefque  talares,  ac  omnes  np> 
gri  colons.  The  chlamys  was  an  open  robe,  £adftened  with 
a  clafp.     Ifidor.  orig.  L  xix.  c.  Si. 

The  warm  bath  was  in  frequent  uie  in  monafieries  at  this 
period.  It  was  recommended  as  conducive  to  cleanlinefs 
and  health.  St  Wilfrid  bathed  every  evening  during  many 
years.  £dd.  vit.  St  Wilf.  c.  21.  People  bathed  before 
communion  through  reQied  to  the  facrament.  Mab.  Ssec. 
iv.  tom.  ii.  praef .  n^  1 87.  Bede  mentions  with  praife  the  felf- 
denial  of  St  Edilthryda,  who  fiddom  ufed  the  warm  bath, 
exeept  on  the  vigib  of  Eaftcr,  Pentecoft,  and  the  Epiphany. 
He  adds,  that  all  the  other  nuns  were  accuftomed  to  bathe 
Oefore  her.     Bed.  hift.  1.  iv.  c.  19. 

In  the  hiftories  of  fome  monafteries,  mention  is  made  of 
reclufes.  A  rechife  was  a  woman  of  approved  piety,  whom 
the  abbot  permitted  to  refide  in  a  cell  near  the  chnrdi,  and 
to  attend  daily  at  the  divine  fervice.  She  generally  .wore 
the  fame  habit  as  a  nun,  and  fubmitted  to  the  fame  regula« 
ttons.  Of  this  defcription  was  Etheldrida,  a  Mercian  princess^ 
who  had  been  prcmiifed  in  marriage  to  Ethelbert,  king  of  die  > 
Eaft-Angles.  Shocked  at  the  barbarous  murder  of  her  in* 
tended  hufband,  (he  was  killed  by  order  of  her  father  OiEa» 
on  his  arrival  at  the  court  of  Mercia,)  fhe  determined  to  for* 
fake  the  world,  and  devote  hedelf  to  a  religious  life.  Croy- 
land,  which  had  been  founded  by  a  prince  Of  her  funily,  was 
the  objeA  of  her  choice  :  and  the  monks  ereded  aparCmentSi 
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for  her  tn  a  comer  of  the  church*  In  this  fituation  flie  fpent 
the  reft  of  her  days.  Her  ceU  afforded  a  fecure  afylnai  ta 
her  coofin  WitlafiF,  king  of  Mercia,  and  concealed  him  during 
four  months  from  the  reientment  of  his  Tidorious  enemy, 
Egbert,  king  of  Weffex.  Cart.  Witlaf.  apud  Ingulf,  f.  487. 
It  was  feldom  that  more  than  one  reclufe  was  permitted 
to  reiide  near  the  monaftery.  If  the  abbot  received  many 
applications,  he  fometimes  built  a  convent  in  the  neighbour- 
hoody  appomted  a  priorefs,  and  drew  up  a  code  of  laws  for 
its  inhabitants.  Matt.  Paris,  vit.  Abbat.  p.  992.  Men,  as 
well  as  womeny  fometimes  became  redufes. 

(F)— p.  142. 

TfiE  hotties  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  appear  to  have  xelembled 
diofe  of  the  odier  northern  tribes  of  that  period.  The  walls 
were  built  of  wood  or  ftone»  the  roofs  of  branches  .of  treev 
covered  with  ftraw  or  reeds.  An  aperture  in  the  center 
tranfinitted  the  finoke  (Bed.  L  iii.  c.  x.)  The  habitation 
which  St  Cutfabert  built  for  himfelf  in  the  ifle  of  Fame,  con- 
lifted  of  two  feparate  rooms,  furrounded  by  a  wall  two 
yards  high.  The  latter  was  built  with  ftone  and  turf:  the 
rooms  were  partly  excavated  in  the  rock  (Bed.  p.  24S.  263.) 
Even  the  palace  of  the  king  of  Northumbria  was  nothing 
more  than  a  large  haQ,  with  two  oppofite  openings  for 
doors*     The  hearth  was  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  (Bed..  L 

ii.  c.  is»y  «  ^ 

In  the  ere^on  of  theii'  churches  the  converts  followed 
the  method  of  the  countries,  from  which  their  teachers 
came.  The  Irifh  miffionaries  taught  them  to  build  churches 
of  i|>lit  oak,  which  Bede  diftinguiihes  by  the  name  of  the 
Iri(b  method  (L  iii.  c.  25.)  and  which  appears  to  have  kept 
its  ground  in  Ireland  during  feveral  centuries  (Vit.  St  Ma-^ 
lachite,  auctore  D.  Bern.  c.  v.  xiii.)    Of  this  method  of 
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buildingy  a  curious  fpedmen  ftill  remans,  in  GreeaOead 
church,  in  the  county  of  Effer.  The  walls  are  formed  of 
the  trunks  of  oaks  fix  feet  high,  sawed  in  half.  Being  cut 
away  at  the  bottom  into  atenon»  they  are  inierted  into  a 
groove  cut  in  a  honzontal  piece  of  timber,  which  ferves  as 
the  baie  fuftainment.  A  fecond  b<»izontal  fquare  timber, 
by  way  of  inublature,  grooved  like  the  firft,  receives  the 
ridges  of  the  trunks,  which  ftand  with  their  fawed  faces  in- 
wards, and  within  one  inch  of  each  other*  At  the  gable  end 
the  trunks  rife  gradually  pediment  wife  to  the  height-  of 
fourteen  feet.  The  interftices  between  the  trunks  admitted 
the  light :  but  we  find  from  Bede  { Vit.  Cuth.  c.  xlvi.)  that  they 
were  fometimes  filled  with  ftraw :  others  nailed  fkins  againfi: 
them :  Eadbert  of  Lindisfame  covered  them  entirely  with 
lead.     Id.  1.  iiL  c.  25. 

The  Roman  mifllonartes,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to 
die  buildings  of  Italy,  introduced  the  cuftom  of  building 
churches  of  ftone :  and  the  fuperior  elegance  and  fblidtty  o£ 
thefe  foon  fuperfeded  the  method  of  building  with  wood* 

The  cruciform  (hape,  which  has  fince  been  ufually  given 
to  churches,  was  then  feldom  adopted.  The  firft  inftance  of 
the  kind  in  Englaad  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
church  at  Ran^y,  built  in  969.  (Oale,  hift.  Ram.  c.  3a> 
but  the  contrary  appears  from  a  poem  written  in  England 
long  before  that  period,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  a 
church  built  in  the  ihape  of  a  crofs  (Ethelwulf,  de  Abbat. 
Ljpdis.  c.  22.)  In  general,  however,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
churches  approached  the  form  of  H  fquare  (Ibid.  c.  SO.  Bed. 
1,  ii.  c.  14.) 

The  ceilings  were  flat,  framed  with  oak^  and  fupported 
by  rows  of  columns  (Lei.  col.  vol.  i.  p;  24.  Ale.  de  pont. 
V.  1507.  Edd.  vit.  Wilf.  c.  17.)  From  them  were  fufpend- 
ed  a  great  number  of  lamps. 
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Vt  coeluin  rutilat  ftellis  fulgentibos,  oxnne$ 
Sic  tremulas  vibrant  lubter  teftadine  templi 
Ordinibus  variis  funalia  pendula  fiammas. 

Ethel,  de  Abbat.  c.  2  : 

In  the  walls  were  formed  fpii;al  fl^r-cafes  (Edd.  vit.  ^  i 
c.  20. )  The  body  of  the  church  was  furroonded  by  nume  : 
porches^  each  of  which  formed  a  diftindt  chapel  (Bed.  I 
c.  3.    Ei  vit.  Wilf.  c.  X7.  20.) 

Emicat  egregiis  laquearibus  intus  atque  feneftris^ 
Pttlchraque  porticibus  fulget  circnmdata  multis. 

Ale.  de  pent.  v.  i  50  i 

Flures  facris  altaribus  aedes, 
QosR  retinent  dabium  Hminis  introitum. 
Quifquis  ut  ignotis  deambulat  atria  plantis 
Nefciat  unde  meat^  quove  pedem  referat. 
Omni  parte  quia  foies  confpiciuntur  s^ert£» 
Nee  patet  uUa  fibi  femita-  certa  viae. 

Wolftan  in  Act.  SS  Ben.  voL  iii.  p.  62] 

The  church  at  Ramfey  was  ornamented  with  two  tov 
cne  at  the  weftem  entrance,  and  aiM>ther  in  the  centra: 
the  tranfept  fupported  by  four  ardies  (Hift.  Rames.  c.  i 
The  tower  of  the  new  church  at  Winchefter  was  at 
eaftem  extremity  (Wolft.  p.  630.)     But  I  conceive  i 
originally  the  toweri  were  diftind  from  the  churchesi 
the  celebrated  round  towers  that  are  ftiU  remaining  in 
land»    Thus  a  tower  had  been  erected  befpre  the  wed 
entrance  of  the  old  chnrch  at  Wlncbefter,  as  we  kam  f. i 
Wolftan. 

Tunis  erat  roftrata  thplis  quia  maxima  qaxdsati 
lUius  antefacri  pulchenima  limina  templi,  ^. 

Act.  SS  Ben.  vol.  ii.  p.  7( 
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If  I  may  be  allowed  a  conjedure  on  a  fubjeS  vrtddi  has 
exercifed  the  ingenuity  of  many  writers,  I  conceive  inch 
towers  to  hare  been  originally  built  at  a  fhort  (Uftance  from 
thechurchy  that  the  walls  might  not  be  'endangered  by  their 
weight,  and  that  they  were  not  considered  merely  as  an  or* 
namenty  but  ufed  as  beacons  to  dire^  the  traveller  towards 
the  church  or  monaftery.  Lighu  were  kept  biiming  in 
them  during  the  night.  *  At  lead  (uch  was  the  fad  with 
refjped  to  the  new  tower  at  Winchefter,  which  we  learn  from 
Wolftan,  confifted  of  five  dories,  in  each  of  which  were  four 
windows  looldng  towards  the  four  cardinal  points,  that  were 
illuminated  every  night  (Wols.  p.  631.) 


(G)— p.  149. 

That  the  Anglo-Saxon  monks,  by  their  virtue,  their  Team* 
tng,  and  their  utility,  deierved  the  edeem  of  t}jeir  contempo- 
raries, can  fcarcely  be  denied  by  thofe,  who  are  acquainted 
with  their  true  hidory.  It  mud,  however,,  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  merit  of  all  was  not  equal,  and  that  in  feveral  mo^ 
naderies,  the  fevere  difeipline  of  their  founders  was  gradually 
abandoned.  Experience  (hewed  that  opulence  was  not  m 
general  the  foil  the  mod  favourable  to  the  growth  of  monai^ 
tic  virtue.  B\it  the^  caufe  fhould  be  afcribed  to  the  circum- 
ftances  of  thetimes.*-  The  wealth  and  importance  attached  to 
the  dignity  of  abbot,  often  dimulated  the  ambition,  and  re- 
warded the  intrigues  of  men,  the  lead  qualified  for  fo  devat^ 
ed  an  office.  When  the  prince  aflumed  the  right  of  nominat- 
ing to  the  vacant  abbeys,  the  merit  of  the  candidate  was  fie^. 
quently  the  lad  recommendation  which  he  required :  and  it 
the  freedom  of  eledion  was  granted  to  the  monks^  they  were 
often  compelled,  by  the  rapacity  of  an  unprincipled  amghi- 
l^orar,  to  purchafe  the  |»rote{tion  of  fome  powerful  family,  fagr 
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giving  their  fufirages  to  one  of  its  members.  If  we  penife 
the  catalogues  of  thofe,  who  governed  the  more  opulent  mo* 
nafteries,  we  (hall  find  them  filled  with  names  of  royal  or 
noble  defcent :  and  of  thefe  luperiors,  though  feveral  maiit- 
tsuned  vnth  honour  the  reputation  of  the  order,  and  the  regu* 
larity  of  the  monks,  many  confidered  themfelves  as  little 
more  than  fecular  thanes.  They  abandoned  to  others  the 
care  of  the  community,  followed  die  fovereign  to  the  field 
of  battle,  and  mixed  in  the  pleafures  and  occupations  of  the 
world.  The  confeqoence  was  natural.  The  ftemer  virtues 
of  the  mftitute  were  fufiered  to  languifh ;  difcipline  was  re- 
laxed ;  and  the  private  monk  imitated,  in  many  inftances,  the 
diffipation  of  his  fuperior.  See  Wilkins,  p.  9S,  97.  Bed.  L 
W.  c.  25.  £p.  ad  £gb.  p.  SU.  £p.  Ale.  apud  Canif.  xxiii. 
p.  411 J  Mat.  Paris,  viu  Abbat.  p.  992. .  GuL  Thorn,  p. 
1781. 


(H)-p.  15a 

The  bdief  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church,  refpe^ing  the  fis 
premapy  of  St  Peter,  is  fo  well  eftablifhed,  that  I  ihall  not 
ftop  to  unravel  the  web,  which  thefophiftry  of  Hicks,  (Gram, 
p.  20,)  and  Whelock,  (hift.  p.  237,)  has  fpunfrom  fome  ex- 
pineflions  in  the  Saxon  hoiailift.     Yet  I  may  obferve,  that 
the  fuperior  dignity  of  the  apoftle  is  aflerted  in  the  very 
pafTage,    which    is    the   fubje^   of   their    triumph.      Nu 
beji))  Perjiup    ^  hip   otStSe-   jeracnun^e   1f«j\e    haljan 
^elajiun^e     on    facpe    he     ty    ea]t>oji    unt>ep    Bjiijr. 
^  Now  Peter  beareth  the  type  or  refemblance  of  the  holy 
^  church  I  in  which  he  is  the  prince  under  Chrift*"     Whel. 
p»  237-     Whelock  indeed,  has  rendered  the  Saxon  word 
ealt)Ojv  by  fenior,  Elftob  by  bifliop,  (Sax.  homil.  pref.  p  xl.)  ; 
but  that  it  (hould  be  prince  or  chief,  is  plain  from  the  con- 
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text,  ftom  AlfreiFs  verfion  of  Bede,  in  which  eall>q][v  sJways 
anfwers  to  pnnceps>  and  from  the  original  fennon  of  St  Aii-> 
guftine,  (Sermo  13,  de  verb.  Dom.)  from  which  thispa£age 
was  borrowed  bj  the  homiliil^  and  which  has  the  words,  prm- 
cipatum  tenens. 


(I)— p.  166. 

The  reader  ^s  already  feen,  that  the  cotmctl  of  dore- 
ffaoe  was  convoked  in  obedience  to  the  c(»nmand  of  the  pon* 
tiffy  and  to  avoid  the  fentence  of  excommunication^  with 
which  he  had  threatened  the  Anglo-Saxon  prelates.  I  IhaS 
proceed  to  notice  the  mannery  in  which  Henry  has  undertaken 
to  prove,  from  the  fame  council,  that  the  Englifh  ehorek 
was  independent  of  the  church  of  Rome.  He  was  urged  to 
the  attempt  by  the  apparent  fuccefs  of  Inett»  (vol.  i.  p.  177)  : 
but  he  applied  to  the  work  with  greater  boldnefs  ;  and  the 
mailer  muft  be  content  to  yield  the  palm  to  his  fcholar. 

In  Henry's  ingenious  narrative  we  are  told-^I,  that  the 
council  was  heldy  probably,  at  the  fuggeftion  of  St  Boni*^ 
face :  %  that  its  canons  were,  for  the  moft  part,  taken  irooi 
thofe  of  the  fynod  of  Menta,  which  that  prahtte  had  tranll 
mitted  to  Archbifhop  Cuthbert :  S,  but  that  the  EngUft 
council  made  a  very  important  akeration  in  the  cation  reipe^ 
kig  the  unity  of  the  church.  In  that  formed  by  St  Boniface^ 
the  bifhops  profeiTed  their  obedience  to  St  P^ter  and  his  vi- 
car :  in  that  publtfhed  by  the  Englifh  prelates,  no  mention 
was  made  of  the  church  of  Rome,  but  it  was  declared  that 
^  fincere  love  and  afiFe^tion  ought  to  be  among  aD  the  clergy 
**  in  the'  world,  in  deed  and  judgment,  without  flattery  of 
**  any  cue's  perfon.*'  **  This  remarkable  caution,'*  adds  the 
hlftorian,  **  in  the  language  of  the  canon,  is  a  fnfficient  proof 
^  that  the  clergy  of  England  were  not  yet  difJ>oied  to  bend 
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**  tbar  sftck^  to  the  intolerable  and  ignonkinioas  yoke  of 
^,  Rome.^    Heau  voL  iiL  p.  225. 

It.nraft  be  confefledy  that  the  art  with  which  this  narra* 
tnre  is  coiiipoied»  does  honour  to  the  ingenuity  of  its  authcv. 
The  tdea»  that  the  fynod  was  aflembled  at  the  fuggeftion  of 
St  Bontface»  and  that  the  canons  were  fekded  firom  thofe, 
whidi  had  been  tranfinitted  from  Germany  jto  the  Saxon 
metropolitan*  is  well  calculated  to  juftify  the  inference 
which  he  was  fo  anxious  to  eftablifli.  The  only  defeA  is* 
that  the  whole  fyflem  has  been  raiiied  on  a  treaAerous 
4bundatian ;  on  the  fpeculations  of  a  modem  writert  inftead 
of  Ae  ^ocvonents  of  ancient  hiftory.  Henry's  account  is 
contradidedy  in  every  particular,  by  the  very  ads  of  the 
council.  1.  In  the  prooeniium  the  biikops  affert,  that  they 
iiad  aflembledy  not  at  the  fuggeftion  of  St  Boniface,  but  at 
the  peremptory  command  of  pope  Zachary.  2.  The  canons 
•jimtfrom  Germany  were  only  nine  in  number,  and  were 
eompriied  in  a  few  lines,  (Wilk.  p.  91) :  thofe  publifhed  at 
dovellioe  amounted  to  thirty,  and  are,  many  of  them  at 
leaft,  of  coniiderable  length.  (Ibid.  p.  95—100.)  How 
the  latter  could  be  feledled  firom  the  former,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive.  In  reality,  there  are  only  two  or  three  paflages 
in  which  they  bear  any  refemblance  to  each  other.  S.  The 
Englifh  bifhops  made  no  alteration  in  the  canon  refpedtng 
the  unity  of  the  church.  There  is  no  fuch  canon  in  either 
colledian.  As  the  bifhqps  aflembled  at  Mentz,  had  been 
'  ient  into  Germany  by  the  popes,  t^ls^bour  in  the  converfion 
of  the  pagans,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  exprefs  their  obe- 
idience  to  the  apoftolic  iee :  hut  the  Engliih  prelates  were 
in  difemit  circumftances,  and  no  reafon  can  be  affigned 
why  they  fliould  adopt  the  fame  eonda&.  They  therefore 
did  not  tranfcribe  the  firft  canon  of  tjjp  council  of  Mentz ; 
much  lefs  did  they  make  any  alteration  in  it.  To  give 
Ibme  colour  of  plaufibility  to  his  llory,  Henry  has  had  re- 
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courfe  to  %  raft  de  guem»  which  is  fomedmes  emplofed 
by  controverfial  writers.  He  has  framed  a  aew'tide  for  the 
Second  of  the  canons  of  Clov^ethoe,  omitted  its  commence- 
menty  and  interpolated  it  in  an  important  pafiage.  The 
ime  title  is  not  the  unity  of  the  churchy  bat  the  miity  of 
peace,  (De  unitate  pacis.  Witk.  p.  95)  :  and  the  objed  of 
the  canon  is  to  inform  us  that  the  bKhops  had  figned  an  en- 
gagement to  Eve  ifi  peace  and  amity  among.  themielyes» 
without  interfering  with  each  others  rights,  or  flattering  any 
paxtiAlar  perfocv  The  engagement  w^ich  reftrains  the 
meaning  of  the  canon  to  the  contraAing  parties,  Henry  ha» 
prudently  omitted :  and,  to  extend  its  operation,  has  inge- 
tiiously  infeited  the  words,  *^  all  the  clergy  in  the  world." 
Ip(i  prxfules,  fay  the  ads,  ad  fe  ipfos  verba  matuz  exhor- 
tationis  vertenmt,  .  •  •  •  et  fecundo  loco  fub  teftificatione 
quadam  confirmavefunt,  ut  pacis  intimac  et  fincene  chari- 
tatis  devotio  ubique  inter /ox  (all  the  clergy  in  the  worlds 
in  Henry^s  tranflation},  peipetuo  permaneat,  atque  ut  una 
£t  omnium  concordia  in  ommbus  juribus  ecclefiafticsB  reH* 
gionis,  Jn  fermone,  in  opere,  in  judicio,  iine  cujusqoam 
'adulatione  perfonae.    Wilk.  ibid. 

But.thehiftorian  has  another  argument  in  referve.  *^  So 
^  careful,^  he  adds,  ^  weie  the  prelates  to  guard  againft  the 
^*  encroachnientsof  the  popes  on  the  independency  of  the 
<<  church  of  £ngland,  that  applications  to  Rome  in  difficult 
^  cafes  were  .difcouraged  by  the  twenty-fifth  canon,  and 
''*  bifhops  direded  to  a||]|ly  only  to  their  metropolitan  in  a 
^  provincial  fynod.'*  As  Henry  has  not  tranflated  this 
canon,  and  I  am  unable  to  difcover  in  it  the  difcourage* 
ment,  of  which  he  fpeaks,  I  (hall  content  myfelf  with  tran- 
fcribing  it  for  the  perufal  of  the  reader.  Unufquifque  epiC. 
coporum,  fi  quid  in,^^i  ditscefi  corrigere  et  emendare  ne» 
quiverit,  idem  in  i^odo  coram  Archiepifcopo^  et  palam 
omnibus  ad  corrigendum  infinuet.     Wilk.  p.  d8.     Did 
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"Henry  rtaXLj  believe  that  fhis  canon  was  framed  ^  to  guard 
^  againft  the  encroachments  of  the  popes  ?"  If  he  had  read 
a  letter  to  which  he  fometimes  refin-s^  he  would  have  Imown 
that  it  was  originally  compofed  by  St  Boniface,  who  adds 
immediately  after  it :  Sic  enim,  ni  fallor,  omnes  epifcopi 
debent  metropolitano^  et  ipfe  Romano  pontifici,  fi  quid  de 
corrigendis  pbpulis  apud  eos  impoffibile  eft,  notum  facexe^ 
ct  fie  alieni  £ent  a  fanguine  animanim  perditarum.  £p.  St 
£onif.  ad  Cndib.  Archiep.  apud  Wilk.  p.  9JU 


(X)— p.  182. 

15t  Wii/trid,  by  his  earned  endeavours  to  introduce  the 
canonical  obfervances  among  his  countrymen,  and  his  fuc- 
celsful  appeals  to  the  juftice  of  the  pondfFs,  has  been  reward- 
ed with  thc^  fevered  reproaches,  by  the  enemies  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  To  paint. his  charadter  in  the  moft  odious 
colours,  has  been  a  favourite  theme  with  modem  writers* 
j^mong  a  hod  of  competitors,  I  have  affigned  the  precedent 
jcj  to  Carte :  and  that  the  reader  may  form  fome  notion  of 
his  merit,  I  (hall  fubjoin  a  few  paflages  from  his  work,  aikl 
confront  them  with  the  'original  hiftory  pf  fddius. 


1,  According  to  Carte,  (p* 
250),  <«  Wilfrid's  appeal  ap- 
^  j)eared  fo  new  and  fingular, 
**  that  it  occafioned  a  general 
V  laughter^  as  a  thing  quite 
<*  ridiculous*"  He  refers  to 
£ddius,c.24.  Henry  thought 
this  obfervation  fo  impottant, 
that  he  was  careful  to  copy  k. 


1.  Eddius  (c.  24.  p.  C$) 
fays,  not  that  the  ^>peal  ex- 
cited either  furpriie  or  ridi- 
cule, but  that  the  flatterers  of 
the  king,  expreffed  their  joy 
by  their  laughter.  Adulato- 
ribus  cum  rifu  gaudentibus. 
They  laughed  at  WiUnd'a 
difgrace.  Qui  rideds  in 
meamcondemnationesi*  Ibid* 
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2.  Carto  accuibs  Edditts  <^ 
mifivprefentationy  when  he 
fays,  that  Wilfrid  was  adviied 
Co  appeal  by  his  fellow-bifliops 
(cum  coaiilio  co-epifcoporum 
fuorum.  Ed.  c-  £4,  p.  6S)  ; 
Ivecaufb  no  one  bvtt  WmMd^ 
the  depoM  Infhop  of  Mercia» 
cotdd  give  fiich  adTioe.  Cane» 
p.  250. 


3.  Carte  aiTerts,  that  die 
long  of  Northumbria  would 
fiot  reilore  the  depofed  pre- 
late»  becaufehe  conceived  the 
condud  of  the  pontifF  to  be 
jderogatory  to  the  rights  of 
the  crown,  (p.  251.) 

4.  According  to  Carte,  (p. 
252,)  the  king  offered  him  a 
part  of  his  former  diocefe,  if 
be  would  renounce  the  autho 
rity  of  the  psqpal  mandate 
lie  refers  to  Eddius,  c.  25. 


5.  If  we  may  believe  Carte 
(p.  254),  Wilfrid  made  his 
fubmiffion  to  Theodore,  and 

•employed  die  good  offices  of 
the  bifhop  of  London  to  pro- 
cure a  reconciltadon*      His 

.audiority  is  Eddius,  c.  42. 

^  To  prove  that  this  w. 
^concfltadoA  was  not  owing  to 
any  reijiea  irtilch  die  metro- 
poUtim  paid  to  die  papal  an 


2.  The  adkiioii  of  Eddinr 
is  confirmed  by  Wilfrid's  pe* 
tidon  to  the  poadff,  in  which 
he  obferves,  that  though  fe> 
vera!  bilhops  were  prefent 
with  Theodore,  not  one  of 
diem  afiented  to  his  meafures. 
In  conventn  Theodori,  alio^ 
nmique  tunc  teroporis  antiftt- 

turn abique  conBsatk 

cujuffibet  epifcopi.  Ed.  c. 
29,  p.  66. 

S.  According  to  Eddius, 
die  ground  of  the  objedion 
was,  that  the  papal  decree 
had  been  purchaied  with  mo* 
ney ;  predo  redempta*  Edd. 
c.  33,  p.  69. 


4.  Eddius  informs  us,  that 
the  king  offered  him  a  part 
of  his  former  diocefe,  if  he 
would  acknowledge  die  pa^ 
pal  mandate  to  be  a  forgery. 
Si  denegaret  rerk  effc.  Ed. 
c.  35,  p.  70. 

5.  If  Eddius  is  to  be  cre- 
dited, it  was  Theodore,  who, 
aAuated  by  remofle  for  his 
paft  iujuAice^  fent  for  WiHnd 
and  the  biHicp  of  London^ 
and  foHdted  the  foigivenelk 
of  die  man  whom  he  had  ia- 
jured.    Ed.  c.  42,  p.  73. 

6.  Theodore^  hi  his  tetter 
to  king  Ethefred,  affigtts  the 
auAority  of  the  pontiff  as  the 
caufe  of   his  leconciliadon. 
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tfaority^but  iblely  to  his  efteem 
for  the  perfonal  merit  of  Wil* 
frid,  he  fends  his  reader  to 
the  letter  of  Theodore  to 
Etheked,  p.  254. 


7*  Carte  informs  us,  that, 
when  the  controverfy  was  ter- 
minated at  the  fynod  of  NId» 
it  was  agreed,  withott  con- 
forming to  the  terms  of  die 
papal  decree,  that  TVItfrid 
ftovld  be  reftored  to  his  fee 
of  Hexham,  and  monailery 
•f  Htppon,  p.  259* 


8*  According  to  Carter  the 
Anglo-Saxon  biihops,  during 
this  conteft,  were  careful  to 
oppofe  the  introdndion  of 
appeals,  and  to  preferve  the 
independence  of  their  church. 


Idcirco  ego  Theodoras,  hu- 
mills  epifcopus,  decrepita 
xtate^  hoc  tuz  Beatitadini 
fuggero,  quia  Apoftolica  hoc, 
ficut  fcis,  commendat  aud6- 
ritas.  Ep.  Theod.  apud 
WUk.  p.  64.  Ed.  c.  4^  p. 
74.  Pope  John  a&rts  the 
fame.  Ut  ex  ejus  di^is  ap- 
paruit,  decretis  pondficalibos 
obfecotus  erat*  Ibid.  c.  52, 
p.  82. 

7-  Yet  the  refloration  of 
Hexham  and  Rippon  was  all 
that  WSfrid  demanded  from 
the  pontic  £d.  c.  49,  p.  79. 
It  was  alfo  as  moch  as  the 
papal  decree  required,  vrtudk 
is  thus  explained  by  Atdw 
bifhop  Brithwald.  Ut  prc- 
fules  ecckfiarum  hujus  pro- 
vinciae  cum  Wilfrido  epifcopo 
pacem  plene  perfedteque  ine- 
ant,  et  partes  ecclefiarum^ 
quas  olim  ipfe  regebat,  ficut 
faptentes  mecum  judicaverintt 
reftituant.     Ed.  c.  58,  p.  85. 

8.  It  is  evident,  from  the 
whole  hiftory  of  £ddius,-that 
both  the  archbifliop%  inftead 
of  oppofing  the  introdudion 
of  zppeahf  acknowledged 
their  legality,  and  fent  m^- 
fengers  to  Rome,  to  fnpport 
their  own  decifions.  Ed.  c. 
29,  p.  6G  i  c.  50,  p.  79. 
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(L)— p.  190. 

This  poem  was  written  about  the  year  810,  aad  pubUflied 
by  Mabillon  (Sxc  iv.  torn.  ii.  p.  S02),  from  a  copy  of  a  MS. 
at  Cambridge,  fent  to  him  by  Gale.  In  his  preface  he  ob- 
lerves,  that  it  proves  the  eziftence  of  a  monaftery  in  the 
ifle  of  Lindisfame,  diftind  from  that  built  by  St  Aidan* 
(Praef.  n^  21S).  But  the  learned  monk  was  undoubtedly  de- 
ceived by  the  title  of  MonachusLindisfamenfis  ecclefiae,  which 
is  given  to  Ethelwold,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
poem.  It  is  evident  from  the  text,  that  the  coenobium  St 
Petri  to  which  he  belonged,  was  not  in  the  ifland ;  and  the 
copy  from  which  Leland  made  his  extra&s,  appears  not  to 
have  contained  the  addition  of  Monachus  Lindisfamenfis  ec- 
clefiae.  LeL  Colled.  voL  i.  p.  S62.  In  his  catalogue  of 
Britifii  writers,  Leland  informs  us,  that  Ethelwold  was  a 
monk  in  the  monaftery  of  St  Peter,'  ad  orientalelittus  Bemi^ 
ciorum.    LeL  de  fcript.  p.  140. 


(M)-^p.  195. 

Wolstan's  poem  contains  a  curious  defcription  of  the 
old  church  at  Wmchefter.  The  following  is  the  account  of 
the  organ: 

Talia  et  auziftis  hie  organa,  qualia  nufqoam 

Cemuntur,  gemino  conftabiUta  folo. 
Biflent  fupra  fociantor  in  ordine  folles, 

Inferiufque  jacent  quatuor  atque  decern. 
Flatibus  altemis  fptracula  marima  reddunt, 

Qttos  agitant  validi  feptuaginta  viri. 
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Bradiia  verlantes,  multo  et  fadore  madentes, 

Ceitatianqiie  (uos  qujqne  monent  focios,' 
Viribos  ut  totis  impellant  flaxnina  furfuxDy 

Rugiat  et  pleno  capfa  referta  finu. 
Sola  quadringentas  quse  fnftinet  ordine  mofas, 

Quas  manus  orgaiiici  temperat  ingenii. 
Has  aperit  claufas,  iteruxnqae  has  claudit  apertas» 

Exigit  at  varii  certa  camcena  foni. 
Confiduntque  duo  concord!  pedore  fratres, 

Et  regit  alphabetum  re€tOT  uterque  fuum. 
Santqae  quater  dems  occulta  foramina  Unguis, 

Inque  fuo  retinet  ordine  quxque  decern. 
Hue  alix  currunty  illuc  aliaeque  recurruntf 

Servantes  modulis  fmgula  panda  iuis» 
Et  feriunt  jubilum  feptem  difcrimtna  vocum»  ' 

Permlzto  lyrici  carmine  femitonL 

U^alfiam  carvu  Ssc*  Ben.  y.  /.  631* 

Befides  ocgansy  other  muii<;al  in(lruments  appear  to  hgve 
been  employed  in  the  church. 

Et  fimul  hymnifona  fratrum  coeunte  corona* 
Quifque  tunm  votum»  qua  valet  arte,  canit. 

Cimbalics  voces  calamis  mifcentur  acutis, 
Difpaiibuique  troprs  dulce  camcena  fonat. 

/^•/.  632. 


(N)— p.  196. 

To  the  reader,  vho  has  formed  his  notions  of  antiquity  on 
the  credit  of  modem  writers,  it  may,  probably,  create  fur- 
prife,  that  I  have  dared  to  pronounce  the  dodtrine  of  the  real 
prefence^  to  have  been  the  dodrine  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
ehurclu    What !   he  will  aik,  have  not  Parker,  and 
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and  Uflier,  and  Wtelooky  and  Hicks,  and  CoUier»  andCute^ 
and  Littleton,  and  Henrf^  ftewn  tl»t  the  ancient  belief  of 
our  anceftorsy  re^^e^ing  ibt  factameat  of  the  eaohaiift,  per- 
fedly  coincides  with  that  eftabliiked  by  the  reformed 
churches?  But  £»£t%  are  to  be  proved,  not  by  aotbority,  but 
by  evidence :  and  to  this  fonnkUMe  i^ialanx  a£  controver- 
tifts,  plnl<ilog]fts,  and  hiftorians,  may  be  oj^ofed  a  fiil  more 
formidable  array  of  contenaponuy  and  uaqueftionabk  vouch* 
ers*  My  opinion  wasnot  ha&ily  afliimed.  Ifvtras the refult 
of  long  and  patient  inveftigation ;  and  before  I  am  condemn- 
ed of  temerity,  I  truft  the  reader  iviU  have  the  candour  to 
^)erttfe  the  following  obfervadons : 

I.  The  ecdefiafiscal  hiftory  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  may  be 
divided  into  two  periods,  that  whidi  preceded,  and  that 
which  followed,  the  Danifli  devaftations  in  the  nindi  century. 
Of  thefe,  the  firft  moft  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  the 
more  brilUant.  The  writere,  whom  it  produced,  were  equal, 
if  not  fuperior,  to  any  of  their  contemporaries  in  the  other 
naiotts  of  Europe.  The  works  of  feveral  have  jHrnved  the 
revolutions  of  one  thoufand  years,  and  are  ftill  extant  to  at- 
teft  the  religkKifl  oeed  of  dieir  authors.  To  ibardi  «n  them 
for  a  fingle  paflage^  which  denies  die  real  prefaice^  will  be  a 
fruitlefs  labour :  but  ieftimonies,  which  tacidy  fupp^ffe,  or 
expre&ly  aflert  it,  may  be  difcoi^ered  m  almoft  every  page. 
By  a  long  acquaintance  with  them  in  the  compofltionof  thefe 
Iheets,  I  have  earned  the  right  to  make  this  affertion. 

But  to  the  reader,  fomething  more  is  due  than  mere  afler- 
tion.  To  fatisfy  his  judgment,  without  fatiguing  his  pa- 
tience, I  ihall  fubjoin  a  few  (hort  quotations,  finom  the  suBts 
of  the  comcil  of  Cakuithythebcmiyies  of  the  venerable  Bede, 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  pontificals* 

1.  A  cuOom,  which  originatedin  the  earlier  ages  of  chrif- 
tianity,  had  introduced  a  law,  that  no  church  fliould  be  dada« 
cated,  mdeft  At  xemainB  oC  finne  joaartyr  nepofad  widiin  its 
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wdUa.  In  Eogland,  the  daScxibj  of  ob&rnig  tbb  regvku 
rifln^  indnced  the  hiAopt  of  dtt  conadl  of  Cakukh  (anno  8-16) 
to  ordaiiiy  duit  irfien  the  proper  tel  ics  co«U  not  be  pcoeiised* 
the  eucharift  ihoiild  be  c€Mifeaated»  and  carefully  preferved 
ia  the  cbvreh.  The  reafim»  which  they  "afiigii^  is  repuarluu 
Ue :  ^  Becaufe  the  eucharift  is  the  body  and  Uood  of  our 
**  Lotd  Jefus  Chrift."  {QoisL  eocpus  et  fimgnb  eft  Domini 
noAri  Jeftt  Cbrifti.  Con.  Calc.  apod  Wilk.  pw  169) :  words 
whkh>  in  diis  cafe,  appear  to  imply  noc  only  a  ftal*  but  aUb 
a.  permanent  prefesce,  that  is  not  confined  mevely  to  the  time 
•f  manducation. 

S.  Bede»  the  brigfateft  luminary  of  die  Aag^Saxon 
churchy  in  a  honuly  on  tfaeTigil  of  £after»  foraUy  ezpreiles 
the  notion,  'vriiich  he  had  been  taught  to  entotain  re^peding 
the  ftcrifice  of  the  ma&»  and  the  fiicrament  of  the  akar. 
<*  When  we  cekbrate  the  OKifsy''  fays  he»  <<  we  again  immo>- 
**  late  to  the  lather,  the  facred  body  and  the  preciooa  blood 
"  of  the  lamb,  with  wbich  we  have  been  iwkemed  from  oor 
<<  finfi/*  Miflarumlblemniaceld^rantes,  corpus  fiioro&nftBm 
et  preciofum  agni  fanguinem,  quo  a  peceatis  redcmptt  fuaiQS» 
deaoo  Deo  m  profedum  noftras  ialutb  immolamus.  Horn, 
in  vig.  Pad  torn.  vtt.  p.  6. 

S.  Egbert^  arehbifliop  of  York,  Itred  before  the  middle 
^f  the  ei^th  century.  His  pontifical,  written  in  Ang^ 
Saxon  chara^ers,  was  preferved  in  the  chureh  of  Evxcuz  in 
Nonnandy.  The  abbey  of  Jumiege,  in  die  fiunn  province^ 
poffeiled  another  Anglo^xon  pontifical  of  nearly  the  £une 
age.  From  both.  Marten^  a  Maarift  monk,  paUifhed 
feveral  copious  extrads  in  hb  treatiie  de  antiquis  eoclefic 
ritibus  (amio  1700  et  feq,)  i  and  from  them  may  be  readily 
learnt  the  dodrine  of  our  ancelb>rs,  teipeding  tiie  eadnrift. 
In  the  office  of  ordination,  the  biihop  is  diteAed  to  invoke 
die  bkffing  of  God  on  the  prieft  whom  he  ordained,  tliat  he 
might  be  endowed  with  every  virtue,  and  might  uaiisform, 
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fms  Ratberttts,  Hincmar,!  ftc.)  who  adnilted  both  die  Sff$ 
wad  the  eealttjr ;  and  added»  that  the  faodf  of  Cfaxift  cantaau 
ed  in  the  eadsarift»  was  the  identical  body»  which  had  been 
ham  of  the  virgin,  and  had  fufiered  on  die  crofL.  A  thbd 
party  lejeded  both  the  fortner  opinions;  and  contended  for 
a  triple  diftn^^ion  of  the  body  of  Chrift:  viai.  the  body  bom 
of  the  virgin*  the  body  contaiaed  in  the  euchartft,  and  his 
myftical  body»  die  church*  Among  the  latter  was  Rairuni 
m  Berttaniny  a  monk  of  Corbie,  whofe  diflettation  i  fliaH 
notice,  as  it  is  intimately  cooneAed  widi  the  doArine  of 

The  treatiie  of  Bertram  is  fliort,  and  divided  into  two 
ports.  In  tibe  firft,  he  propofesto  &lve  the  qneftkn^  vhethet 
there  be  in  the  encharift  any  myfiery  or  figui&  With 
Pafchafius,  he  decides  in  the  affirmative.  His  principal  asw 
gttment  is  the  feUowing  :-«*AJter  the  coniecration»  the  bread 
and  wine  have  become,  or  haare  paffiad  into,  the  body  and 
blood  of  Chrift  (£aiaa  font,  p.  90,  tranfitum  ftcerunt»  p*  IS) ; 
consequently  they  are  changed.  But  no  diange  has  been 
made  outws»dly  or  corporally:  therefore  it  has  been  aoad^ 
ittwantty  or  fplritually  x  therefore  the  endiarift  i$  die  bodj 
and  blood  of  Chrift  ;  not  indeed  corporally^  but  %>iritnaUy  i 
and  of  confisqnence  a  myftery  or  figure  mnft  be  admittecL 
He  adds,  left  his  meaning  ifaould  be  mifunderftoodt  that  br 
does  not  aflert  the  fimultaneous  eziftence  of  two  thii^  fo 
difierent  as  a'body  and  a  fpirit,  but  that  the  iame  %b^  in 
oi^e  reQ)edl,  is  die  appearance  of  bread  and  wine,  and  in  anow 
ther,  is  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift.  Non  quod  duarom 
fint  eziftentisB  reram  inter  ie  diverfamm*  corporis  videlicet  et 
fpiritos,  vemm  una  eademque  res  fecundim  alind  fpecie^ 
panis  et  vfaii  confiftit,  iecundnm  aliud  antem  corpus  et  fiui- 
guis  ChriftL  The  principal  dificulty  in  this  part  of  the 
treatiie,  is  to  difcover  the  ezad  fignification,  which  Bertram 
affixes  to  the  words  corporally  and  fpiritually*    To  me  he 
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appeanr  t0  meair,  that  In  the  eucharifl  the  body  of  Chrift  ex- 
i&Sf  not  with  the  properties  of  bodies  in  their  natural  ftate*^ 
bat  after  a  manner  which  is  ipiritual  or  myfterious,  and  im- 
perceptible to  the  fenfes  ( I ). 

In  the  fecond  part  he  enquires,  whether  the  euchariftic  be 
the  iame  as  the  natural  body  of  Chrtft.  To  prove  that  it  is 
notr  he  obferves  that  the  natural  body  was  vifible  and  palpa- 
ble, the  euchartiUc  is  invifible  and  impalpable ;  that  the  na- 
tural body  appeared  to  be  what  it  was,  the  euchariftic  ap- 
pears to  be  what  it  is  not :  whence  he  infers  that  they  are 
different,  and  confequently  cannot  be  the  fame.  This  argu- 
ment hepuifues  through  feveral  pages ;  and  after  comparing 
the  euchariftic  body  of  Chrift  with  his  myftical  body,  the 
congregation  of  the  faithful  (2) ;  he  concludes- with  begging 
the  reader,  not  to  infer  from  what  be  has  faid,  that  he  denies 
the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift  to  be  received  in  the  eucharift, 
NoQ  tdeo,  quoniam  ifta  dicimus,  putetur  in  myfterio  facra- 
sienti  corpus  Domini  vel  fanguinem  ipfms  non  a  fidelibus 
fumi,  quando  fides,  non  quod  oculus  videt,  fed  qUod  credit, 
acciptt,  p.  134.  Though  Bertram,  through  the  whole  of  this 
treatife,  attempts  to  prove  that  the  natural  and  euchariftic 
body  of  Chrift  are  not  the  fame,  he  appears  to  confine  the 
difference  to  die  manner  in  which  they  exift,  (fecundem  ipe-r 
ctem  quam  gerit  exterius,  p.  94).  In  one  paflage  he  plainly 
aflerts  their  identity,  when  he  fays,  that  Chrift,  on  the  night 
before  his  paftion,  changed  the  fubftance  of  bread  into  his 
own  body,  which  was  about  to  fufln&r,  as^d  the  creature. of 

(1)  Thus  he  says,  p.  42,  in  the  person  of  Christ:  Non  ergo  camem 
meam  vel  langvinem  meum  vohis  corporaiiter  comedendum  vel  biben- 
dum,  et  per  partes  distributum  distiibuendum  putetis  .  .  .  .  sed  vera  per 
mysterium  panem  et  vinum  ixi  corporis  et  sanguinis  i^ei  conversa  substdn* 
tiara  a  credentibus  suraendam. 

(2)  It  is  perhaps  to  these  opinions  that  Paschasius  alludes,  when  he  eon* 
temptuottsly  mentions  the  ineptias  de  tripartito  corpora  ChrisU.  Apud- 
Mabil*  Sxc.  iv.  torn.  ti.  prxf.  n^  55. 

I  1 
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wine  into  his  own  blood,  which  was  to  be  (bed  on  the  crois. 
Paulo  antequam  pateretur  pants  fubftantiam»  et  vini  creatu* 
ram  convertere  potuit  in  proprium  corpus  quod  paiTurum 
erat»  et  in  fuum  fanguineni,  qui  poft  fundendus  extabat,  p« 
40.  Perhaps  the  true  fentiments  of  Bertram  may  be  fafely 
coUedled  from  thofe  of  Rabanus  Maurus,  archbifhop  of 
MentZy  who  lived  af  the  fame  time,  and  defended  the  fame 
caufe.  This  writer  exprefsly  declared,  that  the  difference  for 
which  he  contended,  was  entirely  confined  to  the  external  ap- 
pearance.  ManifeftifTime  cognofcetis,  noa  c^uidem  (quod 
abfit ! )  naturaliter,  fed  fpecialiter  aliud  efle  corpus  Domini, 
quod  ex  fubflantia  panis  ac  vini  pro  mundi  vita  quotidie  per 
fpiritum  fandtum  confecratur,  quod  a  facerdote  poilmodum 
Deo  patri  fuppliciter  ofiertur ;  et  aliud  fpecialiter  corpus 
Chriftiy  quod  natum  eft  de  Maria  virgine,  in  c^uod  iftud  tranf** 
fertur.  DiAa  cuj.ufdam  fapien.  apud  Mab.  Ssec.  iv.  voL  ii. 
p.  593  (3). 

In  the  tenth  century,  about  the  time  in  which  St  Dunftan 
reftored  the  nionaftic  order  in  England,,  theie  difputes  were 
revived  in  France.  As  the  devaftadons  of  the  Danes  had 
interrupted  the  fucceflion  of  the  Engliih  monks,  colonies  of 
inffrudors  were  obtained  from  the  French  monafteries :  and, 
at  the  prayer  of  Ethelwold,  the  abbots  of  Fleury  and  Corbie 
commiffioned  fome  of  their  difciple^  to  teach  at  Abingdon 
and  Winchefter.  It  was  in  thefe  eftablifhments  that  JElfrjc 
was  educated,  and  in  them  he  imbibed  from  his  foreign 

(S)  The  Engfish  tnoshtor  of  Bertnun  it  poridve,  that  in  the  htio  of 
this  age,  the  word  spedea  signified  the  specific  nature  of  a  thing.  Tliis 
passage  proves  his  mistake,  as  in  it  species  and  natun  are  opposed  to  eadi 
other.  Here  I  may  observe,  that  the  orthodoxy  of  Bertnm  was  never 
^estioned  before  the  reformation.  From  the  catalogues  of  the  monastic 
libraries  in  Leland,  copies  of  his  work  appear  not  to  have  been  scarce ;  and, 
five  years  before  the  firvt  printed  edition,  he  is  dted  as  a  champion  of  the 
catholic  hkhy  by  Dr  Fisher,  the  teamed  and  virtuoot  bishop  of  Rochester. 
rPnef.  lib.  fiv.  adver.  Veohmp.  an.  1586.) 
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msifters  the  dodhine  of  Bertram^  which*  he  afterwards  mod 
zealoufly  inculcated. 

Among  the  works  of  JEHiict  much  importance  has  been 
attached  by  controverfial  writersi  to  hfs  fermon  on  the  facri- 
fice  of  the  mafs.  Nearly  one  one  half  of  it  confifts  of  ex- 
tracts from-  the  work  of  Bertram ;  and  of  thefe  extrads  it 
has  been  afferted,  perhaps  with  more  boldnefs  than  prudence, 
that  they  contain  the  dodhine  of  the  proteftant  church  in  the 
deareft  terms,  and  cannot  by  any  ingenuity  be  reconciled 
with  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  RoiAe*  (Henry,  vol.  ii.  p« 
202»)  That  the  reader  may  be  able  to  judge  for  himfelf,  I 
IhaU  tranflate,  as  literally  as  1  can,  the  pafTage  on  which 
this  aflertion  is  chiefly  founded,  preferring  fuch  Saxon  ex- 
preflions  as  are  dill  intelligible,  and  inferting  thofe  fentences 
which  Henry  has-fupprefled.  Below  I  fhaU  add  the  original 
latin  of  Bertram,  that  the  tranflation  of  ^Ifiic  may  more 
readily  be  con^ared  with  iu  The  Saxon  may  be  feen  at 
the  end  of  ^Ifric's  treatife  on  the  old  and  new  teftament, 
puUiihed  by  Liile  in  16^9  and  in  Whelock's  edition  of 
Sede's  hiftory,  p.  462. 

«*  Much  is  there  between  the  invifible  might  of  the  holy 
^  hufel>  and  the  vifible  appearance  of  its  own  kmd.  In  its 
**  own  kind  it  is  corruptible  bread  and  corruptible  wine  ;, 
**  but,  after  the  might  of  the  divine  word,  it  is  truly  Chrifl's 
**  body  and  his  Uoodi  not  indeed  in  a  bodily,  but  in  a 
**  ghoftly  manner  (4).  Much  is  tiftre  between  the  body, 
**  in  which  Chrift  fu£Pered,  and  the  body  which  is  hallowed 
«  to  hufel  (5).    Truly  the  body,  in  which  Chrift  fu&red> 

(4)  Chrisci  corpus  et  sangiiU  raperficie  teo»s  cnnsidtfraca  creatnra  est 
mntabilitati  corruptefaic|iie  subjecu :  ti  mysterii  vero  perpendas  virtutem, 
vita  est  partidpantibus  se  tribuens  immortalitatem  p.  S28.  Ad  sensum 
quod  pertlnet  corporis,  comiptibQe  eat,  quod  fides  vero  credit,  incorrup- 
tibile,  p.  100. 

(5)  Multa  differentia  separantur  corpus,. in  quo  passus  est  Christus,  ef 
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«<  was'  bom  of  the  flefli  of  Maiyy  ^th  blood  and  whb  bone, 
^  with  ikin  and  with  finews,  in  human  limbs,  and  with  a. 
**  reafonable  living  foul.  But  his  ghoftly  body,  which  we 
^*  call  the  hufel»  is  gathered  of  many  corns,  without  blood 
'<  and  bonei  without  limb&  and  a  foul  (6)  ;  and  therefore 
^  nothmg  is  to  be  underftood  in  it  after  a  bodily,  bttC  all  is. 
«*  to  be  underftood  after  a  ghbftly  manner  (7).  Whatevec 
«  there  is  in  the  hufel,  which  giveth  us  the  fubftance  of  life, 
^  that  cometh  of  the  ghoftly  might  and  invifible  operadoa 
<<  -(8)..  For  this  reafon  the  holy  hufel  is  called  a  facrament  f 
**  becaufe  one  thing  is  feen  in  it,  and  another  underftood  (9}«. 
**  That  which  is  fecn,  hath  a  bodily  appearance,  that  which 
*<  we  underfland,  h^th  a  ghoftly  might  (10).  Ceitainljk 
<<  Chrift's  body,  that  fuffered  death,  and  arofe  firom  death, 

■ 

^  dies  now  no  more  $  it  is  eternal  and  impaflible.     The  hufel 
M  IS  temporal  not  eternal,  corruptible,  and  dealed  into  pieces,  . 
^  chewed  between  the  teeth,  and  fent  into  the  ftomach  ( 1 1  }• 

hoc  corpus  quod  in  myaterio  pwiiaikU  Christt  qyoddie  »  fidemms  odcbin«« 
tor,  p.  88j 

(6)  Ilia  luunqiie  caro,  quae  crvclfizB  ett,  de  Tiiginii  cane  &eta  eit, 
'oBxibus  et  nervU  compacu»  humanonmi  membromm  lineameatls  dis- 
tijicta,  rationaUs  animas.  spiiitu  Tiviiicata  in  propiiamTitam.  At  vcr» 
caro  (pirituaUs,  qun  popQlum  credentem  spiritualiter  pasdt,  sMmdMm 
sptciem  fvam  gerit  exUriusf  frumeoti  granb  maan  artifich  consUtk,  nollia- 
nenrU  oMibusque  compacta,  nulla  membromm  Tarietate  diatincta,  nulla 
ratteoall  substantia  vegetau,  ^qdlos  proprios  potens  motus  ezercere,  p.  94. 

(7)  Nihil  in  esca  ista,  nihil  in  potu  isto  corporaliter  sentiendum,  sed 
totum  spiritualiter  attendendnm,  p.  86, 

(8)  Quidqidd  in-ea  yltc  prScbet  substaotiam,  ^kitttaUs  est  potentix,  et 
Inviubilis  efficicntia,  divinseque  ^iituds,  p.  94. 

(9)  Ostendit  (St  Iltdorus)  onme  sacramentum  aUquid  secret!  In  se  co«- 
tinere,  et  aliud  es«e  quodvisibiUtepappareat,  aliod  Tero  quod  inrisfiilfiter 

lit  acdpiendum,  p.  62:. 

(10)  Exterius  quod  ▼idbtur^  spedem  babet  corpowam, . . .  loterius  vero. 
quod  intelHgitur,  fructum  spiritualem,  p.  126. 

(U)  Corpus  Chditi,  quodmortuum  est,  quod  scsurrealt^  ...  jam 
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'*  But  it  is  neverthelefs  all  in  every  part  according  to  the 
*•  ghoftly  might.  Many  receive  the  holy  body,  but  it  is 
«*  nevertheless  all  in  every  part  according  to  the  ghoftly  fa- 
^  crament.  Though  fome  men  receive  a  fmaller  part,  yet 
^  there  is  not  more  might  in  a  greater  part  than  in  a  fmalfer. 
'**  Becaufe  it  is  entire  in  all  men  according  to  the  invifible 
**  might  (12).  This  facrament  Is  a  pledge  4ind  a  figeure  : 
**  Cbrift's  body  is  truth.  This  pledge  we  hold  facramental- 
*^  ly,  till  we  come  to  the  truth,  and  then  this  pledge  will  end 
'<  (IS).  Truly  it  is,  as  we  faid  before,  Chrift's  body  and 
^  his  blood,  not  after  a  bodily,  but  after  a  ghoftly  manner 
"^  ( 14).  Nor  fhall  ye  fearch  how  it  is  made  fo :  but  hold 
«  that  it  is  made  fo"  (15). 

How  iuch  language  ^  this  would  found  from  a  proteftant 
jmlpit,  I  (hall  not  <pretend  to  determine  ( 16) :  but  this  I  am 

ourtftur ....  steroam  est  jam,  non  passible.  Hoc  autem  quod  in  ecdesia 
celebiatur,  tempotale  est,  non  xtemum,  comiptibUe  non  incorniptum,  p. 
99,  100. 

(12)  This  passage  I  do  not  find  in  Bertram. 

(13)  Hoc  corpus  pignus  est  et  species :  Ulud  Veritas.    Hoc  enim  geritnr 
4onec  %d  iUod  perveniatur :  ubi  vero  ad  Ulud  perventum  fiierit,  hoc  re- 

.movebitur,  p.  114. 

(M)  Est  quidem  corpus  Christ!,  scd  non  corporale  sed  spiritualr:  est 
toDguis  Christ!,  sed  non  corporalis  sed  spiritualis,  p.  80. 

(15  Nee  istic  ratio  qui  fieri  potult  est  disqnirenda,  sed  fides,  .quod  fac- 
tum sit  adhibenda,  p.  36.     '  ^ 

(16)  Indeed  I  cannot,  as  Ijtm'unitfletoniBderstand  the  doctrine  of  the 
estabUshed  church  on  this  subject.  After  an  attentive  perusal  of  Arch- 
bishop Seeker's  thirty-sixth  lecture  on  the  catechism,  I  have  only  learnt, 
that  the  unworthy  communicant  **  receives  what  Christ  has  called  hisl>ody 
**  and  blood,  that  is  the  signs  of  them,*'  but  that  the  worthy  communicant 
**  cau  his  flesh  and  drinks  his  blood,  because  Christ  is  present  to  ^is 
•**  soul,  becoming  by  the  inward  virtue  of  his  spirit,  its  food  and  sus- 
*'  tenance.**  If  the  reader  wish  for  more  infomuitioa  on  tlds  subject,  he 
jnay  consult  bishop  Porteos.  N«  **  believes  Cl||st's  body  andtlood  to  be 
*^«  verily  and  Indeed  taken  and  received,  b)r  the  faithftil  in  Che  Lord's  sup- 
'^*  per  i  that  is,  an  union  ^ith  him  ^>  be  not  only  repEeaentedi  but  really 
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free  to  aflerty  that  no  catholic  divine  will  pronounceit  repng- 
nant  to  tjhe  catholic  dodbrine. 

2.  If  the  body  of  Chrift  exift  at  all  in  the  euchaxift,  it  is 
evident  that  it  does  not  exift  after  the  manner  of  a  natural 
body.  Hence»  to  exprefs  this  difference  of  exiftence»  fbme 
diftindlion  is  neceflary.  By  Bertram  and  JEihiCf  the  wonds 
uaturaliter  and  fpiritualiter  were  adopted :  by  the  cooncil  of 
Trent,  naturaliter  and  facramentaliter  were  preferred,  (Sefs* 
1 3,  c.  L )  Many  catholics,  however,  still  preferve  the  old  dif«* 
tia^on  of  Se^tram,  ( Veron.  reg.  fid.  c.  xi.)  I  Ihall  cite  only 
Holden,  an  Englifliman,  and  an  eminent  member  of  the 
umverilty  of  Paris.  Summa  dodlrinse  noftrae  in  eo  fita  eft, 
ut  verum  et  reale  corpus  Chrifti  profiteamur  effe  in  hoc  Jk- 
cramento,  non  more  corporeo  et  paflibili,  fed  fpirituali  et 
ihvifibili,  nobis  omnino  incognito.  Hold^  anal.  fid.  p.  I9St 
edit.  1767.  If  this  diftin^on  be  a  teft  of  proteftantifm,  the 
church  of  Rome  muft  refign  the  moft  difttnguifhed  of  her 
children. 

2.  It  is  true  that  .£lfnc  denies  the  perfed  identity  of  the 
natural  and  euchariftic  body  of  Chrift.  But  the  fame  doc-. 
trine  is  admitted  by  the  moft  orthodox  among  the  catholic 
writers.  Lanfranc,  the  firft  Norman  archbilhop  of  Canter> 
bury,  and  the  ilreauous  opponent  of  Berengarius,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  averts,  that  if  we  confider  the  manner  in 
which  the  euchariftic  body  exifts,  we  may  truly  fay,  it  is  not 
the  fame  body,  which  was  bom  of  the  virgin.  Ut  vere  dici 
pofiit,  et  ipfum  corpus,  quod  de  virgine  fumptum  eft,  nos 
fumere,  et  non  ipfum :  ipfum  quidem,  quantum  ad  eflenti. 
sun  veracque  naturae  proprietatem ;  non  ipfum  autem,  it 
fpe&es  panis  vinique  fpeciem.  Lanf.  adver.  Bereng.  c.  18. 
With  Lanfranc  agrees,  and  that  too  in  ftronger  terms,  Bof- 

'<  and  effeetnaUy  commuoietted  to  the  worthj  receiver.**  Confntatkm  qf 
crron,  p.  87.  If  thete  r^gjint  reverend  divines  have  clear  ideas  on  this  sub^ 
ject,  it  most,  1  think,  be  confeiied,  that  they  alio  poisetf  the  art  of  clothing 
them  in  obscnxc  hmguage. 
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fiiety  the  great  champion  of  catholiciC7  in  the  feventeen& 
centuiy.  En  un  fens  et  n'y  regardant  quela  fubftance  c'eft 
le  mtme  corps  de  Jefus  Chrift»  n^  de  Marie :  mais  dans  un 
autre  fens,  et  n'y  regardant  que  les  manieres,  ^en  eft  un 
autre)  qu'il  f 'eft  fait  par  fes  paroles.  Bos.  torn.  iii.  p.  182. 
This  is  the  general  language  of  catholic  divines:  but  there 
bave  been  fome  who  have  adopted  ftill  ftronger  language. 
Ge  corps  facramentel,  quoiqu'il  n'a  pas  ^e  immole  fur  la 
croix.  ne  laufle  pas  d'toe  le  corps  de  J.  C.  parceque  fa  fainte 
ame  y  eft  unie,  et  que  fon  ame  eft  unie  perfonellement  au 
verbe.  Inftrud.  fur  Peuchariftie  par  I'ev^que  de  Boulogne, 
p.  36.  With  the  truth  of  their  opinion,  I  have  no  concern : 
but  if  it  has  been  maintained  without  the  imputation  of  he- 
terodoxy, I  cannot  fee  what  there  is  in  the  writings  df 
iBlfric  repugnant  to  the  catholic  faith* 

S*  The  obferration  of  .£lfnc,  that  the  euchatift  is  a 
pledge  and  a  figure,  is  ftriftly  conformable  to  the  dodrine 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  The  fame  is  ezprefsly  aflerted  in 
the  office  of  the  facrament,  ufed  by  that  church.  In  the 
anthem  at  the  magnificat,  the  eucharift  is  called  a  pledge  of 
future  glory  (pignus  futurae  glorix)  ;  in  the  prayer  after  the 
communion  it  is  called  a  figure,  almoft  in  the  language  of 
iElfric  (quam  pretioii  corporis  et  ianguinis  tiii  temporalis 
perceptio  praefigurat). 

If  thefe  obfervations  do  not  convince  the  reader  of  lihe  ca- 
tholicity of  .£lfnc,  he  may  perufe  the  paflage  immediately 
following  that  which  I  have  tranfcribed.  In  it,  to  prove  the 
truth  of  his  dodrine,  he  appeals  to  two  miracles,  in  whidi 
he  pretends  that  the  eucharift,  by  the  divine  permifiion,  ap- 
peared to  difierent  perfons  under  the  form  of  fiefh  and 
blood  (Liile,  p.  ?•  Whdbck,  p.  427).  What  credit  may 
be  due  to  thefe  miracles,  is  foreign  to  the  prefent  fubjed ; 
but  I  cannot  perfuade  myfelf  that  any  pexfon,  who  denied 
the  fv^)ematural  cooverfion  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the 
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l>ody  and  blood  of  Chrift,  A^'ould  ever  attempt  te  prove  hf 
fuch  miracles  tlie  truth  of  his  opinion. 

It  is  perpetually  inculcated  by  modem  writers,  that  the 
dodrine  of  ^Ifric  was  the  national  belief  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons. In  one  refpedb  this  affertion  is  true.  i£lfric,  as  well  as 
his  countrymen,  believed,  that  in  the  mafs  the  bread  and 
wine  were  made,  by  the  divine  power,  the  body  and  hldod 
of  Chrid.  But  ingenious  men  have  always  afTumed  the  pri- 
;vilege  of  {peculating  on  the  myflenes  of  chridianity :  nor 
have  their  ipeculations  been  condemned,  as  long  as  they 
have  not  trenched  on  the  integrity  of  faith.  In  this  career, 
JElfric  exercifed  his  abilities  under  the  guidance  of  Bertram : 
and  I  think. I  ha»ve  (hewn  that  his  opinions  are  not  repugnant 
to  the  eftabliflied  da&r'me  of  the  catholic  church.  His  lan- 
jguage  and  diflindlions  were  certainly  fmgular:  but  I  am  at 
a  lofs  to  conceive  why  we.muft  confider  them  as  the  ftandard 
of  Anglo-Saxon  orthodoxy.  With  refpe<5l  to  them  .£lfric 
ilands  alone^  He  has  neither  precurfor  nor  fucceiFor.  It  is 
in  vain  to  fearch  for  a,fingle  alliifion  to  his  particular  opini- 
ons, eidier  in  the  ^works  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  writers,  or  in 
the  ads  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  councils,  that- preceded,  accom- 
panied,  jot  followed  him.  But  it  were  eafy  to  (kleA  nume- 
rous inflances  both  prior  and  poilerior  in  time,  in  which  tha 
.contrary  dodirine,  that  the  natural  and  eucharidic  body  of 
Cluriil  are  the  fame,  is  irequendy  and  forcibly  inculcated. 
I.  The'  pafTage^  which  I  have  already  tranfcribed  from 
Bede,  affects,  that  the  body  of  the  lamb,  which  is  immolated 
on  the  altari  is  diat  by  which  we  were  redeemed  from  our 
Uns  :  and  in  another  part  the  fame  venerable  author  obierves» 
that  the  blood  of  ChnH;  is  not  now  (bed  by  the  hands  of  the 
Jews,  but  received  by  the  mouths  of  the  faithful.  Sangois 
lUius  non  infidelium  manibus  adpemiciemipforum^funditur, 
fed  fidelium  ore  fuam  fumitur  in  falutem.  Horn,  in  Epiph. 
.tom.  vii.     2.  To  Bede  I  ihall  add  Alcuin.    In  the  Caroline 
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books>  which  were  priacipallf  .coxnpofed  by  him»  and  to  which 
modem  writers  frequently  refer  their  readers,  we  are  told, 
that  the  eucharift  is  not  an. image  but  the  truth,  not  the 
fliadow  but  the  body,  not  a  figure  of  future  tilings,  but  that 
which  was  prefigured  by  things  paft,  &c.  Nd^im  corporis 
et  fanguinis  dominici  myfterium  imago  jam  dicendum  eft, 
fed  Veritas ;  non  umbra  fed  corpus ;  non  exemplar  futuro- 
rum,  fed  id  quod  ezeroplaribus  prsfigurabatur :  nee  ait,  haec 
eik  imago. corporis  mei,  fed  hoc  eft  corpus  meum,  quod  pro 
vobis.tradetun  Carol,  lib.  iv.  c.  14>«  3.  But  Bede  and  Al- 
cuin  may  perhaps  be  confidered  as  too  early ;  let  us  there- 
fore coQfult  the  writers,  who  followed  JElfric  in  the  eleventh 
century.  In  a  Franco-theotifc  MS.  once  the  property  of 
Canute  the  great  (Cott.  MSS.  €al.  A.  7.  Wanley,  p.  225), 
Chrift  is  reprefented  as  fpeaking  to  his  apoftles  at  the  laft 
fupper,  and  declaring  that  '<  he  gave  to  them  his  body  to 
**  eat,  and  his  blood  to  drink,  that  body  which  he  fhould  givA' 
<i  up  to  be  crucified,  and  that  blood  which  he  fhould  fhed 
"  for  them."  (jibu  ik  lu  betbu  famod  etan  endi  dnncan. 
rhef  an  errhu  fcal  ^eban  endi  ^loran.  Hicks,  Gram.  p. 
191.)  In  another  MS.  (Tib.  c.  i.)  of  the  fame,  or  perhaps 
of  a  later  date,  we  are  told  that  **  Chrift  did  not  fay,  take 
this  confecrated  bread,  and  eat  it  in  place  of  my  body,  or  drink 
thV  confecrated  wine  in  place  of  my  blood :  but  without  any 
figure  or  circumlocution,  this,  faid  he,  is  my  body,  and  this 
is  my  blood.  And  to  cut  off  all  the  windings  of  error,  he  ' 
added,  which  body  fhall  be  deh'vered  for  you,  and  which 
blood  Ihall  be  fhed  for  you."  (Non  dixit  dominus,  accipite 
panem  hunc  confecratum,  et  comedite  in  vice  corporis  mei, 
vel  bibite  vinum  hoc  confecratum  in  vice  fanguinis  mei ;  fed 
nulla  figura,  nulla  circuitione  ufus,  hoc,  inquit,  eft  corpus 
meum,  hie  eft  fanguis  mens.  Utque  omnes  excluderet  er- 
rorum  ambages,  quod,  inquit,  corpus  pro  vobis  tradetur,  et 
'^tti  fanguis  pro  vobis  fundetur.     Wanley  MSS.  p.  221.) 
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Thefe  inftances  appear  to  me  to  prove^  not  only  that  the  real 
preience»  but  alfo  that  the  identity  of  the  natural  and  the 
•eucfaariftic  body  of  Oirift  was  believed  by  the  Saxon  chnich 
as  late  as  the  period  of  the  Norman  conquefL 

This  noteAs  tnienfibly  fwelled  to  die  bulk  of  a  diflert^ 
tion.  To  the  readery  who  is  defirous  to  learn  the  real  ienti* 
ments  of  antiquity»  I  truftt  that  I  (hall  ftand  in  need  of  no 
apology.  But  I  had  ventured  to  contradid  an  opinion,  whidi 
had  been  zealoufly  propagated  by  a  hoft  of  refpeftable  wiit* 
ers :  and  I  owed  it  both  to  the  public  and  myfelf»  to  ftate 
the  reaibns  on  which  I  refufed  to  bend  to  their  anthorit)!;^ 
Of  the  validity  of  thefe  reafons,  it  is  for  others  to  ji 


{O}— p.  209. 

The  three  days  preceding  the  fail  of  Lenty  which  are  ftill 
called  ihrovetide  (i.  e.  confeflion-tide}^  wer^  the  time  parti* 
cularly  allotted  to  confeffion.  The  public  impofition  of  pe- 
nance was  referved  for  the  mafs  of  AA-Wednefday  (Egbert* 
pcenitent.  apud  Wilk  p.  127)«  In  the  morning,  thofe,  who 
were  difpofed  to  repair,  in  the  face  of  their  brethren,  the  in- 
fult,  which  by  their  fcandalous  behaviour  they  had  offered  to 
religion  and  morality,  were  admonifhed  to  xepair  to  the  porch 
of  the  church,  barefoot,  and  in  fackcloth.  At  the  proper 
hour  the  bifliop  introduced  them  into  the  church,  and  lay 
proftrate  before  the  altar,  while  the  choir  chaunted  the  thhrty* 
feventh,  fiftieth,  fifty-third,  and  fifty-firft  pfalms.  At  the 
conclufion  of  the  laft,  he  rofe,  and  recited  the  following 
prayer :  **  O  Lord,  our  God,  who  art  not  overcome  by  oar 
<*  offences,  but  art  appeafed  by  our  repentance,  look  down* 
^  we  befeech  thee,  on  thefe  thy  fervants,  who  confeft  that 
^  they  have  finned  againft  thee.  To  waih  away  fin,  and 
^  gnat  pardon  to  the  finner  belongs  to  thee,  ^o  haft  faid 
^  that  thou  willeft  not  the  death»  but  the  repentance  of  fin- 
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**  ners.  .  Grant  then»0  Lord,  to  thefe,  that  they  may  perform 
**  Aeir  couHe  of  penance,  and  haring  amended  their  bad  ac- 
**  ttonsy  rejoice  in  eternal  happineis,  through  Chrift  our  Lord." 
He  then  impofed  his  hands  on  them,  placed  a&es  and  iack- 
ck)th  on  their  heads,  and  informed  them,  that  as  Adam  for 
his  difobedience,  had  been  excluded  from  paradife,  fo  they 
for  their  crimes  would  be  expelled  from  the  church.  While 
^e  clergy  led  them  to  the  porch,  was  fung  the  anthem,  *^  in 
**  the  fweat  of  thy  brow  thou  (halt  eat  thy  bread,  until  thou 
**  return  to  the  duft  from  which  thou  wert  taken ;  for  daft 
<*  thou  art,  and  into  duft  thou  fhalt  return.''  They  then 
proftrated  themfelyes  on  the  ground,  four  prayers  were  faid 
ovir  them,  and  the  gates  were  dofed.  During  the  reft  of 
lent,  they  remained  in  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  church, 
and  performed  the  penitential  exercifes,  which  had  been  pre« 
fcnbed  them.  Pontificale  Egberti,  apud  Martene  part.  2.  p. 
41.     Pontif.  Gemet.  ibid.  p.  44. 

On  the  Thurfday  before  Eafter,  the  penitents,  who  had 
completed  their  courfe,  were  publicly  reconciled,  ^ter 
the  gofp^  they  were  again  introduced  into  the  church,  and 
caft  themfelves  on  the  pavement.  The  bifhop  afcended  the 
pulpit,  and  pronounced  over  them  feveral  forms  of  abfolu- 
tSon.  Of  thefe  the  greater  part  were  deprecatory:  fome 
were  abfolute.  He  began  by  the  following  prayer : — <<  At- 
**  tend,  O  Lord,  to  our  fupplications,  and  hear  me,  who 
««^ft  ftand  in  need  of  thy  mercy..  It  was  not  through  my 
<<  merit,  but  through  thy  grace,  that  thou  didft  appoint  me 
«  to  be  thy  minifter.  Grant  me  the  confidence  to  perform 
<<  the  duty,  which  thou  haft  intrufted  to  me,  and  do  thou 
**  thyfelf,  by  my  fervice,  perform  the  part  which  belongs 
**  to  thy  mercy."  He  then  continued.  **  In  the  place  of 
«  the  blefled  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  apoftles,  to  whom  the 
**  Lord  gave  the  power  of  binding  and  loofing,  we  abfolve 
^*  you,  as  ftr  as  you  are  obliged  to  (onfefs,  and  we  have 
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<<  power  to  vemiu  May  die  Almighty  Qod  be  to  yoa  fsd. 
«  yation  and  life^  and  forgive  you  all  yonr  fins."  ^  King 
**  of  ki^gs,  and  Lord  of  Lords,  who  (itteft  at  the  right 
'^  hand  of  the  father  to  intercede  for  us,  look  down  onthefe 
**  thy  fervantSy  and  hear  them  begging  for  the  remiffion  of 
'<  their  (ins*  Have  mercy.  O  Lord)  on  their  fighs»  have 
**  mercy  on  their  tears.  Thou»  O  Saviour,  knoweft  the 
«  aature  of  man»  and  the  frailty  of  flefli.  Spare  therefore, 
*<  O  Redeemer  of  the  world,  ipare  thy  iervants  returning 
**  to  thee,  whofe  mercy  has  no  bounds :  heal  their  woondv 
<*  forgive  their  ofiences,  leleafe  the  bonds  of  their  fins.*^ 
They  now  rofe  from  the  pavement,  and  the  fiftieth  pfalat 
was  fung.  The  bifhop  proceeded  tlms:— ^  O  God,  the 
^*  reftorer  and  lover  of  innocence,  extend,  we  befeech  thee» 
**  the  hand  of  thy  mercy  to  thefe  thy  Servants,  whom  we 
^  raife  from  the  daft,  and  preferve  them  immaculate  fromx 
<<  the  fiain  of  fm.  For  it  is  the  glory  c^  our  chinch,  that, 
*<  as  thou  haft  given  to  the  blefled  apoftle,  the  prince  of  our 
<<  miffion,  the  power  of  binding  and  of  loofing,  fo  by  means 
^  of  his  difciples,  the  teachers  of  thy  truth,  thou  haft  ap> 
<<  pointed  us  to  bind  thy  enemies,  and  loofe  tfaofe  who  are 
**  converted  to  thee,  therefore  we  befeech  thee,  O  Lorxl 
<<  our  God,  be  prefent  to  the  miniftry  of  our  mouth,  and 
**  loofe  the  bonds  of  the  fins  of  thy  fervants,  that  freed  from 
^  the  yoke  of  iniquity,  they  may  walk  in  the  path  which 
<<  leads  to  eternal  happinefs."  <<  I,  a  bifhop,  though  iiifiil 
**  aud  unworthy,  confirming  this  abfolution  with  my  hand, 
<<  my  mouth,  and  my  heart,  humbly  implore  the  clemency 
<<  of  God,  that  by  his  power,  and  at  our  prayer,  he  aUblve 
**  you  from  all  the  bonds  of  your  (ms,  and  from  whatever 
^  you  have  negligently  committed  in  thought,  word,  and 
«  deed :  and  afb»-  abfolvii^  you  by  his  mercy,  bring  yon 
^  to  eternal  happineft.— Atcsii.'*  The  penitents  then  made 
their  ofiexing,  afiifted  at  the  facrificen,  and  received  the  com* 
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« 

munion.  Pontif.  Egb-  ibid.  Pontif.  Gemet.  ibid.  Of  th^ 
prayers  in  the  originals^  I  have  omitted  foine»  and  abridged 
others.  Whether  all  were  repeated  at  once,  I  am  uncertain: 
perhaps  the  bifiiop  feledled  thofe,  which  pleafed  him  beft. 

I  fhall  take  this  occaiion  to  fubjoin  a  fhort  account  of  the 
nkmner,  in  which  the  facrament  of  confirmation  was  confer*- 
red  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  church.  ^ 

Of  confirmation,  the  fole  minlfter  was  the  bifhop  ( Wilk« 
Leg.  Sax.^  p.  167).    It  was  regularly  given,  inmiediately 
after  baptifm:    but   as  the  bifhop.  could  not  always    be 
prefent>  he  was  careful  in  his  annual  vifits  (Wilk.  con.  p* 
95,  146,  21 S.    Bed.  vit.  Cuth.  c.  xxix.)  to  adminifter  it  to 
thofe  who  had  been  lately  baptifed.     Extending  his  hands 
chrev  them,  he  prayed  that  the  feven-fold  gifts  of , the  holf 
fpirit  might  defcend  upon  them :  and,  anointing  the  fore- 
htad  of  each,  repeated  thefe  words :  *^  receive  the  fign  of 
^  the  holy  crofs,  with  the  chrifm  of  falvation  in  Chrift  Jefus. 
**  for  eternal  life.     Amen."    Their  heads  were  then  bound 
with  fillets  of  new  linen,  which  were  worn  during  the  next 
iisven  days.    The  bifhop  at  the  fame  time  faid :— <<  O  Godt 
**  who  gavefl  the  holy  fpirit  to  thy  apoftles,  that  by  them 
**  and  their  fucceflbrs  he  might  be  given  to  the  reft  of  the 
<*  faithful,  look  down  on  our  minifhy,  and  grant  that  in 
^  the  hearts  of  thofe,  whofe- foreheads  we  have  this   dzj 
**  anointed,  and  confirmed  with  thf  fign  of  the  crofs,  the 
^  holy  fpirit  may  defcend,  and  dwelling  there,  make  them 
^  the  temples  of  his  glory.    Ambn."     He  then  gave  thea 
his  benedi^ton,  and  the  ceremony  wa&  fihtfhed.    Egb.  Pon^ 
ttf.  apud  Mart.  I.*  i.  c  2,  p.  ^9. 
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Tke  origin  of  the  ceremoniesy  which  during  many  centuries' 
have  accompanied  the  coronation  of  princes,  has  by  (bme 
writers  been  afcribed  to  the  policy  of  ufurpers,  who  fought  to 
cover  the  defe^  of  their  title  under  the  fandion  of  religion. 
Carte,  hi  a  long  and  learned  diflertation,  has  laboured  to 
prove  that  Fhocas,  who  aflumed  the  imperial  purple  in  60% 
was  the  fitft  of  the  chriftian  emperors,  whofe  coronation  was 
performed  ais  a  religious  rite  (Carte,  hift.  vol.  L  p.  290.) 
It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  Fhocas  was  the  firfl,  ^ho  is  ezprefsly 
faid  to  have  received  the  regal  undion  at  his  inaugratton  :^ 
but  it  18  equally  true,  that  mod,  perhaps  all,  of  his  predecef- 
fors,  from  the  acceflSon  of  TKeodojQus  in  450,  were  crowned 
by  the  hands  of  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople :    and  the 
very  feledion  of  that  prelate  to  perform  the  ceremony,  will 
juftify  the  inference  that  the  coronation  of  the  emperors  was 
not  merely  a  civil  rite,  but  accompanied  by  ads  of  religious 
worfhip.     Carte,  indeed,  contends  that  the  patriarch  was 
choien,  becaufe  he  was  the  firft  officer  in  the  empire :   but 
this  ailertion  is  iiipported  by  no  proof,  and  is  overturned  by 
the  teftimony  of  the  poet  Corippus,  to  whom  he  appeals. 
That  writer  in  his  defcriptioii  of  the  coronation  of  the  empe- 
ror Juflin,  in  5%5y  ezprefsly  mentions  the  prayers  and  bene> 
didion  of  the  patriarch. 

Poftquam  cun^  videt  ritu  perfeda  priorum 
Pontificum  fummus  plenaque  xtate  yenuftus^ 
Aftantem  taiaPxit  eum,  ccelique  potentem 
Exorans  Dominum,  facro  diademate  jufGt 
Auguftum  fancire  caput,  fummoque  coronam 
Imponens  capiti  feliciter— 

CoRir.  1.  it. 
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With  retpt&  to  other  princes,  Gildas»  who  wrote  Before 
the  acceffion  of  Phocas»  informs  as»  that  the  kings,  who 
reigned  in  Britain  about  the  clofe  of  the  fifth  century,  were 
accttftomed  to  receive  the  regal  undion  (Gild,  p.  82) :  axuf 
from  the  £idt  recorded  of  St  Columba  hj  his  ancient  bio- 
grapher Cuminius,  it  appears  that  the  princes  of  Ireland  in 
the  iixth  century,  were  crowned  with  ceremonies  refembling 
the  ordination  of  prieils  (Cum.  vit.  St  Colum.  p.  30).  Are 
we  then  to  believe  that  the  Byzantine  emperors  borrowed 
the  rite  of  coronation  from  the  petty  princes  of  Britain  and 
Ireland  ?  To  me  it  appears  more  probable,  that  the  Irifh 
chieftains,  and  alfo  the  Britifh  after  their  feparation  from  the 
empire,  and  the  recovery  of  their  independ^ce,  caufed  them- 
ielves  to  be  crowned  with  the  fame  ceremonies,  which  they 
knew  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Roman  emperors.  If  this 
be  true,  the  coronation  of  thofe  princes  muft  have  been  per^ 
formed  with  religious  rites  as  early- as  the  commencement  of 
the  fifth  century. 

Carte  h  equally  unfortunate,  when  he  alTerts  Eardulf,  the 
vfurper  of  the  Northumbrian  fceptre  in  797,  to  havehehi  the 
firft  Anglo-Saxon  prince,  who  was  anointed  at  his  coronation 
(Carte  p.  298).  The  Saxon  chronicle  aflures  us  that  £g- 
ferth,  the  fon  of  Ofia  of  Mercia,  was  eau/eerated  king  in  785. 
To  cynm^e  gehaljot).  Chron.  Sax.  p.  64. 


-   (P)— p.281. 

Mabillok,  In  his  analeda  Vetera  (p.  168),  has  publifhed 
an  ancient  litany,  which  he  has  entitled  veteres  litanie  An- 
glicame.  He  difcovered  the  original  manufcript  at  Rheims, 
and  was  induced  to  give  it  that  title  from  a  petidon  con* 
tained  in  it  for  the  profperity  of  the  clergy  and  pec^le  of 
the  Englifh  (Ut  derum  et  plebem  Anglorum  confervare 
dignerisf  p.  169).    As  none  of  die  perfoos  mentioned  in  it. 
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arfe  known  to  have  lived  after  tfie  year  650,  we  may  infer^ 
that  It  was  compofbd  towards  the  expiration  of  the  feventh 
century. 

Were  tt  certain  that  this  litany  originally  belonged  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  churchy  it  would  be,  undoubtedly^  a  curious 
document.  But  I  think  there  are  ipany  reafons  to  queftion 
it.  From  a  diligent  infpedtion  it  will  appear,  I.-  that  the 
litany  does  not  contain  the  name  of  any  Anglo-Saxon,  or 
even  of  any  mifSonary  to  the  Anglo-Saxons:  for  the  St 
Auguftine,  inferted  between  SS.  Gregory  and  Jeiome, 
feems  to  be  the  celebrated  biihop  of  Hippo.  2.  Neither 
does  it  contain  the  name  of  any  of  the  ancient  faints  of 
Britain^  who  were  afterwards  revered  by  our  anceftors.  3. 
The  majority  of  the  names  are  evidently  Britifb ;  and  of 
thefe  aM  which  are  known,  belonged  to  perfons,  who  flou- 
rifhed  in  Wales,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Armorica.  If  this 
litany  had  been  formerly  in  ufe  among  the  Saxons,  how 
happened  it  that  all  thefe  names,  with  one  or  twa  exceptions^ 
fliould  have  been  afterwards  expunged,  and  others  admitted 
in  their  place  ? 

For  thefe  reaibns  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  learned  editor 
was  deceived.  The  litany  appears  to  me  to  have  belonged 
to  fome  of  the  many  Britifh  churches,  which  the  fate  of  war 
fubje^d  to  the  power  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  the  feventh 
and  eighth  centuries:  and  to  this  circumftance  I  would 
afcribe  the  infertion  of  the  petition  in  favour  of  the  £ngli(k 
clergy  and  people. 

The  moft  ancient  document  refpeding  the  faints  revered 
by  the  Anglo-Saxonsy  is  the  martyrology  of  Bede.  It  was 
written  about  the  year  700.$  and  feems  to  have  been  con^ 
fined  tathe  faints,'  whofe  feftivals  were  kept  by  the  monks 
of  Weremouth  and  Jaorow..  Of  the  mtffionaries  he  mentions 
only  SS.  Au^ftine,  PauUnus,  and  Mellitus  ;  of  the  natives 
SS.  CttUibert,  Ediltfarydai  and  the  two  Ewalds.    In  Dacbe- 
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ry's  fpicOegiura  (Tonu  x.  p.  106)  is  another  martyrology,* 
written  in-  verfe,  and  afcribed  alfo  to  Bede,  in  which  are 
added  the  names  of  Egbert,  Wilfrid,  Wilfrid,  and  Bofa. 

In  the  Cotton  library,  JuL  A.  10..  and  the  library  of  Cor- 
pus Chrifti  college  at  Cambridge,  D.  5.  are  two  imperfeft 
manufcript  copies  of  an  ancient  martyrology  or  menology. 
The  latter  was  written  about  the  beginning,,  the  former 
about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  (Wanley,  p.  106.  185). 
From  them  both  I  have  extmdied  the  following  calendar  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  fkints ;  with  a  few  of  the  foreign  faints,  to 
fliew  the  connexion  between  the  Englifh  chupch,^  and  the 
churches  on  the  continenL. 

12.  St  BenediS  (abbot  of  Weremouth  and  Jarrow)^ 
16.  St  Furfey  (abbot  and  hermit). 

FEBauAav  is  loft. 

MARCH. 

I.  St  Ceadda,  bifhop  (of  Lichfield). 

7.  St  Eafterwine  (abbot  of  Weremouth  and  Jarrow). 
12.  The  day  of  the  departure  of  St  Gregory,  our  father, 
who  fent  baptifm  to  us  in  Britain. 

20.  St  Cuthbert,  bifhop. 

APRIL. 

II.  St  Guthlake,  hermit  (at  Croyland)* 

21.  St  Ethelwald,  (bilhop)  hermit  at  Fame  Ifland. 
21.  St  Wilfnd,  bifhop. 

MAY. 

6.  St  Eadbryht,  bifhop  at  Fame  Jfkiid. 

Rk 
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7.  St  Jobflf  biAop  in  Nortfaumbria* 

26.  The  memory  of  St  Augaftine,  the  biftop,  who  firft 
brought  baptifm^  to  the  Englifb  nation.  His  fee  was  at 
Camterbury.^ 

9*  St  Columba^  otherwife  called  St  Cotomcylle; 

02*  St  Alban»  martyr  in-  Britain. 

3S.  St  £dikhryda»  yirgin^  queen  of  Nortbumbriftb 

JVLV. 

^.  St  Liipasy  bifbop. 

h  St  Cermanas,  bifli(^« 

5.  St'Ofwaldy  king  of  Nofthumbria^ 

31.  St  Aidan*  bHhop. 

« 

SEPTEM'BER* 

5.  St  Bertin,  abbot  (of  Sithiu). 

8.  St  Omer»  bifhop  (of  TcRrouenne}. 

25«  Si  Ceolfpfd^  abbot  (of  Weremouth  and  Ja^row}* 

OCTOBER. 

S.  SS.  Ewalds,  martyrs. 

II.  StEwelburh,  (Edelburgh)  abbefs  (of  Barking). 

96*  St  Ceddy  bilbop.     He  was  brother  to  St  Ceadda. 

NOVEMBER. 

6i.  St  Wijuioc,    abbot  (of  Wormhoult,   near  Berg  St 
Wimioc); 
}7.  St  Hilda,  abbafe  (of  Whitby). 
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DSCEMBCR. 

14.  6t  itjgehMf  abbot  (in  Lincolnfhire). 

From  the  names  it  is  evident  thbt  this  calendar  \i^as  ori- 
^nally  appropriated  to  the  north  of  England.  I  have  not 
met  with  any  belonging  to  the  ibuthem  churches  :  but  from 
a  litany  in  a  MS.  of  the  Norfolk  library,  belonging  to  the 
royal  fociety,  "Wanley  (p.  291)  extrafted  the  fbUovring 
names. 

Martyrs.*  SS.  Edward,  OftTald,  Edmund,  Albanr  Ke-^ 
nelm,  iBthelbriht. 

Bifiiops  and  confeflbrs :  SS.  CffthbeH:,  Surithtn,  DunftaHf 
Ethelwc^d,  Bimftan,  Elphege,  Rumwold,  Coluilkibaxiy  Er^ 
conwald»  Hedda,  Ftkheftan,  Guthlake,  Iwig. 

Virgins:  SS.  EtKeldrkhe,  Eadgive,  Sexburii,  Eadburh^ 
Withburb,  JEtfaddrithe,  Mildrithe,  Ofgith,  MiMburh,  Fri* 
diel^d),  .£thelburh,  Wwbiufh,  ^Igiva,  MgTVwenn,  an^l 
£thelflaBda« 


On  the  fubje^fc  of  images,  the  learmng  of  the  tw'o  SpeU 
tnans  has  enabled  them  to  make  fome  cirfious  difco^rvries^ 
AUred  the  great,  in  the  preface  to  his  laws,  inierted  att 
iteidgment  o£  the  decalogue,  in  which  were  omitted  the' 
words*— ^'  Thou  (halt  not  make  to  thyielf  any  grav^  thing/' 
Now,  what  could  be  the  caufe  of  this  omiffion  ?  Sir  Henry 
Sp^lmsMi  gravely  informs  ns,  that  it  wa$  made  ettC  of  eom- 
pliment  to  the  church  of  RoYne,  which  froM  -the  tune,  wfaea 
ihe  fiift  ad<^ed  the  w(»ihip  of  images,  had  expunged  tSkg 
fecond  commandment  fifom  the  decdiogue.  "Hie  king,  how^ 
ever,  appears  to  hscve  £eh  ibme  compundlien  for  the  frandy 
and,  to  cbmpound  the  matter  with  his  conicience,  added 
the  fellowiag  pr^bition  :  ^  Thou  ftalt  not  si^e  te  diyfisK^ 
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^  gods  of  (ilver»  nor  gods  of  gold.*'  Thus  far  Sir  Henry  SpeT- 
man.  Cone.  Tom.  i.  p.  363.  Sir  John  Spelman  porfued 
his  father's  difcoveries>  and  informed  the  public,  that  the 
addition  irrhated  the  court  of  Rome,  and  was  one  of  the 
ofifeneesy  which  deprived  the  king  of  the  honour  of  canoniza- 
tion. Spelm.  Life  of  Alfred*  p.  220.  edit.  Heame.  Theie 
moft  important  difcoveries  have  been  gratefully  received^ 
'  and  carefully  rC'^choed  by  the  prejudice  or  ignorance  of 
later  hiftorians  (Smollet,  vol.  i.  p.  374.  Henry,  vol.  iii«  p. 
251).  Fortunately,,  however,  the  Spelmans  did  not  grafp 
at  univerfal  praife :  and  if  any  modern  antiquary  wiih  to 
difpute  with  them  the  palm  of  abfurdity,  he  may  (till  exert 
his  fagacity  to  difcover  why  the  king  omitted  another  veij 
important  prohibition ; — **  Thou  fhalt*  not  covet  thy  neigh- 
<«  hour's  wife."  Perhaps  an  ordinary  reader  would  afcribe 
both  omiflions  to  the  fame  caufe :  a  perfuafion  that  the 
daufes  omitted  were  fufficiently  included  in  thoie^  that 
xetained. 


(R)— p.  323. 

At  the  time,  when  our  anceftors  were  conyertedi:  diflSsrent 
Latin  verfioiis  ^  the  fcriptures  were  in  ufe  among  the  wel^ 
tern  chriftians..  The  fame  diverfity  prevailed  in  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  church  during  its  infancy.  AtLindisfametfaepfalms 
were  fung  according  to  a  tranflation  from  the  Greek,  coned- 
ed*6y  St  Jca-ome :  at  Canterbury  accerdbig  to  another  tranf^ 
lation  from  the  Greek,  which  Eddius  calls  the  fifth  edition 
(Quintam  editionem.  £dd.  vit.  St  Wilf.  p.  45.  Aa.  S& 
Bened.  face.  iv.  Tom.  L  p.  678).  At  Weremouth  the  abbot 
Cedfrid  procured  foF  his  monks  three  panders  (bibles)  of 
the  new,  and  one  of  the  old  tranflation  (Bed.  Vit.  abbat. 
Wirem.  p.  299).  The  new  tranflation  was  that  by  St  Je- 
rome^   It  quickly  fuperleded  the  oldt  except  b  the  chon^ 
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«ffice»  m  \^hich  they  confiniiea  to  fing  the  pialms,  and  a  few 
other  parts,  after  the  more  ancient  verfion.  In  his  commen- 
taries  Bede  generaHy  agrees  with  the  prefent  vulgate,  though 
he  fomethncs  refers  to  the  old  tranflation  (Expof.  Genef.  p. 
34,  36.  edit.  Wharton) :  but  in  his  expofition  of  the  canticle 
of  Habacuc  he  has  followed  the  ancient  verfion,  though  he 
opcafionally  qotes  that  of  St  Jerome,  and  the  diflScrent  read- 
ings in  old  MSS.  (Eipof,  cant.  Abac.  p.  3  99,  203, 205,  &c.) 
In  the  Anglo-Saxon  verfion  of  the  gofpels,  publifhed  at 
London  in  1571,  and  reprinted  by  Junius  and  Marfhall  at 
Dordrecht  in  1665,  are  fcveral  readings,  which  correfpond  with 
the  celebrated  MS.  of  Beza,  edited  by  Dr  Kipling.  This 
has  encouraged  an  idea  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  ufed  a 
Latin  verfion  of  the  fcriptures  very  differentfix>m  the  vulgate. 
It  may,  however,  be  obferved,  that  all  the  exifting  MS.  copies 
of  the  fcripture,  which  are  known  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  are  of  St  Jerome^  tranflation.  Of  thefe 
fome  are  very  ancient.  lu  the  libraty  belonging  to  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Durham,  are  two  very  fair  copies  of  the  four 
^pels,  written  about  the  year  700  (A.  11.  16.  A.  il.  17.) 
in  the  Britifh  Mufeum  (Nero.  D.  4}  is  another  MS.  of  the 
gofpels,  beautifully  written  about  the  year  6S6»  by  Eadfnd, 
who  was  afterwards  bifhop  of  Lindisfame.  Ethelwald,  his 
fucceflbr,  illuminated  and  ornamented  it  with  feveral  elegant 
drawings.  By  the  anachoret  Bilfrith,  it  was  covered  with 
gems,  filver  gilt,  ai^d  gold,  in  honour  of  St  Cuthbert ;  and 
Aldred  the  prieft  afterwards  added  an  interlineary  verfioq. 
During  the  removal  of  St  Cuthbert's  body  in  885,  this  cop^ 
was  loft  in  the  fea,  but  recovered  three  days  afterwards.  If 
we  may  believe  Simeon  of  Durham,  it  had  not  been  jnjured 
by  the  water  (Sim.  p.  117) :  but  Mr  Wanley  thought  he 
could  difcover  fome  ftains,  which  he  afcribed  to  that  acci<- 
dent.  It  is  ftill  in  the  beft  prefervation.  In  the  poflefllon 
«f  the  Ret.  Mr  Stone,  at  Stonyhurft,  is  another  and  ftill  mor« 
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juictent  MS.  of  St  John's  go^U.  believed  to  be  die  fameje 
which  is  faid  by  Bede  to  have  belonged  to  St  Boilil)  the  msd^ 
ter  of  St  Cuthbeit.  An  infcription  in  a  more  recent  hand, 
ftates  it  to  have  been  taken  out  of  the  tomb  of  the  Saint ; 
but  this  is  probably  a  .miftake.  The  ^optemporary  iuftory 
of  the  tranilation  of  St  Cuthbert  fays^  that  the  MS.  burie4 
vrit}i  hiin  was  a  book  of  the  g^lt  (Ail,  SS«  Bened*  S^ec.  it* 
p.  296) ;  and  that  the  copy  of  St  Joiin,  which  had  belonged 
to  St  ^oifxh  was  prefixed  in  the  chui  ch  in  a  caie  of  red 
leather,  and  yras  held  by  the  bifhop  in  his  hand,  while  he 
preached  to  the  people  during  the  tran^tion  (ibid.  p«  ^I.) 
As  all  thefe  MSS.  contain  the  verfiOQ  of  St  Jerome»  I  fofo 
ped  the  agreement  between  the  Angloi-Sazon  tranilation  an4 
the  Codex  Bczac>  to  be  accidentaL  A  Similar  agreement 
exifts,  in  many  inftai^ces,  between  that  Codex  an4  the  cele- 
brated MS.  of  the  Abbey  of  Corbie  |  nor  i&  it  improbabi^ 
|ha^  ^  copy  of  that  MS.  might  be  brought  into  England  bjr 
ibme  c^  the  monks*  who»  at  the  invitation  of  St  Dnnftant  Idfi 
Corbie  to  inftrudt  the  Anglo-Saxon  canobites.  It  was  fooi^ 
j^pdjr  that^perio(!;  ^bat  the  tranilat^  was  made. 

{S)—p.  323. 

If  is  well  kaowny  diat  ieveral  of  the  Crreek  vowels  and 
diphthongs  are  differently  founded  by  the  preient  inhabitants 
of  Greece,  and  the  learned  in  fpme  of  the  more  weAem  na* 
tions.  After  the  revival  of  literature,  the  arguments  or  aur 
thority  of  Manutius,  £rafmus,  Sir  John  Clieke,  Beza,  Gretftry 
gnd  others,  induced  (everal  univerfities  to  rejed  the  ol<l,  and 
adopt  a  new  pronunciation.  To  decide  on  the  reQ^^live 
merits  of  the  two  fyftems,  would  be  perhaps  a  di€icnlt  zu 
tempt :  but  to  inquire  in  what  manner  the  Angio-Saxons 
wercktaught  to  pronounce  the  Greek  letters,  is  a  fnbjeA  of 
ipuriotts  and  more  eafy  inveftigation.    It  was  by  Theodore  of 
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Cantertaxy,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  langnage  was  intro.* 
duced  into  England  (Bed.  hift.  1.  !▼«  c.  2).  He  was  born  at 
Tarfus,  in  Cilicia,  and  verfed  in  Grecian  literature :  whence 
it  were  not  rafh  to  infer^  thaf  the  pronunciation,  which  he 
taught,  tiras  the  fame  as  w^  followed  a.t  that  peripd  hj  the 
oatires  of  Greece. 

In  the  Cotton  library,  Galba,  A*  1  a  is  a  fmall  MS.  iaid 
to  have  once  belonged  to  king  ^thelfian.  It  was  written  in 
70S,  thirteen  years  after  the  death  of  Theodore  (tbid^  f.  16). 
It  contains  a  calendar  -with  ornamental  paintings,  a  pfalter, 
prayers,  and  a  fragment  of  a  litany  in  the  Greek  language, 
bat  in  Anglo-Saxon  chara^^ers*  The  writer  appears  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  Greek,  and  either  to  have  tranfcribed  fome 
other  copy,  or  to  have  written,  while  another  perfon  dilated. 
Hence  his  work  contains  feveral  errors :  but  his  general  fyf- 
tern  of  fpelling  clearly  (hews  the  founds  which  were  then 
given  to  the  vowels  and  diphthongs.  For  the  fatisfa^lion  of 
the  reader,  I  fhall  tranfcribe  the  Our  father,  and  an  abridge 
ment  of  the  Creed :  but  it  will  be  neceflary  to  premife^  that 
in  the  Anglo;Saxon  fpelling,  the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  ihould  be 
founded  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  founded  in  the  pro- 
aunciatioB  of  Latin,  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  except  the 
Englifh. 

Pater  imon  o  yn  (t)ys  uranis  agiafthito  onaman  fu  . 
elthetu  e     bafilia      s     genitthito    to  theliniah    fu  ofs  en 

^p^Wf    Ktu    fsri   rm    ym '    r«9    m^f    nf*^9    r«y      tirtovv'tof    oci 
uaranu  ke   ep  tas  gis .   ton  arton  imon  ton  epiuOlon  dofs 

H^cf  o-ilfM^Wt   ««i    «^f(    nfttt  r«    •^fiAt^iMir«    iiftetf   tiff    %au    9i^f4( 

imin  fimero.  ke  affes  imin  ta  ofiilemata  imon  os    ke    imis 
affiomen  tas  ophiletas  imon.    ke    mi    efininkes    imas     is 

9ni^4M/Mf,     ttXXti  ^uTctt    nfi^  »ir§   Tw    ^refn^ft, 

peraimon,    ala     ryfe  imas  apo  tu   poniru. 
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Piftheu  is  then  patera  pantocratero.  ce  is  crifton  ihu  yoa 
autu  ton  moiiogen  ton  quirion  iraon,  ton  genegcnta  ek 
pneumatns  agiu  ec  maria  tis  parmena.  ton  epi  pontic 
yilatu  ftaarotheata*  tafinta,  te  trite  imera  anaftanta  ec 
nicron,  anaunta  is  tos  uranos»  catimenon  in  dexia  tu  patros, 
oten  erchete  crlne  zontas  ce    nicros  •    ce    is  pneiima  agioa 

agri  afidn  anriartion,  farcos     anafta .       amin. 

That  this  manner  of  §)elling  may  not  be  thought  peculiar 
to  the  writer  of  the  MS.  I  will  add  another  fpecimen  from 
the  firft  chapter  of  Genefis  in  an  Anglo  Saxon  MS.  of  the 
Bodleian  library,  NE.  D.  11.  f.  28.  A  fac  fimUe  of  it  is 
publiflied  by  Hiclcs,  Thef.  p.  168. 

£f    a^jcH     t^^nnf     •    $t9i     row    w^ftror    «a«    ti|f    yifv.      H    }i 

£n  archn  epoei^  o  theos  ton  uranon  ce  tin  gin  •  i  de 
gi  in  aoratos  ce  acatasceuaftoa  ce  Ikotos  inepano  tis  abuflii . 
ce  phneuma  theu  epefereto  epano  tu  ydatos .     ce    ipen  o 

iui       yi vD^nre       ^«(,     xoa     iyiirfr«       ^*>% .      xou     ii^»     •       #m« 

theos  genethito  fbs,     ce  egeneto     fos  •     cc    idea  o  theos 

to  fos,   oti  kalon,    ce  chechonfen  o  theos. 

Neither  was  this  method  of  uTiting  Greek  peculiar  to  the 
Anglo-Saxons :  it  occurs  in  the  fpecimen  whicH  Mabillon 
has  given  of  the  charafters  in  the  codex  DyonUianus.  De 
re  diplomat,  p.  867* 

ni0Tiv«r     i»(      If*     Ifav       7aT5(a-^x««      us     t«     imvfMi      t« 

Pifteugo  is  ena  theon  patera — ke  is  to  pneuma  ta 
3gion  to  kyrion  ke  zoopion,   to  ek  tu  patros. 
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It  smft  be  confefled  that  tiiefe  paffages  prefent  tlisuiy 
errors :  yet  from  a  diligent  coxnparifan  of  thofe  words  and 
fyllablesy  in  which  the  ear  was  lefs  liable  to  be  deceived,  I 
think  it  may  be  inferred  that  not  only  the  vowel  i>  but  alfo 
n,  and  the  diphthongs  u  and  •#  Were  generally  founded  alike, 
and  ezprefled  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  i»  and  that  the  diphthong 
m»  had  the  long  ilender  found  of  the  prefent  Engliih  a,  and 
dienefore  was  always  ezprefled  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  letter  e. 
In  thefe  refpeds  the  pronunciation  of  our  anceftors  appears 
to  agree  perfedly  with  the  pronunciation  of  the  modem 
Greeks.  Dans  «<,  n,  «<,  n,  v,  fays  De  la  Rocca,  vicar  gene- 
ral of  the  iile  of  Syra,  les  Ell^niftes  de  Paris  pr^tendent  qu'il 
faut  prononcerles  trois  premieres,  comme  fi  elles6toient  deux 
lettres  aj,  eV,  o'l :  a  P^gard  des  deux  autresla  premiere  comme 
e,  la  feconde  comme  i.  Nous  prononcons  au  contraire  la 
premiere  comme  e,  et  les  quatres  autres  comme  i.  Precis 
hiftorique  fur  Pifle  de  Syra,  p.  159.  Paris,  1790. 

(T)-p.  327. , 

« 

The  vernacular  poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  has  been 
ably  defcribed  by  Mr  Turner,  in  his  fourth  volume,  p.  374. 
Its  principal  charadleriftics  appear  to  be  a  conftant  inverfion 
of  phrafe,  with  the  frequent  ufe  of  alliteration,  metaphor,  and 
periphraiis.  Rhyme  feems  neither  to  have  been  fought  af- 
ter, nor  rej^ded.  It  occurs  but  feldom.  To  reduce  the 
meafure  of  the  verfe  to  certain  rules  is  difficult,  perhaps  im- 
pradicable.  Of  the  many  writers,  who  have  attempted  it» 
not  one  has  fucceeded.  If  I  may  be  indulged  in  a  conjedure» 
I  would  fay  that  their  verfification  confifted  in  fuch  an  ar- 
rangement of  words,  as  might  eafily  be  adapted  to  fome  fa-*, 
vourite  national  tune.  All  their  poetry  was  originally  de- 
£gned  to  be  fung  to  the  harp. 

The  reader  will  not  perhaps  be  difpleafed  with  a  (hort 
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ipecimen  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetrf,  beUared  tohxve  been  com* 
pofed  by  Cxdetaiit  the  celdmited  monk  of  Whitby,  Bed« 
tranilated  it  in  his  eccl^iiaftical  htftoiy :  bat  confefied  that  his 
verfion'dLd  not  do  jnftice  to  tiie  fpirit  and  elegance  of  the 
original  (Bed.  1.  ir.  c.  24).  Ibe  Ang;lo«Saxon  ^eiles  are 
fcund  in  ^ng  AJfied's  tianilation  of  Bede»  and  ace  generally 
fii^ofed  to  have  been  tranfcribed  by  that  prince  from  foma 
ancient  copy,  I  think  it»  howerer*  equally  probabfe»*that 
they  were  the  compofition  of  the  royal  tranflator* 

To  the  Angk>«Saxon  I  ha^e*  added  an  Ed^Ufli  verfion  as 
literal  as  poffible. 

Ntt  pe  pieolan  hej\i^ean 

Heejron  jiicej*  pe^ip. 

Cretot)ef  mihre 

Ant)  hif  mot)  ^efaxic 

Yeojic  pult)oji  ]:9ct>eju 

Spa  he  -pvlxyjicy  jehpscy 

Ece  t)j\ihren 

Ojit)  onf  realt)e. 

He  aejiejn;  jefcop 

£o]i]>an  beapnum 

Heopon  ro  jiojre 

Hah^  fcyppend. 

t)a,  mit>t)an  ^eapt) 

CDon  cynnef  peajit) 

£ce  Djiihrne  « 

JEpxtji  reotte. 

Fijium  ]:olMa 

Fpea  clmihri^.    JElf&bd'«  Bed.  p*  £97. 

Now  ought  we  to  praiie 
Of  heaven  the  gnardiany 
The  might  of  the  cteator. 
The  thoQj^ts.of  has  mind. 


» 

The  wozlks  of  the  father  of  glory, 

How  he»  of  all  glory^ 

The  lord  eternal  I 

Made  the  begmniiig; 

ne  nrft  did  fraxnef 

For  the  duldren  of  earthy 

Heavea  as  a  canopy  : 

HalLj  creator! 

The  expanded  earth 

The  guardian  of  man, 

The  lord  eternal. 

Afterwards  made. 

For  men  the  earth  : 

Ruler  almighty ! 


(U)— p.  353. 


EPITAPHIUM  ALCWINI. 


Hicy  rogOy  pauzillum  veniens  fubfiftey  viator* 

£t  mea  fcrutator  peftore  didta  tuo. 
Ut  tua»  deque  meis,  cognofcas  fata  figuris, 

Vertitur  en  fpecies,  ut  mea,  iicque  tua. 
Qnod  nunc  es,  fueram,  famofus  in  orbe  viator : 

£t  quod  nunc  ego  fum,  tuque  futurus  eris; 
Delicias  mundi  caflb  fedlabar  amore : 

Nunc  cinis  et  pulvis,  vermibus  atque  cibus. 
Quapropter  potius  animam  curare  memento* 

Quam  camem :  quontam  hzc  manet,  ilia  perit. 
Cur  tibi  rura  paras  ?  Quam  parvo  cemis  in  antr^ 

Me  tenet  hie  requiest  fic  tua  parva  fiet. 
Cur  Tyrio  corpus  inhias  veftirier  oftro 

Quod  mox  efuriens  pulvere  vermis  edet  ? 
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Ut  flores  pereunt  vento  Teniente  minaci, 

Sic  tua  namque  caro,  gloria  tota  pent. 
Tu  mihi  redde  vicem,  ledlor,  zogo  carminis  hujus* 

£t  die,  da  vemam*  Chrifte»  tuo  famuloi 
Obfecro  nulla  manus  violet  pia  jura  fepulchriy 

Perfonet  angelica  donee  ab  arce  tuba. 
Qui  jaces  in  tumuloy  terrae  de  pulvere  furge, 
•     Magnus  adeft  judex  milibus  innumeris. 
Alchwin  nomen  erat  fopbiam  mibi  iesnper  axnanti, 

Fro  quo  funde  preces  ineQte»  legens  titulum. 

Hie  requiefcit  beats  memorix  domnus  Alchwinus  abbas, 
qiii  oblit  in  pace  xiiii.  Kalend.  Junias.  Quando  legends,  o 
Tos  omnesy  orate  pro  eo,  et  dicite :  Requiem  aetemam  donet 
ei  Dominus.—- Tbis  epitapb  was  infcribed  on  a  brafs  tablet 
fixed  in  the  wall.    Vit.  Ale.  p.  161. 


(Vj— p.  404. 

In  my  account  of  Edwin,  I  have  ventured  to  oppofe  the 
whole  (beam  of  modem  writers  (1).  With  the  perfon  or 
hiftory  of  Ethelgiva,  they  fcarcely  appear  acquainted :  her 
daughter  is  their  favourite ;  and,  after  lavifliing  upon  her 
every  charm,  of  which  the  female  form  is  fufceptible,  they 
tnarry  her  to  Edwin  before  his  coronation,  laih  with  zeal 
the  bigotry  of  her  fuppofed  enemies,  and  allot  to  her  die 
disgrace  and  fufierings,  which  I  have  defcribed  as  the  fate 
of  her  mother.  In  the  prefent  note  I  may  be  allowed  to 
detail  the  authorities  on  which  my  narrative  is  grounded. 

(1)  From  this  number,  however,  should  have  been  excepted  Dr  Milner^ 
who  in  his  histol7  of  Winchester,  (toL  L  p.  15S.)  has  shewn  that  in  nar- 
rating the  history  of  Eigiva,  Rapln,  Guthrie,  Carte  and  Hume  have  sab- 
stituted  a  romance  of  their  own  creation  In  place  of  the  real  fiicts,  at  they 
«re  sutcd  by  the  ancient  writers. 
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I.  As  to  die  names  of  the  two  women,  Mr  Turner  bar 
produced  an  ancient  charter,  in  which  they  are  called  Ediel* 
giT»  and  Elgiva  (Teftes  fiierunt  ^fgiva  regis  uxor,  et 
JEthelgiva  mater  ejos.  £z  hift.  Abbend.  Turn.  vol.  iii.  p, 
163).  The  authenticity  of  the  inftnmient,  as  he  ob&nresy 
is  fufpicious ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
names.  In  the  contemporary  biographer  of  St  Dunftan,  the 
mother  is  called  Ethelgira  (MS.  Cleop.  B.  13}  :  and  £lgf* 
va  is  often  mentioned  as  the  name  of  the  woman  fr(»i 
whom  Edwin  was  afterwards  feparated.  Hoved*  ann>  958^ 
Wigom.  ann.  958.    Weftmon.  ann.  9.58. 

II.  But  was  not  Elgiva  married  to  Edwin  at  the  time  of 
his  coronation  ?  I  anfwer  in  the  negative.  1.  Thb  marriage 
b  not,  as  far  as  I  have  read,  exprefsly  aflerted  by  any  ancient 
writer.  2.  By  every  hiftorian,  who  defcribes  at  length  the 
tranfadHons  of  that  day,  (he  is  confidered  net  as  the  wife» 
but  as  the  mifirefs  of  the  king.  See  note  11,  p.  400. 
3.  The  contemporary  life  of  St  Dunftan,  plainly  (hews 
that  (he  was  not  his  wife :  as  it  afcribes  the  indelicacy  of 
Ethelgiva's  condud  to  her  hope  of  prevailing  with  the 
king  to  marry  either  her  or  her  daughter  (Eotenus  videli- 
cet^ quo  fe(e  vel  etiam  natam  foam  fub  conjngali  titulo  ilK 
inne^kendo  fociaret.  MS.  Cleop.  p.  76).  Of  confequence 
the  king,  at  the  time  of  his  coronation,  remained  unmarried : 
and  the  queen  to  whom  Dunftan  is  reprefented  as  oflfering 
the  grofleft  infult,  is  the  creation  of  modem  prejudice* 

III.  Whether  Edwin  married  Elgiva  after  his  coronation,, 
is  a  more  difficult  queftion.  That  (he  was  his  near  relation 
(proxime  cognatam.  Malms,  de  reg.  L  ii.  c.  7}»  is  acknow. 
ledged  :  and  confequently  the  marriage,  if  ever  it  took  plac^ 
muft  have  been  deemed  void  according  to  the  canons,  which 
at  that  period  obtained  the  force  of  laws  among  our  anceftors. 
Perhaps  the  expreffion  of  the  monk  of  Ramfey  (iUicitum  in- 
Tafit  matrimonium.  Hift.  Ram.  p.  390),  and  the  title  ct 


'^oeen,  which  Wallingftn^  gives  to  Elgira  (C^roB.  Walling, 
p.  S'ifS)^  moY  countenance  the  idea  th^  they  were  aOaaU}- 
toiairied  :  and  a  MS.  of  the  Saxon  chronicle  (Tib.  fie  4), 
quoted  bj  Mr  Turner  (voL  iii.  p.  164<)t  in  a  paragraph 
which  occurs  not  in  the  other  copies,  afleits,  that  ia  the  year 
958,  Archbiflu^  Odo  feparated  Edwin  and  Elgiva,  becside 
they  were  relations  {95S).  On  ffj^m  jeajie  Oba  a}ice- 
bi]~cop  rotyjemi>e  Ea'Cpi  cyninj  ■]  JEl^ypc  pop  flzm  Ha 
hi  ptejitni  CO  jej-ybbe).  But  the  other  chroniclers,  when 
they  notice  die  feparation,  are  kls  pofitive ;  and  obferredm 
the  archbifhop  a^ed  in  this  manner,  becaufe  Elgiva  tFat'eitber 
the  king's  relation)  or  his  miftrefs  (Archiepifcopus  regem  ^ 
Weftfaiomim  Edwium  et  Elfgivam,  vel  quia,  utfetur,  pro- 
-pinqua  itlius  extiteriti  vet  ^uia  ip£iin  fub  pn^ria  uzore  ada- 
inaTiti  ab  invicem  feparavit  Hoved,  aim.  958.  Wlgom.  anO. 
958.  Sin).  Dunel.  ann.  958.  Vel  caufa  con&ngUiaitatis,  vel 
quia  mam  ut  adulteram  adam^il.  Weftmon.  ana.  958). 
However,  were  we  to  admit  the  marriage,  yet  the  very  date 
of  the  feparatioB  wiH  fumifr  an  additional  proc^  that  it  was 
pofterior  to  the.  king's  ccmmation.  OAerwife  how  can  we 
account  for  the  apat4ty  or  indolence  of  that  afiive  and  tnflexi^ 
He  prelate  Odo,  who  woeld  have  waited  three  years  hefon 
he  perfonAed  that,  which  be  mud  ^aily  have  confidn-ed  as 
■an  irnperious  and  indifpenfible  duty  i  If  his  irrefolution  be 
a&ribed  to  fear,  why  did  he  omit  the  l^vourable  moment  of 
the  infnTTeAion,  and  wait  till  Edwin  was'firmly  mid  peaceably 
feated  on  the  throne  of  WeSei,  Kent,  and  SuHex  i 

TV.'  I  do  not  know  that  any  writer  has  mentioned  the  nan^ 
-of  the  unfortunate  woman,  who  Wasbanifhed  to  Ireland,  and 
lat  her  return  put  to  a  cruel  death.  That  it  was  dther  Ethel- 
giva  or  Elgiva,  is  certain :  that  it  was  Elgiva  is  the  confen^ 
■tient  aifetkm  of  our  modem  hiftorians.  I  cannot  fubmk  to 
their  authority.  I.  To  decide  the  eontrovwfy  we  miift  have 
recourie  to  0(bem,  from  whofe  narrative  fucceeditig  writers 
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(X)— p.  414. 

Ex  Wolfi.  epyi.  ad  Elpheg.  epif.  Winton. 

Infuper  excelfuxn  feciilis  et  addere  templum^ 

Quo  fine  node  manet  continuata  dies* 
TaiTis  ab  axe  micaty  quo  fol  oriendo  corufca^ 

Et  fpargit  lucis  fpicula  prima  fus. 
Stat  fuper  auratis  virgx  fabricatio  buUis, 

Aureus  et  totuin  fplendor  adorhat  opUs* 
Luna  coctmato  quoties  radiaverit  ortu^ 

Alterum  ^b  ^de  facra  furgit  ad  aftra  juban 
Si  note  infpiciat  hunc  prxtereundo  viator, 

£t  terram  (lellas  credit  habere  fuas. 
Additur  ad  fpecieni»  ftat  ei  quod  vettice  Gallus 

Aureus  omatu,  grandis  et  intuitu. 
Defpicit  omne  folum,  cundis  Aipereminet  arvis, 

Signiferi  et  Bores  iidera  pulchra  videns. 
Imperii  fceptrum  pedibus  tenet  ille  fuperbis, 

Stat  fuper  et  cun£lum  Wintonis  populum* 
Imperat  et  cundtis  evedus  in  aera  gallis, 

Et  regit  occiduumnobilis  imperium. 
Impiger  imbriferos  qui  fufcipit  undique  Tentos» 

Seque  rotando  fiiam  prsbet  eis  faciem. 
Turbinis  horrifonos  fufiertque  viriliter  idus, 

Intrepidus  perftans,  flabra*  nives  tolerans* 
Oceano  folem  folus  vidit  ipie  ruentem : 

Aurors  primnm  cemit  et  hie  radium- 
A  longe  adveniens  oculo  vicinus  adhacret, 

Pigit  et  adfpedum'  diiTociante  loco : 
Quo  fefTus  rapitur  vtfu  mirante  viator, 

Et  pede  disjundlus,  lumine  jun^s  adeft. 

Act.  SS.  Bbned.  Sasc.  iv.  p.  931* 


FINIS. 
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